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Y  I  R, 

I  think  my  felf  under  many  Obligations  of  offering  this 
Undertaking  to  you,  which  I  fhould  be  much  wanting 
to  my  felf  if  I  did  not  acknowledge.  The  fuft  is, 
That  vou  have  been  a  very  generous  Encourager  of  this  De- 
fign,  not  only  by  recommending  the  Work,  but  in  affi  fling 
the  Performance  ;  which  is  a  Favour  I  beg  leave  to  thank 
you  for,  as  well  as  the  kind  Prefen t  you  made  me  of  your 
Natural  Hiflory  of  Jamaica.  And  tho’  thefe  were  Induce¬ 
ments,  they  were  not  the  real  Motives  that  made  me  think 
this  Work  could  come  to  none  lo  properly  as  your  fe'.f  -,  bus 
it  was  the  Confederation,  that  you  are,  without  the  eaft 
Tinbture  of  Flattery,  the  only  Perfon  of  the  Faculty  in  thefe 
Kingdoms  who  of  late  Years  have  made  the  Materia  Medic  a 
your  Study:  So  that  it  is  hard  to  fay,  whether  your  Difcove- 
ries  in  the  Theory  of  Medicine,  or  your  judicious  Improve¬ 
ments  of  thole  Difcoveries  in  the  Practice,  have  exceeded. 

It  would  look  vain  in  me  to  attempt  the  Ch  ;•  idlers  of  my 
Authors  to  one  who  is  fo  much  better  acquainted  with  thee  %  nd 
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whofe  finale  Recommendation  would  be  diffident  to  make  the 

O* 

Publick  value  their  Productions  :  But  I  flatter  my  fell  you  will 
forgive  me  if  1  briefly  inform  you  of-  the  Method  us’d  in 
compiling  and  trânflating  this  Work,  wherein  I  hope  you  will 
be  of  opinion  I  have  done  my  Authors  no  Injuftice.  For  in 
the  fir  ft  Place  I  have  taken  Moniteur  P  omet  for  my  Text, 
•making  ufe  of  the  Liberty  of  throwing  cut  Repetitions,  or 
whatever  elfe  was  foreign  to  the  Purpole,  or  better  defcrib'd 
by  others,  eîpecially  Meilleurs  Tournefort  and  Lemery,  whom 
you  know  well  to  be  more  accurate  and  concile.  And  in  the 
next  Place  I  have  added  feveral  Things  to  Mr.  P  omet,  where¬ 
in  he  was  erroneous  in  Description,  Dole,  or  Choice  of 
Druggs,  which  were  much  better  known  in  thefe  Countries, 
and  more  in  ufe  among!!  us.  And  indeed  I  have  purfued  the 
fame  Rule  with  Mr.  Lemery ,  but  with  more  Caution  ;  fo  that 
it  made  this  a  Work  of  more  Time  than  I  expedited,  when 
1  firft  engaged  in  it.  And  yet  perhaps  I  have  not  come  up 
to  the  Tafte  of  fome  curious  Gentlemen,  who  are  more  ac¬ 
curate  in  Botany  than  I  can  pretend  to  ;  therefore  1  throw 
my  felf  entirely  upon  your  Favour,  becaufe  I  am  aflfur’d  you 
have  too  much  Candour  for  Induftry,  and  Concern  for  uleful 
Knowledge,  not  to  pardon  fmall  Faults  for  the  fake  of  many 
things  that  may  be  commendable  and  inftruétive,  and  that 
otherwife  would  not  be  io  readily  ufher’d  into  the  World. 

And  tho5  it  is  certain  that  the  Knowledge  and  Choice  of 
Druggs  is  one  of  the  moft  ufeful  and  important  Parts  of  Phy- 
fick,  yet  it  has  been  the  moft  neglected  of  any  to  this  Day  - 
and  it  is  not  eafily  apprehended  how  much  the  Publick  buffers 
in  the  Sale,  which  is  daily  made  of  I  know  not  what  fop  In¬ 
dicated  and  decay'd  Druggs,  which  are  not  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  the  Effects  that  are  defign’d  by  them,  and  expected 
from  them,  either  to  reftore  or  preferve  the  Health  of  Man¬ 
kind, 
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kind.  We  may  yet  be  more  lurpriz’d  at  the  fatal  Mifchief 
that  flows  from  Mens  Ignorance  in  the  common  Choice  of 
Druggs  ■  and  that  nothing  is  more  frequent  in  Druggifts  and 
Apothecaries  Shops  than  adulterated  Medicines,  which  de*- 
lerve  not  the  leaft  Tittle  of  thole  pompous  Names,  by  which 
they  enhance  the  Prices  of  them. 

Hence,  Sir,  you  may  plainly  fee  our  Author’s  Defigns  were 
to  expole  the  ill  Pradtices  of  thole  Men  who  did  fo  much  Pre¬ 
judice  to  the  Profeflion  of  Phyfick,  by  rendering  the  Practice 
precarious,  and  fetting  a  greater  Value  on  a  decay’d  Drugg, 
or  Compofition  of  the  Shops,  than  on  the  Life  or  Health  of 
one  of  their  Fellow  Creatures  :  Therefore  as  one  can  Icarce 
difcover  their  Works  of  Darknefs  without  buffering  by  the  Ma¬ 
lignity  of  their  Tongues,  who  fo  undelervedly  make  a  Gain 
of  Peoples  Credulity,  I  ftand  in  Need  not  only  of  an  Advocate 
but  aProtedtor  :  And  fince  every  one  knows  that  you  are  uni» 
verbally  skill’d  in  all  the  moft  curious  and  uleful  Secrets  of  Na¬ 
ture,  either  in  the  Vegetable,  Animal,  or  Mineral  Kingdoms, 
whatever  is  here  treated  of  in  the  following  Books,  your  Tra¬ 
vels  into  thole  Countries  abroad,  where  many  of  them  are 
produc’d,  and  your  Diligence  in  furnifhing  your  Mufeum  at 
Home,  from  all  Parts  of  the  World,  have  made  you  intimate¬ 
ly  familiar  with  ,•  fo  that  no  Perfon  but  will  allow  your  Ap¬ 
probation  a  fufficient  Sandtion  to  this  Work,  and  Protedtion 
to  the  Compiler  thereof,  who  is  with  the  utmolt  Efteem, 

■S  /  R, 

/ 

Tour  very  Humble 

Servant  to  Command,  See. 
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THE  Knowledge  of ' fimple  Eruggs  is  a  Study  fo  agreeable ,  and 
fo  exalted  in  its  own  Nature,  that  it  has  been  the  Turfuit  of  the 
finefl  Genius's  in  all  Ages,  Several  Trinces  have  apply' d  them* 
/elves  to  it  with  a  great  deal  of  Satisfaction  to  their  own 
Minds 5  and  Improvement  to  the  Tub  lick ,  as  Mefue,  Matthiolus,  &c: 
to  whom  we  are  oblig'd  for  the  fir  ft  Ejfays  of  Medicine ,  which  is  an 
mdifpenfable  Knowledge  to  all  who  are  concern'd  in  Comp ofit ion,  efpeci * 
ally  Apothecaries  ;  for  which  Reafon  they  ought  to  begin  with  this 
Study ,  before  they  undertake  Pharmacy,  elfe  they  can  never  prepare 
any  Thing  with  Ex  affine fs ,  which  is  the  Occafion  of  fo  many  grofs  Er¬ 
rors  that  attend  the  Bufinefs ,  to  the  great  Trejudice  of  the  Tatient ; 
for  they  ought  to  know  as  well  as  the  Hruggift ,  from  whence  every 
SDrugg  comes ,  becaufe  different  Climates  encreafe  or  lejfen  much  their 
Virtues.  They  ought  to  diftinguijh  them  by  their  Names ,  their  Fi¬ 
gures,  their  Sub f  an  ce,  their  Touch  or  Feeling ,  their  IV eight  or  Light - 
nefs ,  their  Colour ,  their  Smell ,  their  Tape ,  and  take  particular  Care 
that  thofe  which  come  from  foreign  Countries  be  not  counterfeited  or 
adulterated  :  For  the  Merchants ,  thro'  whofe  Hands  they  pa  fis,  are 
fome  times  too  covetous  of  extravagant  Gam,  fo  that  they  fophifticate 
and  counterfeit  fo  well,  that  it  is  a  hard  Matter  to  difcover  the  Cheat 
if  we  have  not  been  very  converfant ,  or  well  acquainted  with  thofe 
SDruggs  before .  TJruggifts  and  Grocers  themfelves  are  fometimes  the 
fir  ft  deceiv'd  in  buying  great  Quantities  offalfe  Eruggs  for  good  ones, 
and  felling  'em  fo  again  ;  for  which  Reafon  it  is  very  necejfary  that 
they  fhould  be  well  skill'd  in  the  Knowledge  of  the  True  from  the  Falfe , 
which  is  gain'd  by  a  continued  Trade  in  them ,  and  a  Frequency  of  fee¬ 
ing  them .  A  Eruggift  ought  to  apply  him f elf  as  much  as  foffible  to 
get  Eruggs  at  the  fir  ft  Hand ,  and  to  know  the  T  laces  of  their  Growth , 
and  their  true  natural  Hiftory:  For  moft  Books  that  have  been  writ 
hitherto  have  told  us  nothing  but  Fables  on  this  Head 
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The  Tub  lick  will  find  themfielves  much  indebted  to  Monfieur  Pomet, 
for  the  great  Number  of  curious  and  ufeful  Remarks  they  will  meet 
with  in  this  General  Hiftory  of  Druggs  ;  which  is  further  enrich'd  by 
the  Di [cover ies  of  a  great  many  Things  that  were  before  in  theDark , 
but  fince  brought  to  Light ,  by  the  Labour  and  Indufiry  of  him ,  and 
the  more  accurate  Lemery  :  But  Intereft  we  fee  prevails  upon  Curio - 
fity,  fince  we  meet  with  very  few  Merchants  that  will  employ  any 
Part  of  their  Time  to  inftrufl  themfielves  in  thefe  Affair  s,  which  they 
are  not  perfuaded  are  any  ways  nece  fary  to  their  Bufinefs. 

Befides ,  this  IV 'or k  is  not  only  ufeful  to  thofe  who  profefs  Phyfick , 
and  who  will  put  nothing  in  the  Comp ofit ion  of  Medicines  that  they pre** 
fcribe ,  except  choice  Druggs  ;  but  likewife  it  is  ferviceahle  to  Students 
m  Pharmacy ,  to  Druggtfts  and  Apothecaries ,  who  may  improve  them * 
felves  by  what  they  will  find  in  this  IV ork ,  from  whence  they  may 
learn  to  make  a  right  Judgment  of  what  is  true  or  falfe  in  the  Dfe  or 
Trade  of  Druggs  ;  fince  People  that  compofe  Medicines  ought  to  know 
that  what  they  buy  will  anfwer  the  Ends  they  propofe  :  Befides ,  there 
are  fever al  Artifts  and  Trade fmen  who  make  ufe  of  Druggs ,  to  whom 
it  is  necejfary ,  and  of  great  Importance  to  the  Publick ,  that  they  fbould 
not  be  cheated  or  impos'd  on ,  as  Surgeons ,  Goldfmiths ,  Painters ,  Dyers$ 
Farriers ,  &c. 

1  am  perfuaded  that  thofe  who  read  this  Work  will  be  fatisfied \ 
that  they  never  faw  one  Treatife  of  Druggs  fo  compleat  ;  for  here  is  not 
only  collected  what  may  be  found  flatter  d  in  a  great  many  Authors,  but 
a  great  many  Things  that  were  unknown  before  Pomet’s  General  Hf- 
ftory  of  Druggs,  or  at  leaf:  very  few  of  them  were  ever  taken  Notice 
of  by  any  former  Author  ;  for  he  acknowledges  to  have  Abundance  of 
Materials  given  him  by  Mr.  Tourneforr,  and  fever  al  others  of  his 
Friends ,  who  made  it  their  Bufinefs  to  ajfifl  him  with  all  the  new 
Difcoveries  they  could  meet  with.  And  thd  this  W ork  is  not  /well'd 
into  many  Volumes ,  of  much  larger  Size  than  the  two  prefent  are ,  yet 
they  contain  twice  as  much  as  is  in  Pomer,  befides  the  Additions  that 
are  necejfary  to  the  Text  from  Lemery  ;  and  this  confider'dj  together 
with  the  Number  of  Figures ,  and  the  neat  Performance  of  them ,  which 
are  nothing  inferior  to  the  Originals ,  renders  this  one  of  the  cheapcfi 
Books  that  has  appear'd  of  latter  Tears  ;  which  has  been  contrived  for 
the  Good  of  the  Public k,  many  of  the  Figures  being  brought  into  one 
Plate ,  on  purpofe  to  prevent  the  Book  from  f welling  to  too  large  and 
too  exorbitant  a  Price ,  and  fo  deflroy  the  Dfefulnefs  of  the  Defign ,  and 
the  Sale  of  the  Book  together . 
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All  the  TSruggs  herein  mention'd  have  either  their  proper  Latin 
Names ,  or  the  Names  given  them  by  the  Country  from  whence  they  are 
brought,  with  their  Etymology  where  mo  ft  pertinent,  their  defcription 
and  Hiftory  taken  from  Mr .  Lemery ys  Univerfal  Treatife  of  Simple 
£)ruggs  ;  the  judicious  Author  whereof  has  endeavour  d  to  inform  him - 
fe  If  both  from  ancient  and  modern  Authors,  and  the  Relations  of  /eve- 
ral  Travellers,  of  whatever  could  be  known  concerning  the  Subflan - 
ces  and  'Principles  of  which  each  drugg  is  compos'd ,  and  its  Quality ,, 
and  as  fuccinftt  as  poffible,  to  give  an  Idea  of  the  Thing  treated  of 
that  might  be  fatisfablory.  Now  all  cDruggs  are  taken  from  Animals , 
Vegetables ,  and  Minerals,  their  P  arts  and  what  proceeds  from  thence  % 
as  their  Hair ,  Nails ,  Horns,  Milk,  Blood,  and  Excrements .  Under 
Vegetables  are  comprehended  Trees,  Shrubs  and  other  Plants ,  with 
what  comes  from  thence  ;  as  Roots,  Barks,  Flowers ,  Fruits ,  Seeds , 
Mujhrooms,  Mojfes,  Gums ,  Rofins,  Pitches ,  Turpentines  and  Balfams. 
Under  Minerals  are  under  food  Minerals,  Metals,  Marcajites,  Stones, 
Earths  and  Bitumens. 

All  Animals,  according  to  themoft  probable  and  moft  received  Opinions 
come  from  Eggs,  and  are  there  enclos'd,  as  it  were,  in  Abridgment , 

5 till  the  Seed  of  the  Male  penetrate  their  Covering ,  and  ft  ret  does 
them  fuffciently  that  they  are  ready  for  hatching  :  There  enters  into 
their  Vejfels  a  chylous  Juice,  which  being  pufifd  forwards  by  the  Spi¬ 
rits,  circulates  thro ’  the  whole  Habit  of  the  little  Body,  nourijhes  and 
dilates  by  little  and  little,  which  makes  what  we  call  Growth .  This 
Circulation,  repeated  fever  a  l  times ,  makes  the  nutritious  Juices  Jo  re¬ 
fined  and  attenuated,  that  they  gain  a  red  Colour,  and  are  converted 
into  what  we  call  Blood.  This  natural  Operation  has  a  great  Re  fern- 
blance  to  fever al  chymical  Operations,  by  which,  in  attenuating  and 
diffolving  the  fulphur eons  or  oily  Subfiances,  we  can  make  a  red  Colour, 
which  notwit  hft  an  ding  has  a  great  deal  of  difference  :  For  example,  if 
we  boil  in  a  Matrafs  one  Part  of  Chyle  or  Milk ,  with  two  Parts  of 
Oil  of  Tartar,  per  Deliquium,  the  white  Liquor  will  become  red,  be - 
caufe  the  Salt  of  Tartar  being  rarified,  dijfolves  and  exalts  the  un  St  li¬ 
ons  Part  of  the  Milk ,  and  reduces  it  into  a  Kind  of  Blood,  If  we  boil 
together  in  Water  one  Part  of  common  Sulphur ,  and  there e  Parts  of 
Salt  of  Tartar,  the  white  or  y  ellowijh  Liquor  that  was  before  acquires 
a  redlColour  according  to  the  Quantity  of  the  Sulphur  dijfolv  d.  If  we 
digeft  upon  the  Fire  Flower  of  Sulphur  in  Spirit  of  Turpentine,  the 
Liquor  gains  a  red  Colour 

The  Circulations  that  are  made  perpetually  in  Animals ,  exalt  fo  much 
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their  Subfiances ,  and  render  them  fo  difpos'd  for  Motion ,  that  the  Prin¬ 
ciples  which  arife  from  thence  are  almoft  wholly  volatile  :  But  indeed 
the  Ce  Principles  are  not  equally  volatile  in  all  Animals  :  For  example* 
Fifh  afford  lefs  volatile  Salts  than  terrejirial  Animals.  The  Scorpion, 
the  Crab,  and  theEz\* yield  lefs  than  the  Viper,  Earth  worms  and  Snails, 
afford  lefs  than  Serpents,  Ivory  lefs  than  Bart’s-horn  ;  and  fo  of  the  reft. 

The  different  ^Degrees  of  Volatility  that  are  in  Animal  Subfiaftces  give 
'em  differ  ent  Virtues  one  from  the  other  ;  fo  thofe  which  have  v&ny  vola¬ 
tile  Salts ,  are  ufually  reckon'd  Cephalic k  and  TDiaphoretick  ;  as  the  Viper, 
Human  Skull,  Hart’s-horn,  Goat’s-Bicod,  Elk-Claw,  becaufe  thef Matter 
being  heated  in  the  Vifcera,  pufh  forth  their  Salts  into  the  Brain ,  and 
by  the  Pores  of  the  Body.  Thofe  whofe  Subfances  are  lefs  volatile  have 
an  aperitive  Virtue ,  fuch  as  is  to  be  met  withal  in  Hog-lice,  Craw-fifli,. 
becaufe  the  Salts  of  thefe  Animals  being  heavier ,  are  more  inclinable  to 
precipitate  and  open  the  urinary  Paffages. 

Every  Plant  arife s  from  its  Seed *  and  is  confin'd  in  Miniat  ure  as  in  an 
Egg,  after  the  fame  Manner  as  Animals ;  the  Earth  becomes  a  Matrix  to 
the  Seed *  it  foftens  it  and  extends  the  Bark ,  open  the  Pores *  and  by  a 
nitrous  Fluid  it  is  penetrated  and  unfheath'd  from  the  Huskffo  that  the 
Parts  of  the  little  Plant  are  fir  etch'd- *  that  were  before  wound  or  lock' d 
up  together  confufedly ,  and  then  this  fmall  Plant  begins  to  appear  upon 
the  Surface  of  the  Earth *  and  the  nutritious  Juice  or  Sap  circulates  in 
the  Fibres  that  do  the  Office  of  the  Veins*  Arteries ,  and  Nerves  ;  they 
dilate *  extend*  and  grow  to  a  certain  determinate  Size ,  limited  and 
appointed  by  the  great  Author  of  Nature. 

A  Plant  draws  its  principal  Nutrition  by  the  Root*becaufe  the  Pores 
thereof  are  better  difpos'd  than  others*  for  receiving  in  the  Juice  from 
the  Earth.  It  is  remarkable ,  that  if  the  Root  of  a  fmall  Plant  is  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  Seed ,  it  is  to  be  met  withal  at  Top *  and  the  Stalk  at  the 
Bottom *  as  it  happens  very  frequent,  that  the  Juice  which  enters  by  the 
Root ,  and  which  is  driven  by  the  Heat  of  the  Sun *  makes  a  half  Turn 
from  the  Stalk *  and  mounts  upwards  according  to  its  determinate  End L 
This  Juice ,  in  Circulating  in  the  Veffels  of  the  Plant* purifies  it  felf  is 
rarify'd*  exalted ,  and  brought  to  Perfection  after  the  fame  Manner  as 
the  Chyle  and  the  Blood  acquire  their  Perfection  by  Circulation .  There 
the  more  exalted  and fpirituous  Parts  of  the  Juice*  which  may  be  call'd 
the  Animal  Spirits  of  the  Plant*  are  imploy  d  upon  the  Flowers  and. 
Fruits;  the  lefs  fubtle  Parts  fupply  Nourijhment  for  the  Stalk*  the 
Branches *  and  the  Leaves  ;  the  greffier  Parts  f  ill  congeal  or  coagulate' 
into  Gums *  R  of  ins  and  B  a  If  ms  :■  Thofe  that  are  the  gr  of efi  of  all*  pro- 
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duce  an  external  Bark ,  Mofs,  and  federal  Excrefcènces.  Tbo*  all  the 
\ Blunts  of  the  Earth  receive  their  Nutrition  from  one  and  the  fame 
Spring ,  they  notwithftanding  every  one  of  them  acquire  different  Vita¬ 
lities 3  occafion'dfrom  the  SDiverfity  of  Fermentations  and  other  natural 
Elaborations ,  that  are  produc'd  by  the  Texture  or  Pifpofition  of  their 
different  Fibres .  IV e  may  diftingmfb  Rofins  from  Gums,  in  that  Rofins 
are  much  fatter ,  and  that  they  dffolve  confequently  much  eafier  in  Oil . 

The  Origine  of  Minerals  is  different  from  thofe  of'V egetables  and  Ani¬ 
mals  ;  this  proceeds  from  the  Congelation  of  acid  or  f aline  W^aters  charg'd 
with  fuch  Matters  as  will  dlffolve  in  the  Fourth.  Metals  are  produc'd 
from  a  greater  Degree  of  Concoffion ,  a  longer  Digeflion  and  c lofer  D- 
nion  of  the  Miner als,  which  are  feparated  or  divided  from  the  gr offer 
Tarts  in  the  Mines ,  after  the  fame  manner  as  Gold  and  Silver  feparate 
themfelves  from  their  Metals  in  the  Cupel.  All  Mines  are  not  in  a  State 
or  Condition  of  producing  Metals ,  for  it  is  neceffary  there  Jhou  d  be  a 
Difipofition  and  natural  Heat  capable  of  r  ai  fin  g  extraordinary  Fermen¬ 
tations  and  Elaborations  ;  and  high  Mountains  are  ufually  the  propereft 
Places  for  thefe  Produff  ions ,  becattfe  the  Heat  therein  contain  d  is 
more  regular  and  exaff  than  others. 

It  is  not  Chance  only  that  conducts  us  to  the  Difcovery  of  metallick 
Mmes,  but  thofe  who  apply  themfelves  that  Way  obferve  or  take  Notice 
of fever  al  Circumftances,  which  direff  them  to  the  P  lac  es  where  they 
may  be  found:  For  Example  ;  When  on  a  Mountain,  or  in  the  Clifts 
and  Breaches  of  Rocks  they  meet  with  March  a  fit  es,  and  p mall  heavy 
Stones  of  a  Mineral  Kind ,  or  that  they  perceive  on  the  Surface  of  the 
Earth  fever  al  Mineral  Feins ,  thefe  are  Signs  that  there  is  feme  thing 
to  be  found  that  is  likely  to  anfwer  their  Expectations ,  and  that  they 
may  be  affured  of  Sue c eft , 

When  in  certain  Streams  or  Rivulets  there  is  fieri  a  fort  of  Sand  of 
little  "Pieces  of  Marchafite  of  feme  Mineral ,  this  is  a  Sign  that  there  is 
fome  Metallick  Mine  near  the  Place  ;  for  thefe  Metallick  Bits  being 
waff'  d  of]  and  convey' d  by  the  Current  of  the  Water  that  'flows  ufually 
from  the  Bottom  of  fome  Hill ;  fo  that  it  runs  back  again  towards  the 
Fountain  Head ,  infbmuch  that  if  you  purfue  thefe  final l  Pieces  of  Mar - 
chafite,  they  will  bring  you  to  the  Place  where  the  Mine  is. 

When  the  Afpeff  or  Figure  of  a  Mountain  is  rough  and  wild,  the  Earth 
is  barren ,  naked ]  and  without  any  kind  of  Plants,  or  that-  only  fome  par¬ 
ticular  Kinds  are  produced ,  which  are  almoft  wither'd  and  dry,  thefe 
arefigns  that  there  are  Mines  in  this  Mountain ,  becaufe  the  great  Bar- 
rennefs  of  the  Surface  was  occafion'd  by  nothing  eifefbut  the  Mineral 

Vapours , 
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Vapour s,  which  con  fume  the  Roots  of  the  Riants ;  tho*  it  does  not  al¬ 
ways  happen  that  Mineral  P laces  are  barren ,  there  being  very  many 
that  are  cover'd  with  great  Variety  of  Herbs .  When  we  fee  a  very 
clear  W ater  flow  from  a  Mountain  that  has  a  Mineral  Tafte ,  it  is  a 
fign  that  the  Rlace  abounds  with  feme  kind  of  Metal  or  Mineral  ;  for 
thofe  fort  of  Places  are  ufually  fupplyd  with  a  great  deal  of  Water , 
which  give  great  Difturbance  to  the  Workmen ,  it  being  necejfary  to 
drain  off  the  IVater  before  you  can  fearch  for  the  Metal.. 

When  we  are  very  certain ,  by  fever al  Signs  or  Obfervations ,  that  any 
Hill  or  Mountain  contains  in  it  fo?ne  Mine  of  Metal,  we  begin  to  fink 
or  dig  a  Pit  at  the  lower  Part  or  Foot  of  the  Hill,  in  order  as  the  Mi¬ 
ners  call  it  to  carry  the  Level \  whereby  the  Waters  may  run  off  of  their 
own  accord ,  and  without  the  AJfiftance  of  Engines ,  and  thereby  they 
may  be  able  to  come  at  the  Deep ,  where  the  largeft  and  riche  ft  Part  of 
the  Metal  lies.  We  muft  take  Notice ,  that  the  Metallic k  Matter  be - 
ing  as  yet  Flint  in  the  Mine ,  divides  it  fe  If  into  fever  al  Veins  or  Cha¬ 
nels,  that  reprefent  the  fever  al  Branches  of  'Trees ,  or  the  Arms  of  a 
River,  Metals  differ  from  other  Minerals  in  being  more  malleable, 
whereof  there  are  feven,  to  wit ,  Gold \  Silver ,  Iron,  Tin,  Copper ,  Lead 
and  fffuickfilver  ;  the  lafi  is  not  malleable ,  but  will  amalgamate  with 
any  of  the  others ,  and  therefore  is  by  fome  call'd  a  half  Metal,  thd  o- 
thers  believe  it  to  be  the  Seed  of  all  Metals. 

TheAflrologers  and  Alchymifls  join  in  their  Opinions  herein ,  and  affirm 
this  as  an  unconteflable  Truth ,  that  there  is  a  great  Correfpondence  be¬ 
tween  the  feven  Metals  and  the  feven  Planets  in  their  Influences ,  which 
flow  the  one  from  the  other ,  and  ferve  reciprocally  for  their  Nutrition 
And  thol  this  Opinion  is  without  any  Foundation ,  it  has  n  evert  ho¬ 
le  fs  many  Followers ,  notwit  hfl  andin  g  their  fine  ft  Re  a  finings  are  but 
gratis  dicSta  ;  for  excepting  the  Sun  and  Moon ,  there  is  not  the  leaf  Sha¬ 
dow  of  a  Probability ,  how  any  of  the  reft  fhou'd  communicate  any  Influ¬ 
ence  to  any  thing  that  grows  upon  this  terraqueous  Globe ,  efpecially  fub- 
t err ane ous  Bodies ,  where  neither  the  Sun  nor  Moon  feerns  to  have  any  - 
Dominion. 

A  great  many  Phyficians  and  Apothecaries  think  it  fuffleient  to  anfwer 
the  Ends  of  their  Profejfion ,  that  they  know  the  mo  ft  common  Druggs  in 
t)fe,  without  giving  themfelves  any  further  Trouble  :  But  nothing  is  a 
greater  ObflruElion  to  the  Progrefs  and  Advancement  of  Medicine  than 
fuch  a  lazy  Notion ,  which  gives  a  Check  to  all  Enquiries  into  the  Se¬ 
crets  of  Nature ,  and  prevents  the  Difcovery  of  an  infinite  Number  of 
excellent  Medicines  that  are  unknown  to  us.  IV e  fee  that  every  Age 
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has  brought  to  light  fome  new  \ DruggSj  and  we  had  never  known  the 
chief  P  art  of  the  be  ft  Medicines  in  Ofe  amongfl  us  at  this  Day,  if  the 
Chymifts  had  not  brought  them  cut  of  the  Fire ,  from  fuch  Metals  and 
Minerals  as  the  Ancients  believed  not  only  ufelefs  in  Phyfck. ,  but  per¬ 
nicious  to  Health .  How  fboti d  we  have  met  with  the  Bark,  Ipecacuana, 
Sc  c.  which  produce  fuch  extraordinary  Effetts ,  if  the  Botanifts  had  not 
carried  their  Enquiries  into  the  New  World ?  And  the  Materia  Medica 
had  never  been  fo  copious  as  it  is  now ,  if  thofe  who  have  made  fo  many 
valuable  Difcoveries  had  contented  themfelves  with  fuch  <rDmggs  only 
as  ferved  their  Ere  de  ce  fors,  W e  likewife  fee  that  fuch  Phyfcians  as 
fr  attife  Phyfck  with  the  rnoji  Succefs ,  are  fuch  as  have  apply' d  them - 
fives  mojl  to  the  Knowledge  ofDruggs  ;  as  we  have  an  eminent  Inftance 
in  Mon  (leur  Y  agon,  frfl  Phyfician  to  the  French  King ;  and  feme  of  cur 
own  Nation ,  who  are ,  and  have  been3  the  great  eft  Ornaments  to  the 
fProfeJJion  of  Phyfck ,  as  well  as  the  Study  of  Botany ,  as  Dr.  Morifon, 
Dr.  Grew,  "Dr.  Sloan,  Dr.  Woodward,  Mr.  Petiver,  and  others  :  There¬ 
fore  all  thofe  who  apply  themfelves  to  the  Comp  o fit  ion  of  Medicine , 
Plight  ferioufly  to  enquire  into  the  Knowledge  ofDruggs ,  and  to  pene¬ 
trate  into  their  fecret  Virtues  ;  it  being  certain  there  is  not  one  of  them 
that  has  not  in  it  fome  fpecifick  Quality  for  the  Cure  of  Difeafes.  Dis 
pity  there  are  few  Per  fins  whofe  Lei  [lire  and  Fortune  will  give  'em 
an  Opportunity  of  applying  all  their  Time  to  this  Bufinefs  ;  but  I  am 
\perfwaded  that  any^  Phyfician  or  Apothecary  that  wou'd  ufe  a  little  In- 
duftry  this  Way  might ,  in  the  Courfe  of  his  Life ,  difeover  the  particu¬ 
lar  Virtues  of  one  Drug  g  ;  and  this  woud ,  in  Time ,  enrich  the  Brattice 
of  Phyfick  with  a  great  many  more  Simple  Medicines  that  are  Jurer , 
fafer ,  and  more  efficacious  than  thofe  we  ufe  at  this  Day . 
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AC  O  ST  Ay  (Chriftopher)  an  African  Phyfician  and  Surgeon,  who  made  a 
Treatise  of  Druggs  and  Medicines  in  the  Year  if  82,  which  was  tranflated 
into  Latin  ,  then  into  French ,  and  printed  at  Lyons  in  Offavo. 
Adverfariorum  Opus ,  done  by  Peter  Pena  and  Matthew  Lobely  both  Phyfici- 
ans.  This  Book  was  printed  at  London  1770,  at  Antwerp  if 76,  and  reprinted 
at  London  i<5of,  in  Folio. 

Agricola ,  (George)  of  the  Rife  and  Caufes  of  fubterraneous  Produirions.  Book 
the  Fifth,  of  the  Nature  of  thofe  Things  which  fpring  from  the  Earth.  Book 
the  Fourth,  of  the  Nature  of  Fofiils.  Book  the  Tenth,  of  old  and  new  Metals. 
Book  the  Second,  BermannuSy  or  a  Dialogue  of  metallick  Affairs,  being  a  Ger - 
man  Interpretation  of  metallick  Terms. 

Aldinus  :  An  exa6t  Defcription  of  feveral  fcarce  Plants,  contain’d  in  the  Far - 
nefian  Garden  at  Rome .  Printed  there  id2f,  in  Folio. 

Aldrovandiy  (UlyJJis)  Dendrologia ,  printed  at  Bononia  in  Folio . 

AlpinuSy  fee  Profper  Alpinus. 

Amatus  Luji tarns ,  upon  the  five  Books  of  Diofcorides  3  to  which  is  added  the 
Names  of  Plants  in  feveral  Languages  3  printed  at  Strashurgh  iff4,  in  Quarto. 

Ambrofinus  Hyacinthusy  his  Phytologia  of  the  publick  Garden  at  Bononiay  or 
the  firft  Tome  of  the  firft  Part  of  Plants  3  printed  at  Bononia  i6<5<5,  in  Folio. 

Anguillaray  (Alojlus)  third  Prefident  ofthe  Garden  at  Paduay  his  Opinion  of  fe- 
veral  Plants  3  a  fmall  Work  divided  into  fourteen  Parts  3  with  the  Works  of 
John  Marinel  in  Italian  :  To  which  are  added  two  Figures,  one  of  the  Chameleon - 
Thiftle,  and  the  other  of  Tree-Houfe  Leek  3  printed  at  Venice  1691,  in  Oftavo^ 
Apuleius  Platonicusy  of  the  Virtues  of  Herbs,  joyn’d  with  a  Demonftration 
of  the  Herbs  co  every  fingle  Sign  of  the  Zodiacky  and  alfo  of  the  erratick  Stars, 
orfuch  as  are  not  fix’d  3  printed  at  Paris  ifiS,  in  Folio. 

Barharusy  (Hermolaus)  his  five  Books  of  Additions  upon  Diofcorides 3  print¬ 
ed  at  Cologn  if 50,  in  Folio. 

Bellonius  :  Thefe  Works  are  tranflated  by  ClufiuSy  and  placed  in  the  fécond 
Volume  of  Plants,  printed  at  Antwerp.  There  are  befides  printed  at  Paris  feve- 
ralTreatifes  of  the  fame  Belon  of  coniferous  and  ever-green  Plants,  in  Quarto: 
Of  the  wonderful  Excellency  of  the  Works  of  the  Ancients,  in  Quarto.  Of 
Embalming  the  Dead,  in  Quarto. 

BenzoniSy  (Hieronymus)  his  Hiftory  of  the  new  World,  render’d  into  Latin  by 
Urhanus  Calvatones  3  printed  at  Geneva  1600,  in  Otdavo. 

Bocconesy  (Paul)  his  Figures  and  Defcriptions  of  choice  PlantS3  printed  1(574. 
Boetius  de  Boot  of  Bruges  y  Phyfician  to  the  Emperor  Rodolph  the  Second,  his 
Hiftory  of  Gems  and  Stones  3  printed  at  Leyden. 

Bontiusy  (James)  a  Phyfician  of  Bataviay  who  writ  fix  Books  of  the  Natural 
Hiftory  of  the  Eaft-lndieSy  but  being  prevented  by  Death  left  them  unfinifh’d  : 
Afterwards  fVilliam  Pifo  reduced  them  into  Order,  illuftrated  and  publifhed  them 
_ * _  together 
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together  with  the  Natural  Hiftory  of  the  TVefi* Indies  5  printed  at  Amfierdam 
1 65*85  in  Folio* 

Botanicum  Monfpelienfe^  the  Montpellier  Botanift}  printed  at  Leyden  1676,  in 
OFtavo. 

Breynius ,  (James)  of  Exoticks ,  2cc. 

Brunfeljtus ,  (Otho)  his  Latin  Hiftory  of  Simples,  with  Cuts,  in  three  Vo¬ 
lumes  }  the  firft  publish’d  if 30,  another  in  if  31,  and  a  Pofihumous  Work  in 
if  36  }  printed  at  Strasburgh. 

Cafpar  Bauhinus's  Pinax ,  or  Store- Houfe  of  Botanical  Rarities  $  printed  at  Ba~ 
fit  in  162,35  and  re-printed  at  the  fame  Place,  with  fome  Alterations,  in  1671, 
in  Quarto. 

Cœfalpinus ,  (Andreas)  Aretinus ,  Profefior  in  the  Univerfity  of  Pifa ,  his  fix- 
teen  Books  of  Plants  }  printed  at  Florence ,  if 83. 

Camerarius  upon  the  Epitome  of  Matthiolus 5  printed  at  Frankfort  if 8 6,  in 
Quarto . 

Camerarius  on  the  Medical  and  Philofophical  Garden}  publifti’d  at  Frankfort 
if88,  in  Quarto. 

Cardanus ,  (Hieronymus)  of  the  Variety  of  Things  j  feventeen  Books,  printed 
at  j Bafil  if8i,  in  Ottavo. 

Caftor  Dur  ante's  New  Herbal}  printed  at  Rome  ifBf,  and  at  Venice  1684, 
in  Folio . 

Clufius ,  (Charles)  his  Appendix  of  the  Hiftory  of  Plants^  or  his  Defcription  of 
feveral  Roots  as  yet  unknown}  printed  at  Antwerp  1611,  in  Folio. 

Cluftus ,  of  Exotick  Plants,  ten  Books,  printed  at  Antwerp  i6of,  in  Folio, 

Clufius's  Hiftory  of  fcarce  Plants-,  printed  at  Antwerp  1601,  in  Folio. 

Clufius's  Hiftory  of  feveral  rare  Plants  obferv’d  throughout  Spain. 

Clufius' §  Hiftory  of  feveral  fcarce  Roots  obferv’d  throughout  Pannonia ,  Au~ 
ftria ,  &c. 

Column# ,  ( Fabii )  Phytobafanos ,  with  Cuts }  printed  at  Naples  if  pi. 

Two  Parts  of  the  fame  Author  of  the  lefs  known  Plants}  the  firft  of  which 
contains  161  Figures*,  printed  at  Rome  16165  the  other  44  Figures,  printed  at 
the  fame  Place  1616. 

Cordas^  (Valerius)  his  Annotations  on  Diofcorides. 

The  Hiftory  of  Roots  by  the  fame  Author,  in  four  Books,  with  feveral 
Cuts  from  Fragus ,  and  feme  new  ones  added  by  Gefner. 

A  Sylva  of  Obfervations  which  were  likewife  publifti’d  together  by  Gefner  at 
Strasburgh  if6i,  in  Folio. 

A  Difpefatory  of  the  fame  Author. 

Cor  nut  us ,  (James)  a  Parifian  Dodlor,  his  Hiftory  of  the  Plants  of  Canada , 
and  others  not  known  before  }  printed  at  Paris  163 f,  in  Quarto. 

CornaruSj  (Janus)  who  undertook  Diofcorides ,  and  added  Cuts  to  every  Plead} 
printed  at  Bafil  in  iff 7,  in  Folio. 

CortufuS)  (James)  Anthony ,  a  Senator  of  Padua ,  and  Prefident  of  the  Phyfick 
Garden  there,  and  who  publifti’d  nothing  but  a  Catalogue  of  the  Padua  Gar¬ 
den,  with  the  Area  or  Plans  of  the  fame  }  printed  at  Venice  ifpi,  in  Oïïavo. 

Cofteus ,  (John)  concerning  the  whole  Nature  of  Plants,  in  two  Books,  print¬ 
ed  ifjS?  in  Quarto . 
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'  Annotations  of  the  fame  Author  upon  the  Mufeum ,  with  the  Works  there* 
of  î  printed  at  Venice  if 70,  in  Folio. 

CrefcentiuS'i  (Peter)  of  Bononia ,  of  the  Parts  of  Agriculture,  with  the  Nature 
and  Ufefulnefs  of  Plants >  printed  at  Bafil  if 48,  with fome  Cuts. 

Dalechamp' s  Hiftory  of  Plants  in  two  Volumes  j  printed  at  Lyons ,  in  Folio. 

De  D  Duquerie ,  (John  Baptift)  his  Lexicon  Medico-Etymologicum . 

Diofcorides  of  the  Materia  Medic  a ,  five  Books  in  Greek ,  of  which  there  are 
various  Editions  extant  in  Greek  and  Latin ,  With  the  Interpretation  of  Marcellas 
Virgilius ,  Goupiflius  Affulanus^  Johannes  Ruellius ,  Johannes  Cornarius ,  Johannes 
Antonins  Sarracenus ,  and  others. 

Six  Books  of  the  faid  Diofcorides ,  with  Ruellius'' s  Notes  ahd  fmall  Cuts, 
to  each  Chapter  of  which  is  added  compendiary  Annotations  of  the  fécond  Edi¬ 
tion  :  Alfo  thirty  Figures  of  Roots  not  before  delineated  j  by  James  Dale  champ  $ 
printed  at  Ay##;  iff 2,  in  Qftavo. 

Dodonœus,  ( Rembertus )  of  Mechlin ,  Imperial  Phyfician,  his  Hiftory  of  Roots 
in  thirty  Books ^  printed  at  Antwerp  1616,  in  7^/w. 

Dodonèeus' s  French  Hiftory  of  the  fame,  by  Clufius. 

The  Belgick  Hiftory,  by  the  fame  Author. 

Furicius  Cor  dus' s  Botanologicum ,  or  Difcourfe  of  Botany ,  by  Way  of  Dialogue  1 
printed  at  Cologn  if  34,  in  F0//0. 

The  Garden  of  Eyftettenfis ,  defcrib’d  by  Baftlius  Bejlerüs -,  printed  at  Norm - 
1 6 1  3,  in  Folio. 

Fracafiorius*$  Works  j  printed  at  Lyons  if 90,  ih  Oftavo. 

Fragofius ,  (John)  Phyfician  and  Surgeon  to  the  King  of  Spain^  his  Hiftory  of 
Aromaticks,  Fruits  and  Simples,  that  are  brought  from  both  the  Indies  into  Eu¬ 
rope  >  publifh’d  by  Ifrael  Spachius ,  a  Phyfician  of  Strasburgh ,  and  printed  at  the 
fame  Place  1610,  in  O5lavo. 

Fuchfius'%  Commentaries  on  the  Hiftory  of  Roots  j  printed  at  Bafil  if4 2,  ki 
in 

Galenas ,  (Claudius)  of  Pergamusy  the  molt  eminent  after  Hippocrates . 

Garzias  ab  Horto ,  Phyfician  to  the  Vice  Roy  of  the  Indies ,  his  Hiftory  of 
Aromaticks  and  Simples  that  have  their  Growth  in  India^  digefted  into  an  Al¬ 
phabetical  Order,  and  found  writ  in  the  Portuguefe  Language,  by  the  Way  of 
Dialogue,  but  contrafted  by  Clufius ,  and  render’d  into  Latin.  This  Book  was 
tranflated  into  French  under  the  Title  of  the  Hiftory  of  Druggs,  Spices,  and  iim- 
ple  Medicines. 

Gerard ,  [John)  his  Hiftofy  of  Plants  in  Englijh\  printed  at  London  ifP7?  in 
Folio . 

Gerard's  Hiftory  enlarg’d  by  Johnfon  $  printed  at  London 

Gefner ,  (Conradus)  of  the  Gardens  of  GertHany. 

Gefner ,  of  the  Collection  of  Roots. 

Gefner' §  Catalogue  of  Plants  in  four  Languages. 

Gefner ,  of  the  Nature  of  Foffils,  Stones  and  Gems,  with  Figures,  &V,  print¬ 
ed  at  Zurick  iftff,  in  Oblavo . 

Guilandinus ,  ( Melchior)  fourth  Frefident  or  Governor  of  the  Garden  at  Paduàj 
his  Apology  againft  Matthiolus  $  printed  xt  Padua  iff 8,  in  Quarto. 
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Gulielntus  Pifo ,  Phyfician  at  jimjlerdam ,  his  Natural  and  Medicinal  Account 
of  both  the  Indies  3  printed  at  Amfterdam  i(Sf8,  in  Folio . 

Hariot ,  ( Thomas )  his  Defcription  of  Virginia  3  Clufius  turn'd  it  into  Latin^  and 
this  is  the  firft  Part  of  the  Weft- Indies, 

HermannuSo  See  H.  L.  B. 

Hermander ,  (Francis)  his  Hiftory  of  Plants,  Animals,  &c.  of  Mexico ,  firft 
compil’d  by  this  Author,  and  afterwards  digefted  into  a  Volume  by  Nardo  Anto¬ 
nio  Reecho  3  printed  at  Rome  itffi,  in  Folio. 

Hermolaus  Barbaras,  his  five  Books  of  Commentaries  on  Hippocrates  3  printed 
at  Cologn  1  y  3 o 5  in  Folio  3  and  the  fame  Authors  Correftions  of  Pliny's  Natural 
Hiftory  3  printed  at  Bafel  if  34,  in  Folio. 

Hieronymus ,  or  Jerome  of  Brunfiwick ,  his  plain  German  Proof  3  to  which  is  ad¬ 
ded,  Brunfelfeus's  Herbal  printed  at  Strasburgh  if  31,  hi  Folio. 

Hippocrates's  Works. 

Honorius  Bellas  Vincent  inns  ^  a  Phyfician  of  his  Epi files  of  Plants,  writ 

to  Clufius 3  to  which  is  added  the  Hiftory. 

Hortus  Medicus  Edinburgenfis ,  the  Phyfick  Garden  at  Edinburgh ,  or  a  Cata¬ 
logue  of  Plants  there,  by  Jacob  Sutherland  of  Edinburgh ,  1683,  in  Offavo. 

Hermannus's  Catalogue  of  Plants  of  the  Garden  at  Leyden ,  by  Paul  Hermannus 3 
Profefior  of  Phyfick  and  Botany  in  that  Univerfity  3  printed  there  1687. 

Hortus  Malabaricus  Indicus . 

Hortus  Regius  Blefienfis  3  printed  at  Paris  1 6ff. 

Hortus  Regius  Parijienfis ,  the  Royal  Garden  at  Parity  1 66 f. 

Johannes  Bauhinus's  Hiftory  of  Plants,  carried  on  by  Henricus  Charier  us ,  Doftor 
of  Bafifi  and  enlarg’d  by  Chabræus  of  Geneva ,  i6fo,  in  Folio. 

Imperatus  Ferrantes ,  a  Neapolitan  Apothecary,  publifh’d  a  Natural  Hiftory  in 
twenty-eight  Books,  with  Figures  of  Stones,  Corals,  Sponges,  iftc.  and  of  Planes 
and  Fruits,  thirty-three 3  printed  at  Naples ,  1799,  and  Venice ,  1672,  in  Folio. 

Ten  Parts  of  the  Hiftory  of  the  Weft-Indies ,  with  an  Addition  to  the  ninth 
Part,  in  F0//0. 

Ten  Parts  of  the  Eaft- Indies^  in  Folio . 

Johnfton' s  Natural  Hiftory  of  Animals  with  Copper-CuttS3  printed  at  Amfter - 
I<5f7,  in  Folio . 

Lacuna ,  (Andrew)  his  Commentaries  on  Dioficorides ,  with  Figures  3  writ  in 
Spanijh ,  and  printed  at  Salamanca ,  iff 2.  in  Folio . 

Lemnius ,  (Levinus)  of  facred  Plants  3  printed  at  Lyons^  ifpf,  hiOtflavo. 

Lerius ,  (Johannes)  writ  the  Hiftory  of  Brafil ,  firft  in  French ,  then  in  Latin  3 
printed  at  Geneva ,  if 94. 

Linfcotus ,  FA/gG  his  Itinerary  and  Voyage  into  the  Eaft  -Indies^  belong¬ 

ing  to  the  Portuguefie  3  with  the  Annotations  of  Bernardus  Paludanus  3  printed  at 
the  Hague ,  if 99,  in  AWA. 

Lobellius ,  (Matthew)  his  Figures  of  Plants  and  Roots  3  printed  at  Antwerp^  - 
if 8 1,  in  a  long  Form  in  ghiarto . 

His  illuftrations  of  Roots,  together  with  the  further  Care  and  D ill i pence  of 
William  How  an  EngUJhman  3  printed  at  London  i<5ff,  in  fifiiano. 

Lobellius' s  Observations  and  Hiftory  of  Plants  and  Roots  3  printed  at  Antwerp f 
if 76,  in  Folio.. 


Lonicerus * 
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Lonicerus ,  (Adam)  this  was  the  Herbal  of  Eucharius ,  writ  in  High  Dutch ,  and 
afterwards  publifh’d  under  the  Name  of  Adam  Lonicerus ,  with  833  Cuts  about 
the  Year  if  82,  at  Franckfort. 

Ludovicus  Romania  his  Voyage  into  the  Eajl  :  Seven  Books  with  the  Notes  of 
Archangelus  Madriguanus  and  others,  who  have  defcrrb’d  the  New  World, 

A  general  Hiftory  of  Plants  of  Lyons ,  by  Gulielmus  Roviilius ,  if  865  it  is  ufu- 
1  y  call’d  Dalechamp's  Hiftory  in  French . 

'  Malpighius  ( Marcellas)  his  Anatomy  of  Plants  5  printed  at  London ,  in  /W. 

Marcgravius  (George)  his  eigot  Books  of  the  Natural  Hi  (tory  of  Brafil  \  this 
Work  was  printed  in  Holland  with  that  of  PijV s,  in  the  Year  1648,  in  Folio. 

Matthiolus  his  Commentaries  on  fix  Books  of  Diofcorides ,  &c.  printed  at  Ve- 
nice ,  ifdf. 

Matthiolus  quoted  by  Lohellius  in  the  Book  entitled  hones  Lobellii. 

Matthiolus  on  the  Venice  Edition,  ifdf. 

Mentrelius ,  chief  Phyfician  to  the  Elector  of  Brandenburgh ,  his  Univerfal  In¬ 
dex  of  the  Names  of  all  the  Plants  in  feveral  Languages;  with  a  lmall  one  of  the 
fcarce ft  Plants,  andfome  Figures  cut  in  Copper;  printed  at  Berlin,  1681,  in  Folio. 

Mefue's  Works,  of  the  choice  of  cathartick  or  purging  Medicines,  with  the 
Corredtion  and  Ufeof  the  two  Books,  whereof  the  firft  are  the  general  Canons, 
and  the  fécond  treats  of  Simples;  printed  at  Venice,  1613.  in  Folio. 

Monard  (Nicolas)  a  Phyfician  of  Seville ,  his  Hiftory  of  fimple  Medicines 
brought  from  America  ;  writ  firft  in  Spanijh ,  then  done  into  Latin  by  Clufius , 
and  afterwards  tranflated  into  French  by  Antony  Colin ,  Apothecary  at  Lyons  :  This 
Work  was  printed  with  that  of  Garzias  ab  Horto  and  Acofia ,  in  the  Year  itfip* 
in  OLlavo. 

Morifon's  Univerfal  Hiftory  of  Plants  ;  the  fécond  Part  by  Robert  Morifon  Bo  ta- 
nick  Profeftor  at  Oxford  ;  printed  there,  1680.  in  Folio. 

The  Hortus  Regius  Blefenfis  enlarg’d  by  Robert  Morifon  ;  primed  at  London , 
1669,  in  Otdavo.  >  / 

Morifon's  Botanick  Preludes. 

Norifon's  New  Defcription,  or  ranging  of  umbelliferous  Plants;  printed  at 
Oxford ,  1(572,  in  Folio. 

Nehemiah  Grew's  New  Anatomy  of  Plants  ;  printed  at  London  in  Folio. 

NicandeFs  Treacle  and  Alexipharmacks,  with  the  Greek  Readings,  or  Scholia 
of  an  uncertain  Author;  printed  at  Venice  1  y'z 3 .  Quarto. 

An  Edition  of  the  fame  Author  with  the  Greek  and  Latin  Readings  of  Gor - 
raus  ;  printed  at  Pans,  iffy,  in  Quarto. 

Oviedus  Confalvus  Ferdinandus  his  General  Hiftory  of  the  IVe ft- Indies  :  This 
Work  has  been  turn’d  into  French  by  Mr.  Dur  et  in  Oliavo. 

Paludanus  BernarduFs  Notes  on  the  Indian  Hiftory  of  Linfcotius ,  with  the 
Addition  of  Indexes ,  &c. 

Paul  Herman's  Prodromus  of  the  Batavian  Paradife ;  printed  at  Amferdam 
in  Oolavo. 

Parkinfons  Ferreftrial  Paradife,  in  which  is  contain’d  a  Hiftory  of  all  Flowers, 
Fruit-Trees,  &c.  that  are  cultivated  in  Gardens  or  Orchards;  printed  at  Lon¬ 
don,  1629,  in  Folio. 

Parktnfon's  Theatrum  Botanicum-,  printed  at  London,  1(540,  in  Folio. 
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An  Account  of  the  Names  of  the  Authors 

Petrus  Pena  :  See  Adver  farior  um  Opus . 

Paulas  Re  ne  almas  Blefenfis  his  Specimen  of  the  Hi  (tory  of  Plants,  with  Copper 
Curs  $  printed  at;  Paris ,  i<5i  t,_,in  Quarto. 

Philip  Pigafetta's  Hiftory  of  the  Kingdom  of  Congo ,  &cc. 

Pilleterius ,  ( Cafpar )  of  the  Plants  growing  in  Zelamj ,  in  an  Alphabetical  Man*' 
ner  y  printed  at  Middleburgh ,  î6io,  in  OHiavo, 

Pifo:  See  Gulklmus  Pifo . 

Pliny's  Hiftory,  in  which  feveral  Things  are  extant  concerning  the  Culture 
nnd  Virtue  of  Plntsa.  This  Work  was  tranflated  into  French ,  by  Mr.  Dupinet , 
and  printed  at  Z40/ZJ,  1781,  in  Folio . 

Pitton  Tournefort's  Elements  of  Botany,  or  the  Method  of  knowing  Plants  $ 
printed  at  Paris  at  the  King’s  Charge,  1694,  OUavo. 

Leonard  Plunkenett's  Phytographia j  the  fir  It  Part  printed  at  London^  1691,  in 
Folio .  .  • 

Father  Plunder's  Defcription  of  American  Plants y  printed  at  Paris ,  1693,  in 
Folio. 

Pona  (John)  Apothecary  at  Verona ,  his  Catalogue  of  Simples  growing  in 
Montehaldo ,  with  the  Defcription  of  feveral  others,  and  fixieen  Figures,  adding 
Clufius's  Hiftory  of  rare  Plants.  This  Work,  after  feveral  Editions,  was  tran¬ 
slated  into  Italian  by  Francis  Pona ,  Dr.  of  Phyfick,  and  the  Author’s  Son  y 
printed  at  Venice ,  id  17,  in  Quart 0,  at  Zfay?/,  1608,  and  at  Antwerp  in  Folio . 
Profper  Alpinus  of  Egyptian  Plants  \  printed  at  Venice*,  1633,  in  Quarto. 

Prof  per  Alpinus' s  two  Books  of  Exotick  Plants  5  printed  at  Venice^  1676,  in 
Quarto. 

Johannes  Baptifta  Porta  d. Neapolitan,  twelve  Books  printed  at  Frankfort ,  if 92, 
in  Quarto  :  This  Author  writ  feveral  other  Works,  efpecially  the  Phyfiognomy, 
or  Hiftory  of  feveral  Plants  adorn’d  with  Figures,  in  Oflavo. 

Quadramius ,  a  Divine,  and  Botanift  to  the  Duke  of  Ferrara ,  writ  a  Treatiie 
of  Treacle  and  Mithridate  y  printed  at  Ferrara ,  1797,  in  Quarto. 

Play's  Catalogue  of  Englijh  Plants,  and  the  Ifles  adjacent  y  printed  at  London , 
1677,  i nOfitavo. 

Ray's  Hiftory  of  Plants  ;  printed  at  London ,  i<58<5,  in  Folio. 

Ray's  Methodical  Synopfis  of  Britifle  Roots  by  the  fame  Author,  John  Ray  Fel¬ 
low  of  the  Royal  Society  y  printed  at  London ,  1690,  in  Offavo. 

Rauwolfius 5  (Leonard)  his  Defcription  of  feveral  Plants  in  his  Travels  into  the 
Eaji-Indies ,  and  their  Cutsy  printed,  1783,  in  Quarto. 

Renodœus ,  (John)  his  five  Books  of  Pharmaceutical  Inftitutions  5  to  which  are 
added  Three  of  the  Materia  Medica  -,  printed  at  Paris ,  1608,  in  Quarto. 

Robini  Hortus ,  or  the  Garden  of  John  Robin's  Royal  Botanift  to  Henry  the 
Fourth  o i -France^  with  214  Figures  5  printed  at  Paris,  1608,  in  Folio. 
Rondeletius  oiFifhy  printed  at  Lyons.,  1774. 

Ruellius's  Tranftation  of  three  Books  of  Diofcorides  into  Latin J  concerning  the 
Nature  of  Roots  *  printed  at  Bafil,  1737,  in  Folio. 

Scaliger ,  (Julius  Ccefar)  his  Animadverfions  upon  fix  Books  o ï  Fheophraflus,  of 
the  Caufes  of  Plants  y  printed  at  Geneva,  if6<5,  in  Folio  and  Ohlavo. 
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Schola  BtitnmW)  printed  at  Amftevdam^  £689*  in  Twelves. 

Schroder's  Phamacopœia  Medico-Chymicaj  whereof  there  are  feveral  Im  préfixons  * 

Schwenckfeldius's  Catalogue  of  the  Roots  and  Fofliis  of  Silefia  ;  printed  at  Le  ip- 
ftck 5  1601,  in  Quarto* 

Suvertii  Florilegium ,  in  which,  befîdes  the  many  Figures,  there  are  47  Plants 
from  both  the  Indies  not  defcrib’d  before;  printed  at  Frankfort ,  1612,  in  Folio * 

Sylvatici ,  ( Matthœi )  Opus  Pandeïïarum\  printed  at  Venice^  14995  in  Folio. 

Tahernæmontanus  his  German  Hi  dory,  publifli’d  in  three  Parts,  with  2.087  Fi* 
gures  ;  printed  at  Frankfort ,  if 88,  in  Folio. 

The  fame  enlarg'd  with  the  Description  of  Plants,  Cuts,  and  feveral  Medi¬ 
cines,  by  Cafpar  Rauhinus*  in  the  Year  16x3,  in  Folio. 

The  Figures,  or  Prints  of  the  fame,  with  the  bare  Names  in  Latin  and  High 
Dutch  ;  printed  at  Frankfort ,  xypo. 

Thalius ,  Sylva  Hercynia ,  or  a  Catalogue  of  Plants,  growing  naturally  on  the 
Mountains  and  Parts  adjacent  to  Hercynia  3  printed  at  Frankfort ,  if  88.  This 
Catalogue  is  ufually  joyn5d  to  and  adorn'd  with  the  Medicinal  Garden  of  Came*» 
rarius . 

Theopbraftus* s  Hiftory  of  Plants;  the  Greek  Edition  printed  at  Venice ,  iff 2» 
in  Qïïavo  -,  at  Bafif  îf4ï,  in  Quarto  5  and  Gaza's  Verfion  at  Lyons^  iff 2,  in 
OElavo ,  with  Jordan's  Correction. 

Theophrafius  Rrefius' s  ten  Books  of  the  Hiftory  of  Plants  which  Bodteus  illu* 
ftrated;  printed  at  Jmfterdam^  1644,  in  Folio. 

Thevefs  Cofmography  in  French ,  publifh’d  with  feveral  Figures  of  Plants  and 
Animals  The  fame  Author  has  writ  in  French ,  a  Hiftory  of  what  is  Angularly 
remarkable  in  jV>w  France  in  America  %  whereunto  is  added  twelve  Figures  of 
Plants  1  printed  at  Paris,  iff 7,  in  Quarto. 

Tragus  his  Hiftory,  which  was  often  publifh’d  at  Strashurgh  in  the  German 
Language  in  Folio  ;  but  now  is  tranflated  into  Latin  with  f  67  Cults,  tho*  they 
are  deferib'd  to  800  ;  printed  at  Strashurgh ,  if  22,  in  Quarto. 

Turner ,  (William)  his  Hiftory  of  Plants  in  Englijh ,  with  feme  Figures;  print¬ 
ed  at  London  in  Folio. 

Feflingius's  Obfervations  upon  Pro/per  Alpinus ,  concerning  Egyptian  Plants  ; 
printed  at  Padua ,  1638,  in  Quarto. 

Virgilius  Mar  ce  Hus' s  Interpretation  of  Diofcorides ,  with  Commentaries  of  the 
fame;  printed  at  Cologn^  if 29,  in  Folio. 

Giacomo  Zanoni's  Herbal,  taken  from  the  publick  Phyfick  Garden  at  Bologna  y 
printed  there  in  167^  in  F0//0. 
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Several  fcarce  and  curious  Plants  lately  brought  from  the 
American  Iflands  ;  communicated  to  Monfieur  Lemerys  Bookfeller* 
and  publiiricd  with  Lemery  s  Content*  by  Jofeph  ‘Donatus  of  Surian * 
a  Phyfician  of  Marfeilles *  a  Lover  of  Botany*  and  alfo  Profeffor  in 
America ,  being  fent  thither  by  the  French  King  to  promote  Botanick 
Knowledge. 


A  COUOUA ,  the  firft  fort,  being  another  Kind  of  Boxthorn,  with  feather’d  or  wing’d 
Branches,  bearing  Fruit  of  a  red  Blufh,  a  round  Flower,  yellow  and  fcented. 

•JL  J|  Acououa ,  a  fécond  Indian  Kind  ;  a  wing’d  Bramble  firft  codded,  with  an  Acacia 

Leaf,  and  a  white  fweet  Flower. 

Abrus  of  Alpinus,  Pifo* s  fcarlet  Berry,  which  Bauhinus  has  delineated  with  a  black  Spot. 
Are-Kepa ,  with  the  Sharpnefs  of  Pel  1  iiory ,  and  the  Likenefs  of  it. 

Anouagou ,  the  firft  fort,  a  Sea-Pulfe,  purple,  fpik’d  with  a  Stone-Fruit,  not  eatable, >  of 
a  brown  Colour,  flreak’d  with  white  Spots. 

Anouagou ,  the  fécond  fort,  a  Sea  Pul fe  or  Pea,  without- purple  Spikes,  and  with  a  lefs 
flony  Fruit. 

Anouagou ,  the  third  fort,  a  ftony  Sea-Puife,  with  a  white  fpik’d  Flower,  and  narrower 

Leaves. 


Anouagou ,  the  fourth  fort,  with  fquare,  black,  long  Cods,  and  a  white  Flower. 

Acacia ,  the  fir  ft  crown’d  fort,  with  flat,  blackifh,  purple  Pods  ;  the  Flower  of  a  golden 
fcarlet  Colour. 

Another,  crown’d  Acacia ,  with  narrower  Leaves,  podded,  and  that  grows  in  the  Woods, 
with  a  fweet  Flower. 

Anacocco ,  a  Kind  of  Indian  Tree  that  bears  an  Apple,  with  a  golden  Fruit  that  is  eatable, 

call’d  a 3 aft ard  Mammon* 
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Acantha  and  Acacia  of  India,  a  foetid  Pod,  with  a  long  and  narrower  Leaf,  and  a  fweet, 
golden,  round  Flower. 

Alanalu,  a  milky  Tree  that  bears  a  Prune,  from  which  the  Indians  make  the  beft  Wine. 

Acouaa ,  and  the  Amoroa  of  India,  a  Fruit  bearing  a  thorny  Ofier,  with  broad  Pods,  and  a 
round,  golden,  fweet  Flower. 

Aflragallus,  the  purple  colour’d,  with  the  longed  Root,  and  a  hairy  Seedy 

Abucia ,  the  beautiful  ftraight  fort  of  Alpinus ,  with  narrower  Leaves,  lefs  fweet  and  pur» 
pie  Flower. 

Aipi  Indian ,  a  Fruit  bearing  milky  Runner,  that  produces  a  fort  of  fcented  Aloes,  and 
is  of  the  Size  of  a  Cucumber. 

Acaiu ,  a  Tree  bearing  aniAppIe,  with  a  very  delightful  red  Fruit,  and  a  Nut  hanging 
down  in  dead  of  an  Anacardium . 

AJfourou ,  a  royal,  aromatick,  Indian  Tree,  commonly  call’d  Indian  IVood. 

Bipicaa,  a  Fruit  of  Angola ,  with  a  trefoil  Leaf,  a  yellow  Flower,  and  excellent  for 
eating. 

Bamia  of  Alpinus ,  a  hairy  Mallow,  with  a  yellow  Flower  and  Nutmeg  Seed,  as  Bauhi- 
nus  has  delineated. 

Boucomibi ,  with  a  Periwinkle  Fruit,  Pods  like  a  Sword’s  Point,  with  a  golden-colour’d 
Bell  Flower,  which  the  Indians  call  Guaya ,  or  Cancros. 

Bamatu ,  with  five  Leaves,  a  Tree  that  is  crooked,  with  a  Pear-Leaf,  and  a  purple  Bell- 
Flower. 

Balati ,  a  low  venomous  Herb  in  the  Woods,  with  a  pyramidal  Grape  Finit,  of  wonder¬ 
ful  Virtues. 

Cayouti ,  the  fird  fort,  a  fen  Able  Bramble  and  chade  Thorn,  with  fhort  Pods,  with  a  fweet, 
fnowy,  round  Flower,  call’d  Chafle  Herb. 

Cayouti ,  another  fort,  bearing  a  chade  Fruit,  and  arm’d  with  terrible  Thorns,  having  a 
round  golden  Flower,,  without  Smell. 

Cariarou  the  third,  a  Sea-Bindweed,  with  large  flefhy  Leaves,  and  a  purple  Flower. 

Caachira ,  the  Herb  Anil,  from  which  Indigo ,  or  a  Pade,  is  made,  with  which  they  dye 
Wool  and  other  Things. 

Cariarou ,  aSfecond  fort,  a  ribb’d  Bindweed,  variegated  with  a  golden  Flower. 

Couyarali ,  with  a  flaxen  Leaf,  and  white  Flower. 

Caatia ,  with  the  Germander  Leaf,  that  is  often  us’d  by  the  Poor  for  Liquorice. 

Coucouli ,  a  high  Tree,  bearing  a  fweet  Fruit,  and  an  Apple  that  is  membranous,  refetrv- 
bling  a  Myrobalan  Nut,  from  whence  is  drawn  a  cathartick  or  purging  Oil. 

Another  Kind  of  Courir  oh ,  or  fine  Bindweed,  with  a  flefhy  Ivy-Berry  Flower,  a  red  Fruit, 
and  a  fpotted  Seed. 

Caoucia ,  a  fort  of  Snake-Weed,  with  a  Pel  1  itory  Leaf,  that  grows  in  the  Woods  and 
Fields,  and  is  very  fuccefsful  in  curing  the  Biting  of  Snakes  and  other  venomous  Crea¬ 
tures,  for  which  Ufe  it  yields  Precedence  to  any  other  Antidote 

Ceratia ,  a  thorny  three-leav’d  and  Pod-bearing  Tree,  with  a  Tear  let  Leaf.  Clufms  calls 
it  the  Coral-Tree. 

Crithmum ,  bearing  the  Berry  of  the  Palm  of  Sr.  Chrijlophers ,  with  Leaves  of  the  Thidt- 
nefs  of  the  largeft  Purflane,  and  a  little  white  Flower  without  Smell. 

Cururuape ,  a  Fruit  bearing  three-leav’d  venomous  Coralloide,  or  Shrub-Plant,  of  trie 
Per' winkle  Kind,  a  famous  Creeper,  whofe  Leaves  th t  Indians  ufe  for  venereal  Wounds.. 

Cocao ,  a  Mexican  Filbert  or  Nut,  from  which  the  fam’d  Chocolate  is  made. 

Cocontiba ,  an  Americans  purge  Laurel,  a  c  au  flick  Tree,  with  a  white  frneHing  Clufter 
of  Seeds,  that  are  a  powerful  Ilydragogue ,  or  the  Indian  Cnidium. 

Cariarou ,  the  fir 0:  Kind,  a  rib’d  Bindweed,  with  a  golden  Cluflfr,  and  the  Seed  of  Poly- 
anthos. 

third  Kind  of  Cariarouf  is  a  Sea- Bindweed,  with  a  white  fweet  Flower, 
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The  fourth  Kind  of  Cartarou  is  a  Sea- Bindweed,  wish  a  bloody  Flower,  and  jagged 
Leaves, 

Caratha,  an  American  Herb,  with  longer  Leaves  than  Aloes ^  a  DaSlyloides  with  a  white 
add  Fruit,  of  which  is  drawn  a  fine  tough  Thread, 

Cal  ah  a,  an  Indian  Daphnoide  Tree,  or  fort  of  Periwinkle,  with  a  Fruit  like  a  Gall-Nut, 
from  which  the  Indians  draw  an  Oil,  and  anoint  therewith, 

Camara  the  fixth,  a  Kind  of  Fruit  bearing  Penny- royal  Herb,  with  purple  Flowers  knit 
together, 

CaravicQu ,  a  fmall  Kind  of  the  Riçinus ,  or  Pinc-Nnt,  with  a  little  Seed,  an  American 
purging  Fruit, 

Doiicum ,  a  whitilh  ftony  Cotton,  or  Flaxweed,  with  fhort  Husks,  or  Cods,  with  the 
final l  black  Berry  of  Pifi  not  eatable. 

Datura,  a  (hrubby  or  ftalky  Stryçhnis ,  or  Nightfhade,  with  a  round  prickly  Apple,  and 
j  a  great  purple  Flower, 

Rleimou,  Indian  and  odorous,  a  hairy  nephritick  Herb  of  wonderful  Virtues, 

Evomtnus ,  a  winding  Shrub  bearing  a  quadruple  Berry,  in  Form  of  an  Apple. 

Emouioubay,  a  very  fmall  creeping  Mallow  that  is  white,  with  a  golden  red  .Flower, 
with  fhiniog  Bladders  of  Silver,  the  mod  excellent  uterine  Herb, 

Ere  coulib  anna ,  a  purp  XeCrefs,  Dittander,  or  Piperitis ,  gently  prickly,  with  a  cau  flick  Root; 
the  Smell  whereof  will  ftupify  Serpents. 

An  Indian  reedy  Grafs,  broad  leaf’d,  with  Branches,  and  very  winding,  with  a  purple 
Tail,  and  Stone-crop  Seed. 

Gnaiacum ,  an  Indian  Tree,  with  rounder  Leaves  than  the  Box,  and  a  purple  Flower, 
commonly  call’d  Holy  Wood, 

Jamaheu ,  the  famous  Riçinus ,  with  Palm  Leaves  jagged  deeply,  or  Indented.  Bauhims 
delineates  it  the  Purging  Hazel,  or  Filbert. 

ïnimbùy ,  a  thorny  winding  Fruit  with  tlony  Kernels.  Clujius  calls  it  Lobus  fpimfus,  the 
prickly  Lobe « 

IchicQuliba ,  that  refembles  an  Afh,  with  a  golden  horned  Fruit,  and  Flowers  almoft  like 
Pimpernel,  the  Root  whereof  Is  diuretfck. 

Jaboureitica ,  ao  Indian  thorny  Tree,  with  Leaves  that  ftiiell  very  near  refembling  thofe 
of  Rue,  with  very  fmall  purple  Flowers,  call’d,  in  French ,  Hrood  of  Pian. 

Jynaoa)  an  Indian  purging  Buckthorn,  with  a  pointed  fieihy  Leaf,  and  an  odorous  red 
Flower* 

Kebecati ,  a  Utile  maritime  Tree,  with  a  Fruit  very  like  the  Citron  Myrobalan,  a  Sped» 
Eck  in  the  Bloody-Flux, 

KacouacQU  Bona ,  an  Indian  Mallow  Tree,  ûiining  with  a  fiver  colour’d  Leaf, 

Larani ,  with  the  white  Flower  ;  the  great  American  Riçinus ,  the  black.  Bauhinus ,  in 
his  Pinax ,  calls  them  Pignones  de  hs  Infierms,  or  the  Devil's  purging  Nuts • 

Latyrus ,  the  narrow  leaf’d,  with  a  large  blue  Flower,  the  mod  beautiful  Bindweed. 
Litkoffermum  Gramineum%  Grafs  Stone- Crop,  with  the  broad  reedy  Leaf,  and  a  particular 
purplifh  black  Tail. 

Mynty,  a  Dyfenterick  Tree,  with  the  Pear-Leaf  and  Olive  Fruit,  which  the  Slacks  ufe 
among  their  Eatables* 

Macenilte)  a  veoemous  and  milky  Tree,  with  a  fweei  Fruit  like  an  Apple,  which  the/»- 
dims  poifon  their  Arrows  with. 

Monbanhohn ,  the  fécond  fort,  a  Kind  of  Eufatorium^  that  bears  golden  Clufiers  on  its 
Stalks. 

Manalou ,  a  yellow  Bindweed  that  looks  like  a  Bryony,  with  a  lharp  Leaf,  and  a  red 
Olive-like  Fruit. 

Mentiakeira,  a  hairy  fcorching  Pulfe,  with  a  broad  trefoil  Leaf,  a  golden  crown’d  Flower, 
commonly  called  a  Grating  Pea , 
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Merncnya,  the  golden,  in  Form  of  an  Apple,  adorn’d  with  a  large  purple  Flower,  with 
a  Threading  Leaf  deeply  indented. 

Meeru ,  the  firfi  Of  Brafil ,  an  Indian  broad  leaf’d  Cane. 

Mat  allow,  another  lagenarious  Tree,  with  a  letter  four- fquare  hollow’d  Fruit,  like  a  To¬ 
bacco  Box. ,  ,  » 

Another  Mantiakeha ,  being  a  hairy  Pulfe,  with  a  woolly  Pod,  and  a  coronated  purple 
Flower. 

Meeru ,  or  another  Indian  Cane,  with  narrow  Leaves,  and  a  yellow  Flower. 

Mebipi ,  a  black  American  Pea,  with  a  white  Tuft  on  the  top,  call’d,  Tie  Pea  of  good  Life. 

Mandubi ,  an  American  four  leav’d  Plant,  with  a  yellow  Flower. 

Mouffambey ,  an  Oleran  Herb  of  the  Indies,  an  ered  horny  Cinquefoil,  with  a  fine  leafy 
Stem,  and  blackifh  purple  Flower.  .  * 

The  third  Moniochiba,  a  fenny  Violet  colour’d  Almond-Tree,  th zPeletuvier  Violh. 

Noulonrhue ,  another  Soap-wort,  being  a  Tree  that  bears  a  Grape  or  Berry,  which  the 
Indians  ufe  for  Soap. 

Nhaloubonou,  a  maritime  Tree,  with  a  red  Myrobaian  Fruit,  and  a  Leaf  broader  and 
more  flefhy  than  the  Piflachm. 

Ovacobiba,  an  unknown  fort  of  Almond  Fruit,  the  1  ree  of  which  bears  thirty  four  kinds 
of  Gums,  with  Chcfnut  Leaves. 

Oulaboult ,  the  firft  Kind,  a  Fruit  bearing  a  Creeper,  with  golden  Flowers,  that  fly  away 
in  Down. 

The  fécond  Oulahouli ,  or  Indian  Golden  Rod,  with  a  fweet  purple  Berry. 

Onaiboubon,  a  hoary  Fruit  bearing  Celandine,  with  the  Leaves  of  Bears-foot,  or  black 
Hellebore,  and  the  Flower  refembling  the  Cotton,  with  a  whitifli  Sky-Colour,  whofe  yel¬ 
low  Juice  purges  like  the  Pine-Nuts  of  Monardus. 

Ouroni,  a  white  Apple,  call’d  Acaiu,  of  an  excellent  Tafle. 

Ovacobiba ,  the  third  fort,  with  an  unknown  Almond  Fruit,  and  Walnut  Leaves,  The 
Tree  bears  thirty  five  fragrant  Gums  in  the  higheft  Woods. 

Oucoulihue,  a  high  Indian  Tree,  with  a  fweet,  woody,  or  dry  membranous  Apple,  near 
to  the  Cathartick  Myrobaian  Nut,  with  a  red  Flower. 

Ovaraoua,  an  Indian  Tree,  like  the  Frangula  of  Matthiolus ,  the  Decodion  of  whofe 
Leaves  and  Bark  purges  downwards. 

Ovacoubiba,  another  Kind  of  the  unknown  Almond,  being  a  lofty  American  Pifiachia  Tree, 
with  woolly  Leaves. 

Ouloucouya,  the  firfi  fort,  an  Indian  Scabious,  with  a  fharp  tuberous  Root,  very  beautiful, 
fomething  like  the  Sow-Thittle,  with  a  fweet  red  Flower. 

Pifum,  the  fmall  Bladder  Nut,  with  black  Fruit,  and  a  white,  as  Bauhinus  has  delineated 

it.  The  Pifum  Cor  datum  of  Lobe  lilts, 

Papaver,  the  white  prickly  Poppy,  with  the  Hellebore  Leaf,  whofe  yellow  or  golden 
juice  purges  dropfical  Bodies. 

Palmitesy  the  fourth  fort,  fair  and  branching  in  the  Woods,  with  a  long  Tail,  very 
fweet  and  grateful. 

Quya,  and  the  round  Indian  Pepper  lefs  biting. 

Qui  Gumbo,  the  branching  Mallow,  with  the  Willow- Leaf  and  Pine-Fruit,  fit  for  eating. 
Quya  the  third  fort,  a  fmall,  oblong,  biting,  Indian  Pepper,  with  broader  Leaves. 

Rhaou,  the  Wood  Tormentil  Tree,  that  looks  like  a  Phyllirea,  with  an  Acornjvind  of 
f  ruit,  whofe  Root  dyes  well,  and  is  commonly  called  Baftard  IfabellalVood. 

Ricinus ,  the  lefs  fpreading  American  one,  the  Coralloides,  with  a  Palm  Leaf. 

Another  Riboulichi ,  a  whitifli  Indian  Bay,  appearing  with  a  Poplar  Leaf. 

The  large  Ricinus,  and  Kerva  of  the  Arabs,  bearing  Fruit  in  America ,  with  the  broadefi: 
Palm-Leaves. 

Rhamnus  Antimme ,  the  fécond  Berry*  bearer  ;  the  Bark  receiving  a  Tin  dure  in  cancerous 
Wounds. 

Another 
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Another  Riboulichi^  afharp  American  Bay,  unknown,  with  a  foft  broad  Leaf  and  Perforate*’ 

Savariaba ,  a  thorny  Tree  like  a  Sloe,  containing  a  black  purging  Pitch,  or  Marrow. 

Sefatnum  and  Senfem ,  an  Oleran  Herb,  or  Indian  Corn  or  Grain,  from  whence  is  drawn  a 
famous  Oil  amongfl  the  Indians.  K 

Sair  of  the  Indians ,  an  Hemp- like  branching  Sorrel,  or  four  Dock,  crown'd  with  a  pur¬ 
ple  Fruit,  or  Guinea  Sorrel. 

Solanum  Mexicanum,  the  Mexican  Nightfliade,  with  the  red  variegated  Flower,  or  ths 
Mirabilis  Peruviana  of  Clujius ,  which  the  poor  People  ufe  for  Jalap. 

‘Tibouecatou,  a  deadly  American  Nightfliade,  with  a  prickly  Leaf,  and  a  Gold-coloured 
Fruit,  like  a  Pear. 

Titoulihue ,  a  fmall  milky  Tree,  with  a  Citron  Leaf,  a  jointed  Fruit,  and  a  white  fweet 
Flower.  ’Fis  an  excellent  Febrifuge. 

\toutou ,  a  woolly  Indian  Tree,  with  a  large  bell  y ’d  Fruit  anflng  out  of  the  Trunk. 

I'uboa ,  another  woolly  Tree  that  bears  a  lefs  Fruit,  which  the  Indians  make  ufe  of  in- 
ftead  of  the  other. 

Toulichiti ,  a  fmall,  intoxicating,  biackifh  Berry,  that  grows  in  the  Woods,  with  a  whi- 
tilh,  rough,  jagged  Leaf. 

îibouecatou ,  the  fécond  fort,  a  branching  filky  Nightfliade,  with  a  white  Apple-like 

ruit,  and  a  thorny  Leaf. 

Another  fort  of  the  Titoulihue ,  which  is  an  high  Tree  in  the  Woods,  with  lefs  Leaves, 
and  a  red  Flower  without  Smell. 

I’inouloUy  a  fenny  Buckthorn,  with  Pods  like  a  Crefcent,  and  feveral  Feet  ;  the  Flowers 
whereof  are  purging. 

Tonoloumibi ,  a  fpreeding  purple  fpik’d  Creeper,  with  a  wing’d  Seed,  that  is  ufed  to  intoxi¬ 
cate  Fifli. 

Another  fort,  lefs  beautiful  and  fpreading,  with  a  fpik’d  Berry,  and  odoriferous  Flowers. 

T’oulichiba ,  a  fort  of  podded  wild  Campion  Tree,  with  the  Mallow  Leaf;  the  Seed 
whereof  is  a  fort  of  purplifli  black  Pulfe  of  the  leguminous  Kind. 

Tobocora ,  a  thorny  venomous  Sea-Tree,  with  a  double  round  Leaf,  and  Berries  turn’d 
up  with  little  Horns,  including  in  ’em  a  fort  of  flat  Agat-like  Stones. 

Tapire ,  great,  broad,  white  Peas,  flreak’d  on  the  Back  with  purple  Colour,  call’d  the 
Grand  Gorgane ,  which  the  Poor  make  good  Food  of. 

Urucu ,  an  Indian  Tree,  with  a  hairy  Chefnut  Kind  of  Fruit,  and  a  red  Flower,  with 
which  the  Indians  extra®  a  famous  purple  Dye,  and  be  fine  a  r  their  Bodies  with  it  inftead 
of  Clothes. 

Urn  CM)  an  Indian  Tree,  bearing  a  Berry,  with  a  fmooth  Fruit,  and  a  flefliy  Flower. 
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CHAP.  Ï. 

Of  SEEDS, : 


i .  Of  Wormfeed. 

THE  Name  of  this  Seed  be- 
fpeaks  its  Virtues,  which  are 
to  kill  and  deftroy  all  kinds 
of  Worms  generated  in  Hu¬ 
man  Bodies;  and  particularly  thofe  in  Infants 
or  young  Children.  It  is  likewife  called  San - 
tol'tne ,  or  Xantoline ,  Semen  San&um ,  the  Holy 
Seed,  Semen  Santonicum ,  &c.  It  is  a  fmall 
Seed,  which  the  Perfians  trade  in  by  their  Cara- 
vans,  from  Aleppo ,  Alexandria ,  and  Smyrna ,  and 
which  is  afterwards  tranfported  to  England , 
Holland ,  and  France.  The  Caravan  is  properly 
a  Number  of  Men,  in  the  nature  of  a  Convoy, 
to  guard  the  Camels  and  other  Cattle,  which 
are  loaded  with  all  Sorts  of  Merchandize, 
that  are  brought  from  Perjia  once  or  twice  a 
Year  for  the  Levant-'Tvzàç. 

This  Plant  which  bears  the  Wormfeed  is 
compos’d  of  fuch  fmall  Leaves,  that  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  feparate  them  from  the  Seed  ;  for 
this  reafon,  thofe  of  the  Kingdom  of  Boutan 


have  Baskets  or  Sieves  on  purpofe,  which  they 
ufe  to  reduce  the  Leaves  to  Powder.  Some 
Authors  affirm  this  formfeed  to  be  of  the  fame 
Species  with  that  fort  of  Wormwood  which 
is  called  Santonique ,  becaufeit  grows  in Xain- 
tonge  ;  But  this  is  not  worth  difputing  about , 
(Ince  what  is  generally  fold,  we  know  grows 
in  Perfia ,  and  on  the  Borders  of  Mufcovy ,  as 
Letters  which  I  have  received  upon  feveral 
occafions  affure  me,  and  as  you  may  be  fatis- 
fiedfromMr.  Tavernier ,  in  the  fécond  Volume 
of  his  Travels,  page,  384,  in  thefe  Words»6 
As  to  this  Wormfeed  or  Worm- powder,  we 
cannot  reconcile  it  to  that  of  other  Seeds:  ’Tis 
an  Herb  that  grows  low,  and  near  the  Wall, 
and  yet  is  worfe  as  it  ripens;  for  then  the 
Wind  fhakes  the  greateft  part  of  the  Seed 
amongft  the  Leaves,  which  is  there  loft,  and 
that  is  the  reafon  it  is  fo  dear. 

It  grows  as  the  Worm  feed  in  the  Province  of 
Kerman ,  which  is  nothing  nigh  fogood  as  that 
of  Boutan ,  neither  will  it  yield  the  Price  to 
the  Merchant,  like  what  comes  from  that 
Country.  This  Seed  is  not  only  ofed  for 
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killing  of  Worms  in  human  Bodies  ;  but  the 
Perfians ,  and  all  the  People  towards  the  North, 
likewife  the  Englijh  and  Dutch ,  ufeit  likeCV 
raway-feeds ,  for  C on f efts  and  Sugar-plums. 

To  diftinguifh  IVormfeed  aright,  fo  as  to 
know  what  is  true,  you  ought  to  chufe  that 
which  is  well-fed  or  plump,  of  agreenifh  Caft, 
and  well-tafted,  and  take  care  that  it  be  very 
clean,  and  have  nothing  flicking  and  clinging 
to  the  Seed;  for  that  is  very  deceitful,  and 
will  increafe  the  Price  confiderably.  You 
mud  take  Care  it  be  not  too  Green,  and  that 
Southernwood-feed  be  not  impos’d  upon  you  for 
this,  tho’  they  are  eafily  to  be  diftinguith’d  ; 
for  the  IVormfeed  is  fomething  larger,  longer, 
and  of  a  darker  green,  than  the  Southernwood- 
feed^  which  is  lighter,  yellower,  refembling 
more  a  fine  clean-drefl  Chaff,  than  a  Seed,  and 
efpecially  IVormfeed ,  which  is  bitterer  and 
more  aromatick. 

Chufe  your  IVormfeed  always  as 
Lemery*  new  and  frefii  as  you  can,  clean  and 
round,  of  the  flrongefl  Tafte  and 
mo  ft  fragrant  Smell:  It  contains  a  great  deal 
of  Oyl  with  volatile  and  eflential  Salt  in 
It  :  It  Is  very  proper  for  the  Deflrudtion  of 
Worms,  excites  the  Courfes  of  Women,  fup- 
prelfes  Vapours,  ftrengthens  the  Stomach, 
caufes  a  good  Digeftion,  and  adds  a  lively 
Colour  and  Complexion  to  the  Face»  The 
Dofe,  from  half  a  Scruple  to  a  Dram,  in 
Powder,  to  be  taken  in  the  Morning  fading, 
or  in  an  Infufion  in  Wine,  or  made  into  Con¬ 
fers,  to  be  eat  with  roafted  Apples  Evening 
and  Morning.  The  chymical  Oil  is  excellent 
to  anoint  the  Stomach  or  Belly  with  for  the 
fame  purpofes.  A  compound  Powder  may  be 
made  thus:  Take  formfeed  two  Drams; 
Powder  of  Coraline  one  Ounce;  Æthiops  Mi¬ 
merai  half  an  Ounce  :  Mix  them  :  Dofe,  from 
half  a  Dram  to  a  Dram,  fading. 

%,  Of  the  Chouan  in  French  ,  or  Car¬ 
mine-Seed. 

THis  is  a  little  light  Seed,  of  a 
yellowifh  green  Colour,  the 
Tafte  fomething  fait  and  biting,  and 
much  refembling  the  IVormfeed)  except  that  it 
is  much  larger  and  lighter. 

This  Plant  grows  low,  and  carries  Its  Seed 
in  little  Bunches  orClufters  onitsTop,  little 
•  different  from  the  IVormfeed, 


It  would  be  almoft  impoffible  to  get  an  ex- 
a£t  Knowledge  of  the  manner  of  Growth  of 
this  Plant  which  bears  th t  Chouan:  All  that  I 
know  of  it  is  from  the  Relation  of  feveral  Per- 
fons,  and  particularly  Monlieur  deGuillerague , 
Ambaffador  in  Turky  for  th t  French  King,  who 
when  he  return’d  to  Paris ,  brought  a  good 
Quantity  along  with  him. 

If  you  would  know  how  to  chufe  the  bed 
Seed,  you  muft  take  that  which  is  greeniib, 
the  larged,  and  belt- clean’d  or  dreft,  and  lead 
fill’d  with  Specks,  like  Holes  in  rotten  Wood. 

it  is  of  no  other  ufe,  that  I  know  of,  in 
France ,  but  to  make  Carmine ,  and  for  the  Fea¬ 
ther-Men  or  Upholfterers,  who  dye  with  it; 
but  at  prefent  mind  it  very  little. 

This  Author  agrees  with  the  for¬ 
mer  in  the  Defcription  and  Ufe  of  Lemery . 
this  Exotick;  which  he  fays  is  like 
IVormfeed. \  but  in  Tafte  a  little  fait  and  pun¬ 
gent;  it  grows  upon  a  Shrub-Plant,  plum’d 
on  the  Tops,  like  a  Nofegay;  it  is  brought 
from  the  Levant ,  and  ufed  for  Carmine . 

5.  Of  Macedonian-Parfley. 

Acedonian-Parjley  is  a  Plant 
which  refembles  infomemea-  Pomet. 
fure  our  Garden -Parjley  \  but  this 
Seed  is  a  great  deal  lefs,  much  longer  and 
(harper  pointed,  and  grows  in  Clufters  like 
Fennel-Seed .  This  plant  receives  its  Name 
from  the  Kingdom  of  Macedon ,  where  it  grows 
naturally,  and  from  whence  the  Seed  is  tranf- 
ported,  which  is  almoft  the  only  part  of  this 
Plant  that  is  ufed  in  Phyfick. 

Make  choice  of  the  neweft  Seed,  which  is 
dean,  well-fed,  longifh,  and  of  a  brownifh 
green  Colour;  let  it  be  well  tafted  and  aro- 
matick,  which  are  the  chief  Dîftin&ions  of 
the  goodnefs  of  Macedonian- Parjley  ;  becaufe 
there  are  fome  who  very  improperly  ufe  our 
common  Parfley-Seed,  and  others  again  a  fort 
of  black  Seed  from  the  large  Small  age,  which 
the  Gardiners  falfly  call  Macedonian- Parjley. 
Andromachus ,  Phyfician  to  Nero,  General  of  the 
Roman  Legions  in  the  time  of  the  War  betwixt 
the  Romans  and  Hannibal ,  invented  a  Treacle 
which  we  now  call  Venice-Treacle ,  in  which 
he  put  this  Seed,  by  the  Name  of  Macedonian- 
Parjley ^  as  it  vrasapoweifrtAlexipbarmack  ox 
Refifter  of  Poyfon  and  Peftilence. 


It 
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It  may  be  taken  early  in  the  Morning,  half 
an  Ounce  in  a  Glafs  of  Wine,  or  other  Li¬ 
quor  proper  to  the  Difeafe. 

Says  it  is  of  the  fame  fpecies  of 
Lemery.  Par/ley  with  ours;  but  the  Leaves 
are  much  larger,  and  a  little  more 
indented;  the  Seed  abundantly  fmaller,  long¬ 
er,  fharper  pointed,  and  more  aromatick.  This 
Plant  grows  in  Mace  dm ,  from  whence  the 
dryed  Seed  is  brought  hither. 

The  choice  of  it  ought  to  be  the  fame  as  be¬ 
fore  direded.  It  contains  a  great  deal  of  ex¬ 
alted  Oil  and  volatile  Salt  ;  it  is  aperitive,  ex¬ 
cites  to  U rine,  provokes  the  Monthly  Courfes, 
refills  Poifon,  and  expels  Wind  ;  it  is  Lithon- 
triptick,  or  a  powerful  breaker  of  the  Stone 
in  the  Kidneys  ;  and  apply’d  in  the  Form  of  a 
Cataplafm,  eafes  Pain,  and  abates  the  raging  of 
the  Gout,  efpecially  from  a  cold  Gaufe.  This 
Seed  may  be  us’d  either  in  Powder, Decodion, 
Tindure,  chymical  or  expreffed  Oil,  and  in 
the  dittill’d  Water  of  it,  which  is  opening, 
cleaning,  diuretick,  and  fudorifick,  like  Trea¬ 
cle  Water,  and  therefore  is  us’d  in  the  Com¬ 
position  of  the  great  Treacle  of  Andromachus. 

4.  Of  Sefeli  of  Marfeilles. 

TH  I  S  Sefeli  or  Sifeleos  takes  its 
Denomination  from  Marfeilles, 
which  is  its  native  Climate ,  tho’  it 
flourifhes  more  in  feveral  other  Parts  of 
Provence  and  Languedoc.  It  is  a  Plant  which 
paffes  for  a  kind  of  Fennel ,  and  is  by  many 
Authors  call’d  Fœniculum  tortuofum ,  or  Crooked 
Fennel ;  but  has  lefs  Leaves  than  the  common 
Fennel,  and  thofe  not  fo  long,  nor  the  Stalk 
fo  ftraight  or  high,  but  on  the  contrary  more 
naked,  and  the  Branches  lefs  regular,  fpread- 
ing  themfelves  larger  on  the  fides  near  the 
bottom.  We  ufe  the  Seed,  which  grows  by 
Clutters  on  the  Tops,  after  the  fame  manner 
as  Anifeed :  When  they  come  to  Maturity, 
they  look  very  much  like  the  wild  Fennel . 
This  is  of  a  lefs  She,  longer,  heavier,  clearer, 
more  green,  of  a  good  Smell,  and  of  an  acrid 
aromatick  Tatte. 

There  are  feveral  other  forts  of  Sefeli  ;  as 
that  of  C andy,P eloponnefus ,  of  the Morea, /Ethi¬ 
opia,  &c.  but  as  it  is  only  the  Seed  of  the  Sefeli 
of  Marfeilles  that  is  in  ufe,  I  fhall  not  mention 
the  others,  but  refer  you  to  the  Authors 
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that  treat  of  them*  Some  affign  the  fame 
Virtues  to  this  Sefeli  of  Marfeilles ,  as  was  gi¬ 
ven  to  the  Parjley  of  Macedon;  and  fome  Bo- 
tanifts  call  it  the  Siler  Montanum ,  or  Sefeli  of 
the  Mountains. 

The  Latin  Authors  call  it  by  thefe 
Names,  Sefeli  Majfilienfe ,  or  Sefeli  of  Lemery, 
M affilia  ;  Sefeli  Majfilienfe  Fœniculi 
folio  Difcorides  cenfetur ,  which  was  the  Sefeli 9 
as  Difcorides  thought ,  with  the  Fennel-  Leaf  ; 
C.  B.  Foeniculum  tortuofum,  according  to  Bau- 
hin  and  Fur  ne  fort  ;  Sefeli  Majfilienfe  folio  Fœni¬ 
culi  craffiore ,  Ad .  Lob  el ,  or  the  Majfili  a  Sefeli 
with  the  thicker  Fennel-Leaf;  Fœniculum  Pe- 
trceum ,  or  Rock  Fennel. 

After  he  has  given  the  fame  Defcription  of 
it  as  Pomet,  he  fays,  it  grows  in  fandy  places 
in  the  hot  Countries,  as  in  Languedoc ,  Provence , 
and  about  Marfeilles  :  The  Seed  is  ufed  in  Phy- 
lick,  and  brought  to  us  dry;  it  ought  to  be 
chofe  moderately  large,  frefh,  and  of  a  grate¬ 
ful  Smell  ;  then  it  affords  a  great  deal  of  efien- 
tialOil  and  volatile  Salt,  is  hot  and  dry,  incides, 
opens,  difcuffes;  it  is  cephalick,  neurotick, 
pe&oral,  and  nephritick;  good  againft  Epi- 
Jepfies,  Apoplexies,  Megrims,  Vertigo’s,  Le¬ 
thargies, Cramps, Pal  fies, Convulfions, Coughs, 
Colds,  Catarrhs,  Obttrudions  of  the  Lungs, 
Wheafings,  Shortnefs  of  Breath,  Dropfies, 
Cholick  ,  Crudities  in  the  Stomach  ,  Wind, 
Obttrudion  of  the  Terms,  Pain  and  Stoppages 
in  the  Reins  and  Bladder;  and  may  be  taken 
in  Powder  from  a  Dram  to  two,  or  infus’d  in 
Wine,  or  boil’d  in  Wine,  Ale,  or  Water; 
likewife  a  Tindure  may  be  drawn  from  the 
fame  in  Spirits  of  Wine. 

f.  Of  Ameos  Biffiop’s-Weed,  or  the 
Æthiopian-Cummin. 

r  I AHE  French  call  it  L’  Ammi ,  and 

A  fometimes  D’  Ameos.  It  is  a  Pomet * 
Plant  which  has  Leaves  like  Dill,  and 
bears  a  Stem  pretty  high,  with  many  Branch¬ 
es,  which  terminate  in  Taflels  adorn’d  with 
white  Flowers,  after  which  comes  a  little 
roundilh  Seed,  fmall  and  almoft  like  your 
Sand-Seed,  call’d  fo  from  the  Plant  bearing 
that  Name. 

The  Seed  is  the  only  Part  of  the  Plant  that 
is  in  ufe,  which  ought  to  be  chofe  frefli  or 
new,  greenifii,  well-fed,  of  a  little  bitteriffi 

B  z  Tatte, 
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Tade,  and  aromaîick  Smell:  That  which 
comes  from  Alexandria  or  Crete ,  ought  to  be 
edeem’d  before  that  which  is  cultivated  in  fe- 
veral  Gardens  in  France ,  which  is  not  to  be 
didinguifh’d  in  Tad  from  Origanum  and 
Thyme  \  but  it  is  obferveable,  that  of  Alexan¬ 
dria  and  Crete  is  abundantly  better  upon  all 
Occadons.  The  fame  Virtues  are  attributed 
to  this  Seed  with  thofe  aforementioned. 

It  is  call’d  Semen  Ammeos ,  or 
Lemery.  Ammi  ah  Arena  the  Name  being 
given  to  this  Plant,  becaufe  the 
Seed  is  very  like  to  grains  of  Sand:  It 
affords  a  great  deal  of  effential  Oil,  and  vo¬ 
latile  Salt ,  and  is  attenuating,  cutting,  ape¬ 
ritive,  hyderick,  carminative,  cephalick , 
redds  Poyfon,  and  is  one  of  the  four  leffer 
hot  Seeds;  it  expells  Wind,  is  good  againd 
the  Colick  and  Pains  of  the  Womb,  and 
provokes  the  Menfes ;  it  is  ufed  in  Powder 
from  half  a  Dram  to  a  Dram  ,  in  a  Decocti¬ 
on  with  Wine  or  Water,  or  in  a  Tin&ure 
extradted  with  Spirit  of  Wine,  from  a  Dram 
to  two  Drams® 

6.  Of  Thlafpi  or  Treacle- Milliard. 

THis  Plant  is  about  a  Foot  high 
and  the  Leaves  fomething  of  a 
deep  green  Colour,  the  length  of 
the  little  Finger,  larger  towards  the  Bottom, 
and  ending  by  degrees  in  a  point  Spiral- 
ways;  the  Stem  is  charg’d  with  a  great  ma¬ 
ny  Branches,  bearing  white  Flowers,  after 
which  grow  flat  Pods,  refembling  thole  of 
the  Lentil ,  which  contain  two  Seeds  in  each, 
of  a  yellow  Colour,  tending  to  Red,  which 
in  Courfe  of  Time  change  to  a  dark  Red, 
and  the  older  they  are,  the  darker  they  grow. 
This  Seed  is  oblong  and  a  little  picked  at  the 
Ends. 

You  ought  to  chufe  that  Seed  which  is 
clean  and  frelh,  of  the  redd f fh  call,  fharp  and 
biting  ;  and  to  know  that  it  grows  in  the  hot 
Countries,  fuch  as  Langue  dock  and  Provence ; 
but  there  is  another  fort  of  Treacle-Muftard , 
whofe  Stem,  Leaves  and  Pods  are  much  lefs, 
as  well  as  the  Seed:  This  is  altogether  yel¬ 
low  and  fmaller,  comes  up  very  near  toit 
in  Taft,  but  is  abundantly  fhort  of  it  in  Vir¬ 
tue,  for  which  reafon  it  ought  to  be  rejed- 
*  ed.  I  (hall  pafs  by  other  forts  of th tthlafp 
which  are  out  of  ufe, 


This  is  particularly  recommended  for  the 
Cure  of  the  Sciatica  Gout ,  diffolving  of  the 
Stone  and  grumous  Blood;  given  in  Pow¬ 
der  from  half  a  Scruple  to  two,  in  the  Morn¬ 
ing  falling® 

The  Root  is  pretty  large  and  fi¬ 
brous,  woody,  white,  and  a  little  Lemery . 
acrid  or  biting.  This  Plant  grows 
in  uncultivated,  wild,  flony  or  Tandy  Places , 
much  expos’d  to  the  Sun  ;  likewife  among 
Corn,  on  the  tops  of  Houfcs,  and  againft  the 
Walls  ;  it  affords  a  great  deal  of  volatile  Salt, 
and  effential  Oil.  We  bring  the  dried  Seed 
from  Languedoc  and  Provence,  where  it  grows 
better  than  in  the  more  temperate  Cli¬ 
mates® 

We  chufe  the  faireft  Seed  which  is  mod 
biting  and  piquant  to  the  Tad,  like  Mu- 
ftard.  It  is  ufed  in  the  Compofltion  of  lè¬ 
verai  Medicines,  and  is  incilive,  attenuating, 
deterdve,  aperitive,  proper  to  provoke  U- 
rine,  and  the  Terms,  to  haden  the  Birth, 
and  bring  away  the  After- birth,  and  is  very 
ferviceable  to  break  inward  Apodems. 

7.  Of  Daucus,  or  Wild- Carrot  of 
Greet  or  Candia. 

"  His  Daucus  is  a  Plant  fo  very 

like  a  Parfnip ,  that  any  Body  Pomet * 
wou’d  take  it  for  one  of  that  Speci¬ 
es  ;  it  is  a  Foot  and  a  half  high  which  bears 
on  its  Top  feveral  Bunches  or  Cluders  of 
white  Flowers,  which  when  they  come  to 
Seed,  are  of  a  pale  green  ,  hairy  and  whi- 
tifli,  fomething  long  like  Cumin-Seed ,  the’ 
not  altogether  fo  long  or  big,  or  of  fo  drong 
a  Smell;  but  on  the  contrary,  their  Smell, 
and  Baft  are  both  agreeable  and  aromatick, 
for  which  Reafon  you  may  be  able  to  bear 
them  feme  Time  in  your  Mouth.  This  Seed 
is  commonly  mix’d  with  a  fmall  dud,  which 
ought  to  be  feparated  from  it.  Sometimes  it 
is  brought  from  Germany  and  the  Alps ,  but 
this  is  not  fo  good  or  ufeful  as  that  which 
comes  from  Crete,  which  is  only  to  bechofe. 

It  is  lingular  for  the  Stone ,  and  thofe 
who  are  fubjedl  to  Wind-Colicks  :  This  is 
rang’d  amongd  thofe  Medicines  which  are 
call’d  Lithontripricks,  and  pafl'es  for  a  pow¬ 
erful  Carminative ,  given  in  Radijh-Water  to 
a  Scruple ,  or  in  White- Wine,  againd  the 
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Stone  or  Gravel  early  in  the  Morning;  it 
may  be  likewife  adminiftred  in  Wind- Co¬ 
licks  at  Bed-time  in  Anifeed,  Fennel,  or  Rue- 
Water,  and  fome  add  to  it  a  fcruple  of  Salt 
of  Wormwood. 

The  Leaves  of  this  Plant  are  fome- 
Lemery.  thing  like  thofe  of  Fennel ,  the 
Root  long,  the  thicknefs  of  a  Fin¬ 
ger,  furhifti’d  with  Fibres,  and  tails  like  a 
Parfnip,  it  grows  in  ftony  and  mountainous 
Places  j  the  Seed  is  brought  over  dry  from 
Candi  a ,  and  other  hot  Countries,  and  that 
which  is  new,  clean,  well-tailed,  and  odori¬ 
ferous,  is  the  beil;  it  affords  a  great  deal  of 
Oil,  and  volatile  Salt. 

Both  the  Wild  Carrot  and  that  of  Crete , 
have  one  and  the  fame  Virtues;  but  that  of 
Crete  is  much  the  (Irongeil,  and  more  effica¬ 
cious.  They  expel  Wind,  and  are  good  a- 
gainfl  pains  of  the  Womb  and  Bowels,  ve¬ 
hement  Colicks,  Vapours  and  Hyflerick  Fits  ; 
as  alfo  again tf  old  Coughs,  Cold,  Whee¬ 
lings,  Afthma’s,  Dylury,  and  all  forts  of  ob- 
ftru&ions  of  Urine,  as  Sand,  Gravel,  Stone, 
and  tartarous  Mucilage  in  the  Reins,  Ure¬ 
ters,  and  Bladder;  they  are  us’d  in  Powder, 
from  a  Scruple  to  a  Dram  or  more,  in  De¬ 
coctions,  in  Tinctures  with  the  Spirits.  Dofe 
from  a  Dram  to  three  or  four.  An  oily 
TinCture  is  made  from  them  with  Oil  of 
Turpentine,  againft  Cramps,  Convulfions, 
Pallies,  Pains  and  Aches  from  Cold. 

8.  Of  Carui,  or  Caraways. 

CA  rui ,  which  the  Latins  call  Ca¬ 
lf  omet.  rum,  Careum ,  Caros ,  and  the 

Greeks  Caron ,  is  a  Plant  that  ap¬ 
proaches  abundantly  neareft  to  the  Wild- 
Parfnip  ;  the  Leaves  are  large,  indented  and 
divided  into  many  fmall  Parts,  among  which 
arife  feveral  fquare  Stalks  abouta  Foot  high, 
on  the  Tops  of  which  grow  Bunches,  co¬ 
ver’d  at  firft  with  white  Flowers,  which  are 
afterwards  turn’d  into  Seed,  much  like  that 
of  Garden- Parfley,  but  that  this  is  of  a  darker 
Colour,  flatter,  and  of  a  more  biting  and  pi¬ 
quant  Faff. 

This  Plant  grows  generally  in  moft  Gar¬ 
dens,  but  as  the  hot  Countries  are  moft  a- 
greeable  and  productive  of  Aromatick  Plants, 
th t  Caraways  that  the  People  of  Paris  buy  out 
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of  the  Shops,  are  thofe  brought  from  Pro¬ 
vence  and  Langue  dock. 

We  ought  to  chufe  fuch  Seed  as  comes  from 
the  belt  Soil,  well  fed,  frefh,  greenifh,  of  a 
warm  acrid  Taft,  and  aromatick  Smell,  and 
that  you  may  hold  it  in  your  Mouth  agreea¬ 
bly  ;  for  which  it  is  efteem’d  proper  to  make 
the  Breath  fweet,  and  very  good  to  pro¬ 
mote  Digeflion,  to  allay  or  expel  Wind,  to 
(Lengthen  the  Stomach,  and  excite  or  pro¬ 
voke  Urine.  The  Germans  have  fuch  a  re¬ 
gard  for  it,  that  they  always  put  it  into  their 
Pye-Cruft,  mix  it  in  their  Bread,  and  in 
a  great  meafure  in  all  their  Sauces.  There 
are  feveral  who  ufe  the  Leaves  as  a  Pot- 
Herb. 

The  Root  is  long,  flefhy,  pretty  Lemery . 
thick,  white,  fometimes  yellowifh, 
but  rarely  of  a  Parfnip  Tafl.  This  Plant 
grows  in  the  fatteft  Land  in  the  Gardens,  but 
profpers  much  the  beft  in  worm  Soils  ;  there¬ 
fore  contains  in  it  a  good  deal  of  volatile 
Salt  and  Oil:  It  is  incifive ,  aperitive  and 
carminative,  moderately  binding,  comforts 
the  Stomach,  helps  Digeflion,  flops  Vomit¬ 
ing,  and  operates  much  like  Anifeed.  Cara¬ 
ways  are  good  againft  all  cold  difaffe&ions  of 
Stomach,  Bowels  or  Head,  Falling-Sicknefs, 
and  the  moft  inveterate  Colicks,  {Lengthens 
the  Womb  ,  and  quickens  the  Eye-fight* 
They  are  ufed  in  Confers  to  break  Wind,  &c9 
in  Powder  to  provoke  Urine,  and  in  the 
chymical  Oil  to  all  the  Intentions  aforefaid  ; 
befides  which  they  are  very  ferviceable  to 
bring  away  both  Birth  and  After-Birth.  Dofe 
from  i2  to  16  Drops  of  the  chymical  Oil. 

p.  Of  Saxifrage. 

^ Ax f rage  is  a  Plant  fo  like  Thyme ,  Pomet . 

that  it  is  difficult  to  diftinguiffi  it. 

This  grows  plentifully  in  Datpphiny,  Provence 
and  Languedock ,  fo  much  among  Stones  and 
Rocks,  that  it  has  obtain’d  the  Name  of  Saxi¬ 
frage ,  and  by  a  great  many  that  of  Break- 
Stone. 

You  muft  chufe  the  neweft  Seed  you  can 
get,  which  is  of  a  warm  piquant  Tafl,  and 
an  agreeable  Smell;  the  virtue  of  breaking 
the  Stone,  is  attributed  to  it,  given  in  Powder 
in  a  Morning  early  in  a  Glafs  of  the  diftill’d 
Water  from  the  Plant,  or  any  other  Diuretick 
Water.  Dofe  half  a  Dram.  There 
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There  are  a  great  many  other  kinds  of  Saxi¬ 
frage  ^  which  feverai  Authors  take  notice  of; 
but  as  this  Seed  is  that  which  is  commonly 
in  ufe  among  us,  and  which  is  generally  fold 
in  the  Shops,  I  {hall  fpeak  no  further  con¬ 
cerning  the  reft,  which  are  treated  of  in  Books 
at  large,  among  which  fome  will  needs  have 
it,  that  all  Plants  which  grow  among  Stones 
and  Rocks,  are  to  be  call’d  Saxifrages. 

Saxifrage ,  or  in  Latin  Saxifraga , 
Lemery.  is  a  Plant  whofe  Leaves  are  a!  mo  ft 
round  ,  indented  on  the  fides,  be¬ 
ing  fomething  like  Ground-Ivy ,  but  a  little 
thicker  and  whiter,  and  on  the  hinder-part  a 
little  longer  and  fmaller.  It  is  rais’d  upon 
fmall  Stalks  of  about  a  Foot  high,  bearing 
on  their  Tops  little  Flowers  of  five  Leaves, 
difpos’d  like  a  Rofe,  of  a  white  colour.  When 
the  Flower  is  off,  it  produces  a  Fruit  almoft 
round,  which  contains  in  two  Partitions  a  very 
fmall  fort  of  Seed.  The  Root  has  abundance 
of  Fibres,  the  Tops  are  furrounded  with  lit¬ 
tle  Tubercles,  about  the  fixe  of  Coriander- 
Seed,  or  fomething  bigger,  of  a  colour  part¬ 
ly  red  and  purple,  and  partly  white,  with  a 
bitteriftiTafte;  thefe Tubercles  arecommonly 
call’d  the  Saxifrage- Seed.  This  Plant  grows 
in  Places  where  Herbs  are  not  propagated, 
as  upon  the  Mountains,  and  in  the  Valleys; 
it  fiourifhes  in  the  Month  of  May ,  and  is  a 
little  vifcous.  The  Leaves  are  larger,  and 
the  Stalks  grow  higher  in  fome  Places  than 
others;  but  they  are  generally  fmall,  allow¬ 
ing  a  good  deal  of  elfential  Oil  and  Salt. 

It  is  very  aperitive,  proper  in  Stone  and 
Gravel,  and  to  open  Obftru&ions,  to  pro¬ 
voke  Urine  and  Women’s  Courfes,  cut  the 
Tartarous  Mucilage,  and  expel  it,  and  is 
chiefly  us’d  in  Powder  from  half  a  Dram  to 
two,  or  in  an  Infuiion  with  White  or  Rhe- 
mfti  Wine. 

ÏG.  Of  Cummin. 

Pomete  f^Ummin  is  the  Seed  of  a  Plant 
which  is  Iik t  Fennel,  and  grows 
plentifully  in  the  Ifle  of  Malta ,  where  they 
fow  it  as  they  do  Corn  there.  In  the  choice 
of  it,  take  that  which  is  new,  well  fed, 
greenifh,  of  a  ftrong  difagreeable  Smell; 
fome  ufe  this  Seed  for  Droplical  Tympanies, 
becaufe  it  is  carminative:  There  is  a  great 


deal  us’d  to  refrefti  and  invigorate  Horfe§, 
Oxen,  and  other  domeftick  Cattle:  They 
make  an  Oil  of  it  by  Expreflion,  as  of  An i- 
feed ,  which  is  very  good  for  the  Rheuma- 
tifm,  tho’  it  yields  but  little  in  quantity. 

There  are  many  Perfons  make  ufe  of  Cum- 
mine- Seed  to  replenifti  their  Dove-Houfes,  be- 
caufe  Pigeons  are  very  dainty  in  their  feed, 
tho’  it  is  not  us’d  juft  as  we  fell  it  in  the 
Shops;  but  when  it  is  incorporated  with  a 
little  Salt  and  Earth,  fuch  as  the  Pigeons  are 
apt  to  pick  up  in  the  Fields,  or  elfe  loam  Earth 
moiftened  with  Urine,  and  the  like. 

Cummin,  Cuminum,  or  G  y  min  urn, 
is  a  fort  of  a  Caraway  which  bears  a  Lemery , 
Stem  about  aFoot  high,  divided  into 
feverai  Branches  ;  the  Leaves  are  cut  fmall 
like  thofe  of  Fennel ,  but  a  great  deal  lefs, 
rang’d  by  Pairs  lengthways  on  the  fides.  The 
Flowers  grow  in  Umbrello’s  on  the  Tops  of 
the  thick  Branches  of  a  white  Colour;  after 
them  come  the  Seed  join’d  by  two  and  two, 
oblong  and  furrow’d  as  the  Fennel ,  but  lefs, 
and  pointed  or  (harp  at  both  Ends. 

The  Root  is  fmall  and  longifh,  and  pe- 
rifhes  when  the  Seed  is  gone:  They  call 
this  Seed  in  Malta  where  it  is  propagated , 
Anis-Acre ,  or  Cummin-  Acre ,  {harp  Anifeed , 
or  fharp  Cumminfeed.  To  diftinguilh  it  from 
the  fame  Anifeed  that  is  cultivated  there,  and 
call’d  by  the  Name  of  fweet  Attife,  or  fweet 
Cummin  by  the  Maltais ;  which  Circum- 
ftance  makes  feverai  Botanifts  equivocate, 
who  believe  this  to  be  the  fame  fort  of  Cum¬ 
min  with  the  fweet  Seed.  This  contains  a 
great  deal  of  volatile  Salt,  and  eftemial  Oil  ; 
it  is  digeftive,  diftblving,  attenuating,  car¬ 
minative,  expells  Wind,  cures  the  Cholick, 
eafes  Pain ,  is  profitable  againll  Difeafes  of 
the  Nerves  :  The  chymical  Oil  is  good  a- 
againft  all  Obftru&ions  of  Urine,  Stone,  Gra¬ 
vel,  &c. 

ii.  0/  Fennel. 

His  is  the  Seed  of  a  Plant  which 
is  known  throughout  all  the  Pomet . 
World,  and  therefore  needs  noDef- 
cription  :  I  fhall  content  my  felf  to  fay,  that  the 
Fennel  which  we  now  fell  is  brought  from 
Languedoc  about  Nifmes ,  where  that  Plant  is 
cultivated  with  great  Care?  by  reafon  of  the 
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great  quantity  of  Fennel  which  is  carry’d  into 
France ,  and  chiefly  to  Paris. 

Make  choice  of  the  neweft  Seed,  longifh, 
of  a  green  Caff,  fweet  Tafte,  lufcious  and  a- 
greeable,  and  which  is  freed  from  Mixture. 

This  is  of  no  great  ufe  in  Phyfick,  only 
to  expel  Wind,  for  which  it  may  be  us’d  in- 
ftead  of  Anifeed  ;  but  it  is  much  more  us’d 
by  the  Confectioners ,  who  cover  the  Seeds 
with  Sugar.  They  take  the  Clufters  of  the 
green  Fennel ,  which  when  cover’d  with  Su¬ 
gar  they  fell  to  make  the  Breath  fweet,  for 
the  green  is  reckon’d  to  be  of  the  greateft 
Virtue.  The  Apothecaries  make  the  diflill’d 
Water  from  the  green  Fennel  frefh  gather’d, 
which  is  efleem’d  excellent  for  taking  away 
Inflammations  of  the  Eyes  ;  and  they  make  af¬ 
ter  the  fame  manner  a  white  Oil  of  a  ftrong 
aromatick  Smell;  yet  if  there  is  but  a  fmall 
quantity,  it  is  not  worth  the  trouble  to  make 
it.  The  drynefs  of  Fennel  makes  it  fo  that 
it  is  very  troublefome  to  make  a  green  Oil  by 
Expreffion,  as  is  done  of  Anifeed.  There 
are  fome  who  lay  this  Seed  amongft  their 
Olives,  togivetheOil  that  comes  from  thence 
a  fine  Taiie. 

There  is  yet  another  fort  of  Fennel  which  is 
wild,  and  which  grows  every  where  in  the 
Fields,  and  upon  Walls,  without  any  flaw¬ 
ing;  but  this  is  almoft  round,  lefs,  flatter, 
more  acrid  in  Tafte,  and  not  fo  green  as  that 
we  have  been  fpeaking  of;  but  it  is  fcarce 
of  any  ufe  by  reafon  of  its  fliarp  pungent 
Tafte,  becaufe  the  other  Fennel  is  very  com¬ 
mon,  efpecially  that  cultivated  in  Languedoc  ; 
but  at  fuch  times  as  we  have  not  that  from 
Italy ,  which  is  call’d  the  Florence  Fennel ,  the 
wild  Fennel  may  be  a  little  in  ufe. 

There  is  another  kind  of  Fennel  which 
bears  the  Name  of  Sea -Fennel,  which  the 
Latins  call  Crithmum ,  oiCreta  Marina ,  which 
we  make  Vinegar  of  to  fell  in  Winter  with 
Girkins  or  little  Cucumbers,  which  are  made 
after  the  fame  way. 

Focniculum  or  Fennel ,  is  a  Plant 
Lemery.  of  which  there  are  various  Sorts  ; 

I  (hall  only  mention  two  which  are 
us’d  in  Phyfick.  The  fir fi  is  call’d  Foenicu - 
lum  vulgar e  minus ,  acriore  &  mgriore  femine  ; 
or  common  lelfer  Fennel ,  with  the  fharp  black 
Seed.  It  fhoots  forth  a  Stalk  of  five  or  fix 
Foot  high,  hollow,  of  abrownifh  green  Co¬ 
lour,  fill’d  with  a  fpongy  Pith»  The  Leaves 


are  cut  [as  it  were  into  long  Threads  of  a 
dark  Green,  and  agreeable  Smell,  a  fweet 
and  aromatick  Tafie.  On  the  Tops  are  large 
Cluflers  or  Bunches,  yellow  andfragrant,  the 
Flower  is  compos’d  of  five  Leaves,  in  the 
extremity  terminating  like  the  Cup  of  the 
Rofe.  After  the  Flower  is  gone,  the  Cup 
bears  in  it  two  oblong  Seeds,  Swallow-tail’d, 
hollow  on  the  Back,  flat  on  the  other  fide, 
blackifh,  and  of  a  ftiarp  Tafle.  The  Root  is 
thick  as  a  Finger  or  Thumb,  long,  (Irait, 
white,  odoriferous,  and  of  a  fweet  aroma- 
tick  Relifh. 

The  Second  kind  is  call’d  Foeniculum  dul- 
ce ,  majore  albo  femine  ;  fweet  Fennel ,  with 
the  larger  white  Seed.  It  differs  from  the 
former,  in  that  the  Stalk  is  ufually  much 
lefs,  the  Leaves  not  fo  big,  and  the  Seed 
thicker,  white,  fweet,  and  lefs  acrid.  They 
cultivate  both  forts  in  dry  fandy  places, 
chiefly  from  the  nature  of  their  Seeds:  This 
of  the  latter  kind,  which  is  call’d  fweet  Fen - 
nel,  is  more  us’d  in  Phyfick,  and  is  brought 
dry  from  Languedoc ,  where  it  is  husbanded 
with  great  care  :  It  is  the  fame  fort  as  that 
which  is  fometimes  brought  from  Italy,  which 
is  call’d  Florence  Fennel.  Your  choice  of  it 
ought  to  be  the  fame  as  before  diredled.  It 
yields  largely  effential  Oil  and  volatile  Salt; 
the  Leaves,  Branches  and  Root  afford  much 
Fiegm,  Oil,  and  fix’d  Salt.  The  Leaves  are 
good  for  Difeafes  of  the  Eyes,  which  they 
cleanfe  and  (Lengthen  ;  they  clear  the  Sight, 
encreafe  Milk  in  Nurfes,  fweeten  the  Acri¬ 
mony  in  the  Guts,  and  fortify  the  Stomach. 
The  Root  is  aperitive,  and  us’d  to  purify  the 
Blood ,  as  one  of  the  five  opening  Roots. 
The  Seed  is  carminative,  proper  to  expel 
Wind,  to  affiff  Digeftion,  eafe  old  Goughs, 
open  Obffru&ions  of  the  Lungs,  and  caufe 
free  Breathing. 

il.  Of  Anifeed. 

A  Nifeed  comes  from  a  Plant  that  p 
we  know,  as  well  asFennel;  but  i  omev' 
that  which  is  fold  in  the  Shops,  comes  from 
feveral  different  Places,  as  Malta ,  Alicant ,  & 
but  that  is  far  better  which  comes  from  the 
Eaffern  Countries,  as  China ,  &c.  becaufe  it 
is  abundantly  fweeter,  larger,  and  of  a  more 
fragrant  and  aromatick  Tafte  and  Smell, 
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and  lets  green  than  that  which  is  produc’d 
in  France. 

Make  choice  of  Anifeed  that  is  of  the  fame 
Years  growth,  large,  clean,  of  a  good  Smell, 
and  piquant  Tade;  and  beware  of  that 
which  is  anything  bitterifii,  which  you  can’t 
didinguifh  but  by  your  Tade;  efpecially  that 
of  China . 

The  Ufe  of  the  Green  Anifeed  is  too  com¬ 
mon  to  admit  of  a  long  Difcourfe;  and  the 
more,  becaufe  there  are  few  Perfons  who  do 
not  underftand  that  it  is  proper  to  expel  and 
allay  Wind,  and  that  it  is  a  Corredor  of 
Scammony.  The  Confedioners  make  ufe  of 
great  Quantities  of  the  dried  Seed,  which 
they  cover  with  Sugar  for  Confedb. 

They  draw  from  this  Seed  by  Diftillation,  a 
Water,  and  a  white  Oil,  which  upon  the  lead 
Gold  congeals,  and  liquifies  or  flows  again  up* 
on  the  fmalleft  Heat  ;  this  has  a  drong  penetrat¬ 
ing  Scent,  and  abounds  with  a  great  many 
Virtues, but  it  is  too  prevalent  to  ufeunlefswith 
Moderation  ;  the  Apothecaries  and  Perfumers 
ufe  it  frequently  in  their  Pomatums ,  indead 
of  the  Seed,  as  well  to  maintain  the  Colour, 
as  to  fave  Charges;  for  half  an  Ounce  of  the 
Oil  will  do  more  Service  every  way  than  two 
Pound  of  the  Seed. 

The  Perfumers  keep  it  by  them  to  fcent 
their  Pad,  and  to  mix  among  a  variety  of 
other  Aromaticks,  which  is  what  we  proper¬ 
ly  call  a  Medley.  Every-body  makes  ufe  of 
this  Oil  indifferently  for  the  Seed,  to  make 
their  Anifeed-  Waters ,  and  the  like.  This 
Oil  has  a  great  many  Virtues,  and  is  an  ex 
cellent  Remedy  to  eafe  or  allay  the  Gripes, 
efpecially  in  Infants,  by  rubbing  the  Navel 
therewith,  or  putting  a  fmall  drop  or  twcf  a- 
mong  their  Food.  In  a  Word,  it  has  all 
the  fame  Virtues,  and  may  be  us’d  to  the  fame 
Intention,  with  the  Seed.  There  is  likewife 
a  green  Oil  drawn  by  Expreffion,  of  a  drong 
Smell,  and  has  the  fame  Virtues  with  the 
white,  with  this  Difference,  that  it  is  not  fo 
powerful  ;  but  you  may  draw  a  great  deal 
more  in  Quantity,  according  to  Motif.  Char- 
ras ,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  Inven¬ 
tion,  and  who  deferibes  the  making  of  it  thus, 
In  his  Pharmacopoeia ,  or  Royal  Difpenfatory. 

Put  Green  Anifeeds  bruifed  into  Rain- Wa¬ 
iter,  diftill’d  from  Anifeeds  in  a  Glafs-Cucur- 
■bit,  which  cover  with  its  Moor-Head,  and 
tele,  diged  in  Horfe-Dung,  ora  gentle  Heat 
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in  Sand,  for  i  y  Days  or  3  Weeks,  fo  will  they 
putrify  ;  by  means  of  which  putrefadion,  the 
oily  Parts  will  be  the  eafier,  and  more  in 
quantity,  feparated,  and  you  will  have  a  con¬ 
siderable  Quantity  of  Oil  more  this  Way,  than 
any  other.  After  this  manner,  you  may  diftil 
the  Seeds  of  Fennel,  Dill ,  Caraways ,  Parjley , 
S  mal  l age.  Cumin,  Biff  ops  -Weed,  See, 

Anfum ,  in  Englifh  Anifeed,  is  a 
very  common  Plant  in  ourGardens  ;  Lemery. 
the  Stem  or  Stalk  is  about  3  Foot 
high,  round,  hairy,  hollow,  and  full  of  Bran¬ 
ches;  the  Leaves  are  long,  cut  deep,  whitifh, 
odoriferous,  and  fomething  like  thofe  of  Par¬ 
jley: ;  theTops  bear  large  Bunches,  fupplied 
with  little  white  Flowers,  much  refembling 
thofe  of  Burnet  Saxifrage  :  It  has  a  little  Seed, 
of  a  greenifh  grey  Colour,  fcented,and  fweet 
in  Tade,  with  a  pretty  agreeable  Acrimony. 
The  Root  is  fmall,  and  this  Plant  is  cultivated 
in  fat  Land:  The  Seed  is  only  ufed  in  Phy- 
fick.*  The  largefl  and  bed  is  brought  from 
Malta  and  A  lie  ant  \  it  is  much  browner  than 
that  of  France,  becaufe  it  is  a  great  deal  drier. 

This  Seed  yields  a  great  deal  of  effential 
Oil  and  volatile  Sait:  It  is  cordial,  doma- 
chick,  pcdoral,  carminative,  digeftive,  pro¬ 
duces  Milk  in  Nurfes,  and  gives  Eafe  in  the 
Colick;  it  provokes  Urine,  warms  the  Bread, 
opens  Obdrudions  of  the  Lungs,  is  prevalent 
againft  Coughs,  Hoarfenefs  and  Shortnefs  of 
Breath.  Th  is  Seed  is  us’d  to  make  common 
Aqua  Vit  ce  with,  Irijh  Ufquebaugh ,  Daffy's 
Elixir  Salutis,  and  in  the  Laxative  EleBuary , 
or  Confedion  with  Sugar  and  Amomum , 
wherein  the  Seeds  are  deep’d  in  Water,  in 
which  Scammony  is  diffolv’d,  and  fometimes 
in  an  Infudon  of  Crocus  Metallorum.  One 
Pound  of  Anifeed  will  yield  about  an  Ounce 
of  cbymical  Oil  by  Didillation,  two  or  three 
Drops  of  which  are  fpecifical  in  windy  cafes, 
Gripes  in  Infants,  to  take  away  Pains  and 
Noife  in  the  Ears  ;  outwardly  the  Stomach  or 
Navel  may  be  anointed  therewith,  and  it  may 
be  drop’d  into  the  Ears,  mix’d  with  a  little 
Oil  of  bitter  Almonds. 

Le  Febur  is  of  Opinion,  thefe  Seeds  ought 
to  be  diddl’d  being  green,  without  any  pre¬ 
vious  Digedion  or  Putrefadion,  becaufe  this 
kind  of  Seed  (faith  he)  abounds  much  with 
volatile  Salt,  of  a  middle  nature,  fo  that  the 
Water  will  not  attrad  it  to  its  felf  by  length 
of  Digedion;  which  will  happen  otherwife. 
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if  the  Didillation  be  begun  immediately  after 
the  Seed  and  Water  are  mix’d  together.  ’Tis 
true,  faith  he,  that  if  Digedion  precedes-,  the 
Water  will  be  all  fpirituous,  and  of  much  more 
Efficacy  than  without,  but  without  Digedion 
the  Seed  will  yield  much  more  eflential  Oil. 

13,  Of  Coriander. 

COriander  is  the  Seed  of  a  Plant 
which  is  very  common  amongd 
us,  and  which  grows  plentifully  a- 
bout  Paris ,  efpecially  at  Auberville ,  from 
whence  all  that  we  fell  in  the  Shops  is 
brought  to  us. 

We  ought  to  chufe  fucb  Seed  as  is  new  or 
frefh ,  fair,  dry,  well-fed,  the  larged  and 
cleaned  we  can  get:  It  is  but  little  us’d  in 
Phy fick,  but  the  Brewers  employ  it  confide- 
rably  all  over  Holland,  and  in  fome  Parts  of 
England,  to  give  their  drong  Beer  a  good  Re- 
lifli.  The  Confe&ioners,  after  they  have  pre¬ 
par’d  the  Seeds  with  Vinegar,  cover  ’em  over 
with  Sugar, which  they  call  Coriander-Confefis. 

There  are  three  Kinds  of  Corian - 
Lemery.  der ,  the  greater,  the  lefs,  and  the 
wild;  but  the  Seed  of  the  fird  is 
only  ufed,  being  brought  to  us  out  of  the 
Streights  ;  the  fird,  which  is  call’d  Coriandrum 
majus ,  or  Coriandrum  vulgare ,  bears  a  Stalk 
about  a  Foot  and  a  half  or  two  Foot  high, 
round,  (lender,  and  full  of  Pith  ;  The  Leaves 
grow  low,  like  thofe  of  Pardey,  but  thofe 
which  put  forth  near  theTopof  theStalk,  are 
much  lefs,  and  abundantly  more  cut  in;  the 
Flowers  are  fmall,  difpofed  in  Bunches  or 
Cluders  on  the  Tops  of  the  Branches,  of  a 
whitifh  Flelh-colour,  each  Flower  is  compos’d^ 
of  five  Leaves  ;  when  the  Flower  drops 
off,  the  Cups  bear  a  Fruit  made  up  of  two 
round  hollow  Seeds:  The  Root  is  fm^ll, 
drait,  fingle,  furnifh’d  with  Fibres;  and  the 
whole  Plant  (except  the  Seed)  has  a  very  dif- 
agreeable  Smell,  like  that  of  a  Bug. 

The  fécond  Kind  of  Coriander  is  call’d  the 
Coriandrum  Inodorum ,  or  Coriandrum  minus 
odorum ,  the  lefs-fmelling  Coriander.  This  dif¬ 
fers  from  the  other  Sort  mention’d  before,  by 
reafon  it  is  much  lefs,  and  its  Branches  more 
crooked.  The  Smell  is  nothing  near  fo  great, 
and  the  Fruit  is  compos’d  each  of  two  Balls, 
which  in  fome  meafure  look  like  fmall  Tedi- 
cles  or  Stones. 
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Both  this  and  the  former  kind  are  propa¬ 
gated  in  our  Gardens,  but  we  only  preferve 
the  Seed  for  Phyfical  Ufes,  which  has  the 
Virtue  of  the  Plant,  and  is  us’d  in  Confeds, 
pleafant  Liquors,  and  dout  Beer.  The  grea- 
ted  Part  of  the  Coriander-Seed  in  ufe,  comes 
from  Auberville  and  other  Places  about  Paris: 
It  produces  a  good  deal  of  edentia!  Oil  and 
Salt,  corroborates  the  Stomach,  helps  Dsge- 
dion,  makes  the  Breath  fweet,  corre&s  Wind 
and  flatulent  Vapours,  clofes  the  Mouth  of  the 
Stomach,  and  refids  Infe&ion. 

14.  Of  Navew,  Bunias,  or  Napus* 

His  Bunias  or  Navew  Is  the  Seed 
of  a  Kind  of  Wild-Radijh ,  which  Pomet . 
grows  frequently  amongd  Corn. 

The  IVild  Navew  is  almod  entirely  compos’d 
of  Branches,  and  the  Flowers  are  yellow,  eve¬ 
ry  one  of  which  are  intermix’d  with  white: 
the  Leaves  are  all  very  near  alike,  larger  or 
fmaller,  according  to  the  Fertility  or  Barren- 
nefs  of  the  Soil  that  produces  them.  They 
likewife  produce  their  Seed  alike,  in  Husks  of 
an  Inch  or  an  Inch  and  an  half  long,  more  or 
lefs  fo,  according  to  the  fize  of  the  Seed  which 
they  bear.  As  for  this  of  the  Bunias  ov  Sweet- 
Navew ,  the  Seeds  of  which  we  fell  they  are 
twice  as  large  as  the  other  Sort,  becaufe  the 
Seed  is  bigger.  This  Seed  is  round ,  of  a 
purpliffi  Colour,  acrid  and  biting  to  the  T ade, 
and  in  all  things  comes  neared  to  the  Do- 
medick  Navew ,  excepting  only  its  Alexiphar- 
mack  Virtue,  which  is  peculiar  to  it.  The 
Species  of  this  Plant,  which  grows  plentifully 
*almod  every-where,  has  a  yellow  Seed,  which 
is  lefs  by  half  than  the  Bunias  or  Sweet  Navew, 
yet  may  be  taken  for  it.  The  greated  Ufe  of 
this  Seed  is  for  Treacle,  tho’  you  can  fcarce 
engage  your  Druggid  to  afford  you  a  Quan¬ 
tity  of  it.  You  mud  defire  your  Merchant  to 
deal  fincerely  by  you,  and  take  care,  led  in¬ 
dead  of  the  true  Seed,  he  do  not  impofe  upon 
you  the  falfe,  the  Difference  betwixt  which 
is  not  fo  eafily  to  beknown,  becaufe  the  Tade 
of  the  MEild-Navew  is  more  remarkable  than 
that  of  the  Sweet.  Some  Pei  Tons  adureme,that 
the  true  Wild- Navew  is  the  Briony. 

The  Napus ,  Bunias ,  or  in  French ,  Lemery. 
Navet ,  fcarcely  differs  any  thing 
from  the  Radifh  >  but  by  a  certain  Bearing 
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which  the  Gardiners  and  Labourers  diftin- 
guifh  it  by,  and  by  the  Figure  of  the  Root, 
which  all  the  World  knows.  There  are  two 
Kinds  of  it,  one  cultivated  and  the  other 
wild,  the  fir  ft  is  call’d  Napus  by  J,  B.  and 
Ray;  Napus  fat  i  va  by  T’urnefort;  and  Bunias 
or  Napus  by  Ad.  Lob.  Ger.  The  Stalk  rifes 
about  a  Foot  and  half  or  two  Foot  high,  and 
fpreads  itfelf  into  Branches:  The  Leaves  are 
oblong,  deeply  cut,  rough  and  green  :  The 
Flowers  are  compos’d  of  four  yellow  Leaves, 
form’d  like  a  Crofs,  which  are  fucceeded  by 
û  long  Pod  of  about  an  Inch,  divided  into 
two  Apartments  fill’d  with  Seed,  thick  and 
round,  of  a  reddilh,  or  fomething  purplifh 
Colour,  fharp  and  biting  in  Taft:  the  Root 
Is  oblong,  round,  thicker  at  the  Top,  flelhy, 
and  much  lefs  towards  the  Bottom,  of  a  white 
or  yellowilh  Colour,  fometimes  blackifti  on 
the  outfide,  and  white  within,  of  a  fweetifli 
Tafte,  and  agreeably  piquant:  It  is  cultivated 
In  moift  Grounds  for  the  ufe  of  the  Kitchin. 

The  fécond  Kind  is  call’d  Napus  Sylveftris 
by  Turnefort,  and  the  Bauhins ,  Bunias  five 
Napus  Sylveftris  noftras ,  Park.  Bunium  and 
Napus  Sylveftris  Ad.  Bunias  Sylveftris  Lobelii , 
Ger .  in  French ,  Wild-Navew.  It  refembles  the 
cultivated  Navew ,  except  the  Root,  that  is 
much  lefs:  The  Flower  is  yellow,  and  fome- 
dmes  white:  It  grows  among  the  Corn:  The 
Seed  is  prefer’d  in  Phyfick  to  that  of  the  do- 
meftick  Navew:  Both  one  and  the  other  Sort 
yields  a  great  deal  of  Flegm,  Salt,  and  eften- 
tial  OIL 

The  Navew-Seed  is  deterfive,  aperitive,  di- 
geftive,  incifive  ;  it  refills  Poy  fon,and  carries  off 
the  peccant  Humours  by  Perfpiration  ;  it  pro¬ 
vokes  Urine,  is  proper  in  the  Jaundice,  in 
malignant  Fevers,  fmallPox,  and  is  employ’d 
in  making  of  Treacle.  The  Root  is  excellent 
for  inveterate  Coughs,  Afthma’s ,  and  Phthi- 
fick,  taken  hot  by  way  of  Decoftion  ;  and 
is  externally  applied  to  digeft,  refolve,  or  al¬ 
lay  Pains,  apply’d  in  Form  of  a  Poultis.  The 
Seed  which  is  call’d  Navette  is  none  of  the 
Navew-Seedy  as  a  great  many  believe,  but  is 
the  Seed  of  a  kind  of  wild  Colly- Flower,  which 
they  call  in  Flanders  Colfa  or  Rape-feed,  cul¬ 
tivated  in  Normandy ,  Britanny ,  Holland ,  and 
Flanders .  They  make  of  this  Seed,  by  Expref- 
fing,  an  Oil,  which  they  call  Oil  of  Navette  : 
The  Colour  is  yellow,  the  fmell  not  offen- 
five,  and  the  Tafte  is  fweet.  It  is  common¬ 


ly  ufed  for  Bums ,  and  ferves  the  Cap-ma • 

kers • 

if.  Of  Colliflower  and  Rape-Seed. 

His  is  a  little  round  Seed,  fome¬ 
thing  like  the  Navette  ;  and  is  Pomet* 
brought  to  us  by  the  way  of  Mar- 
feilles  from  Cyprus ;  there  is  likewife  fome 
that  they  bring  from  Genoa ,  but  it  is  much  in¬ 
ferior  to  that  of  Cyprus ,  and  the  more  fo,  ac-^ 
cording  as  it  is  fo  much  the  lighter. 

The  neweft  Seed  ought  to  be  chofe,  and 
that  which  is  true  Cyprus ,  without  any  Mix¬ 
ture,  of  which  the  Importer  Ihould  fhew  Cer¬ 
tificates  that  it  is  true  Seed ,  and  of  that 
Years  Growth,  by  reafon  it  is  of  no  little 
confequence  to  the  Gardiner  and  others  that 
fow  it,  to  be  difappointed  of  a  whole  Year’s 
Produétion  by  the  Badnefs  of  the  Seed  ;  there¬ 
fore  it  ought  not  to  be  brought  in  above  four 
or  five  Months  before  it  be  fold. 

The  Colliflower  gives  me  an  Opportunity  of 
fpeaking  of  another  Species,  which  fome  Au¬ 
thors  call  Wild- Colliflower,  and  which  is  pro¬ 
pagated  with  great  Induftry  in  Holland ,  Flan¬ 
ders  t  Normandy ,  &c.  for  the  fake  of  the  Seed, 
which  they  make  Oil  of  by  Exprdïion  ;  and 
this  is  what  is  call’d  Navette-Oif  and  by  the 
Flemings  Colfa ,  or  Rape  Oil:  This  Oil  is  of 
great  ufe  to  the  woollen  Manufacture  in 
France ,  efpecially  in  the  Time  of  War,  when 
Whale  or  Train-Oil  is  fcarce  and  dear.  The 
Goodnefsof  this  Oil  is  known  to  a  great  many 
Perfons ,  whofe  occafions  oblige  them  to  un- 
derftand  it;  nevertheîefs  I  advife  them  to 
chufe  fuch  as  is  pure  and  unmix’d  with  other 
Oils  ;  which  may  be  eafily  done  by  the  Gold- 
Colour  and  Goodnefs  of  the  Scent  ;  for  the 
true  Rape-Oil  is  fweet,  and  on  the  contrary 
the  Linfeed  bitter. 

id.  Of  Rice. 

ICE  is  the  Product  of  a  Plant 
which  grows  very  common  in  Pornet . 
many  Places  of  Europe;  but  more 
particularly,  that  which  is  now  fold  in  Paris 
is  brought  from  Spain  and  Piedmont.  This 
is  a  Seed  of  fo  great  Ufe  and  Profit,  that  it  is 
called  the  Manna  of  the  Poor ,  and  throughout 
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feveral  entire  Countries,  they  have  fear  ce  any 
thing  elfe  to  fubfift  on. 

Chufe  the  neweft  Rice,  well  cleans’d,  large, 
that  is  to  fay,  plump  or  well-fed,  white,  not 
dufty,  left  it  fmell  rancid  :  Thofe  who  take 
notice  of  the  Rice  of  Piedmont ,  efteem  it  much 
more  than  that  of  Spain,  which  is  commonly 
reddifh  and  of  a  faltifh  Tafte.  The  Ufe  of 
Rice ,  chiefly  at  Paris ,  is  for  the  Lent-Seafon, 
when  they  boil  it  in  Water,  then  in  Milk,  and 
fometimes  reduce  it  to  Powder,  that  is  to  fay, 
Flower,  which  they  ufe  inftead  of  Wheat- 
Flower  to  thicken  their  Milk  with,  as  at 
Lent . 

To  reduce  Rice  into  Powder,  pour  boiling 
Water  upon  it,  and  then  wafh  it  with  cold 
Water,  fo  often,  till  the  Water  remains 
clear  ;  after  this  put  it  in  a  Mortar  to  pound, 
and  when  it  is  powdered,  fet  it  to  dry,  and 
referve  it  for  ufe  :  Then  you  may  fearce  it 
fine,  becaufe  when  it  is  moift,  Rice  will  not 
be  fo  eafily  lifted. 

Befides  this,  we  fell  other  Pulfe,  as  Pearl  or 
French  Barley,  which  ought  to  be  chofen  new, 
dry,  plump,  and  well-fed,  white,  but  not 
blanch’d  :  It  is  prepar’d  at  Charenton  near 
Paris ,  but  the  befi  is  that  of  Vitry.  We  like- 
wife  fell  Rie  that  is  brought  from  feveral  par¬ 
ticular  Parts  of  rhe  Country,  but  chiefly  to 
make  a  Sort  of  Coffee  of,  which  it  taftes  very 
like  when  burnt.  The  poor  buy  what  we 
call  in  England  Groats ,  which  is  made  from 
Oats,  and  when  ground  at  the  Mill  is  call’d 
Oatmeal.  There  is  Millet,  which  when  fhell’d 
and  pick’d,  they  prepare  in  the  Foreft  of  Or¬ 
leans  :  Befides  other  Pulfe,  as  the  green  and 
yellow  Peafe,  which  come  from  Normandy  ;  and 
the  Beans  of  Picardy  and  other  Places.  There 
are  other  Sorts  of  Puife  fold  in  the  Shops,  which 
are  made  of  Wheat-Flower ,  as  Vermichelli , 
both  the  white  and  yellow  fort,  and  Starch. 

The  Vermichelli,  which  the  Italians  invent¬ 
ed,  and  call  Vermicelli ,  is  a  Pafte  made  out  of 
the  fineft  Part  of  ,the  wheat  Flower  and  Wa¬ 
ter,  which  is  afterwards  drove  thro’  fmall 
Pipes  like  Syringes,  to  what  length  or  Thick- 
nefs  theypleafe,  fothat  from  the  Refemblance 
of  its  Figure  to  fmall  Worms  it  is  call’d  Ver¬ 
micelli.  They  colour  this  Pafte  as  they  fanfy, 
with  Saffron  or  other  things,  and  fometimes 
make  it  up  with  the  Yolk  of  an  Egg  and  Su¬ 
gar;  of  late  years  this  is  made  at  Paris , 
and  us’d  in  Soups  and  Broth,  as  in  Italy ,  Pro- 
vence^  and  Languedoc . 


Starch  which  the  Latins  call  Amylum ,  is 
made  of  Wheat-Flower  and  Water,  which  the 
Starch-makers  form  into  Bread,  and  dry  in 
an  Oven,  or  by  the  Heat  of  the  Sun.  This 
ufed  to  be  brought  into  France  from  Flanders 
and  other  Countries,  but  at  prefent  that  which 
is  made  at  Paris  furpaffes  all  other  Places  ;  and 
they  tranfport  from  thence  great  Quantities 
into  other  Parts  of  France ,  and  feveral  neigh* 
bouring  Countries. 

Wre  ought  to  chufe  Starch  for  being  whife? 
foft,  and  mo  ft  fubjeâ  to  crumble,  likewife 
fuch  as  has  been  dry’d  in  the  Sun,  and  not  in 
an  Oven,  which  makes  it  of  a  greyifti  white; 
its  ufe  is  fo  generally  known,  it  needs  no 
Defcription. 

Rice  in  Fnglifh ,  is  call’d  Rif  in 
French ,  and  Oryza  in  Latin :  This  Lemery , 
Plant  bears  its  Stalk  about  three  or 
four  foot  high,  much  thicker  and  ftronger 
than  that  of  Wheat  or  other  Corn  :  The 
Leaves  are  long  like  the  Reed,  and  flefhy; 
the  Flowers  blow  on  the  Top  like  Barley,  but 
the  Seed  which  follows  is  difpos’d  in  Clu- 
fters,  each  of  which  is  enclos’d  in  a  yellow 
Husk,  ending  in  a  fpiral  Thread.  This  Seed 
is  oblong,  or  rather  oval,  and  white:  The 
Plant  is  cultivated  in  moift  or  low  Grounds 
in  Italy,  and  the  Seed  brought  dry  from  Pied¬ 
mont ,  Spain,  and  feveral  other  Places:  Its 
chief  ufe  is  for  Food,  but  is  fometimes  made 
ufe  of  in  Phyfick:  It  nourishes  wed,  and 
flops  Fluxes,  therefore  is  good  in  Armies, 
Camps,  and  Sieges,  becaufe  it  isoflight  Car¬ 
riage  and  excellent  Suftenance,  and  eafily  pre¬ 
pared  :  It  encreafes  Blood ,  and  reftores  in 
Consumptions  :  It  is  made  into  Frumenty  by 
boiling  in  Milk,  or  for  want  thereof,  in  Wa¬ 
ter;  or  into  Cakes  with  Water  or  Milk,  and 
fo  baked  dry  ;  and  is  excellent  good  in  Broth, 
with  any  kind  of  Flefti. 

17.  Of  Fenugreek* 

Enngreek ,  which  fome  call  impro¬ 
perly  Senegrè,  and  others  Bucera  Pomef. 
or  Aigoceros,  becaufe  the  Pods  which 
enclofe  the  Seed,  refemble  in  fome  manner  a 
Goat’s  Horn,  is  a  Plant  which  grows  in  feveral 
Parts  of  France.  Its  Stalks  are  round,  hol¬ 
low,  of  a  darkifh  Colour,  the  Leaver  fmail, 
half  round,  compos’d  of  three  and  three  to<*e~ 
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ther,  fomething  after  the  nature  of  the  Tre¬ 
foil;  the  Flowers  fmall  and  white,  bearing  a 
large  Pod,  which  is  long  and  Sharp,  reprefent- 
ing,  as  faid  before,  a  Ball’s,  or  rather  a  wild 
Goat’s  Horn.  The  Seed  carries  the  Name  of 
the  Plant,  and  is  the  only  Part  of  it  which  is 
fold  by  the  Name  of  Fenugreek .  This  Seed 
ought  to  be  frefh,  of  a  lively  yellow,  towards 
a  Gold-Colour,  but  it  becomes  reddifh  and 
changes  brown  if  long  kept  :  It  is  about  half 
as  big  as  a  grain  of  wheat,  hard  and  folid, 
and  is  of  a  triangular  Shape,  but  the  Smell 
and  Tade  of  it  are  both  offenfive.  The  Far¬ 
mers  about  Aubervilliers  fow  and  cultivate  this 
as  they  do  Coriander- Seed,  which  is  fent  to 
Paris ,  and  from  thence  to  Holland  and  other 
Parts.  The  Ancients,  and  fome  Germans  at 
this  time,  make  a  Deco&ion  of  this  Seed, 
and  eat  it  as  they  do  other  Pulfe,  to  remove 
and  expel  Wind;  but  I  believe  few  or  none 
will  imitate  them  in  this  Pra&ice,  which  is 
fo  difagreeable  to  the  Nofe  and  Palate  :  It  is 
much  better  for  Cattle,  and  efpecially  Hor- 
fes  to  mix  with  their  Oats  to  fatten  them. 
It  is  of  greater  Ufe  externally  than  internally, 
and  needs  no  further  Defcription,  being  fo 
well  known. 

There  are  two  forts  of  this  Plant, 
Lemery .  but  their  Difference  only  confids  in 
that  the  fécond  is  fomething  lefs 
than  the  fird,  but  the  Virtues  are  equal,  both 
of  them  being  emollient,  difculfing,  and  ano¬ 
dyne,  fo  that  all  Cataplafms  for  thofe  purpo- 
fes  confid  in  a  part  of  the  Mucilage.  They 
are  alfo  ufed  in  emollient  Clyders ,  for  that 
they  blunt  the  Sharpnefs  and  Acrimony  of  the 
Humours,  efpecially  in  the  Bowels. 

18.  Of  Luzerne,  Burgundian  Hay,  or 

Trefoil. 

THIS  is  a  Species  of  Trefoil ,  or 
Saintfoin ,  to  which  fome  have 
given  the  Name  of  Medica ,  or  Me¬ 
dian  Hay ,  becaufe  the  Greeks ,  after  the  War 
with  Darius,  carried  this  Seed  into  Greece , 
and  gave  it  the  Name  of  its  native  Country, 
which  was  Media .  This  is  a  Domed  ick 

Plant,  and  very  common  ifr  Languedoc ,  Pro - 
vtnce,  and  Dauphiné ,  all  along  the  Banks  of 
th t  Rhone,  and  in  Normandy,  from  which  Pla¬ 
ces  the  Seed  Is  brought  to  Paris •  This  is  a 


very  luxuriant  Plant,  and  produces  abundant¬ 
ly,  efpecially  in  the  warm  Countries;  the 
Branches  do  not  run  along  the  Ground,  as  in 
feveral  other  Trefoils,  but  has  a  round  Stalk, 
reafonably  thick,  drait,  and  drong,  adorn’d 
with  feveral  Shoots  ;  over  the  whole  towards 
the  Top,  fpring  a  Quantity  of  Leaves  rang’d 
by  three  and  three;  and  it  grows  about  the 
height  of  a  foot  and  a  half,  and  fometimes 
two  Foot.  From  among  the  Leaves  a  purple 
Violet  Flower  rifes,like  that  of  the  Mallow, 
and  after  that  the  Seed  :  This  is  almod  round* 
a  little  longifh,  and  fomething  pointed  of  a 
pale  yellow  Colour  when  it  is  new,  afterwards 
it  turns  red,  and  almod  brown  when  it  grows 
old. 

Horfes,  Mules,  Oxen,  and  other  domedick 
Cattle,  love  this  exceedingly,  but  above  all 
when  it  is  green,  if  you  wou’d  permit  them 
to  feed  on  it;  and  efpecially  the  black  Cat¬ 
tle,  which  will  feed  very  kindly  upon  the  dry 
Plant,  the  excefs  of  which  is  very  dangerous. 

Parker  calls  this  Foenum  Burgun- 
diacum ,  five  Medica  légitima,  Ger.  Lemery . 
Trifolium  Burgundiacum ,  in  French 
it  is  Luzerne ,  and  bears  its  Leaves  difpos’d 
three  and  three,  like  Trefoil ,  according  to 
Mr.  Turnefort:  Its  Root  is  very  long,  woody 
moderately  thick  and  drait,  and  will  bear  the 
Frod:  It  is  not  only  cultivated  in  the  warm 
Countries,  as  Languedoc  or  Provence ,  &c.  but 
in  the  moderate  Parts ,  about  Paris  and  in 
Normandy.  This  Plant  delights  in  a  fat  wa¬ 
tery  Soil,  and  may  be  mowed  five  or  fix 
times  a  Year:  It  is  extraordinary  to  make 
Cattle  fat,  and  Cows  fpring  with  Milk; 
contains  a  confiderable  deal  of  Oil,  and  a 
moderate  Share  of  efTential  Salt;  and  is  of 
fome  Service  in  Phyfick,  to  temper  the  Heat 
of  the  Blood,  and  other  Fluids,  and  to  pro¬ 
voke  Urine,  us’d  as  Tea,  or  in  a  Deco&ion 
with  Water. 

ip.  Of  Agnus  Callus ,  or  the  Ch aft 

Willow . 

THIS  Agnus  C  aft  us,  which  fome  call  by 
the  Name  of  Pitex,  or  the  Willow,  is  z 
Plant  which  grows  in  Form  of  aShrub,  along 
by  the  Sides  of  Rivers  and  Gardens,  and  that 
its  Flowers  are  like  thofe  of  the  Olive-Tree , 
but  that  they  are  fomething  longer:  Its 
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Trunk  and  Branches  are  woody,  which  end 
in  feverai  long  Boughs,  fine,  pliable,  and  in¬ 
termix’d  with  Leaves,  Flowers  and  Fruit  in  its 
Seafon,  which  appear  white  at  firft,  but  become 
infenfibly  red.  Some  People  call  thefe  Little 
Berries,  Small  Pepper,  or  Wild  Pepper,  as 
well  becaufe  their  round  Figure  renders  them 
like  that  fort  of  Pepper,  as  becaufe  their  T afte 
is  a  little  biting  and  aromatick. 

This  Plant  bears  the  Name  of  the  Vitex , 
becaufe  its  Branches  are  pliable,  like  that  of 
the  Ozier  or  Willow  :  And  the  Name  of  Ag¬ 
nus  Cajius ,  becaufe  the  Athenian  Ladies  who 
were  willing  to  preferve  their  Chafiity,  when 
there  were  Places  confecrated  to  the  Goddefs 
Ceres ,  made  their  Beds  of  the  Leaves  of  this 
Shrub,  on  which  they  lay:  But  it  is  by  way 
of  Ridicule  that  the  Name  of  Agnus  Cajius  is 
now  given  to  this  Seed,  fince  it  is  commonly 
made  ufe  of  in  the  Cure  of  venereal  Cafes, 
or  to  affift  thole  who  have  violated,  inftead 
of  preferv’d,  their  Chafiity, 

The  Seed  of  this  Shrub  is  round 
Lemery .  and  grey,  almoft  like  Pepper,  ha¬ 
ving  fomething  of  the  Tafie  and 
Smell,  and  therefore  is  often  call’d  by  the 
Name  :  It  delights  in  wildjUncultivated  Places, 
near  the  Banks  of  Rivers,  Ponds,  and  Brooks 
in  the  hot  Countries,  where  it  profpers  befi, 
and  from  whence  the  Seed  ought  to  be  chofe, 
as  much  better  than  what  grows  in  the 
Northern  Parts  :  Take  that  which  is  frefii, 
large,  and  well-fed;  it  is  hot,  attenuating, 
and  difcufiing,  provokes  to  Urine,  and  ex¬ 
cites  the  Monthly  Courfes;  it  foftens  the 
Hardnefs  of  the  Spleen,  expels  Wind,  and 
may  be  given  in  Powder,  or  a  Deco&ion  ; 
and  is  likewife  us’d  externally  by  way  of 
Poultis,  &c. 

20.  Of  the  Wild  Cherry,  call'd 
Mahalep. 

THIS  Fruit,  which  fome  have 
nam’d  Mahalep ,  is  the  Kernel 
of  afmall  Berry,  almoft  like  aCher- 
ry-ftone,  which  grows  upon  a  kind  of  a 
Shrub.  Some  Authors  believe  it  to  be  a  kind 
of  a  Phy/lirea.  The  Leaves  are  large ,  end¬ 
ing  in  a  Point,  and  fomething  refembling  the 
Nettle  ;  betwixt  two  Sprigs,  the  Fruit  arifes, 
cover’d  with  a  fmall  green  Coat,  extreamly 
thin. 


This  is  brought  to  us  from  feverai  Parts,  but 
efpecially  England  ;  and  the  beft  Choice  to  be 
made  of  it,  is,  by  taking  the  frefheft,  largeft, 
and  which  is  leaft  fill’d  with  little  Shells  that 
are  rotten.  The  Ufe  of  it,  is  for  the  Perfu¬ 
mers,  who,  after  they  have  broke  ’em,  mix 
them  with  common  Water,  Rofe,  or  other 
diftill’d  Water,  to  wafii  their  Soap  with,  in 
order  to  make  Wafh-balls. 

Mr.  l’urne  fort  calls  this  Mahalep 
Cerafus  fylvejiris  amara  :  By  others,  Lemery . 
it  is  call’d  Chamœcerafus,  andVacci- 
niurn  Plinii.  It  is  a  kind  of  Wild  Cherry, 
or  a  fmall  Tree  almoft  like  the  Common 
Cherry:  The  Wood  is  of  a  grey ifh  Caft, 
inclinable  to  red,  agreeable  to  the  Eye,  firm, 
and  of  a  fweet  Flavour,  cover’d  with  abrown 
Bark ,  or  a  blackifh  Blew  :  the  Leaves  are 
like  the  black  Poplar ,  but  much  lefs:  The 
Flowers  refemble  the  ordinary  Cherry,  white 
and  each  compos’d  of  five  Leaves,  in  Form 
of  a  Rofe,  of  a  good  Smell.  When  the 
Flower  falls,  the  Fruit  fucceeds,  which  is 
round,  black ,  and  of  the  fame  Shape  with 
the  Cherry,  containing  a  Nut,  or  Stone  in 
ir,  which  yields  a  Kernell  like  the  bitter  Al¬ 
mond.  Some  People  call  this  Fruit  Vaccinium, 
and  pretend  it  is  that  which  Virgil  fpeaks  of  in 
this  Verfe, 

Alba  liguftra  cadunt ,  Vaccinia  nigra  leguntur* 

The  Root  is  long,  thick,  and  fpreads  it 
felf  into  a  great  many  Branches:  It  grows 
in  watry  Places,  on  River  Sides;  and  the 
Fruit  yields  a  good  deal  of  Oil  and  volatile 
Salt:  It  attenuates,  is  emollient,  fudorifick, 
and  drying.  The  Ufe  of  it  is  for  external 
Applications,  but  is  little  in  Pra&ice, 

2i.  Of  the  Avignon,  or  French  Berry 
for  dying ,  call'd  Box- Thorn. 

HE  Avignon ,  which  fome  call 
the  Tel  low  Berry,  is  the  Fruit  of  Pomet . 
a  Shrub  which  Authors  call  Lycium, 
from  Lycia ,  where  it  grows  plentifully,  as  it 
does  likewife  in  Cappadocia:  And  it  is  fome- 
times  call’d  Pyracantha,  aGree^Name,  which 
fignifies  the  prickly  Box-Tree. 

The  Shrub  which  bears  this  Berry,  grows 
in  large  Quantities  about  Avignon ,  and  all 

she 
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the  dony  Places  in  the  Country  of  VenaiJJin, 
and  likewife  in  feveral  Parts  of  Dauphtny, 
Provence  and  Languedoc,  ’Tis  a  thorny  Shrub, 
whole  Branches  are  about  two  or  three  Foot 
long,  the  Bark  grey,  and  the  Root  yellow 
and  woody,  the  Leaves  fmall,  thick  and  dif- 
pofed  like  the  Myrtle,  but  of  the  Size  of 
the  Box;  the  Btrry  is  about  the  Bignefs  of 
a  Wheat  Grain,  fometirnes  confiding  of  three, 
fometimes  of  four  Angles,  and  fometirnes 
made  into  the  Form  of  a  Heart.  The  Co¬ 
lour  is  Green,  turning  towards  a  yellow,  of 
an  adringent  and  very  bitter  Tade. 

The  ufe  of  it  is  chiefly  for  the  Dyers  to 
flain  a  yellow  Colour  with:  But  the  Dutch 
boil  this  in  Water  with  Roman  or  Englijh 
Allum,  and  with  a  kind  of  Chalk  or  Marl, 
they  adulterate  ceruffe  or  white  Lead.  They 
likewife  make  a  fine  Golden  yellow  of  it, 
which  is  a  fort  of  Pink  for  painting  in  Oil 
and  Miniature. 

By  fome  this  is  call’d  Lycium 
Lentery .  Buxi  folio ,  by  others ,  Lycium  Alpi- 
num ,  and  Pixacantha ,  or  the  yel¬ 
low  Berry,  which  is  always  tranfported  dry, 
for  the  Ufe  of  the  Dyers,  who  ought  to 
chufe  the  frefhed,  larged  and  bed  dried. 
All  the  Parts  of  this  Plant  are  adringent,  di- 
gedive  and  refolving.  Diofcorides  recom¬ 
mends  an  Extradf  made  of  the  Roots  and 
Branches  of  this  which  he  calls  Cate  or  Ly¬ 
cium:  He  afligns  to  this  an  adringent  deter- 
live  Quality,  proper  to  dry  up  a  gleeting, 
or  watering  of  the  Eyes,  to  difeufs  and  wad 
away  Catara&s ,  for  curing  Ulcers  in  the 
Gums,  for  the  Bloody- flux  and  Hemorrha¬ 
ges,  whether  internally,  or  externally  ap¬ 
plied. 

zz.  Of  Myrtle  Berries. 

TH  E  Myrtle  Berries  are  Seeds  of 
certain  Shrubs  call’d  Myrtles , 
which  Authors  have  divided  into  fe¬ 
veral  kinds,  but  I  (hall  confine  my  felf  to 
two  Sorts,  which  are  commonly  known  and 
cultivated  about  Paris ;  the  one  is  the  Male, 
and  the  other  the  Female:  The  fird  is  much 
larger  and  thicker,  and  the  Leaves  of  a  pale 
Green,  terminating  in  a  point,  fmooth,  fra¬ 
grant,  and  three  or  four  Times  as  big  as  that 
of  the  Female  Myrtle,  whofe  Leaves  are  of 
..ü  dark  Green,  and  known  by  their  being 


rang’d  jud  one  before  the  other;  befides, 
the  Smell  is  much  dronger  and  finer  than  that 
of  the  Male,  and  the  Branches  more  yielding  : 
The  Flowers  of  both  kinds  hang  in  Bells 
of  a  white  Colour,  tending  a  little  to  the 
Red,  and  arifing  dire&ly  in  the  middle  be¬ 
twixt  the  two  Leaves,  from  which  the  Ber¬ 
ries  afterwards  fucceed ,  which  at  fird  are 
green,  but  grow  infenfibly  black,  juicy, 
fmooth,  and  are  filled  with  a  whitilh  Seed^ 
endofed  with  a  Coat  almod  round. 

Thefe  Berries  are  made  ufe  of  internally 
and  externally  in  all  Difeafes  where  they  are 
proper.  The  Apothecaries  make  a  Syrup 
and  Oil  from  them,  but  they  are  little  ufed 
in  France,  The  Germans  dye  Blue  with  them; 
as  the  French  Berry  is  us’d  for  yellow; 
but  the  Englifo  employ  the  Myrtle  Leaves 
and  Branches  to  the  fame,  as  they  do  the 
Sumach  for  colouring  their  Leather,  Skins, 
Esfr.  what  are  now  fold,  are  of  a  black  Co¬ 
lour,  fird  well  dried  in  the  Sun,  and  then 
kept  carefully  for  ufe. 

The  Myrtle  is  a  fmall  Tree  or 
Shrub  that  is  always  green  and  fra-  Lemery. 
grant,  of  which  there  are  a  great 
many  Sorts  which  are  known  by  the  Size  of 
the  Leaf,  and  the  Colour  of  the  Fruit. 
Mr.  Turnefort  fays,  that  when  the  Flower  is 
gone  the  Berry  comes  in  the  Cup,  of  an  ob¬ 
long  oval  form,  reprefenting  a  fort  of  a 
Crown  when  the  Mouth  of  the  Cup  is  turned 
downwards.  This  Plant  is  cultivated  in  our 
Gardens  and  Green-houfes  here,  but  is  an 
Inhabitant  of  the  hot  Countries  where  the 
Smell  is  much  encreas’d;  it  contains  a  great 
deal  of  exalted  Oil,  Flegm,  and  fome  fmall 
Salt.  The  Leaves  and  Flowers  have  an  a- 
dringent  Quality,  and  are  us’d  for  clean - 
fi ng  the  Skin,  for  contracting  the  Flefh 
drengthening  the  Fibres,  &c.  from  thence 
a  Water  is  made  for  the  Ladies  to  walh  with. 
The  Berries  have  a  binding  deteruve  Power 
and  the  chymical  Oil  from  thence  is  excellent 
for  the  Hair,  and  ufed  in  Pomatums,  and 
mod  other  external  Beautifiers  of  the  Face 
and  Skin. 

23,  Of  Stavefacre. 

THIS  is  the  Seed  of  a  Plant 

which  grows  commonly  in  ma-  Pomet . 
ny  parts  of  Provence  and  Languedoc, 
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The  Leaves  of  the  Stavefacre  are  large  and 
green,  deeply  indented  and  thick  ;  the  Flower  is 
of  a  Sky  blew,  and  grows  in  a  Husk,  which 
afterwards  contains  the  Seed,  and  is  of  a 
blackifh  Colour  at  top,  of  a  Sad-  colour  below, 
and  of  a  whitifh  Yellow  within;  the  Tafte 
biting  bitter,  and  very  difagreeable.  Chufe 
fuch  Seed  as  is  new,  clean,  and  come  off  of 
good  Ground.  The  Ufe  of  it  is  chiefly  to 
deflroy  Vermin,  efpecially  thofe  of  little 
Children,  to  raife  Blifters,  or  allay  the  An- 
guifli  of  the  Tooth-ach;  but  it  is  a  dange¬ 
rous  thing  to  tamper  with,  and  I  wou’d  ad- 
vife  fuch  as  don’t  throughly  underfland  it,  to 
let  it  alone. 

It  is  call’d  Staphifagria ,  Herha 
Lemery.  P  edicularis ,  or  by  Mr.  ‘Turtle - 

fort,  Delphinium  Platani  Folio ,  Sta¬ 
ph  is  agria  diâum,  or  in  Englijh  Loufe-Herb. 
It  raifes  its  Stalk  about  a  Foot  and  a  half,  or 
two  Foot  high,  upright,  round  and  blackifh. 
Mr.  Turnefort  fays,  the  Flowers  are  compofed 
of  many  unequal  Leaves,  and  is  a  kind  of 
rough  three-corner’d  Seed:  If  taken  inward¬ 
ly,  which  is  but  feldom,  it  purges  and  vo¬ 
mits:  It  is  ufed  in  its  Powder,  tho’  rarely. 
idly ,  As  a  Maflicatory  for  the  Tooth-ach. 
3 dly,  A  Gargarifm  to  purge  Flegm.  4 thly. 
An  Errhine  to  bring  forth  Flegm  and  Water 
by  the  Noflrils.  phi),  To  mix  it  with  an 
Ointment  with  Lard  to  cleanfe  Wounds. 
6thly ,  A  Mixture,  with  Oil  of  Almonds,  to 
kill  Lice  in  Childrens  Heads,  which  is  its 
chief  Ufe:  So  alfo  with  Vinegar.  It  is  of  a 
churlifh  Nature,  and  not  fit  to  take  inwardly. 

24.  Of  Amber5  or  Musk- Seed. 

THIS  is  a  fmall  Seed,  of  the 
Size  of  a  Pin’s-head,  ofagrey- 
ifh  fad  brown  Colour,  in  form  of  a 
Kidney,  of  a  Musk  or  Amber  Smell,  efpecial¬ 
ly  when  it  is  new,  which  gives  it  the  Name. 
This  Plant  which  grows  ftraight  is  adorn’d 
with  a  green  Velvet  Leaf,  like  that  of  the 
Marfli-Mallow,  whence  it  is  call’d  Alcea  Indi- 
ca  V'tllofa ,  which  fignifies  an  Indian  Velvet 
Mallow  :  It  bears  Yellow  Flowers  in  form  of 
Bells,  compos’d  of  triangular  Husks,  brown 
on  the  outfide,  and  white  within,  of  a  Fin¬ 
ger’s  Length,  in  which  the  Seed  is  enclos’d. 
Chufe  that  which  is  frefh,  clean,  dry,  and 


of  a  good  Scent  :  Such  as  comes  from  Mar¬ 
tini  co  is  abundantly  more  fragrant  than  that 
which  grows  in  any  other  of  the  Caribbe 
Iflands.  This  Plant  grows  likewife  in  Ægypt . 
where  it  is  called  Musk-feed  and  Abel- musk, 
The  Perfumers  ufe  this  all  over  Italy ,  and 
the  Bed-makers  in  the  making  their  Beds. 

This  Seed  is  fomething  like  the 
Millet,  of  a  bitterifti  Tafte,  and  is  Lemery . 
brought  dry  to  us  from  Martinico 
and  Ægypt  ;  it  comes  from  a  kind  of  Kermya , 
and  is  call’d  by  Turnefort ,  Kermia  Ægypùaca 
Semine  Mofchato .  This  Plant  curries  its  Stalk 
a  Foot  and  a  half  high  ;  the  Leaves  are  of 
an  unequal  fize,  but  cut  and  indented  very 
deep.  The  Ægyptians  ufe  this  internally  as  a 
Cordial,  to  fortify  the  Heart,  Stomach  and 
Head,  and  to  provoke  Luft:  It  gives  a 
grateful  Scent  to  the  Breath  after  Eating, 
but  is  not  proper  for  fuch  as  are  fubje&  to  the 
Vapours. 


2j\  Of  Cochenille. 

THE  Cochenille ,  call’d  Mejlich ,  is  the 
Seed  of  a  Plant  about  two  or  three  Fool 
high,  adorn’d  with  Leaves  two  Fingers 
thick,  of  a  beautiful  Green,  and  very  prick¬ 
ly  ;  after  which  grow  Buds  or  Husks  in  form 
of  a  Heart,  of  a  green,  tending  to  a  yellow 
Colour,  in  which  are  enclofed  a  Quantity  of 
fmall  Seeds  of  the  Size  of  a  great  Pin’s  Head 
partly  of  a  flat  Figure,  almoft  triangular,  of 
a  greyifli  fil ver  Colour  to  the  Eye,  and  as 
red  as  Blood  within. 

We  bring  this  Seed  from  Peru  and  other 
Places  of  New  Spain,  as  the  Salt-Sea,  and 
Mexico,  from  whence  it  is  brought  by  the 
Spanijh-Galeons ,  or  Plate-Fleet  to  Cadiz  ;  as 
Ipecacuana,  the  Cortex ,  Sarja  Pari  lia,  and  o- 
ther  Druggs  are;  and  from  thence  tranfported 
to  England,  Holland ,  or  France . 

The  Mejlich  Cochenille  is  a  thing  of  that 
prodigious  Confequence  to  the  Spaniards , 
that  they  wou’d  undergo  any  Punifftment,  ra¬ 
ther  than  to  yield  that  it  lliou’d  be  propagated 
in  France. 

There  are  very  few  Perfons  but  what  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  Cochenille  is  a  little  Animal  or 
Infeft;  and  I  was  of  the  fame  Opinion,  ’till 
convinced  of  the  Truth  of  the  contrary,  by 
two  Letters  of  the  Sieur  Francis  Roujfeans  , 
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a  Native  of  Auxerra ,  dwelling  at  Leogama 
near  St.  Domingo ,  who  writes  to  me  thus. 

u  Th z  Cochenille,  Monfieur,  which  you  are 
a  defirous  to  know  by  the  Plant,  grows  about 
u  two  or  three  Foot  high,  furnifh’d  with 
u  Leaves  of  two  Finger’s  Thicknefs,  of  a  fine 
u  green  Colour,  full  of  Thorns  on  all  fides; 
“  the  Seed  is  fmall,  and  contain’d  in  Husks 
“  form’d  like  Hearts,  turning  to  a  Yellow 
“  when  they  grow  ripe.  What  is  brought 
u  to  Spain,  comes  from  all  thofe  Parts  call’d 
“  the  Salt-Sea ,  for  the  little  we  have  about 
41  Leoganna ,  is  not  worth  fpeaking  of. 

We  may  fee  this  is  quite  contrary  to  what 
is  reported  by  Monfieur  de  Furetiere ,  who 
confounds  the  Scarlet  Grain,  which  is  Kermes, 
with  the  Cochenille*,  and,  at  the  End  of  his 
Difcourfe,  obferves  that  it  is  a  greyifh  Worm, 
or  Infe&,  which  comes  from  the  Indies ,  and 
which  they  trafick  confiderably  in;  fo  that 
from  ‘Tlafcala ,  a  City  in  Mexico ,  they  deal 
for  more  than  two  hundred  thoufand  Crowns 
a  Year.  And,  after  him,  the  Reverend  Fa¬ 
ther  Plumier ,  a  Minime  Friar,  told  me,  the 
iyth  of  September,  1 692,  from  his  own  Mouth, 
and  certify’d  under  his  Hand,  as  follows. 

u  The  Cochenille ,  fays  he,  furnam’d  Me- 
u  ftich,  is  a  fmall  Infed  like  a  Bug,  which 
is  found  upon  many  different  forts  of  Plants, 
u  as  well  in  New  Spain  as  the  American  IJles ; 
Thefe  little  Animals  are  fo  common  in  the 
Countries  thereabout,  that  they  make  a  fort 
u  of  Crop  of  them,  when  they  are  dry’d. 

All  kinds  of  Plants  are  not  equally  proper 
to  fupply  thefe  little  Animals  with  Aliment 
capable  to  produce  a  thorough  Rednefs,  there¬ 
fore  the  Inhabitants  of  thofe  Parts  feed  their 
fmall  Cattle  upon  the  Opontium ,  which  is 
void  of  the  red  Juice  that  contributes  fo  con- 
liderably  to  ftrike  the  Colour  dpep,  which 
the  Dyers  feek  after;  and,  as  the  Ants  de¬ 
light  exceedingly  in  thefe  little  Infedts,  the 
Spaniards  take  care  to  fill  thofe  Places  full  of 
Water,  by  Ditches,  where  the  Plants  grow, 
whereof  we  havè  been  fpeaking,  to  engage 
the  Ants  to  gO'*thither. 

The  chief  Plant  where  we  find  the  Coche¬ 
nille ,  is  that  which  the  Americans  pall  Raquet¬ 
te ,  or  Cardajfe',  and  the  Botanifts  Opontium 
majus  fpinofum  frufiu  fanguineo ,  which  ligni¬ 
fies  a  large  Indian  prickly  Fig,  whofe  Fruit 
is  as  red  as.  Blood. 

This^Plant  is  wonderful  in  its  Kind,,  as 


well  from  its  large  thick  Leaves  which  arts 
of  an  Oval  Figure,  a  glorious  Green  cover’d 
with  long  Thorns,  very  fharp,  of  a  yellow  Co» 
lour;  and  at  the  End  of  the  Leaves  grow 
large  Flowers,  of  a  pale  Rofe  Complexion, 
follow’d  with  a  fine  red  Fruit.  Thefe  little 
Infers,  of  which  they  make  the  Cochenille 
brought  to  us,  are  of  a  filver  Grey,  but  of 
that  particular  Kind,  that  they  multiply  after 
a  prodigious  manner,  fo  that  a  hundred  will 
produce  millions. 

On  the  30th  of  January  1693,  the  faid  Fa¬ 
ther  Plumier  brought  me  a  Letter  writ  by 
himfelf,  to  this  purpofe. 

Father  Plumier’/  Declaration  concerning 
Cochenille. 

a  The  Cochenille  which  is  brought  from 
<c  New  Spain,  or  the  Continent  of  America,  is 
u  an  Infeéi  of  the  Size  and  Form  of  a  Bug, 
“  which  clings  to  feveral  forts  of  Trees,  but 
u  more  particularly  to  the  Acacia,  which  is  a 
u  fort  of  wild  Cherry  in  the  French  Iftands  of 
tc  America .  It  is  a  very  fruitful  Animal,  and 
u  carries  between  the  Thigh  and  the  Body 
a  an  infinite  number  of  Eggs,  which  are  al- 
“  moft  invifible,  yet  produce  an  innumerable 
tC  quantity  of  very  fmall  red  Infe&s,  which, 

like  the  Ant,  are  very  greedy.  When  the 
ec  old  ones  are  crulh’d,  they  yield  a  red 
“  Juice  inclinable  to  Scarlet,  mix’d  however 
“  throughout  with  a  little  tinge  of  Yellow; 
“  in  like  manner,  thofe  which  are  bred  upon 
<l  the  Trees,  do  not  produce  fo  fine  and  live- 
u  ly  a  Colour:  But  the  Indians,  to  render 
“  the  Juice  of  a  beautiful  Colour,  they  breed 
“  thefe  Infers  upon  certain  Plants,  which 
<c  are  call’d  in  Latin  Opontium,  and  which 
u  the  French  call  Raquettes.  Thefe  produce 
“  a  thick  Fruit,  juft  like  our  Figs,  full  of  an 
“  admirable  fine  red  Juice,  of  which  the  Co- 
u  chenilles  feed  ;  and  thefe  are  much  more 
u  bright  and  lively  than  thofe  which  are  bred 
“  on  other  Plants.  When  I  difcover’d  thefe 
“  Infe&s  in  the  Ifle  of  St.  Domingo,  I  fhew’d 
“  them  to  two  Indian  Slaves,  that  were  Na- 
u  fives  of  the  Country  where  they  breed,  and 
u  they  affur’d  me  both  that  thefe  were  thofe 
“  they  made  Cochenille  of. 

“  Befides  what  I  met  with  in  my  Voyage 
c<  to  St.  Domingo,  I  would  fatisfy  you  con* 
“  cerning  this  Jnfed,  from  the  Authors  who 

“  have 
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u  have  writ  of  America ,  anu  particularly 
41  from  the  Sieur  de  Laet,  ill  his  Defcription 
44  of  the  iVefl  Indies  Book  V.  Chap.  3. 

44  The  Cochineal  Grain  comes  from  feve- 
44  ral  Provinces  of  New-Spa'm,  taken  from 
44  the  Tree  call’d  Tuna,  which  bears  very 
44  thick  Leaves,  as  it  grows  in  Places  more 
64  expos’d  to  the  Sun,  or  cover’d  from  the 
44  North-Eafl  Wind,  it  is  a  very  little  Ani- 
44  mal,  living  as  an  Infe£l  much  like  a  Bugg; 
x4  for  when  it  firft  clings  to  the  Tree,  it  is 
44  lefs  than  a  Flea,  and  comes  from  an  Egg 
44  or  Seed  the  Size  of  a  Mite,  call’d  in  Latin 
44  Acarus  ;  this  fills  the  whole  Tree,  and 
44  fpreads  over  the  Garden  :  They  hoard  up 
44  their  Treafure  or  Stock  like  the  Ant,  once 
44  or  twice  a  Year.  Thefe  Plants  are  dif- 
4‘  pos’d  in  order,  as  they  do  the  Vines  in  a 
44  Vine- Yard  ;  and  the  younger  they  are, 
44  the  more  plentiiully  they  bear,  and  afford 
44  a  better  Grain;  but  it  it  is  neceffary  to 
44  preferve  them  from  being  over-run  with 
44  other  Infeds,  and  no  lefs  from  Pullen, 
44  which  will  eat  the  Seed. 

Note ,  This  Tuna  is  nothing  elfe  but  the 
Paid  Opontium ,  of  which  I  fpoke  before  ; 
there  are  feveral  forts  of  it,  but  the  Choice 
for  cultivating  Cochineal  ought  to  be  made  of 
fuch  whole  Fruit  produces  the  fi neft  red 
Juice. 

But  not  agreeing  to  what  Mr.  De  Furetiere, 
the  Reverend  Father  Plumier  and  Laet  have 
writ,  1  find  my  felf  more  and  more  oblig’d 
to  believe  that  Cochineal  is  the  Seed  or  Grain 
of  a  Plant,  becaufe  the  Sieur  Rouffeau  takes 
notice  to  me  at  the  End  of  his  firlf  Letter,  in 
order  tojudify  what  he  fays,  That  he  wou’d 
fend  me  the  Plant,  which  he  hoped  to  do 
with  God’s  Affidance  :  And  in  his  fécond 
Letter,  dated  the  2yth  of  May,  in  the  fame 
Year,  he  writes  thus  : 

SIR, 

N  relation  to  the  Cochineal ,  about  which 
44  I  have  been  fpeaking,  I’ll  tell  you  a 
44  pleafant  Story  of  the  Minim  Father,  who 
44  is  a  pretended  Provincial,  and  calls  him- 
44  felf  a  Botanift.  He  is  abourq-y  or  50  Years 
44  old,  of  a  blackifh  Complexion,  and  fan- 
44  fies  himfelf  very  expert.  He  feldom  fpeaks 
44  but  it  is  very  unhappy  for  him,  if  he  talks 
44  of  any  thing  of  Confequence.  He  raifed 
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44  feveral  Acacia's,  which  are  very  prickly  or 
44  thorny  Shrubs,  and  what  they  call  Car - 
44  daffes,  which  are  a  fort  of  Plant  that  bears 
44  Leaves  of  two  Fingers  Thicknefs,  made 
44  a  little  like  the  Raquettes,  which  produ- 
44  ces  Fruit  of  the  Shape  of  a  Fig,  of  a  7"afie 
44  a  little  acrid,  and  wnich  makes  the  Urine 
44  red  :  Certain  Animals  that  frequent  thefe 
‘4  Trees  he  was  put  upon  to  affirm  were 
44  the  Cochineal  ;  and  that  all  the  Inhabitants 
44  of  St.  Domingo,  who  knew  the  Plant,  and 
44  underfiood  its  Growth,  had  confirm’d  the 
44  fame  :  This  loft  the  Credit  the  good  F a- 
44  ther  had  there,  efpecially  with  Mr.  De 
44  CuJJi,  who  play’d  his  part  among  the  red 
44  of  them  who  deceiv’d  the  Minim.  He 
44  parted  for  France  fometime  after,  where  [ 
44  know  he  arriv’d  with  the  fame  Error  con- 
44  cerning  Cochineal,  that  he  had  been  in  at 
44  St.  Domingo. 

The  Sieur  Roujfeau  inform’d  me  again, 
that  he  had  found  upon  thefe  Acacia's,  a  Spe¬ 
cies  of  little  Creatures  of  the  Size  of  a 
Bugg,  which  they  call’d  Vermillion  ;  thefe 
are  a  little  thicker,  but  they  are  of  no  ufe, 
becaufe  they  cannot  dry  them  ;  ’tis  apparent, 
as  wTe  may  rationally  conje&ure,  that  this 
was  the  pretended  Cochinelle  of  Father  Plu~ 
mier. 

Befides  the  Letters  of  the  Sieur  Roujfeau , 
there  are  other  things  which  deferve  our  Cre¬ 
dit,  as  that  we  cannot  difeover  the  Feet, 
Wings,  Head,  or  any  other  Part  of  an  Ani¬ 
mal  in  the  Cochineal,  which  we  have,  or  in 
all  thofe  Obfervations  that  are  made  of  the 
true  Grain.  And  if  thefe  Proofs  are  not  fuf- 
ficient,  we  may  look  into  the  Judgment  of 
Ximenes  and  William  Pifo,  in  his  Hidory  of 
the  Plants  of  Brafll  ;  where,  after  he  has  gi¬ 
ven  a  long  Defcription  of  the  Species  of 
the  Indian  Fig,  which  is  call’d  Jamacan ,  he 
fays  it  is  the  fame  Plant  that  in  New-Spam 
produces  and  bears  the  Cochineal. 

The  Mefteck  Cochineal  is  the  bed  fort  to 
make  choice  of;  that  is,  fuch  as  is  plump, 
large,  well  fed,  clean,  dry,  of  a  Silver  Ali¬ 
ning  Colour  on  the  outlide ,  and  when  it 
is  chew’d  in  the  Mouth,  that  tinges  the 
Spittle  of  a  bright  red  Colour;  and  rejed 
that  which  is  meagre,  fait  and  light;  and 
take  particular  care,  led  there  be  fmali 
Stones  on  the  Infide  which  will  inhance  the 
Price. 
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The  Cochineal ,  when  dry,  is  of  good  Ufein 
Medicine;  but  is  abundantly  more  uled  by 
the  Dyers,  as  their  principal  Balls  for  the 
Scarlet  Colour.  Some  People  ufe  it  for  to 
colour  Sugar,  Cream  of  Tartar  or  other 
Acids. 

v  Of  Carmine. 

Carmine  is  a  very  precious  and  rich  Com¬ 
modity,  which  is  made  of  Mejleck  Co¬ 
chineal.  ’Tis  a  Flower  or  Powder  of  a 
molt  beautiful  red  Glofs,  and  that  feels  like 
Velvet,  which  is  made  by  the  Artiftance  of 
Water,  together  with  the  Chouan  Seed, 
which  is  well  prepared  and  dried,  that  we^ 
call  Carmine.  To  make  it  in  a  Condition 
requifite  for  ufe,  it  ought  to  be  reduced  to 
a  mort  impalpable  Powder,  of  a  high  Co¬ 
lour,  and  prepared  as  exa&ly  and  faithful¬ 
ly  as  is  portable  ;  for  the  great  Price  of  it 
is  the  Reafon  that  feveral  wicked  Perfons 
fophifticate  it  :  Upon  that  account,  that  the 
Merchant  may  not  buy  it  too  dear,  or  be 
cheated  with  the  fécond  Sort  for  the  firrt  ; 
I  muft  inform  him  it  is  nothing  near  fo  fine. 
Some  are  for  Carmine  of  Rocou ,  but  it  gives 
a  Tinge  more  of  an  Orange  Colour.  The 
Ufe  of  Carmine  is  for  Miniature,  and  ma¬ 
king  the  finelt  red  Draperies. 

Of  fine  Lac,  and  other  Sorts . 

The  fine  Lac  is  that  which  takes  its  Name 
from  Venice ,  becaufe  what  has  been  fold  a- 
mong  us  hitherto,  is  brought  from  thence: 
But  at  prefent  feveral  Perfons  in  Paris  make 
it  to  anfwer  effeétually  ;  fo  that  a  great  many 
Painters  prefer  it  to  that  of  Venice.  This 
Lac  is  a  hard  Parte,  made  from  the  Bone  of 
the  Cuttle  Fijh ,  which  is  colour’d  withaTin- 
dlure  drawn  from  Mejleck  Cochineal  ;  that 
of  Brafil ,  or  Fernambourg ,  with  burnt  Allum 
from  England  ;  Arfenick,  and  a  Lye  of  Egyp¬ 
tian  Niter,  or  white  'Tartar  ;  and  by  means 
of  Cloth  drain  it,  and  proceed  as  in  the 
making  of  Indigo  ;  From  thence  reduce  it 
into  a  Parte,  of  which  make  Troches,  and 
dry  them  for  Service.  The  Ufe  of  this 
Lac  is  both  for  Miniature  and  Painting  in 
Oil. 

Of  the  Dove-Colour' d  Lac. 

This  is  made  likewife  with  EngUJh  Allum, 


and  form’d  into  Partiles  of  the  Thicknefs 
of  one’s  linger,  and  fo  dry’d.  Thar  of  Ve¬ 
nice  is  abundantly  finer  than  that  of  Holland 
or  Paris,  becaufe  the  white  that  the  Veneti¬ 
ans  ufe,  is  much  finer  and  properer  to  give 
a  lively  Colour  than  the  white  of  Holland 
or  France.  The  Ufe  of  this  Lac  is  likewife 
for  Painting.  There  is  a  third  Sort  call’d 
Liquid -Lac  ;  of  which  I  fhall  fpeak  in  the 
Chapter  of  Fernambourg-Brafil. 

Of  fine  Turnefol  in  Linen • 

The  fine  Turnefol  of  Conflantinople  is  made 
of  Holland,  or  fine  Cambrick,  which  has 
been  died  with  Cochineal ,  by  means  of  fome 
Acids.  This  is  us’d  for  tinging  of  Liquors, 
as  Spirit  of  Wine,  Cordial-Waters,  or  the 
like.  The  Turks  and  others,  in  the  Levant , 
call  this  Turnefol  for  Linen,  the  red  Bize- 
rere. 

Of  Turnefol  in  Cotton,  or  that  of  Portugal, 
vulgarly  call’d  Spanijh-  Wool. 

The  Portuguefe  bring  this  to  us  in  Cotton, 
which  is  of  the  Figure,  Thicknefs  and  Size 
of  a  Crown-piece  ;  they  ufe  it  to  colour  their 
Gellies,  but  it  is  much  lefs  us’d  than  the 
Turnefol  in  Linen,  which  is  made  entire¬ 
ly  of  the  Mejleck  Cochineal.  The  other  Sorts 
of  Cochineal ,  are  the  Campechy ,  the  ‘Tetra - 
challe  and  the  Wood. 

The  Campechy-Cochineal  is  no  other  than 
the  Siftings  of  the  Merteck;  the  Tetrachalie 
nothing  but  the  earthy,  or  droffy  Part  of 
the  Campechy  ;  and  the  Wood  or  Seed  Co¬ 
chineal ,  that  which  we  find  upon  the  Roots 
of  the  great  Pimpernel ,  call’d  by  the  Bota- 
niftsy  Pimpinella  Sanguiforba. 

26.  Of  the  Scarlet  Grain>  or  Alkermes. 

THE  Scarlet  Grain,  which  the 
Latins  call  Grana  TinFtorumy 
the  Greeks ,  Coccus  Infeélorius,  and 
the  Arabs ,  Kermen  or  Kermes ,  is  the  Seed, 
or  rather  Excrement,  of  a  little  Shrub,  whofe 
Leaves  are  prickly,  almort  like  thofe  of  Ho¬ 
ly-Oak:  They  are  found  in  great  Quantities 
in  Portugal ,  Spain ,  Provence  and  Languedoc. 
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Book  1. 


Of  SEEDS. 


I  (hall  not  (lay  to  defcribe  the  Shrub  which 
bears  this  Grain,  all  forts  of  Authors  having 
made  mention  of  it  ;  I  (hall  only  fay  it  is  one 
of  the  principal  Riches  of  the  Countries 
where  it  grows,  efpecially  for  the  poor  Peo¬ 
ple,  throughout  all  Provence  and  Languedoc, 
where  the  People  gather  it,  and  fell  it  by  the 
Pound  to  the  Apothecaries  ;  who,  from  the 
Pulp,  make  a  Syrup  they  call  Alkermes ,  and 
the  Remainder  which  is  left  in  the  Sieve  or 
Strainer,  after  it  is  cleans’d,  they  fell  again 
to  the  Dyers.  Thofe  which  they  wou’d 
tranfport,  or  fend  to  other  Places,  they  dry, 
as  well  for  phyfical  Ufe  as  the  Dyers,  who 
ufe  great  Quantities  of  it;  for  which  Purpofe 
they  chufe  the  larged  and  mod  weighty,  and 
that  which  is  new,  that  is  to  fay,  of  that 
Year  ;  for  when  the  Seed  grows  old,  it  en¬ 
genders  an  Infedt,  which  will  eat  it  up,  and 
makes  Holes  in  the  Seed,  fo  that  it  grows 
light  and  lofes  all  its  Virtue.  That  of  Lan¬ 
guedoc  paffes  for  the  bed,  being  commonly 
large,  and  of  a  very  lively  red,  which  is 
contrary  to  that  of  Portugal ,  which  is  lefs 
edeem’d,  as  being  fmailer,  leaner,  and  of  a 
black ifh  red. 

The  Alkermes ,  or  Scarlet  Grain ,  is  reckon¬ 
ed  very  cordial,  and  proper  to  comfort  Wo¬ 
men  in  Child  bed,  giving  half  a  dram  of  it 
in  Powder  in  an  Egg,  without  Cochineal , 
which  a  great  many  Perfons  advife,  who  be¬ 
lieve  two  Grains  of  that  will  effedt  the  fame 
thing. 

Of  the  Scarlet  Creon. 

As  to  the  Scarlet  Creon ,  which  is  made  of 
the  Powder  of  the  Grain  when  new,  it  is  a 
very^ fine  red,  and  ought  not  to  be  made  up 
with  Vinegar  at  all,  as  that  commonly  is 
which  comes  from  Portugal ,  which  is  done 
to  encreafe  its  Weight,  as  well  as  to  give  it 
a  fine  Colour.  This  Cheat  is  eafy  to  dif- 
cover,  becaufe  it  will  be  modi,  and  yield  a 
flrong  and  very  difagreeable  Smell.  This 
Creon ,  which  is  the  mod  noble  Part  of  the 
Seed,  is  never  us’d  at  all  in  Phyfick,  for 
want  of  Knowledge,  but  very  much  by  the 
Dyers  for  their  high  Colour. 

Of  Syrup  of  Alkermes, 

The  Syrup  of  Alkermes  is  the  Pulp  of  the 
fre(h  Kermes ,  and  the  Powder  Sugar  of  Bra - 
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fit,  or  the  fmall  Loaf-Sugar  reduc’d  to  Pow¬ 
der,  and  mix’d  together;  afterwards  melt  it 
over  a  gentle  Fire,  then  put  it  into  little 
Barrels  made  of  white  Wood,  fuch  as  we 
receive  it  in.  Great  Quantities  of  it  is  made, 
as  well  at  Ntjmes  as  Montpellier ,  which  they 
fend  to  mod  Parts  of  Europe, 

Of  the  Confetti  on  of  Alkermes. 

The  Syrup  of  Kermes  is  very  little  us’d  m 
Phyfick,  but  that  which  is  compos’d  of  the 
Juice,  together  with  the  Juice  of  the  Rennet 
Apple,  Rofe- Water,  raw  Silk,  and  white 
Sugar,  Powder  of  oriental  Pearl  prepar’d, 
yellow  Sanders,  fine  Cinnamon,  Axure Stone 
prepar’d,  Leaf  Gold,  of  which  is  made  a 
thin  Elecluarv,  which  v/e  call  ConfedHon  of 
Alkermes.  Every  body  now  rejedrs  Musk  and 
Amber griefe  ;  for ,  according  to  the  Advice  of 
Fhyficians,  thefe  Perfumes  are  prejudicial  to 
the  Women.  As  to  the  Preparation,  thofe 
that  are  defirous  to  make  it,  may  confult 
the  Difpenfatories  that  treat  of  it  ;  but  we 
have  it  ready  made  from  Montpellier ,  as  the 
bed,  becaufe  of  the  Newnefs  of  the  Juice, 
which  they  have  there  at  Command,  and 
which  they  tranfport  to  other  didant  Parts. 
But  there  are  a  great  many  Frauds  impos’d 
upon  the  World,  particularly  in  France ,  un¬ 
der  the  fpecious  Name  of  Confettion  of  Alker¬ 
mes  from  Montpellier;  therefore  its  better  for 
all  Druggifts,  Apothecaries,  and  the  like,  to 
buy  the  juice  or  Syrup  uncompounded,  to 
prevent  their  being  otherwife  deceiv’d. 

Monfieur  Char  as,  in  his  Difpenfatory,  p. 
314,  attributes  mighty  Virtues  to  the  true 
ConfedHon  of  Alkermes,  and  fays,  that  the 
faid  ConfedHon  is,  without  doubt,  one  of  the 
bed  Cordials  that  was  ever  difeover’d  in  the 
Galenical  Phyfick,  for  it  recruits  andrefrefhes 
the  vital  and  animal  Spirits,  allays  the  Pal¬ 
pitation  of  the  Heart  and  Syncope,  very 
much  drengthens  the  Brain,  and  other  no¬ 
ble  Parts,  and  is  an  Enemy  to  Corruption, 
preferves  the  natural  Heat,  drives  away  Me¬ 
lancholy  and  Sadnefs,  and  maintains  the  Bo¬ 
dy  and  Spirits  in  a  good  Condition.  It  may 
be  taken  by  it  felf,  or  in  any  other  Liquor, 
from  a  Scruple  to  a  Dram  or  two. 

The  Kermes,  Coccum  Infettorium , 

Granum  &  Coccus  Baphica ,  has  a  L  emery* 
thick  Shell  or  Husk,  like  the  Juni- 
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per  Berry  is  round,  fmooth,  Ihining,  of  a 
fine  red,  fill’d  with  a  Juice  of  the  fame  Co¬ 
lour,  of  a  vinous  fmell,  the  Tafte  a  little  bit¬ 
ter,  but  agreeable.  ’Tis  a  little  Shrub,  whofe 
Leaves  are  like  the  Holy-Oak,  but  kfs,  and 
more  indented  011  their  Sides  with  prickly 
Thorns  :  The  Branches  bear  Abundance  of 
Shells  adorn’d  with  Flowers,  which  after¬ 
wards  turn  into  Fruit,  which  grows  in  fepa- 
rate  Places.  The  Kernels  are  oval,  and  thick 
cover’d  at  the  Top  wuth  a  black  Cap;  The 
Skin  of  the  Kernel  is  of  the  Nature  almoft 
of  Leathery  it  contains  an  Almond,  which  is 
divided  into  two  halves.  This  Shrub  grows 
in  the  hot  Countries,  as  was  faid  before. 

The  Origin  of  the  Kermes ,  proceeds  from 
a  Kind  of  little  Worm  in  the  Holme,  or  green 
Oak,  on  which  they  feed;  it  produces  a  Cod 
or  Vetch,  which  is  fill’d  with  Juice,  and 
which  is  very  red  when  it  is  brought  to  ns. 
This  little  Infeâ  is  inclos’d  in  the  Cod.  We 
have  had  a  very  curious  Difcovery  of  this, 
from  Mr .Fagon,  chief  Phyfician  to  the  King; 
and  it  is  confirm’d  by  a  Circumftance,  which 
is  apparent  when  the  Kermes  is  dry’d,  for 
then  it  is  fill’d  with  a  vaft  Quantity  of  Worms 
and  Flies,  almoft  imperceptible,  which  con¬ 
vert  all  the  internal  Subftance  of  the  Berry 
into  little  Infe£ts,  and  leave  nothing  but  a 
light  Husk  or  Skin  behind.  ’Tis  eafy  to  ap¬ 
prehend  that  thefe  little  Worms,  &c.  come 
from  the  Eggs  which  the  firft  Worms  which 
enter’d  the  Cod  produc’d.  To  remedy  this 
Accident,  which  fo  much  concerns  the  good 
Efteél  of  the  K  ermes ,  every  one  ought  to  let 
the  Cods  lie  fome  time  in  Vinegar  before  they 
are  dry’d,  by  which  means  the  acid  Liquor 
will  deftroy  thofe  little  Worms. 

28.  Of  Axnomum  in  Berry,  and  the  Rofe 

of  Jericho. 

THE  Amomum  Racemofum ,  or 
that  in  Clufters,  or  the  Railin 
Amomum ,  is  a  Kind  of  Fruit  we  re¬ 
ceive  by  the  way  of  Holland  or  Mar  fell  les., 
growing  in  feveral  Parts  of  the  Fafi~Indies , 
rarely  in  Bunches,  but  much  oftner  in  the 
Clove. 

It  grows  upon  a  Shrub,  whofe  Leaves  are 
of  a  pale  green,  longifh  and  ftraight  ;  it  is,  in 
fome  fort,  like  a  Mufcat  Raifin  in  Colour* 
and  Figure,  but  it  is.  much  fuller  of 


Seed,  and  lefs  Juice  in  it;  and  in  particular, 
all  the  Cloves  or  Grains  are  without  Tails, 
or  any  Stalks,  but  ftick  clofe  together  on 
Heaps  or  Clufters,  like  Pepper  :  it  is  com» 
monly  divided  into  Cells. 

The  Cloves  are  fill’d  wirh  a  purple  Seed, 
flicking  to  one  another  like  Glue,  making 
altogether  a  round  Figure,  conformable  to 
that  of  the  Clove,  and  which  are  cover’d 
with  a  white  Film  very  delicate,  and  divided 
into  great  Heaps  by  equal  Membranes,  but 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  makes  it  eafy  to  feparate 
them  :  Their  Tafte  is  fharp  and  biting,  and 
their  Smell  extreamly  piercing  and  aroma- 
tick. 

Chufe  the  frefheft  Seed  you  can  get,  with 
the  roundeft  Husk,  and  of  the  moft  lively 
fair  Colour*  heavy,  and  well  fill’d.  Call  a- 
way  what  is  light  and  open,  containing  a  black 
wither’d  Seed  :  But  efteem  thofe  that  are 
well  fill’d  with  Seed,  large,  plump,  of  a  warm 
picquant  Tafte,  very  aromacick,  and  the  moft 
refembling  the  Cardamoms. 

The  chief  Ufe  of  the  Amomum  is  for  Trea¬ 
cle,  fuch  as  that  of  Venice y  London,  &c.  for 
which  make  ufe  of  the  cleaneft  and  beft  fed 
Seed. 

Several  Perfons  do  not  know  this  Drug 
from  the  great  Cardamome ,  which  is  no  other 
but  the  Maniguette  in  French ,  of  which  1  fhall 
take  notice  in  the  following  Chapter.  There 
are  other  Seeds  which  carry  the  Name  of  the 
Amomum ,  as  that  of  Pltny,  which  is  a  red 
Fruit,  and  altogether  like  the  Alkekenge ,  or 
Winter  Cherry,  which  is  very  common. 
There  is  another  fort  which  the  Dutch  and 
Fnglifh  call  Amomiy  and  we  Jamaica- Pepper. 
I  mod  advertife  yon,  that  when  you  meet 
with  the  Name  of  Amomum,  or  Amnmi,  in 
Authors,  you  need  ufe  no  other  than  this  clu- 
fter’d  Amomum , 

All  Perfons  that  deliver  any  Re¬ 
ceipts  concerning  Amomum ,  mean  Lem  cry. 
the  Amomum  Racemofum ,  or  clu- 
fter’d  Amomum ,  which  the  Defcription  before 
is  given  of;  but  there  are  lèverai  other  little 
Seeds  call’d  by  that  Name,  as  the  Amomum 
falfum ,  feu  Pfeudoamomum ,  or  the  baftard  A- 
momum:  It  is  a  little  black  Fruit,  of  the  Na¬ 
ture  of  the  Goofeberry  or  the  Juniper- Berry, 
which  grows  upon  a  Goofeberry  Bufli  call’d 
GrofJ'ularia  non  fpinofa ,  fruflu  nigro ,  or  the 
Goofeberry  without  Prickles,  with  blackFruir, 

or 
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or  the  black  Goofeberry.  ’Tis  of  little  or  no 
Ufe  in  Phyiick,  any  more  than  the  Amomum 

of  Flirty. 

The  fmall  Spice  which  th e.  Dutch  an d  Por¬ 
tuguese  call  Amomum ,  and  the  French ,  Pepper 
of  Fhevet,  is  round,  and  as  big,  or  bigger, 
than  Pepper*  of  a  reddifh  Colour,  appearing 
at  one  end  like  a  fmall  Crown,  ol  a  Tafie 
and  Smell  like  a  Clove,  a  little  pungent  and 
aromatick  ;  it  has  likewife  the  Virtue  of  the 
Clove,  but  is  fcarcer.  Some  call  it  the  fmall 
round  Clove,  as  it  is  delcrib’d  by  Bauhin , 
p  194,  with  the  Name  of  Amomum  quorun- 
dam  odore  Caryophylli .  T  he  Tree  or  Plant 
that  bears  this,  is  reprefented  here  by  Puma, 

28.  Of  the  Great  Cardamoms 

THE  great  Cardamome ,  which 
the  French  call  Mamguette ,  or 
Grains  of  Paradife,  is  a  triangular 
Seed  of  a  reddifh  Colour  without,  and  white 
within,  of  an  acrid  picquant  Tafle,  like  that 
of  Pepper  ;  which  is  the  Reafon  that  the  Haw¬ 
kers  frequently  fell  it  for  Pepper. 

The  Plant  which  bears  this  Seed,  has 
green  Leaves  firft,  after  which  comes  a  Fruit, 
or  rather  a  Husk,  of  the  Size  and  Figure  of 
a  Fig,  of  a  fine  red  Colour,  in  which  is 
enclos’d  thefe  Grains  of  Paradife:  It  is  cal¬ 
led  Maniguette ,  or  Melaguette ,  from  a  City 
of  Africk,  call’d  Melega ,  from  whence  they 
us’d  to  bring  it  into  France  ;  but  ar  prefent 
it  is  brought  from  feveral  Countries,  by  the 
way  of  St  Maid's  and  other  Places.  This 
Drug  is  very  little  us’d  in  Phyiick,  but  by 
the  Diftillers,  and  thofe  of  whom  I  have 
been  fpeaking,  who  buy  it  to  mix  with  Pep¬ 
per. 

29.  Of  the  lejfer  and  the  fmallefi  Carda¬ 
mome. 

THE  îefTcr  Cardamome  is  enclos’d  in  a 
Pod  of  the  Length  of  a  Child’s  Finger, 
made  triangular  ;  it  grows  upon  a  Plant, 
which  fome  have  affur’d  me  is  very  luxuri¬ 
ant,  and  whole  Leaves  are  like  thofe  of  the 
Trefoil,  ending  in  a  Point,  and  much  in¬ 
dented  ;  it  grows  in  feveral  Parts  of  India.. 
Thefe  Pods  are  very  rarely  brought  into 
Frame  ^  and  are  of  very  little  Ufe,  becaufe  the 


little  or  fmall  ell  Cardamome  is  more  enqui¬ 
red  for,  as  well  by  Foreigners  as  our  Lives, 
as  having  much  more  Virtue  in  it  than  the 
lefs  or  middle  fort. 

The  fmall  Cardamome ,  which  is  what  is 
moll  common  among  us,  and  brought  from 
Holland ,  is  a  little  HuT  or  Pod  of  a  trian¬ 
gular  Figure,  on  the  outfide  of  a  light  grey, 
fiript  and  adorn’d  with  a  fmall  Tail  of  the 
fame  Colour.  When  open’d,  you’ll  find  a 
Quantity  of  fmall  Seed  in  it  of  the  Figure 
and  Fade  of  the  Amomum ,  of  which  I  have 
been  fpeaking  before. 

The  Plant  which  bears  the  fmall  Carda - 
mome  is  as  yet  unknown,  notwithftanding 
the  diligent  Enquiries  I  have  made  ;  but  in 
all  Appearance,  it  is  like  the  middle  fort, 
and  has  no  other  Difference,  but  what  the 
Diverfity  of  Places  where  it  grows  gives  ir. 
It  is  brought  to  us  by  the  Dutch  and  Englijh , 
from  the  Kingdom  of  Vifapour ,  where  it  is 
very  fcarce.  Chufe  the  frefhefl,  well  fed, 
weighty  and  leall  fill’d  with  Husks  and  lit¬ 
tle  Straws,  but  well  dried  and  found  :  This  is 
what  we  chiefly  ufe  in  Medicine,  but  the 
Dutch  ufe  it  much  for  chewing. 

His  Defcription  of  the  great  and 
leffer  Cardamome  differs  nothing  Fernery . 
from  Pomet:  But  the  third  or  lead 
fort  is  call’d  the  Ample  Cardamome  for  its 
Excellence,  becaufe  it  is  better  and  molt  us’d 
of  any  of  the  three.  It  is  brought  to  us  in 
little  triangular  Husks  or  Pods,  of  an  Afh- 
Colour,  tending  to  white  ;  they  flick  or  ad¬ 
here  together  by  little  Fibres,  but  are  ea- 
flly  divided  from  their  curious  Fibres  ;  the 
Seed  is  then  of  a  purplifh  Colour,  and  of 
an  acrid,  biting  aromatick  Tafle.  All  the 
Cardamomes  contain  in  them  a  great  deal  of 
volatile  Salt,  and  dXential  Oil. 

They  are  proper,  particularly  the  leaft,  to 
attenuate  and  refine  the  grofs  Humours,  to 
expell  Wind,  fortify  the  Head  and  Stomach, 
aflilf  Digeliion,  excite  Seed,  provoke  Urine 
and  the  Terms,,  refill  malignant  Vapours, 
and  to  chew  in  the  Mouth  to  procure  Spittle, 
It  is  call’d  Cardamome ,  or  fwect  Naflurtium , 
becaufe  ir  has  a  firrll  much  like  the  Naflur- 
tium ,  or  C  fie,  from  whence  it  is  deriv’d. 

They  are  us’d  from  half  a  Dram  to  a 
Dram  in  Powder,  or  you  may  make  a  De- 
codion  of  them  in  Wine  or  Water.  Car¬ 
damome- Water  is  made  of  them,  being 
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fweetened  with  double  refin’d  Sugar;  ’ris  a 
very  good  Stomachic!?  Water,  helps  Dige- 
ft  ion,  and  is  an  Antidote  agàinft  the  Plague, 
or  any  malignant  Difeafe.  A  Pindlure  drawn 
from  k  in  Tincture  of  Salt  of  Tartar,  is  ex¬ 
cellent  againft  the  Stone,  Strangury  or  Stop¬ 
page  of  Urine.  Dofe  from  two  Drams  to 
hair  an  Ounce. 

30.  Of  the  Black  Cam  in- feed. 

Pomes.  ••TpHE  Black  Cumin ,  is  the  Seed 
A  of  a  Plant,  about  two  Foot 
high,  having  little  green  Leaves  indented  and 
fnip’d  deep;  after  which  they  bear  white 
blewifh  Flowers,  and  then  Husks  or  Pods, 
in  which  are  contain’d  a  longsfh  Seed  of  a 
grey  Colour,  piquant  Fade,  a  Itrong  and 
aromatick  Smell. 

Chufe  the  neweft,  plumped  Seed  of  a 
fine  bright  yellow,  of  the  mod  aromatick 
Smell,  as  well  as  Tafte,  that  you  can  pof- 
fibly  meet  with:  That  which  comes  from 
Italy  is  the  bed,  and  more  efteem’d  than  that 
which  grows  among  out  Corn.  The  Ufe  of 
this  Seed  is  to  kill  Worms,  corred  Wind  ; 
and  fome  Perfons  affirm  it  to  be  a  very  good 
Antidote;  they  reckon  it  likewife  very  ufe- 
ful  to  create  Milk  in  Nurfes. 

There  are  feveral  other  Sorts  of  this  Seed, 
which  Ï  (hall  forbear  to  mention;  fome  of 
which  the  Indians  ufe  in  the  Plant  to  feed 
their  Horfes  with,  and  the  Seed  in  Phyfick 
to  cure  Fevers,  as  we  may  fee  in  the  Indian 
Hiflory  ;  there  is  another  Sort  as  yet  very 
fcarce,  which  the  Turks  ufe,  as  feveral  Per¬ 
fons  of  Quality  in  France  do,  to  clean  their 
Teeth.  Another  kind  there  is,  call’d  China 
Anifei  which  ferves  the  Eaftern  People,  in 


Imitation  of  the  Chinefe ,  ro  prepare  their 
The  a  and  their  Sorbec. 

This  Seed  is  entirely  like  that  of  the  Colo - 
quintida ,  as  well  becaufe  it  is  of  a  dun  Co¬ 
lour,  as  that  it  (bines  and  is  of  an  agreeable 
Smell:  It  is  contain’d  in  fmall  Pods,  thick 
and  hard.  ’Tis  with  this  Seed,  and  the  Root 
Nifi,  that  the  Dutch  make  their  Drink  of 
The  a  and  Sorbec  more  agreeable  than  in 
France :  The  Quantity  is  two  Drams  of  Nifi, 
four  Ounces  of  boiling  Water,  half  an  Ounce 
of  Tea,  and  a  Dram  of  China  Anifeed,  There 
are  a  great  many  other  Seeds  worth  the  Drug» 
gift’s  Knowledge,  as  well  as  others;  but  they 
being  fo  common,  it  wou’d  be  counted  fuper- 
fluousto  name  them,  as  Lettuce,  Violet,  Suc¬ 
cory,  Poppy, Mallows, T urnip, Radiffi,  Holy- 
oak,  Fleabane,  UV. 

There  are  other  Seeds  commonly  in  Ufe, 
and  as  commonly  known,  as  the  four  cold 
Seeds,  Citruls  or  Water-Melons,  Gourd,  Me¬ 
lons,  and  Cucumber ,  which  are  chiefly  us’d 
for  Emu! lions,  and  fometimes  to  exprefs  a 
cooling  Oil  from  them  for  the  Skin,  and 
other  Things  of  the  like  Nature,  that  tend 
to  the  Ornament  of  tne  Complexion,  &c. 
The  Method  of  making  all  forts  of  Oils  by 
Expreflion,  is  fo  univerfally  known,  it  wou’d 
be  loft  Labour  to  expatiate  upon  the  Method, 
there  being  no  more  in  it  than  blanching  the 
Seed,  beating  in  a  Mortar,  and  preffing  the 
Oil  from  it  cold  :  After  the  fame  way  is 
made  the  Oil  of  Ben,  White  Pine,  Poppy, 
fweet  or  bitter  Almonds,  PiftaciaNurs, 

Authors  have  given  the  Name  of  a  Seed 
to  a  fort  of  Plant  which  has  neither  Leaves 
or  Root,  which  is  what  we  call  Dodder  of 
Thyme,  whole  Defcription  you  will  find  in 
the  Chapter  of  Efithymum . 


The  End  of  the  firfi  Book  of  SEEDS. 
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PREFACE. 

IUnderftand ,  by  the  Root ,  Part  of  the  Plant  which  is  in  the  Earth ,  which 

draws  in  the  Nutrition ,  communicates  it  to  other  Parts  produced  from  thence 3 

as  the  Stalk ,  Leaves ,  Seed ,  Sec.  The  Roots  which  we  commonly  fell,  are 

not  only  many  in  Number ,  different  in  Figure  and  Virtue .  Or/r  Herbarifts 

fupply  us  with  many  Roots ,  which  require  no  other  Preparation  than  to  be  clean'd  and 
dry'd ,  which  is  fometimes  well ,  fometimes  ill ,  according  to  the  Capacities  of  the 

Herb- Dealers  \  fuch  as  Enula  Campana  Roots,  Marfh-mallows,  Lilly  Roots,  and  the 
like.  IV e  have  others  brought  from  foreign  Countries ,  Part  of  which  are  very  fibrous 
or  flringy ,  ufelefs,  as  Turbith,  baftard  Turbith,  white  Diôamny,  &c. 

which  are  feparated  from  the  Root ,  A  practis'd  upon  feveral  Roots  in  France,  as 
Cinquefoil,  &c.  TVe  have  others  brought  to  us  cut  into  Fillets ,  Jalap,  Mechoacanj 

in  little  Bits ,  lefifer  Galingal  5  in  larger  Sticks ,  Rhubarb,  Rhapontick  *  /£<? 

AW,  as  Angelica  \  fome  adorn'd  with  their  Leaves ,  the  Virginia  Snake- 

Root  5  others  are  brought  in  long  flringy  Fibres ,  æ;  Sarfaparilla  ;  And,  lafl  of  all , 
wajh'd  and  clean'd  from  their  outward  Skins ,  as  Squills,  Florentine  Orris, 
7/£e. 

A  no  lefs  Difficulty  in  the  Knowledge  of  Roots  than  of  Seeds ,  as  well  by  reafon 
of  their  different  Kinds ,  as  the  many  DiftinPtions  which  are  common  among  one  another a 
'Fis  for  this  Reafon  we  ought  to  be  very  circumfpebt  in  our  Choice ,  and  know  the  main 
Diflinftions  of  every  one ,  to  make  an  exa5l  Judgment  of  them ,  which  is  difficult  to  be 
done  without  Practice,  and  where  a  Man  does  not  make  it  his  continual  Bufinefs » 
Thofe  who  want  Roots ,  ought  not  to  go  about  hunting  for  the  heft  Bargains ,  but  apply 
themfelves  to  fuch  Merchants  in  who  je  Probity  they  can  put  their  Confidence ,  tho',  upon 
the  whole  Matter ,  the  Price  is  a  very  confiderable  thin?* 

Thofe  Per  fins  who  value  not  their  Confcience ,  make  no  Scruple  at  all  to  fell  one  thing 
for  another 5  and  ask  as  mu  Jo  for  an  Ounce  of  what  is  demanded  of  them ,  as  they  woud 
fell  a  Pound  of  the  fame  Drug  for  ,  as  feme  People  fell  Torniemil  for  Concrayerva. 
Is  it  not  likewife  as  profitable  to  charge  the  feveral  Sorts  of  dry'd  Drugs  at  an  higher 
Price ,  becaufi  mofl  forts  of  Roots  are  fub je 51  to  be  worm' eaten,  as  Angelica,  the  Aco- 
rus  Verus,  &c>  and  to  wafie  and  be  fpoil'd ,  as  Rhubarb,  and  the  like . 
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i .  Of  Ipecacuanha,  or  Ipecacuana. 

^l^HE  Ipecacuana ,  call’d  Begu- 
Pomet.  A  quelia ,  likewife  Specacuanha 

Cagofanga ,  Beculo ,  Beloculo ,  or  the 
Golden  Mine,  is  a  little  Root,  which  the 
Dutch  and  Portuguefe  bring  us  from  theCoaft 
of  Brazil,  call’d  /£i<?  Genecyro ,  which  is 

a  River  oil  the  fouih- fide  of  that  Country, 
where  their  Golden  Mines  are,  which  gives 
this  Name  to  it.  This  is  gather’d  together 
by  thofe  that  are  condemn’d  to  the  Mines  ; 
and  that  which  makes  it  the  fcarcer  is,  that 
there  is  not  above  a  dozen  Pounds  gather’d 
in  a  Year,  and  if  thev  wont  exchange  that 
againft  other  Merchandifes,  it  will  yet  m  ke 
it  much  dearer.  The  Dutch  and  others  bring 
us  three  fori  s  of  Ipecacuana,  to  wit,  the  brown, 
which  is  the  fir (t  and  bed  Sort,  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  dear* ft  ;  the  fécond,  which  is 
grey,  is  lefs  flrong  than  the  brown;  the  third 
is  white,  of  which  I  dial  I  fpeak  afterwards. 

Thefe  Plants  call’d  Ipecacuana ,  as  well  the 
brown  as  the  grey,  are  of  a  fmall  Height, 
partly  creeping,  partly  riling  about  half  a  Foot 
high  ;  the  Leaves  of  them  are  like  thofe  of 
the  Pellitory  of  the  Wall ,  in  the  middle  of ’em 
grow  white  Flowers  of  live  Leaves  apiece, 
Supported  by  little  Heads  with  a  fort  of  brown 
Berries,  which  when  they  are  ripe,  are  of  a 
reddifh  brown  Colour,  the  Size  of  a  wild 
Cherry  :  Thefe  Berries  contain  a  white  Pulp 
full  of  Juice,  in  which  is  inclos’d  two  Seeds 
hard  and  yellowilh,  approaching  to  the  Fi¬ 
gure  of  a  Lentile, 

This  Root  ought  to  be  chofe  frelh,  new 
and  well  fed,  hard  to  be  broke,  relinous  in 
its  Subftance,  and  having  a  Nerve  or  Pith 
in  the  middle;  but  take  care  that  it  be  not 
mix’d  with  the  Stalk,  and  Filaments,  or 
Threads,  which  thofe  that  fell  it  oftentimes 
throw  among  ft  it,  and  which  gives  it  an  a- 
cid,  bitter  and  difagreeable  Tafte.  Some 
Friends  that  I  have  at  Lisbon ,  in  Holland ,  and 
at  Marfeilles ,  have  allured  me,  that  the  bell 
Ipecacuana  is  the  brown,  which  is  chiefly  that 
which  comes  from  the  Gold  Mines,  and  the 
other  two  forts  are  brought  from  the  lower- 
moft  Parts  of  the  Mountains  thereabouts  and 
other  moift  Places. 

The  Ufe  of  the  faid  Root,  is  for  the  Cure 


of  Dyfenteries  ;  feveral  People  will  have  it 
that  this  Root  is  alexiterial  :  But  notwith- 
(landing  that,  I  would  not  advife  any  Body 
to  make  ufe  of  it  that  Way,  but  with  great 
Precautions,  this  afting  with  too  great  Vio¬ 
lence  when  given  in  înfulion  or  Subftance. 
The  common  Dofe  is  about  half  a  Dram  to 
a  Dram  in  Powder,  taken  in  any  proper  Li¬ 
quid  Morning  and  Evening:  This  Dofe  is 
too  large  for  moft  Conftirmions,  and  it  will 
aft  very  well  from  20  Grains  to  30,  plying 
it  with  green  Tea,  fage  Tea,  or  plain  PofTet 
drink. 

Of  the  White  Ipecacuana. 

The  white  Ipecacuana  differs  from  the 
other  two,  in  that  the  Root  is  white,  and 
altogether  made  like  the  white  Behen ,  or 
the  white  Diéîamny  Root,  and  the  Leaves 
referable  thofe  of  the  round  Garden-forreL 
The  Spaniards  and  Portuguefe  prefer  this  white 
Ipecacuana  before  the  two  foregoing  Sorts, 
efpecially  for  their  Women  with  Child,  and 
little  Infants,  by  reafon  it  works  with  lefs 
Violence,  and  is  commonly  given  in  Sub- 
ftance  from  half  a  Dram  to  a  Dram,  and  in 
Infufion  to  two  Drams. 

In  the  Month  of  January  1690,  this  was 
made  a  Thefts  in  the  Phyftck  Schools  of  Pa¬ 
ris,  concerning  the  Brajil  Root ,  or  Ipecacu¬ 
ana  ;  in  which  Places  it  was  obferv’d  that  the 
Americans  had  it  in  very  great  Efteem,  as 
well  becaufe  they  pretended  it  was  a  very 
powerful  Antidote,  as  becaufe  it  was  very 
ufeful  for  the  Cure  of  many  ted'ous  and 
troublefome  Difeafcs  ;  but,  above  all,  for  the 
Cure  of  Dyfenteries ,  and  other  Fluxes  of  the 
lower  Belly. 

Some  will  have  it,  that  Mr.  Helvétius ,  a 
Dutch  Phyfician,  brought  the  Ipecacuana  firft 
into  Ufe  among  the  French  abou*  five  or  fix 
Years  ago  ;  but  l  can  allure  you  to  he  con¬ 
trary,  becaufe  it  is  above  twenty  Ye  r  ago 
ftnee  I  faw  it  at  Paris  ;  for  a  Proof  or  which, 
I  remember  there  was  a  Quantity  in  the  Shop 
of  Mr.  Claquenelle ,  Apothecary,  which  fell 
into  the  Hands  of  Mr.  Poulain ,  his  Son-in- 
law,  who  was  likewife  an  Apothecary,  and 
introduc’d  it  into  Praftice,  by  the  Direftion 
of  He  he  tins. 
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Of  ROOTS. 


The  Ipecacuanha ,  or  Specacuanha , 
Lemery.  is  a  fmail  Root,  of  the  Ehicknefs 
of  a  Quill  of  a  moderate  Size, 
which  is  brought  to  us  dry  from  feverai  Parts 
of  America.  There  are  three  Species  or  Sorts 
of  it,  the  brown,  the  grey,  and  the  white.  The 
brown  is  the  dronged  and  mod  valued  of 
all  ;  it  is  the  compa&eft,  crooked,  wrinkled 
in  Curls,  dringy  in  the  middle,  difficult  to 
break,  of  a  fmart  Tade,  and  bitter:  It  grows 
in  Brafil ,  &c.  as  Paid  before  by  Pomet . 

The  Root  of  the  grey  Ipecacuana  differs 
from  the  former  both  in  Colour  and  Virtue, 
for  it  has  lets  Efficacy.  This  is  brought  from 
Peru ,  by  the  way  of  Cadiz ,  and  the  Spani¬ 
ards  call  it  Bexugillo. 

The  third  or  white  fort  is  different  from 
the  two  others,  not  only  in  Colour,  but  in 
Figure;  for  it  is  neither  crooked  nor  uneven. 
Some  Authors  fay  it  is  fmail  as  Penny  royal , 
and  that  the  Leaf  is  foft  and  woolly,  and 
that  the  Flower  is  white  :  Others  will  have 
the  Leaf  like  round  Sorrel.  It  grows  low, 
and  in  moift  Places.  The  way  to  chufe  any 
of  the  three  Kinds,  is  to  take  the  larged  and 
bell  grown. 

This  Root  is  both  Purgative  and  Aftrin- 
gent  ;  it  works  upwards  and  downwards, 
according  as  the  Humours  are  more  or  lefs 
foluble  ;  drengthens  and  corroborates  the 
Fibres  of  the  Fîjcera ,  by  means  of  its  earthy 
Parts  .  It  is  one  of  the  bed  Remedies,  and 
mod  certain,  for  the  Cure  of  the  Dyfentery 
or  Bloody-Flux  :  It  dops  likewife  other 
Scourings  of  the  Guts,  but  not  with  that  e* 
qual  Succefs.  The  Dofe,  beaten  into  fine  Pow¬ 
der,  is  from  20  to  30  Grains  of  the  brown, 
from  30  to  40  Grains  of  the  grey,  and  fo  to 
a  Dram  of  the  white  Root.  The  fird  who 
brought  this  into  Ufe  in  France ,  was  Mon¬ 
iteur  Le  Gras,  a  Phyfician,  who  had  made 
three  Voyages  to  America  in  the  Year  1672. 
It  was  ffiown  afterwards  by  the  Abbot  Bour- 
delot  ;  and,  in  one  of  my  Courfes  of  Chy- 
midry,  I  had  fome  given  me  by  a  Druggifi, 
but  without  any  Knowledge  or  Indrudion 
into  its  Qualities  at  that  l  ime. 

! 

2.  Of  the  Contrayerva  Root. 

THE  Contrayerva  is  the  Root  of 
a  Plant  which  has  green  creep¬ 
ing  Leaves,  full  of  little  fmail  Fi¬ 


bres  round  about  them,  of  the  Figure  of  a 
Heart,  in  the  middle  of  which  arifes  a  S  t  a  lie 
wholly  naked,  about  a  Finger’s  Thicknefs. 
It  is  brought  to  us  from  New  Spain. 

Chufe  luch  Roots  as  are  frefh,  well-fed, 
adorn’d  with  long  Filaments,  or  fibrous 
Strings,  that  are  knotty  and  ponderous,  of  a 
yellowilh  red  on  the  Outlide,  and  of  an  Affii- 
c'olour’d  white  within,  and  a  fweet  aroma- 
tick  Tade. 

It  is  an  Alexipharmack,  very  powerful  for 
refilling  feverai  forts  of  Poifons;  and  is  there¬ 
fore  call’d  by  the  Spaniards  Contrayerva , 
which  fignifies  in  their  Language  a  Counter- 
Poifon. 

There  grows  now  in  Peru  a  Root  very 
like  it,  which  is  call’d  Radix  Drakena ,  from 
Sir  Francis  Drake ,  who  brought  it  fird  into 
England .  Butas  the  Roots  of  the  Contrayer¬ 
va  are  an  Antidote  ;  fo,  on  the  other  hand* 
the  Leaves  are  a  mortal  Poifon. 

Several  People,  at  this  Time,  make  ufe  of 
this  Root  reduc’d  to  Powder,  and  mix’d  with 
double  the  Quantity  of  Jefuits  Powder,  or 
the  Bark,  to  turn  off  the  Fits  of  an  Ague  or 
intermitting  Fever  ;  and  others  again,  mix 
the  fame  with  Ipecacuana ,  to  cure  a  Loot'» 
nefs  or  Bloody-Flux. 

We  fell  the  Root  of  a  Plant  which  grows 
plentifully  throughout  all  France ,  for  white 
Contrayerva  :  It  likewife  grows  in  every  Gar¬ 
den  ,  and  is  known  every  where  by  the  Name 
of  Hirundinaria,  or  Celandine  the  greater. 
This  is  very  white  and  delicious,  and  is  cal¬ 
led,  by  every  body  in  France ,  White  Contra¬ 
yerva,  becaufe  it  is  pretended  this  has  the 
fame  Virtues.  There  is  a  Compofition  of 
feverai  Druggs  in  Mr.  Charas* s  Difpenfato- 
ry,  which  is  call’d  the  Contrayerva  Stone ,  by 
reafon  this  Root  is  the  Bafis  of  the  whole. 

Bauhin  makes  the  Contrayerva  a 
Species  of  Cyprefs,  and  calls  it  Long  Lemery . 
Cyprefs  Sweet  Root.  You  ought  to 
chufe  that  which  is  found,  new,  aromatick, 
and  fharp  in  Tade.  It  is  an  excellent  Alexi¬ 
pharmack,  refids  Poifon,  and  cures  the  biting 
of  Vipers,  other  Serpents,  or  any  venomous 
Bead;  and  is  good  againd  Calentures,  Mea¬ 
des,  Small  pox,  Spotted  Fever,  Plague,  or  any 
malignant  and  peililential  Difeafe.  Schroder 
fays  it  is  good  in  the  Plague,  even  when  the 
Tokens  appear  :  It  refills  Melancholy,  chears 
the  Spirits,  and  makes  the  Heart  merry. 
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It  may  be  given  either  in  Powder,  from  half 
a  Dram  to  a  Dram,  or  in  any  cordial  Draught 
©r  Bole» 

3.  Of  Virginia  Snake-Root» 

Snake- Root r  which  is  caî- 
PomeL  X  led  by  iome  Dittany,  by  others, 
Contrayerva  of  Virginia,  &c.  is  a  Plant 
which  grows  there,  and  in  lèverai  other  Parts 
of  the  Northern  America ,  and  which  is  us’d  fuc- 
cefsfully  by  the  Engli/b  again!!  all  Sorts  of 
Poifons,  and  the  biting  of  venomous  Crea¬ 
tures  ;  and  is  alfo  very  proper  again!!  all  epi¬ 
demical  Difeafes .  Moniteur  Dr  Aquin,  hill 
Phyfician,  made  choice  of  this  Root,  as  one 
of  the  principal  Ingredients  in  the  new  Re¬ 
formation  of  Venice-lfreacle,  fet  down  in 
Moniteur  Charaf  s  Royal  Galenical  and  Chy- 
mical  Pharmacopoeia ,  As  to  the  Goodnefs  of 
this,  you  ought  to  chufe  fuch  as  is  frefh  and 
new,  the  Root  thick  and  well-fed,  of a  ftrong 
Smell,  very  much  like  Spike  or  Lavender. 

There  are  feveral  Kinds  of  this 
Lemery.  Root,  as  the  greateft,  the  lefs,  and 
the  leaft,  together  with  Parkinfon* s 
Polyrrhizos  Virginiana  :  The  leaft  only  is  that 
which  is  fold  in  our  Shops,  which  is  a  fmall 
fibrous  or  ftringy  Root,  of  a  Kind  of  Afli- 
Colour,  with  a  fpicy  or  aromatical  Smell, 
and  a  ftrong,  hot,  bitter  Tafte,  and  is  brought 
to  us  from  Virginia ,  Maryland ,  New  J erfey , 
Penfylvania ,  and  Carolina  ;  but  that  which 
comes  from  Carolina ,  St.  Augujiines ,  and  o- 
ther  the  mo  ft  fouthern  Places  of  the  Floridan 
Continent,  is  much  the  better,  inafmuch  as 
rhofe  Climes  are  hotter:  That  which  is  clear 
in  Colour,  clean  and  freeft  from  Duft  and 
Sand,  and  very  ftrong  in  the  Scent,  is  the  beft. 
It  is  one  of  the  greateft  Alexitericks  in  the 
World  :  It  is  known  to  cure  the  Biting  of  the 
Rattle-Snake  upon  the  Spot,  which,  without 
this  Remedy,  is,  for  the  mo  ft  part,  prefent 
Death.  The  Power,  Malignity,  and  Volatili¬ 
ty  of  the  Poifon,  is  not  fo  fwift  and  great,  but 
the  Subtilty ,  piercing  Qualities,  and  Alexiphar- 
mack  Virtues  of  this  Medicine  yet  exceeds  it, 
difappointing  all  the  ill  Effedls  of  the  viperine 
Poifon,  if  given  in  due  Time.  And,  with¬ 
out  doubt,  if  it  will  cure  the  Biting  of  the 
Rattle-Snake,  the  mod  malignant  and  dan¬ 
gerous  of  all  Serpents,  it  will  cure  the  Bi- 


tings  of  all  other  Serpents,  as  well  as  other 
poifonous  and  venomous  Beafts  whatfoever, 
and  alfo  the  Biting  of  mad  Dogs,  and 
Wounds  made  with  poifon  *d  Arrows  ;  for 
which  Things  ’tis  to  be  eftcem’b  as  one  of 
the  mo  ft  valuable  Druggs  yet  difcover’d. 

It  is  a  known,  and  often-approv’d  Reme¬ 
dy  again  ft  the  Malignity  of  the  Meajlesr 
Small- Pox,  Spotted  Fever ,  and  the  very  Blague 
it  felf;  as  alfo  again!!  all  manner  of  Burning 
and  Peflilential  Fevers,  not  only  preventing 
the  InfeÊHon  before  it  has  fpread  it  felf,  but 
curing  the  Difeafe  after  the  Infe&ion  has 
fetVd  ;  for  which  Purpofe,  there  is  no  Ve¬ 
getable,  or  any  other  Remedy  that  I  know  of, 
equal  to  it,  in  the  whole  Courfe  of  Medicine. 
The  Experience  of  this  Part  of  the  World 
may  juftly  recommend  the  Virtues  of  this 
Simple  every  where,  as  good  again  11  Faint-- 
ings,  Swoonings,  Sicknefs,  and  all  Difaf- 
fedHons  from  the  Heart.  It  is  us’d  in  a  De- 
codlion  by  the  Indians .  We  commonly  give 
it  in  Powder  from  fix  Grains  to  a  Scruple; 
in  an  Infufion  as  ftrong  as  Wine,  Brandy, 
or  Water,  will  extradl,  from  a  fpoonful  to 
four,  &fV. 

4.  Of  the  feveral  Sorts  of  Rhubarb. 

HE  Rhubarb  of  the  Levant  is  the 
Root  of  a  Plant,  of  which  I  Pomet . 
know  not  pofitively  the  true  Place 
where  it  grows,  any  more  than  the  Figure 
of  the  Plant  :  For  this  Reafon  I  was  oblig’d  to 
take  the  Impreftion  which  is  reprefented  by 
Dodonceus ,  it  not  being  poffible  otherwife  to 
get  the  true  Figure  of  the  Leaves,  and  the 
Manner  how  they  are  difpos’d.  For  the 
Flowers,  I  have  had  a  good  Quantity  of  them 
prefented  to  me  by  a  Friend. 

Dale  champ ,  in  the  yy8th  Page  of  his  Se¬ 
cond  Volume  of  the  Htjlory  of  Plants,  makes 
a  large  Difcourfe  of  this  Rhubarb ,  and  of  the 
Place  from  whence  it  is  brought  to  us;  but 
he,  and  other  Authors  that  write  about  it, 
fpeak  fo  varioufty  there  is  nothing  to  be  de¬ 
pended  on  :  But  I  fhall  give  you  an  Account 
of  what  was  writ  to  me  from  Marfeilles  the 
2$th  of  July  1692.  “  The  Rhubarb  that 

“  comes  from  Perfia,  fome  fay  grows  there;.. 
“  other  will  have  it  that  it  comes  from  the 
u  Side  of  Mufcovy  ;  but  the  mod  common 
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6C  Opinion  is,  that  it  grows  in  Perfia .  Mr. 
“  Tavernier ,  on  the  other  hand,  afTuresus,  in 
“  his  Book  of  Travels,  that  the  bed  Rhubarb 

grows  in,  and  is  brought  from  the  King- 
u  dom  of  Bout  an. 

This  Root,  newly  drawn  from  the  Earth, 
is  thick,  fibrous,  black i fh  on  the  Outfide, 
and  of  a  reddifh  Colour  marbled  within:  It 
bears  large  and  woolley  Leaves,  from  whence 
arife  little  Carnation  Flowers,  refembling 
Stars;  after  which  follow  the  Seed.  Chufe 
your  Rhubarb  new,  and  that  which  is  in  fmall 
Pieces  flicking  together,  pretty  firm  and  pon¬ 
derous,  of  an  afiringent  Talte,  and  bitter, 
the  Smell  not  difguftful,  but  rather  aroma- 
tick,  and  of  a  yellow  Colour,  bright  on  the 
Outfide,  and  fomething  darker  within  ;  but 
fuchas,  when  infus’d  in  Water,  will  produce 
a  Tin&ure  like  that  of  Saffron ,  and,  when 
bruis’d  in  a  Mortar,  that  the  Colour  within 
be  of  a  lively  reddifh  Cad. 

Great  Virtues  are  affign’d  to  this  Rhubarb , 
efpecially  for  (Lengthening  the  Stomach,  and 
purging  the  Gall  with  Pleafure,  principally 
if  affided  with  any  other  Purgative*  It  js 
efteem’d  like  wife  very  ferviceable  for  flop¬ 
ping  of  Bloody- Fluxes ,  and  other  Loof- 
nelfes,  either  chew’d  in  the  Mouth,  or  grofly 
bruis’d,  and  infus’d  in  any  proper  Vehicle; 
It  is  alfo  given  to  Children  to  defiroy  Worms  ; 
and,  in  fhort,  is  an  admirable  kindly  and  fa- 
îubrious  Medicine,  as  well  in  Age  as  Youth, 
and  the  full  Vigour  of  Years;  in  all  which 
Difference  of  Age  or  Circumflance,  duly  pro¬ 
portion’d  and  apply’d,  it  works  friendly  to 
Nature,  and  efficacious  to  the  Difeafe. 

Of  the  American  Rhubarb. 

Within  thefe  few  Years  we  have  had  fe- 
veral  Sorts  of  Rhubarbs  introduc’d  into  our 
Gardens,  which  Monfieur  de  Toify ,  Vice- 
Roy  of  the  Iflands,  brought  from  the  Weft- 
Indies  into  France .  It  is  from  thofe  Places 
this  Rhubarb  comes  fo  large,  that  it  ap¬ 
proaches  neareft  to  the  true  Rhubarb  of  Perfia: 
And  I  have  been  inform’d  they  draw  fuch  a 
Sort  of  Rhubarb  from  the  Lands  lying  along 
the  River  Rhone ,  near  Lyons:  Several  Roots 
of  the  fame  I  have  feen  when  cleans’d  and 
dry’d,  differing  little  or  nothing  from  thetrue 
Rhubarb. 

Several  Perfons  take  this  Rhubarb  for  the 
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Pontick ,  by  reafon  of  their  great  Likenefs  ; 
among  others,  Profper  Alpin  brought  it  from 
the  Indies  to  Padua ,  tho’  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  Difference.  Upon  the  whole  Matter,  this 
Rhubarb  is  commonly  in  Pieces  that  are  aL 
mod  round;  and,  on  the  contrary,  the  Pon¬ 
tick  is  in  long  Pieces.  And  whereas  thisDi- 
dindlion  is  known  but  to  very  few  Perfons, 
thofe  who  bring  this  Sort  o î  Rhubarb^  would 
impofe  it  for  the  Pontick • 

Monks  Rhubarb,  or  that  of  the  Mountains . 

The  Scarcen efs  of  Pontick  Rhubarb  from 
the  Levant ,  hath  given  leave  to  fome  to  fub~ 
flitute  in  its  room  among  thofe  who  have  not 
a  perfedt  Knowledge  of  the  other,  the  Roots 
of  the  Hippolapathum  or  B at (lard Rhubarb,  like 
the  great  common  round  Dock,  which  many 
People  cultivate  in  their  Gardens;  or  there’s 
another  Kind  of  Baflard  Rhubarb ,  which  has 
great  Leaves,  but  lefs  round.  The  Difference 
of  thefe  Rhubarbs  are  very  confiderable,  for 
the  Pontick  from  the  Levant  is  yellow  on  the 
Infide,  and  (Leaked  with  red  on  the  Outfide., 
and  the  Baflard  Rhubarb  is  black  and  jag¬ 
ged  on  the  Sides,  and  yellow  on  the  Outfide 
without  any  Marbling. 

Rhabarbarum ,  Rheum ,  in  Engltjh 
Rhubarb ,  is  a  thick  fungous  Root,  Lemery „ 
which  is  brought  to  us  dry’d  from 
Perfia  and  China ,  where  it  grows,  and  fome- 
times  from  Turkey ,  which  laft  is  thought  by 
th  zEngliJh  Merchants  to  be  the  bed  of  all,  be¬ 
ing  a  fort  of  middle- fiz’d  Pieces,  ffnooth, 
freffi-colour’d,  and  of  a  mix’d  yellow  Oakerf 
of  a  lively  drong  Smell,  firm  in  cutting,  but 
not  very  hard,  or  crudy,  being  chew’d,  ’tis 
of  a  bitterifh  fubadringent  Fade,  giving  the 
Spittle  a  frefh  yellowifh  Colour,  and  a  good 
Flavour,  not  very  heavy,  nor  yet  fpungy,  or 
hollow,  or  rotten  within.  The  next  Sort  of 
of  Rhubarb  is  that  which  is  fuppos’d  to  be 
brought  from  Tartary ,  Mufcovy ,  and  Ruffia , 
which  is  generally  large  and  heavy,  and  more 
crudy,  though  many  times  very  frefh  and  well 
fcented,  but  nothing  near  fo  good  as  that 
brought  from  the  Levant. 

There  are  feveral  Kinds  of  Rhubarb ,  as  the 
True ,  the  Pontick ,  and  the  Baflard:  The 
True  is  that  we  have  already  defcribed  by  the 
Name  of  Rhabarbarum  ;  the  Word  Rha  fome 
will  have  to  come  from  the  Name  of  a 
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River  in  Pontus  now  call’d  Volga  ;  others 
from  the  Arabian  Word  Raiwand\  others  fay 
it  came  from  Barbarum ,  a  City  of  India ,  a- 
bove  the  River  Indus ,  and  that  Rka  Indicum 
and  Barbaricum  were  all  one.  It  is  brought 
from  China  to  ‘Turkey .  and  fo  to  Venice  by 
Land;  this  lads  longer  than  what  our  Mer¬ 
chants  bring  by  Sea,  which  corrupts  fooner. 

It  is  a  mod  admirable  Purge,  expelling  (harp 
griping,  clammy,  and  îartarous  Humours 
from  the  Stomach  and  Bowels,  it  cures  the 
griping  of  the  Guts,  Golick  and  fharp  Flux¬ 
es  to  a  Miracle,  fo  that  it  may  be  allowed  to 
be  one  of  the  bed  Specibcks  in  the  World  : 

It  cures  all  forts  of  Fluxes  whatever  by  Car- 
Tying  off  the  Caufe,  and  therefore  is  good  a- 
gaind  the  Bloody-Flux,  Dropfy,  Jaundice, 
green  Sicknefs,  Rickets,  Melancholy,  and  o- 
fher  the  like  Difeafes*  It  is  given  in  Powder 
from  a  Scruple  or  two  to  a  Dram,  and  a 
Dram  and  half,  or  in  an  Infufion  from  a 
Dram  to  two  Drams,  corrected  with  Cin¬ 
namon,  and  other  Aromaticks,  which  may  be 
quicken’d  with  Scammony ,  Jalap,  &c.  Schro¬ 
der  makes  an  Extrait  of  it  with  Endive,  Suc¬ 
cory  or  Agrimony  Water,  acuated  with  forne 
Drops  of  Oil  of  Tartar  per  Deliquium.  Dofe 
of  this  from  a  Scruple  to  a  Dram.  Like  wife 
you  have  a  Syrup  of  Succory  with  Rhubarb  ; 
Schroder  fays,  Rhubarb  is  the  mod  us’d  of  all 
Purges,  and  without  Danger  in  all  Ages,  it 
may  be  lafely  given  to  Children,  and  Women 
with  Child,  and  is  bed  without  Corre&ors, 
only  two  or  three  Drops  of  any  of  the  ef- 
fential  Oils,  as  Anifeed,  or  the  like. 

0/Pontick  Rhubarb. 

Some  Authors  will  have  this  to  be  the  fame 
with  the  former,  faving  only  the  Climate  and 
Place  of  Growth,  which  may  fomething 
change  its  Form  and  Goodnefs;  others  will 
have  it  to  be  the  longer  and  (lender  Part  and 
Branches  of  the  Indian  Plant,  becaufe  it  is  ve¬ 
ry  like  in  Colour,  Form  and  Virtue  to  the  true 
Rhubarb  ;  others  that  it  is  the  fame  Plant,  but 
growing  in  Pontus ,  and  that  this  has  the  longer 
and  Idler  Pieces,  being  not  of  fo  folid  and 
firm  a  Subdance  as  the  true,  which  is  bitter 
in  Tade,  and  of  an  aromatick  Smell,  being 
adringent  and  corroborating  after  Purging, 
it  comes  from  Rujfia  and  Mufcovy  ;  as  alfo 
from  the  Straights  out  of  Pontus  and  Turkey . 
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It  is  of  a  frefh  Colour,  inclining  to  yellow  and 
red,  but  that  is  the  bed  which  comes  i  eared 
to  the  true  Rhubarb,  which  is  the  Mark  ofDi- 
din&ion  you  ought  to  chufeit  by.  The  Vir¬ 
tues  and  Preparations  are  the  fame  as  the  for¬ 
mer,  only  this  will  admit  of  near  a  double 
Dofe  to  the  other. 

Of  Badard  Rhubarb» 

There  are  four  feveral  Kinds  of  this;  iff, 
Hippolapathum  r ot un di folium,  or  Baftard  Rhu¬ 
barb,  which  is  the  great  common  round  leaf¬ 
ed  Dock,  whofe  Root  is  greater  than  the 
Patience  or  Monks  Rhubarb ,  and  without  many 
Branches  or  Fibres  thereat,  yellow  on  the 
Outfide,  and  fomewhat  a  pale  yellow  with¬ 
in,  with  fome  difcolour’d  Veins  therein,  like 
to  the  true  Rhubarb,  but  much  lefs  than  it,  es¬ 
pecially  when  dry,  it  then  quite  lofing  its 
frefh  Colour,  which  the  true  always  holdeth. 
2dly,  Rhabarbarum  Monachorum ,  Patieniia% 
Monks  Rhubarb,  or  Patience  ;  this  is  the  great 
Garden  Dock,  bearing  the  Name  of  Rhubarb 
for  fome  purging  Quality  therein;  this  Root 
is  long,  large  and  yellow,  like  the  wild  Dock, 
but  a  little  redder,  and  when  dried,  fhews  a 
leffer  Stock  of  difcolour’d  Veins  than  the 
former. 

3d ly,  Rhabarbarum  Americanum,  or  Rha - 
meric anum.  Weft  Indian  Rhubarb.  This  is  cal¬ 
led  by  them  Rhubarb,  being  very  like  to  the 
Eaft  Indian  Kind,  as  ’tis  roundifh,  brownifh 
on  the  Outfide,  and  reddifh  within,  which 
being  broke,  has  fome  Whitenefs  mix’d  with 
it;  and  being  chew’d  colours  the  Spittle  yel¬ 
low,  like  Saffron,  and  is  bitterifh  withal. 
The  Baftard  Rhubarb  has  almoft  worn  out  the 
Ufe  of  the  Monks  Rhubarb,  it  is  now  grown 
fo  common  and  plentiful  ;  and  it  is  indeed 
much  the  better  of  the  two,  though  their 
Natures  and  Properties  are  much  the  fame  0 
the  Baftard  Rhubarb  works  more  effe&ually* 
a  Decodlion  thereof,  or  Infufion  in  Vinegar^ 
eafes  Pains  in  the  Ear,  gargling  with  it  re¬ 
lieves  the  Tooth' ach,  and  the  internal  Ufe  of 
it  is  good  in  the  Jaundice,  King’s-Evil,  to 
provoke  Urine,  expell  Sand  and  Gravel,  o- 
pen  Obftrudlions  of  the  Spleen  and  Liver 
and  cure  Fluxes  of  all  forts.  Note,  this  Rhu¬ 
barb  is  to  be  us’d  in  double  the  Quantity  to 
the  true  Indian.  4tbly,  Rhabarbarum  Album 
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or  Mechoacan ,  of  which  I  fhali  treat  in  its 
proper  Place, 


5-  0/  Jalap. 

p  ^f/Jlap  is  the  Root  of  a  Plant  of  four 
ome  .  j  Qr  £ve  poot  high,  according  to 

what  the  Sieur  Roujfeau  and  Father  Plumier 
has  faid  of  it:  The  Jalap  we  now  fell  is 
brought  to  us  from  New  Spain ,  to  which  Mon¬ 
iteur  Tournefort  has  not  long  lince  given  the 
Name  of  Solanum  Mexicanum  magno  Flore , 
Semine  rugofo ,  Jalap  exiftimatum ,  which  lig¬ 
nifies  the  Nightjhade  of  America ,  with  the 
large  Flower,  and  wrinkled  Seed,  which  is 
believ’d  to  be  a  Species  of  the  Jalap. 

Father  Plumier  will  have  the  faid  Night¬ 
jhade  to  be  the  Belle  de  Nuit ,  becaufe  it  en¬ 
tirely  refembles  that  which  we  call  in  Latin 
Mirabilis  Peruviana.  This  Plant  is  very  com¬ 
mon  in  our  Gardens,  and  defcrib’d  by  Mr. 
Evelyn  by  the  fame  Name,  and  becaufe  it 
only  flowers  in  the  Night,  it  is  call’d  Belle 
de  Nuit ,  or  the  Beauty  of  the  Night. 

The  Jalap  fold  in  the  Shops  is  brought 
from  the  weft  Indies ,  but  great  Quantities 
of  it  come  from  the  Maderas,  where  it  grows 
very  common,  without  Culture.  It  is  rec¬ 
kon’d  an  excellent  Purger  of  ferous  and  wa- 
try  Humours,  but  muft  be  given  with  Cau¬ 
tion,  according  to  the  Age  and  Strength  of 
the  Patient,  becaufe  it  works  very  vigoroufly, 
if  given  in  Subfiance  ;  the  ordinary  Dofe  is 
from  a  Scruple  to  a  Dram,  but  that  is  too  large 
a  Quantity  for  Englijh  Confiitutions  ;  for  it  it 
be  good,  it  will  operate  fufficiently  from  half 
a  Scruple  to  two  Scruples,  which  will  an- 
fwer  in  the  firongefi  Confiitutions. 

The  Refin  or  Magifiery  of  Jalap  is  made 
with  Spirit  of  Wine,  and  precipitated  with 
Water,  from  whence  proceeds  a  liquid  Re¬ 
tin,  white  and  gluey,  almoft  like  Turpentine, 
which  after  it  is  dried  i ti  the  Shade,  looks  like 
common  Refill.  It  has  a  fineSmell,  lik  tScam- 
mony ,  and  if  rightly  prepared,  when  tho¬ 
roughly  dry,  is  tranfparent  and  fo  brittle, 
that  it  will  crumble  betwixt  the  Fingers. 
This  is  more  valuable  than  the  Jalap  it  felf, 
by  reafon  it  is  much  more  efficacious,  and  can 
be  eafier  adminifter’d.  The  Dofe  is  about 
five  or  fix  Grains,  either  by  it  felf  taken  in 
the  Yolk  of  an  Egg,  or  added  in  Bolus,  Pills* 
or  thelike^to  make  other  Phyfick  work  quick¬ 


er  and  brisker.  After  the  Refill,  yon  may 
make  an  Extrad  by  pouring  on  frtih  Spirits 
of  Wine,  which  will  be  of  a  brown  Colour* 
and  of  the  Confidence  of  Honey  ;  this  has 
the  fame  Effe&s  with  the  former,  butin  alefs 
Degree. 

Jalap,  Jalapium ,  Gialapa ,  Ge-  j 
lapo ,  &c.  is  a  grey  Root,  full  of  ey/ierfJ* 
Refin,  which  is  brought  from  the  Weft  Indies * 
cut  into  thin  Slices  and  dried.  The  Plant 
which  grows  from  it  when  in  the  Ground,  is 
according  to  Father  Plumier  and  Monfieur 
Tournefort ,  a  Species  of  the  Belle  de  Nuit , 
which  the  latter  calls  Jalap  officinarum  frudti 
rugofo,  the  Jalap  of  the  Shops  with  the  wrink¬ 
led  Fruit.  TheStalk  growsfour  or  fiveFoot 
high  ;  the  Leaves  are  very  like  thofe  of 
Ground  Ivy ,  but  they  are  not  fo  thick  ;  the 
Flower  is  red  as  Scarier,  and  fometimes 
changes  to  yellow  and  w  hite,  very  agreeable 
to  the  Eye.  This  Flower  blows  in  the  Night* 
and  clofes  again  at  the  Approach  of  the  Sun* 
and  therefore  is  call’d  Belle  de  Nuit ,  or  the 
Night  Beauty.  Chufe  fuch  Jalap  as  is  in  the 
thickeft  Pieces,  fireak’d  with  refinous  Veins* 
hard  to  be  broke  with  the  Hands,  but  eafy 
to  pound  in  the  Mortar  ;  of  a  grey  Colour* 
theTafie  a  little  acrid;  it  contains  a  great 
deal  of  Oil  and  Salt  in  it:  Purges  all  Hu¬ 
mours  very  well,  but  chiefly  the  watry,  and 
therefore  is  ufeful  in  Dropfies,  Gout,  Rbeu- 
matifms,  and  for  Obfirudions.  All  the 
Names  belonging  to  this  Root  are  taken  from 
the  Indians.  There  are  two  Sorts  of  this 
Jalap ,  to  wit,  a  whitiffi,  and  a  blacks fh  or  dark 
brown,  which  being  broke  (hints  a  little. 
This  blackiffi  fort  is  much  to  be  prefer’d,  be¬ 
ing  refinous,  and  heavier  than  the  other;  the 
whitifh  has  .little  Refin  in  ir,  and  therefore 
not  fo  good,  and  (fill  lefs  fo,  if  Wonn-eaten. 
It  was  unknown  to  the  Ancients,  not  being 
long  fince  we  had  it  from  the  Weft  Indies. 


6.  Of  Mechoacan, 


li/TEchoacan ,  likewife  called  white  Rhubarb? 
Afl  Scammony ,  or  Briony  of  America ,  is  at 
light  white  Root,  as  well  within  as  without* 
which  is  brought  to  us  but  in  Pieces,  from 
the  Province  of  Mechoacan  in  New  Spain * 
from  which  the  faid  Root  takes  its  Name» 
There  is  likewife  a  great  deal  of  Mechoacan * 
according  to  the  Sieur  Rou£eau}  in  the  Ifiand 
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°f  St.  Domingo.  This  Root  Hands  in  the 
Earth,  fending  forth  Stalks  that  bear  thin 
flender  Leaves  like  a  Heart,  of  a  whitifh 
green,  after  which  grow  little  Berries,  which 
are  green  at  fi r ft,  and  turn  red  by  degrees  as 
they  ripen.  The  Mechoacan  is  a  winding  Creep¬ 
er,  and  differs  little  from  Briony ,  only  in  the 
Figure  of  the  Leaves  and  in  Tafte,  for  the 
Root  cut  and  dry’d  cannot  be  diftinguifh’d 
from  that  of  the  Briony ,  but  that  the  Mechoa¬ 
can  is  of  a  Tarte  and  Smell  that  is  almort  inff 
pid,  whereas  the  Briony  has  an  intolerable  Bit- 
ïernefs.  We  chufethefaireft  Pieces  of  the  Me* 
choacan  that  are  white  within  and  without,  dry 
and  ponderous,  of  an  almort  infipid  Tarte, 
and  throw  afide  that  which  is  dirty,  lean,  thin 
and  parch'd,  and  take  Care  there  be  no  Briony 
mix'd  among  it. 

The  Mechoacan  being  pouder’d  fine,  is  a 
gentle  Purgative,  and  may  be  given  in  double 
the  Quantity  to  Jalaps  becaufe  it  ads  not 
with  that  Violence,  and  therefore  may  be  ad¬ 
min?  ft  red  both  to  Old  or  Young  with  Safety 
In  Cachexia's,  Scurvies,  Jaundice  or  obftru- 
dions,  in  Powder  with  any  proper  Liquor,  or 
Infus'd  in  Wine.  It  is  a  good  Hydragogue, 
purging  watry  Humours  from  all  Parts  of  the 
Body,  chiefly  from  the  Head,  Nerves,  Breaft 
and  Lungs;  it  prevails  againft  Catarrhs,  and 
the  Venereal  Difeafe,  purges  Slime  from  the 
Stomach,  and  is  good  to  be  given  to  Children 
againft  the  Rickets,  Kings-Evil,  running  Scabs 
and  Scald  Heads.  You  may  make  a  com¬ 
pound  Extrad  of  it  thus  :  Take  Mechoacan 
three  Ounces,  Ginger  two,  whiteT urbith  one, 
Polypody  of  the  Oak  half  an  Ounce,  make 
an  Extrad  of  Spirit  of  Wine,  after  dueDige- 
ftion,  decant  or  ftrain  it  off  clear,  and  add  two 
Drams  of  Manna,  Spirit  of  Vitroil  five  Drops, 
Oil  of  Cinnamon  three,  mix  and  make  an  Ex¬ 
trad,  whereof  from  half  a  Scruple  to  a  Scru¬ 
ple,  is  a  good  Dofe. 

d/Briony,  or  the  wild  Vine . 

The  Briony ,  or  wild  Vine,  Is  a  Plant,  if 
it  had  been  fufficiently  known,  that  would 
have  been  fruitlefs  to  have  fpoke  of  ;  but 
many  Authors  make  mention  of  it,  as  plen¬ 
tiful  in  every  Hedge  in  the  Country,  but 
rarely  to  be  found  in  our  Gardens.  The 
Root  of  this  Plant  is  fo  violent,  that  thePea- 


fants  call  it  the  Mad  Nip  ;  which,  if  they  hap¬ 
pen  to  eat  thro'  Inadvertence,  it  makes  them 
frantick,  and  fometimes  they  run  the  Rifque 
of  Death  it  felf  :  But  being  dry’d,  it  is  of 
fome  Ufe  in  Phyfick,  efpecially  the  great 
Compofitions. 

The  Sieur  Mulhurin  Sebille>  one  of  the  mo  ft 
famous  Herbarills  at  Paris  for  many  Years, 
affur’d  me  that  the  true  wild  Turnip  was  the 
Briony ,  and  that  the  Seed  which  was  contain¬ 
ed  in  the  little  dry  Berries,  was  what  was  put 
into  the  Compofition  of  the  Venice-Treacle « 
Some  will  have  it  that  the  Briony  was  an  ex¬ 
cellent  Remedy  to  cure  the  Biting  of  Serpents, 
and  other  venomous  Creatures.  This  may 
be  reduc’d  into  a  Flower  or  Meal,  when 
dry’d,  as  Almond  Powder. 

Of  Briony,  or  the  black  Vine . 

There  is  yet  another  kind  of  Briony ,  call'd 
the  black  Vine ,  which  fome  have  given  the 
Name  of  our  Lady's  Seal.  But  as  we  never 
fell  either  of  thefe  two  Sorts  of  Roots,  I  did 
not  think  it  requifite  to  give  you  the  Figures 
of  them,  and  make  a  long  Difcourfe  upon 
them  :  But  I  fhall  inform  you  that  the  Root  of 
this  black  Briony ,  apply ’d  frefh  upon  Con¬ 
fortons  or  Wounds,  flops  the  Bleeding,  and 
heals  the  Part  ;  fo  that  it  has  obtain’d  the  Name 
of  the  Wound-  Root. 

Mechoacan ,  or  Rhabarbarum  Al¬ 
bum  Indicum ,  is  a  white  light  Root,  Lemery. 
which  we  have  brought  to  us  cut  in 
in  Pieces,  and  dry’d,  from  New  Spain ,  and 
other  Parts  of  America.  This  Plant  is  a  Spe- 
des  of  the  winding  Briony ,  which  Mr.  7 ourne- 
fort  calls  Brionia  Americana  repens  folio  angu- 
lofo ,  the  creeping  Briony  of  America ,  with  a 
pointed  Leaf,  which  is  large,  thin,  and  whi- 
tilh.  The  Flowers  produce  no  Fruit,  but 
fome  fmall  green  Berries,  which  grow  red¬ 
der  as  they  ripen  ;  they  contain  in  them  a 
fharp-pointed-Seed,  but  are  of  no  Ufe  in  Phy¬ 
fick,  nor  any  other  Part  but  the  Root. 

7.  Of  Turbith. 

HE  Turbith ,  which  the  L  atins 
call  Turpethuny  is  the  Root  of  Pomet .* 
a  Plant  creeping  the  length  of  other 
Trees:  The  Leaves  and  Flowers  of  it  are 
like  thofe  of  Marlh-mallows  ;  it  runs  upon 
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Te  Ground,  after  the  manner  of  Ground  Ivy, 
grows  near  the  Sea-Coaft  about  Surat,  and 
other  Parts  in  the  Eaft-  Indies.  This  Plant  is  a 
Creeper,  and  twines  or  ladies  it  felf  round  any 
Tree  that  is  near  it  ;  bears  a  Carnation' colour’d 
Flower,  like  that  of  the  Bind  Weed,  from 
whence  it  is  call’d  by  Mr.  Paul  Hermans, 
and  in  Mr.  Ray' s  Hifiory,  C  on^olvulus  Indtcus 
alatus  maximus  folio  ibifco  nonnibil  Jimile  Tur¬ 
bith  officinarum  ;  which  lignifies,  the  Indian 
Bind  I4reed ,  with  great  Leaves  like  Marjh- 
rn allows,  which  is  call’d  7 "nr bith  in  the  Shops. 
When  the  Flower  is  fallen  of,  there  remains 
a  Pod,  in  which  is  contain’d  four  black  Seeds, 
half  round,  of  the  BigneL  of  a  Pepper. 

The  Sieur  Hermans  lays,  that  this  Plant 
loves  moil!  Ground  adjacent  to  the  Sea,  and 
that  he  had  this  Account  from  Perfons  of 
Probity,  in  whom  we  might  confide.  We 
ought  to  chufe  luch  as  is  well  clean’d,  dif¬ 
ficult  to  break,  grey  on  the  Outlide,  and 
greyifh  within,  ponderous,  and  not  hollow, 
but  full  of  Refin  ;  and  rejedf  fuch  as  is 
white,  fubjedf  to  break,  and  Worm  eaten. 
Many  People  mifiake,  and  life  the  Thapfia 
for  the  Turbith,  which  will  be  eafily  enough 
diftinguiflfd  by  what  I  fhall  fay  afterwards. 
The  Refin  of  this  is  made  after  the  lame  man¬ 
ner  as  that  of  Jalap, 

Of  the  white  Thapfia  Turbith. 

The  white  Thapfia ,  or  grey  Turbith ,  is  the 
Root  of  a  Plant  mention’d  by  feveral  Au¬ 
thors,  which  has  Leaves  like  the  Fennel  • 
after  which  grow  Clufters  of  Flowers,  like 
thofe  of  Ddl ,  which  are  yellow,  and  the  Seed 
large,  approaching  near  to  the  Seed  of  Fen¬ 
nel-Giant, 

This  Plant  is  very  little  in  Ufe,  by  reafon 
of  its  violent  Operation  ;  and  the  Juice  or 
Milk  is  fo  (harp,  that  it  will  take  the  Skin  off 
the  Face,  The  Root  is  feldom  us’d,  except 
by  fome  Apothecaries,  who  make  an  ill  Ufe 
of  it  inftead  of  the  true  Turbith ,  thos  the 
Difference  betwixt  them  is  very  confiderable, 
for  the  Turbith  is  of  a  grey  inclinable  to  red 
without,  of  a  white  greyifh  Gaft  within,  ve¬ 
ry  heavy,  and  hard  to  break  ;  on  the  contra¬ 
ry,  the  Thapfia  is  light,  wrinkled,  of  a  Silver 
Grey  on  the  Outfide,  and  of  a  Tafte  fo  biting 
and  hot,  that  it  will  blifler  the  Mouth  to 
touch  it  when  new, 


Of  black  Thapfia, 

There  yet  remains  another  Kind  of  Thap¬ 
fia,  which  is  call’d  the  black  Thapfia ,  which 
is  of  no  Ufe  in  P  h  y  tick,  by  reafon  of  its 
great  Acrimony,  and  therefore  ought  to  be 
ranged  among  the  violent  and  dangerous 
Medicines,  on  purpole  that  Apothecaries, 
and  other  Perfons,  may  take  Care  how  they 
ufe  either  of  the  two  lafi  nam’d  Roots  in- 
fiead  of  the  true  Turbith, 

There  are  feveral  Sorts  of  Tur¬ 
bith  ;  as,  firft,  the  true  Turbith,  cal-  Fernery , 
led  Turpethum  Alexandrinum,  and 
Verum,  alfo  Turpethum  Arabum,  being  the 
Places  where  it  grows.  This  is  the  bed  Kind, 
and  is  brought  to  us  out  of  Turkey,  being 
large  and  gummy.  In  the  Shops  are  the: 
Bark  and  Root  without  the  Pith,  which  is 
fiicky.  In,the  next  Place,  there  is  the  Indian , 
of  which  Pomet  fpeaks,  which  is  a  creeping 
Kind,  and  nothing  near  fo  good  as  the  for¬ 
mer.  Thirdly,  the  Pfeudo-Turpethum ,  orfalfe 
Turbith,  which  is  the  Root  of  Scammony ,  and 
by  fome  Men  fold  for  it.  Ladly,  the  Thapfia 
Turbith  call’d  Radix  Thapfia ,  which  is  a  lit¬ 
tle  whitifh,  and  not  much  unlike  the  white 
Dittany  Roots,  or  fmalled  Winter's  Bark , 
brought  to  us  out  of  the  Eafi- Indies,  and  the 
Straights. 

The  true  Turbith  purges  Flegm,  and  grofs 
clammy  Humours,  and  therefore  is  profitable 
in  all  chronick  Difeafes,  as  Gout,  Dropfy, 
Jaundice,  Leprofy,  and  the  like:  Being  gi¬ 
ven  alone,  it  is  apt  to  caufe  loathing  and  vo¬ 
miting,  and  therefore  is  corrected  with  Gin¬ 
ger,  Cardamoms,  Grains  of  Paradife,  &c.  If 
is  given  in  Powder  from  two  Scruples  to  four, 
but  not  to  Children,  or  Child-bearing  Wo¬ 
men  :  In  Infufion  from  a  Dram  to  three  for 
aDofe  and  the  Extradf  may  be  made  like  that 
of  Jalap.  The  Indian  Turbith  purges  a  little, 
but  nothing  to  be  compar’d  to  the  former, 
and  therefore  it  is  but  little  in  Ufe.  The 
Pfeudo  Turpethum ,  or  Scammony  Turbith  is  % 
great  Root,  and  in  Bignefs  equal  to  the  great 
Briony,  as  alfo  in  Tendernefs,  the  outward 
Bark  is  of  a  dusky  Colour,  and  it  is  white 
within;  and  the  inner  Pith  being  taken  out, 
it  feems  in  all  Mens  Judgments  to  be  the 
fame  and  the  bed  allow’d  Turbith  of  the  Shops, 
but  herein  it  differs  from  the  true  Turbith,  ïot 
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that  it  is  more  brittle,  and  will  more  ealily 
be  broken  ;  the  Pith  alfo  in  this  Scammony 
Root  is  no  lefs  gummy,  and  full  of  milky 
Juice  than  the  true  Turpeth. 

The  Thapjia  Turbith ,  or  Radix  Thapjia  is  a 
thick  Root,  black  without,  white  within,  and 
full  of  a  milky  Juice,  of  a  molt  bitter,  fharp 
and  loathfome  Tafte  and  Smell  ;  fo  that  it 
feems  to  be  poffeft  of  a  poyfonous  Quality  : 
The  French  take  this  Root  lor  a  kind  of  Tur¬ 
bith,  calling  it  Turpethum  Cineritium ,  but  ’tis 
faidthat  fomeof  them  have  now  lei t  the  Ufe 
thereof,  for  that  in  purging  it  mightily  hurts 
the  principal  Parts,  cauling  often  cruel  Gri- 
pings  in  the  Bowels,  with  Convullions,  and 
other  ill  Symptoms.  It  grows  in  Sicilia ,  A- 
puiia ,  and  in  the  llland  Thapjia ,  whence,  as 
to  me  think,  came  the  Name. 

8.  Of  the  Arabian  Coitus. 

THE  Arabian  Cojlus  is  the  Root 
of  a  Shrub  very  like  an  Elder- 
tree,  which  grows  plentifully  in  the 
happy  Arabia ,  from  whence  it  takes  its  Sur¬ 
name.  Chufe  the  faireft  heavy  Roots  of  an 
Aüien  grey  without,  and  inclinable  to  red 
within,  not  eafy  to  break,  of  a  ftrong  Smell, 
fcromatick  Tafte,  together  with  a  little  Bitter- 
iiefs.  The  chief  ufe  of  this  Root  at  prelent  is 
in  the  Compofition  of  Venice  Treacle ,  and 
others  of  that  kind. 

There  are  two  Sorts  of  this  Cojlus ,  the 
fweet  and  the  bittter  :  The  fweet  Cojlus  is  a 
fmall  Roor,  very  like  in  Colour,  Size  and 
Figure,  to  the  Turmerick,  But  lince  this  at 
prefent  is  fuch  a  Rarity,  and  fo  little  among 
us,  I  (hall  pafs  it  by,  and  only  fpeak  of  the 
bitter,  which  is  here  reprefented  by  the  Fi¬ 
gure. 

The  bitter  Cojlus ,  which  fome  call  b/  the 
Name  of  Cojlus  Indiens ,  is  a  thick  Roor, 
very  hard,  of  one  Piece,  fhining,  and  rather 
looks  like  a  Piece  of  folid  Oak  than  a  Root. 
This  Cojlus  is  not  fo  fcarce  as  the  other  afore¬ 
mentioned  ;  for  the  Mountaineers  furnilh  us 
with  it  from  Italy  and  fevera)  other  Parts. 
Some  will  have  this  Cojlus  to  be  the  Coft- 
mary  of  the  Garden,  which  the  Botani/ls  call 
Mentha  Hortenfis  Corymbifera ,  which  lignifies 
the  Garden-Mint  that  bears  Clutters  on  its 
Tops;  others  will  have  it  to  be  Dittany,  and 


fome  Enula  Campana  ;  but,  in  fhort,  this  Co* 
jlus  grows  in  feveral  Parts  of  the  World,  and 
in  feveral  Parts  of  the  fame  Country,  from 
whence  it  receives  a  different  Figure,  Colour 
and  Smell,  according  to  the  différent  Sorts 
of  Soil  by  which  it  is  nourilh’d,  as  we  may 
obferve  in  Corn,  Vines,  and  other  Plants, 
which  change  their  very  Tafte  and  Virtue 
according  to  the  Nature  of  the  Soil  in  which 
they  are  brought  up  and  cultivated,  whether 
moi  ft,  dry,  rich,  barren,  mountainous  or 
plain. 

Some  are  of  Opinion  there  are 
not  two  feveral  Species  but  only  Lemery . 
one  of  this  Cojlus,  the  neweft  being 
fweet,  and  is  call’d  Cojlus  dulcis ;  the  fame, 
when  it  grows  old  grows  bitter,  and  then  is 
call’d  Cojlus  Amarus  ;  that  which  is  good,  is 
outwardly  of  an  Afh-  colour,  inwardly  white  ; 
and  it  is  frelh,  thick,  well  fcented,  aromatick 
in  Smell  and  Tafte,  and  not  rotten:  It  is 
ftomachick,  hepatick,  hyfterick,  attenuating, 
aperitive,  and  difculfing,  good  againft  the 
Colick  and  Pally,  and  mo  ft  Dileafes  of  the 
Nerves  and  Womb.  Dofe  in  Powder  from 
half  a  Dram  to  a  Dram,  in  Tindlure  from  a 
Dram  to  two  Drams.  There  is  an  Eledfuary 
made  of  it  call  Caryocojlinum ,  ufelul  tor  the 
Intentions  aforefaid,  and  a  chymical  Oil  which 
is  profitable  to  be  given  in  Ciyfters,  in  all 
uterine  Cafes. 

9.  Of  Ginger. 

fTInger  is  the  Root  of  a  Plant 

which  the  Botanifts  call  A  run-  Pomet . 
do  humilis  clavata  radice  acri ,  which 
is  to  fay,  the  fmall  Club  Reed  with  the  fharp 
Root  :  It  reprelents  in  Shape  a  fort  of  Foot  at 
the  end  of  every  Root,  for  which  Reafon  the 
Inhabitants  of  St.  Chrijlophers ,  and  the  other 
Leeward  Ifia'nds  have  call’d  this  Pate  in 
French ,  or  Gingembre ,  which  lignifies  a  Paw 
or  Foot.  This  produces  feveral  Reeds,  bear¬ 
ing  large  long  green  Leaves,  and  afterwards 
a  reddilh  Flower,  mix’d  with  a  little  green, 
the  whole  Head  of  the  Flower  refembling  a 
Club;  from  whence  it  is  call’d  Ginger  with 
the  Club  Flower . 

This  Root  is  brought  to  us  fometimes 
from  the  Eajl-  Indies,  but  that  which  is  cul¬ 
tivated  in  the  Id'ejlern  Iflands  is  more  us’d,  and 

much 
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much  better,  becaufe  they  dry  it  with  more 
Care,  Co  that  it  is  not  parch’d  and  wither’d; 
therefore  chufe  füch  as  is  new,  dry,  well-fed, 
not  eafy  to  break,  of  a  greyifh  Colour,  refi- 
nous  within,  and  of  a  hot  piquant  Tafte,  and 
rejed  that  which  is  foft,  fpungy,  white  with* 
in  and  without,  and  that  which  is  fubjed  to 
be  worm-eaten.  Ginger  is  very  little  us’d 
in  Phyfick,  but  inftead  of  that,  great  Quan¬ 
tities  of  it  are  us’d  by  the  Hawkers  and  Chand¬ 
lers  in  the  Country,  who  mix  it  with  Pep¬ 
per  ;  they  reduce  it  to  Powder,  and  then  call 
it  white  Spice ,  which  in  France  ferves  for  feve- 
ral  Ufes. 

Of  Candied  Ginger, 

The#re/2  Indians  candy  their  Ginger  when 
it  is  taken  from  the  Earth,  and  likewife  they 
make  a  Preferve  of  it  green,  as  the  Eaft  Indi¬ 
ans  do  :  From  whence  we  have  great  Quan¬ 
tities  of  green  Ginger.  The  Englifh,  Dutch , 
and  moft  of  the  northern  People  make  ufe 
of  this  to  warm  the  Stomach,  as  well  as  to 
affift  Digeftion,  to  corred  the  Scurvy,  or  any 
ill  Taftes  in  the  Mouth,  to  which  thofe  Na¬ 
tions  are  very  often  fubjed. 

0/ Zerumheth  and  Zedoary. 

Thefe  are  two  Roots  of  different  Colour 
and  Figure,  which  come  notwithftanding 
from  the  fame  Plant,  and  the  Leaves  are  the 
very  fame  with  that  of  Ginger,  for  which 
Reafon  fome  call  it  wild  Ginger.  Both  thefe 
Roots  are  brought  us  from  the  Eaft  Indies , 
and  the  Ifle  of  St.  Lawrence,  where  they  grow 
in  abundance. 

The  Zerumheth  is  the  round  Part  of  the 
Root  which  we  receive  cut  in  Pieces  like 
Jalap ,  grey  without  and  white  within,  hard 
to  break,  not  carious,  of  a  warm  aromatick 
Tafte.  The  Zedoary  the  long  Part  of  the  Plant, 
ferving  as  a  Root  to  the  Zerumheth  ;  it  is 
about  the  Length  and  Thicknefs  of  one’s 
little  Finger,  of  a  whitifh  red  Caft  without, 
and  white  within,  well-fed,  heavy,  and  not 
apt  to  break,  without  worm-eating,  of  a  warm 
aromatick  Tafte  like  that  of  Rofemary.  The 
Zerumheth  is  of  little  Ufe  in  Phyfick  ;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Zedoary  is  efteem’d  a  good 
Cordial,  and  of  great  Efficacy  againft  all  Ve¬ 
nom  and  Contagion, 


There  are  two  kinds  of  Ginger , 
the  white  or  mealy,  and  the  hard  Lemery . 
black;  but  the  firff  is  reckon’d  by 
much  the  beft.  It  grows  both  in  the  Eaft  and 
IVeft  Indies ,  and  is  very  much  cultivated  at 
prefent  in  the  Iftes  of  the  Antilles  ;  but  the 
greateft  Quantities  come  from  the  Leeward 
1  (lands,  Barhadoes ,  Nevis ,  St.  Chriftophers ,  &c. 
as  likewife  from  Jamaica  and  other  Places 
thereabouts.  We  have  now  little  our  of  the 
Eaft  Indies, bu:  what  is  brought  thence  in  aCon- 
fedton,  call’d  green  Ginger:  It  is  very  warm, 
attenuating,  inciding,  aperitive,  and  highly 
flomatick  and  alexipharmick  ;  gives  Eale  in 
the  Colick,  expels  Wind,  and  is  an  excellent 
antiafthmatick,  made  into  an  Eleduary  with 
Honey,  or  its  own  Syrup:  It  creates  an  Ap- 
petite,  refills  Putrefadion,  expels  the  Plague, 
Poifon,  and  all  manner  of  malignant  and 
peftilential  Difeafes.  It  may  be  ufed  in  Pow¬ 
der  grated  or  pounded,  from  half  a  Dram  to 
a  Dram,  or  candied  to  an  Ounce.  Green 
Ginger  which  they  prepare  in  India,  is  like¬ 
wife  made  in  England  and  other  Parts  after 
this  manner  :  Let  the  frefh  Root  foak  two  or 
three  Days  in  warm  Water,  keeping  it  in  a 
Balneo  all  that  time;  fo  it  will  grow  foft  and 
fwell;  then  boil  it  up  either  flit  or  whole 
with  refin’d  Sugar  to  a  Syrup.  The  Candied 
Ginger  is  made  by  fteeping  the  Roots  in  warm 
Water,  then  cutting  them  into  long  Pieces, 
dry  them,  after  which  candy  them. 

A  laxative  Confedion  of  Ginger,  ufefulfor 
cold  Conftitutions,  to  purge  off  watry  and 
phlegmatick  Humours  is  made  thus.  Take 
Ginger  two  Drams,  Cinnamon,  Cloves,  of 
each  a  Dram,  Nutmeg,  Saffron,  Galingal,of 
each  a  Scruple,  Turbith  half  a  Dram,  Diagrt - 
dium  three  Drams, Sugar  four  Ounces,  mix  and 
make  a  Confed.  Dofe  from  two  Drams  to 
half  an  Ounce.  Another  Confedion  to  revive 
and  fortify  a  weak  and  cold  Stomach;  Take 
Ginger  in  Powder  fix  Drams,  Cinnamon 
two  Drams,  Nutmegs,  Cloves,  Mace,  Saf¬ 
fron,  of  each  a  Dram,  Piftachia  Nuts  one 
Ounce,  fine  Sugar  a  Pound,  diflolv’d  in  Rofe- 
water,  then  mix  all,  and  beat  it  up  to  a  Con¬ 
fidence,  of  which  take  she  Quantity  of  a 
Wallnut  twice  a  Day. 
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General  History  of  DRUGGS. 


i  o.  Of  Florentine  Orrlce . 


p  TfLorentine  Orrice  is  the  Root  of  a 

**  Plant,  whofe  Leaves  are  long, 
ere&,  and  of  a  fine  beautiful  Green  ;  after 
which  grow  white  Flowers,  as  I  have  been 
allur’d  by  Mr.  Morin ,  Phylician  to  Madam 
the  Duchefs  of  Gnife,  a  Man  of  great  Pro¬ 
bity,  and  large  Experience  in  Simples. 

This  Plant  is  known  in  France  by  the  Name 
of  Blue-flower  flag,  Flower  deLys,  &c.  which 
grows  almoft  every  where  by  the  Walls,  Wa¬ 
ter- fides,  and  in  the  Gardens,  and  of  which 
there  are  feveral  forts,  which  feveral  Authors 
have  taken  notice  of.  As  to  the  Orrice ,  or 
in  Latin  Iris ,  they  fay  there  are  Flowers  of 
it  of  various  Colours,  which  refemble  in 
fome  kind  the  Rainbow ,  which  is  call’d  Iris. 
Chufe  fuch  of  this  Root  as  is  large,  well  fed, 
of  a  Piece,  dean,  white  within  and  without, 
difficult  to.  break,  of  a  fweet  Smell  like  the 
Violet  ;  but  caft  by  fuch  as  is  bad,  being  lean, 
dry,  and  of  no  Smell  ;  likewife  fuch  as  is 
foft  or  worm-eaten. 

The  Dyers,  Perfumers,  and  ConfeéHoners 
ufe  this  in  their  feveral  Trades  to  give  a 
grateful  Scent  to  their  feveral  Cloths,  Per¬ 
fumes,  Comfits,  and  the  like.  It  has  a  great 
many  other  good  Qualities,  and  is  of  fome 
fmall  ufe  in  Aledicine,  being  employ’d  in  fe¬ 
ral  Galenical  Compofitions,  and  is  a  mighty 
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The  Illyrick  fort  of  Orrice  is  reckon’d  the 
beft,  but  the  Roots  of  both  are  us’d.  That 
brought  from  Florence  is  plump,  round,  and 
of  a  delicate  fragrant  Smell,  like  Raspberries . 
It  is  pedoral,  and  very  good  againft  Stoppa¬ 
ges  in  the  Bread  and  Lungs,  prevails  again  ft 
Coughs,  Aflhma’s,  Obftru&ions  of  the  T erms, 
Gripings  of  the  Belly,  Pain  in  the  Stomach, 
Wind,  (linking  Breath.  It  is  us’d  outwardly 
in  fweet  Powder  for  the  Hair,  and  in  Da¬ 
mask  Powder,  and  Cyprefs  Powder.  It 
may  be  given  in  Powder,  I  induré,  Extrad, 
Species,  or  the  like  Form,  from  a  Dram  to 
two  Drams. 


i.  Of  Great  Gal  in  gal. 


T 


Pomes. 


Favourite  with  the  Fair  Sex.  T  here  is  a 
green  Colour  made  of  it,  to  which  they  give 
the  Name  of  Verditer ,  which  is  us’d  by  the 
Painters  in  Miniature.  This  Verditer  is  made 
feveral  ways,  as  is  deferib’d  in  a  little  Trea- 
tife  of  Miniature,  which  thofe  who  delire  to 
make,  as  well  as  Carmine ,  and  other  fine 
Paints,  may  have  recourfe  to. 

This  Orrice ,  call’d  Iris  Alba  Flo - 
Lemery.  rentina ,  or  Iris  m,ajor  Alba ,  Illyrica 
vulgo ,  vel potius Florentina,  is  a  white 
Root,  the  Thickneis  of  a  Thumb,  oblong, 
which  is  brought  to  us  from  Florence ,  where 
it  grows  without  Culture;  the  Stalk  is  like 
that  of  the  Flower-de-Luce,  but  the  Leaves 
grow  eredl,  and  the  Flowers  are  white.  T  his 
Root,  when  in  the  Ground,  is  deck’d  with 
feveral  Fibres,  which  are  cut  off  with  the 
Outfide,  which  is  reddifh,  and  then  it  is 
dried. 


HE  great  or  large  Galingal , 
which  fome  call  amifs  the  Aco¬ 
rns  verm,  or  true  Acorns,  is  the  Root 
of  a  Plant  or  Reed,  whofe  Leaves  are  likethe 
Orrice,  which  grow  plentifully  in  the  Ifle  of 
Java  and  in  China.  Make  choice  of  the  lar¬ 
ged,  heaviefi  Root,  reddilh  without,  and 
whitifh  within,  of  a  warm,  piquant  Tafle, 
and  afterwards  a  little  bitter,  but  throw  away 
that  which  is  almofl  infipid,  or  very  old. 
This  Root  is  of  no  other  Ufe  when  dried, 
than  for  the  Vinegar-makers,  who  ufe  it  in- 
ftead  of  the  Ids  fort  for  the  making  of  Vine¬ 
gar. 

Of  the  Small  Galingal. 

The  finall  Galingal  is  a  reddilh  Root  within 
and  without,  of  a  piquant  Tafle,  and  very  aro- 
matick,  which  comes  to  ns  cut  in  Pieces  from 
the  Indies  and  China .  This  Root  bears  its 
Branches  almofl  like  a  Shrub,  and  the  Leaves 
much  refemble  thofe  of  Myrtle.  Chufe  fuch 
Roots  as  aFe  beft  fed,  of  the  higheft  Colour, 
and  when  chew’d  is  of  a  biting,  aromatick 
Tafle  ;  and  take  care  there  be  no  large  Pieces 
mix’d,  which  is  eafily  known,  becaufe  the 
fmall  Galingal  is  no  thicker  than  a  Man’s  lit¬ 
tle  Finger,  of  a  more  lively  Colour,  and  hot¬ 
ter  Tafle  than  the  larger  Galingal.  The  fin  aller 
fort  is  much  more  uftd  in  Phyfick  than  the 
greater,  becaufe  it  abounds  with  more  Virtue. 

There  are  two  forts  of  Galingal, 
brought  to  us  from  the  Indies',  the  Lemery. 
firff  is  call’d  the  Great,  and  is  a 
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folid,  heavy  Root,  cover’d  with  a  reddifli 
Bark,  white  within,  of  an  acrid,  and  fomething 
bitter  Tafte.  ’lis  a  fort  of  Species  of  the 
Reed,  the  Leaves  like  Orrice ,  the  Flower 
white  without  Smell,  the  Seed  fmall,  and 
the  whole  of  little  or  no  Ufe  in  Phyfick. 

The  fécond  fort  is  the  Little  Galingal ,  whofe 
Root  is  about  the  Thicknefs  of  a  Finger, 
cut  in  Pieces  on  purpofe  to  dry,  that  it  may 
be  fitted  for  Sale.  It  is  hard,  reddifli  without 
and  white  within,  and  of  a  Tafte  and  Smell 
much  (Longer  and  more  aromatick  than  the 
large  Galingal.  It  is  cephalick,  ftomatick, 
neurotick,  hyfterick, and  antifpafmatick,  (harp 
rafted,  attenuating,  opening,  difcuffive  and 
prevalent  againft  moft  Difeafes  of  the  Head, 
Brain,  Nerves,  Womb,  Stomach  and  Bow¬ 
els.  It  is  good  againft  Megrim,  Head-ach, 
Palfy,  Cramps,  Convulfions,  Obftrudions, 
Colick,  Indigeftions,  want  of  Appetite,  Ca¬ 
chexia,  Scurvy,  &c.  You  may  ufe  it  in  Pow¬ 
der,  Tinélure,  Extraâ,  or  candied  like  Gin¬ 
ger.  Dofe  two  Drams  or  half  an  Ounce. 


of  Gold.  The  Indians  ufe  it  to  tinge  an^ 
give  a  yellow  Colour  to  their  Bread,  or  o* 
ther  things,  as  we  do  Saffron. 

0/Round  Cyprefs. 

This  Cyprefs ,  commonly  call’d  Round  Cy - 
prefs ,  or  Englijh ,  or  Flemijh  Cyprefs ,  is  a  Root 
full  of  little  Knots  or  Specks,  of  a  brown 
Colour  without,  and  grey  within,  of  a  lit¬ 
tle  Sharpnefs  in  Tafte,  and  almoft  without 
Smell  when  it  is  newly  taken  out  of  the 
Ground.  Tnis  Root  grows  in  the  Water, 
and  along  Banks  and  River-fides,  bearing 
triangular  Stalks,  folid,  fmooth,  and  full  of 
a  thoufand  long  upright  Leaves  ;  the  Flowers 
are  fmall,  reddifli,  and  come  by  Ears  or  Taf- 
fels  on  the  top  of  the  Stalks.  Make  a  De- 
co&ion  of  this  Root  bruis’d  in  white  Wine, 
and  after  it  is  drain’d,  drink  the  Wine  as  hot 
as  poffible.  ’Tis  an  approv’d  Remedy  to  cure 
the  Colick. 

0/Long  Cyprefs* 


12.  Of  Turmerick. 


P  rTUrmerick ,  which  fome  call  Curcu - 

ome  '  &  ma ,  and  others  Saffron ,  or  Cy¬ 
prefs  of  India ,  Malabar ,  or  Babylon,  is  a  Root 
which  is  yellow  quite  thro’,  and  produces 
very  large  green  Leaves  ;  the  Laid  Root  fends 
forth  Flowers,  which  grow  like  Ears  of 
Corn,  as  may  be  feen  by  the  engrav’d  Fi¬ 
gure  which  is  in  Mr.  Herman’s  Book.  This 
little  Root  is  almoft  like  Ginger:  It  is  brought 
to  us  from  feveral  Parts  of  India,  by  the 
Company  of  Merchants  trading  thither,  and 
likewife  great  Quantities  of  it  comes  from 
the  Ifle  oi  St.  Laurence. 


Chufe  your  Turmerick  large,  frefli,  reftnous, 
hard  to  break,  and  rather  heavy  than  fuch  as  is 
worm-eaten,  or  inclinable  to  be  rotten.  There 
are  a  great  many  Perfons  about  Paris  who  ask 
for  the  Red  Turmerick,  as  believing  there  are 
two  forts,  when  in  reality  it  is  nothing  but  the 
Age  of  it  that  turns  it  brown,  which  when 
it  is  powder’d  (hews  more  red,  according  as 
it  is  older  or  newer.  This  Root  is  chiefly 
us’d  by  the  Dyers,  Glovers,  and  Perfumers: 
The  Founders  imploy  it  to  tinge  their  Metals, 
and  the  Button-makers  to  rub  their  Wood 
with,  when  they  would  make  an  Imitation 


Long  Cyprefs,  call’d  by  fome  wild  Galingal \ 
is  a  knotty  Root,  wrapt  round  with  fibrous 
Strings,  not  eafy  to  break,  of  a  brown  Co¬ 
lour  without,  and  grey  within,  of  a  pleafant 
Scent,  efpecially  when  frefh,  and  well  dried. 
This  Root  grows  by  Rivulets,  and  other 
watry  Places,  as  Ditches  and  the  like;  it  bears 
green  Leaves  which  are  like  thofe  of  the 
Leek  ;  the  Stalk  and  Flower  very  much  re- 
femble  the  round  Cyprefs:  It  is  of  fome  Ufe 
in  Phyfick,  but  much  more  to  the  Perfu¬ 
mers  and  Glovers. 

Terra  Merita ,  or  the  Curcuma  of  y 
the  Shops  is  a  fmall  Root,  about  the  c,nery* 
Size  of  that  of  Ginger,  hard,  as  if  it  was  pu¬ 
trefied,  yellow  without  and  within;  it  grows 
in  many  Parts  of  the  Eaft- Indies ,  from  whence 
it  is  brought  to  us  dried.  The  Plant  is  call’d 
Cyperus  Indiens ,  and  Crocus  Indiens,  or  Indian 
Saffron.  The  Leaves  are  like  the  white  Hel¬ 
lebore,  but  not  fo  much  ftrip’d,  but  fmooth* 
The  Flower  is  of  a  fine  beautiful  Purple,  which 
is  fucceeded  by  a  Fruit  which  is  hairy  like  the 
green  Chefnut,  and  which  contains  a  Seed 
made  round  like  a  Pea,  which  is  very  good 
to  ear,  when  it  is  boil’d  with  Meat.  The 
Root  is  yellow  like  Saffron,  and  the  Indians 
ufe  it  to  colour  their  Rice,  and  feveral  other 

F  2  forts 
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forts  of  Provifions  :  It  contains  a  good  deal 
of  Oil  in  it,  as  well  as  fix’d  and  efifential  Salt. 
This  Turmerick  is  aperitive,  deterfive,  proper 
to  relieve  ObftruCtions  of  the  Liver  and 
Spleen,  to  provoke  Urine,  and  Womens 
Courfes,  and  good  in  the  yellow  Jaundice, 
Stone  and  Gravel,  either  in  Powder  or  De- 
coClion. 

Cyperus ,  in  French  Souchet,  in  Englifh  wild 
Galingal ,  is  a  Plant  whereof  there  are  feve- 
ral  kinds,  but  I  fhall  only  fpeak  of  two  ;  and 
firft  of  Mr.  'Tourne fort's  Cyperus  rotundm  vul¬ 
garis,  or  the  common  fort,  which  is  call’d 
the  round  fort,  whofe  Leaves  are  long,  with 
the  three  corner’d  Stalk,  and  Flowers  on 
the  top  like  a  Plume  or  Nofegay  ;  after  the 
Flowers  are  gone,  on  the  Head  of  every 
Stem,  comes  a  triangular,  hard,  black  Seed  : 
The  Root  is  as  thick  as  an  Olive,  of  an  ob¬ 
long  Figure,  grey  Colour,  weak  Smell,  fweet 
Tafte,  and  a  little  aftringent. 

The  fécond  kind  is  by  Mr.  Tour xefort ^cal¬ 
led  Cyperus  odor atus  rad/ ce  longa ,  five  Cyperus 
Officimrum.  The  fweet-fcented  Cyperus  with 
the  long  Root,  or  that  of  the  Shops:  It  bears 
Leaves  like  thofe  of  the  Reed,  and  refembles 
in  fome  manner  the  Leek,  but  much  longer, 
much  flenderer,  much  harder  ;  the  Stalk  grows 
two  Foot  high,  ftraight,  without  Knots,  tri¬ 
angular,  full  of  white  Pith,  bearing  on  their 
tops  large  reddifti  Clutters,  with  a  Seed  like 
the  former  fort,  as  the  Virtues  are  in  like  man¬ 
ner  :  Both  long  and  round,  being  us’d  to  one 
and  the  fame  End  and  Intentions;  the  round 
is  efteem’d  the  beft,  but  fome  think  the  long 
to  be  full  as  good.  They  cure  a  (linking 
Breath,  being  chew’d  in  the  Mouth  ;  boil’d 
In  Oil,  and  bruis’d,  laid  to  the  Reins  or  Groin, 
they  provoke  Urine  ;  they  are  ftomatick,  he- 
patick,  uterine,  and  nephritick  ;  help  a  weak 
Stomach,  canfe  a  good  Appetite  and  Dige- 
ilion,  expel  Wind  in  the  Bowels,  and  cor¬ 
roborate  all  the  internal  Parts  ;  may  be  given 
In  Powder,  Tindore  or  Decociion.  Dole 
from  half  a  Dram  to  a  Dram. 

ï  J.  Of  Spurge, 


TJ  -|n  SU  LA  or  spurge  is  a  fmall  red 

Fomet.  Root,  which  produces  very 

narrow  green  Leaves,  full  of  Milk.  This 
Plant  grows  every  where  in  France  negleC*- 


ed,  and  the  Roots  which  are  fold  come  from 
Provence  or  Languedoc.  Chufe  fuch  as  is 
new,  the  faireft  red  Root  without  and  with¬ 
in  ;  which  being  held  in  the  Mouth,  affords 
a  very  difagreeable  Tafte,  attended  with  great 
Acrimony.  This  fmall  Root  is  very  little 
us’d  in  Phyfick,  but  there  is  an  Extra#  made 
in  all  our  Difpenfatories,  which  is  appropria 
ated  to  hydropick  Cafes. 

The  Efula  or  Spurge  is  a  kind  of  T 
Tithymal ,  or  a  Plant  which  bears  ma-  emery  * 

ny  Stems  of  about  a  Foot  high,  carrying; 
ftraight  narrow  Leaves,  like  thole  of  the  Pine,, 
fill’d  with  Milk  ;  the  Flowers  are  fmall  and' 
grady,  the  Root  little  and  red.  This  gro  ws  in 
Fields,  Lanes  or  Gardens,  and  abounds  with 
an  effential,  fix’d,  acrid  Salt,  as  well  as  Oil. 
’Fis  rarely  us’d  in  Medicine,  becaufe  it  pur¬ 
ges  violently,  except  in  fome  defperate  Cafes, 
as  Dropfies,  Lethargies,  Phrenlies,  &c.  There 
are  feveral  forts  of  this  Plant,  all  which  have- 
the  like  Qualities,  but  that  which  bears  Leaves 
like  the  Pine  is  efteem’d  the  beft.  .It  is  a  Tharp,', 
fiery,  corroding  Medicine,  and  reckon’d  lb 
dangerous  as  not  to  be  us’d  without  correct¬ 
ing,  which  is  ehieftv  done  by  fteeping  it  in 
Vinegar,  or  by  adding  Bdellium ,  Tragacanth , 
or  Mucilage  of  Fleabane-feed  to  it.  Thera 
is  the  greater  and  lefs  fort,  both  which  grow 
in  matt  Parts  of  Europe.  They  purge  Phlegm 
downwards,  for  which  they  have  been  ac¬ 
counted  wonderful  Secrets  in  fome  deplora¬ 
ble  and  fuppos’d  incurable  Cafes.  There  is 
an  Extra®  to  be  made  of  it,  which  fome  have 
us’d  as  a  kind  of  Panchymagogon,  or  genera! 
Purger. 

Of  Cinquefoil,  or  Fiveleav’d  Grafs. 

The  Root  aforegoing  has  given  me  p 
an  occafion  to  mention  another  Root 
in  Figure  and  Colour  very  like  the  Spurge , 
which  the  Greeks  call  Pentaphyllum ,  the  La¬ 
tins,  Quinquefolium ,  and  we  Cinquefoil ,  by  rea- 
fon  this  fmall  Root  produces  its  Leaves  by 
five  and  five  on  a  Stem,  or  Wire,  by  which 
they  run  like  Strawberries,  and  are  very  com¬ 
mon  in  every  Field.  The  Leaf  is  more  abun¬ 
dantly  in  ufe  than  the  Root  of  this  Plant,  only 
that  it  is  us’d  in  the  great  Treacle. 

Cinquefoil  is  fo  well  known  it  needs 
no  Defcription.  It  grows  in  fandy 
Places,  irahe  Fields  and  Hedges, and  dowers  in 

May 
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May  and  June.  The  Root  which  is  dry  bind* 
ing  and  antifebrifick  is  ufed  in  the  Shops,  and 
given  from  a  Dram  to  2  Drams  in  Powder, 
in  all  Refpedts  juft  as  you  give  the  Cortex  to 
cure  Quotidian,  Tertian  and  Quartan  Agues. 
It  flops  Fluxes  of  the  Bowels,  Catarrhs,  or 
Defludlions  upon  the  Lungs,  Coughs,  Colds, 
Gout,  Whites  or  Gonorrhea  in  Men  and  Wo* 
men,  Sharpnefs  of  Urine,  &c.  An  Infufion  of 
it  in  White  Wine,  is  profitable  for  the  Rickets 
in  Children,  Obftru&ions  in  young  People, 
either  of  the  Spleen,  Liver,  or  Menfes,  and 
to  cure  the  Jaundice.  Dole  four  or  fix  Oun¬ 
ces  ;  it  may  be  likewife  taken  like  an  In* 
fufi on  of  the  Bark,  and  to  the  fame  Pur- 
pofes. 

14.  Of  Tithymal, 

P  -  >TpHE  Tithymal,  which  the  La- 
JL  tins  call  T'hymelœa ,  becaufe  this 
Plant  hasfmall  Leaves  like  Thyme ,  is  a  light 
Root,  of  a  different  Thicknefs  and  Length, 
reddifh  without,  and  whitifh  within,  woody 
and  fibrous;  of  a  fweet  Tafte  in  the  begin¬ 
ning,  but  after  it  has  been  chew’d  in  the 
Mouth  a  little  Time  it  is  cauftick,  and  burns 
like  Fire,  efpecially,  when  it  is  frelh. 

This  Plant  produces  green  Leaves,  thick 
and  clammy,  like  thofe  of  the  Olive,  with 
Fruit  of  the  Size  of  Pepper,  green  at  firfi, 
and  of  a  beautiful  red  when  ripe,  which  the 
Latins  call  Coccus  Gnidius ,  or  Granum  Gni - 
dium ,  the  Scarlet  Berry .  The  whole  Plant  is 
very  little  in  ufe  except  fometimes  that  it  is 
applied  to  the  Head,  to  draw  off  fharp  Hu¬ 
mours  that  fall  upon  the  Eyes,  and  a  little 
Piece  of  it  put  into  the  Ear,  ferves  for  the 
fame  Purpofe;  that  which  comes  from  Lan¬ 
guedoc  is  to  be  preferr’d  to  that  brought  from 
Burgundy. 

TheThymelaafoliis  Uni ,  of  Mon- 
Lemery .  fieur  Tourne  fort ,  or  Tithymal  with 
Linfeed  Leaves,  is  a  little  Shrub 
whofe  Trunk  is  not  above  the  Thicknefs  of 
a  Thumb,  divided  into  feveral  Twigs  or 
Branches  of  about  a  Foot  and  a  half,  with 
fine  fmall  Leaves,  like  thofe  of  Linfeed,  but 
larger,  greener,  and  more  vifeous  ;  the  Flow¬ 
ers  grow  on  the  Tops  of  the  Branches,  rol- 
ledled  together  in  feveral  little  white  Clufters  : 
After  that  comes  a  round  fkfhy  Berry,  like 


that  of  Myrtle,  full  of  juice  which  is  red 
when  ripe,  and  call’d  Granum  Gnidium .  This 
Fruit  contains  an  oblong  Seed  cover’d  with 
a  black  fhining  Skin,  very  brittle,  having  a 
white  Pith,  of  a  hot  fiery  Tafte.  The  Root 
is  long,  thick,  hard,  woody,  grey,  or  red¬ 
difh  on  the  Out-fide,  white  within,  fweetifli 
at  firfi:  tailing,  but  very  cauftick  and  biting 
afterwards,  abounding  with  a  great  deal  of 
acrid  Salt,  and  fix’d  Oil. 

Of  the  Wild,  or  Baftard  Vine,  • 

’Tisbuta  fewYearsago  fincethis  p 
Root  fo  nearly  refembling  that  of  the 
Tithymal ,  only  that  it  is  blacker  and  harder, 
was  known  at  Paris:  The  firfi:  who  introduc’d 
it  there,  was  Monfieur  Amelot,  Ambaffador  in 
Portugal ,  and  after  him  Mr.  Tournefort ,  who 
gave  me  a  piece,  the  Figure  whereof  is  here 
reprefented  :  And  fome  Perfons  have  affur’d 
me  that  the  faid  Root,  as  it  grows  in  the 
Ground,  fhoots  forth  Branches  charg’d  with 
Leaves,  altogether  like  the  Vine  which  creeps 
along  Walls,  and  upon  Trees. 

’  Tis  upon  this  Account  that  th ePortuguefe, 
who  firfi  brought  it  from  Mexico,  gave  it  the 
Name  of  the  Pareira  Brava ,  which  fignifieS' 
HUld ,  or  Baflard  Vine.  Mr.  Amelot ,  Mr» 
Thevard  of  the  Faculty  of  Phyfick,  and  fome 
others  have  recommended  it  as  aSpecifick  for 
the  cure  of  the  Stone,  to  be  taken  in  Powder  in 
a  Morning  falling  in  white  Wine.  For  Choice 
of  this,  Mr.T^mWthinksthatof  Mexico  to  be 
much  better  than  that  which  comes  from  Por¬ 
tugal:  And  by  a  Letter,  which  I  receiv’d  from 
Lisbon  the  16  of  Odober ,  1692,  it  is  obferv’d, 
u  that  the  Pareira  Brava,  which  comes  from 
tc  the  Indies  and  Brafil ,  is  a  Root  as  common* 
“  ly  known  as  the  Ipecacuana,  and  almoft  as 
u  much  us’d  by  the  Apothecaries  of  that 
“  Country,  but  the  Quantity  is  not  fo  great: 
“  It  is  fold  at  ten  Teftons,  which  is  about  five 
44  Livers  French  Money  a  Pound. 

if.  Of  White  Hellebore. 

WHite  Hellebore  call’d  in  Latin  n 

Vc-ratrum  Album ,  is  a  Plant  Pme*' 
which  grows  on  the  Mountains  of  Dauphine 
and  Burgundy ,  whofe  Root  is  white,  with 
many  long  fibrous  Strings  of  the  fame  Co* 

lour; 
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lour,  the  Leaves  of  the  Plant  are  large,  green 
at  firft,  and  of  a  yellowifh  Red  afterwards, 
the  Stalks  which  are  hollow,  bear  a  great 
many  little  Flowers  like  Stars.  We  ought 
to  chufe  fuch  Roots  as  are  fairefl,  full  of  Fila¬ 
ments,  or  Fibres,  yellow  without,  and  white 
within,  of  an  acrid,  ungrateful  Tafte  ;  fome  va¬ 
lue  thofe  Roots  which  are  freed  from  Strings, 
but  1  cannot  be  of  their  Opinion,  efpecially  if 
it  be  to  be  reduced  into  Powder. 

Of  Black  Hellebore, 


all  Bifeafes  proceeding  from  Melancholy,  as 
DifaffedHons  from  the  Hypochondria,  Ele - 
phantiafis ,  Herpes ,  Cancers ,  Gyuartans ,  and 
all  Bifeafes  of  the  Head  and  Brain,  as  E- 
pilepfies,  Apoplexies,  Lethargies  and  Mad- 
nefs,  for  which  all  Authors  have  held  it  a 
Speciflck :  It  enters  into  the  Compofition  of 
Matthews'* %  excellent  Pill,  and  may  be  given 
in  Powder  alone  to  a  Scruple:  It  likewife 
mixes  well  with  the  larger  purgative  Compo- 
lirions. 


This  is  a  dark,  brown  Root,  fulloffmall 
Fibres,  black  on  the  Surface,  and  grey  with¬ 
in,  from  whence  arife  green  Stalks,  adorn’d 
with  leaves  of  the  fame  Colour,  indented 
and  Carnation  Flowers  like  a  Rofe.  Make 
your  Choice  as  before  direded  :  This  is  of 
much  greater  Ufe  for  internal  Medicine  than 
the  lad. 

The  Veratrum  flore  fubviridi ,  of 
Lemery .  flume  forte ,  or  the  white  Hellebore , 
rifes  on  a  Stalk  of  two  or  three 
Foot  high,  round,  flraight,  hollow,  furround- 
ed  at  the  Bottom  with  abundance  of  Leaves 
like  Gentian ,  but  much  larger,  more  dringy, 
ftrip’d  and  plaited  lengthways,  foft  and  a  lit¬ 
tle  hairy;  the  Leaves  which  arife  pretty 
high  on  the  Stalk,  are  a  great  Bidance  from 
one  another.  The  Flowers  grow  on  theTop, 
rang’d  like  long  Ears,  of  a  whitifh  green 
Colour,  each  of  which  is  compos’d  of  feveral 
Leaves,  difpos’d  like  a  Rofe,  from  whence  a 
Fruit  fucceeds,  in  which  are  contain’d  long- 
ifh,  white  Seeds,  almoft  like  Corn.  The 
Root  is  a  thick,  white  Head,  furnifh’d  with 
a  great  many  long  Fibres  of  the  fame  Co¬ 
lour. 

The  other  Sort  is  the  black  Hellebore,  call’d 
by  Mr.  flournefort  Veratrum  flore  atro  rubente , 
It  differs  from  the  former,  in  that  the  Leaves 
are  much  narrower,  folding  about  the  Stalks, 
and  that  the  Flowers  are  of  a  brown,  or  dark 
red  Colour.  Both  one  and  the  other  kind 
grow  in  mountainous  and  wild  Places,  ef¬ 
pecially  in  the  hot  Countries.  No  Part  is 
us’d  in  Phyfick  but  the  Root  which  is  brought 
dried  from  Dauphine  or  Burgundy  ;  it  contains 
a  deal  of  volatile  Salt  and  effential  Oil  in 
it. 

Th zBlack  as  well  as  white  Hellebore  purges 
upwards  and  downwards,  and  is  Laid  to  cure 
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1  <5.  Roman  Wolfsbane. 


THE  DoronicumRomanum  we  call  p 
Wolfsbane ,  is  a  little  yellow 
Root  without,  and  white  within,  of  a  fweet- 
ifh  afiringent  Tafte,  attended  with  a  little 
Vifcofiry.  We  have  this  Root  brought  to  us 
cleans’d  from  its  Strings,  from  the  Mountains 
of  Swijferland,  Germany,  Provence ,  and  Lan¬ 
guedoc,  This  Root  when  it  grows  is  of  the 
Figure  of  the  Scorpion’s  Tail,  from  whence 
arife  large  Leaves,  fomething  refembling 
wild  Cucumber,  or  Plantain ;  this  is  the 
Reaion  why  it  is  call’d  A  conit  urn  pardalianches 
Plantaginis  folio ,  or  P anthersbane  with  the 
Plantain  leaf.  Chufe  the  faired  Root,  and 
not  fuch  as  is  inclinable  to  be  Worm-eaten, 
well  tailed  without  and  when  bruifed,  of  a 
good  white  Colour:  It  is  believed  that  this 
being  chew’d  in  the  Mouth,  becomes  an  An¬ 
tidote  for  Men,  which  on  the  contrary  is  a 
mortal  poifon  to  all  Quadrupeds.  It  is  Ce» 
phalick,  Cordial,  and  Alexipharmick,  relifts 
Poifon,  is  good  againft  the  biting  of  vene- 
mous  Creatures,  and  cures  the  Palpitation  of 
the  Heart. 

The  Doronicum  Romanum  of  Gef-  * 

ner,  or  that  which  flour  ne  fort  calls  the  emcrf* 
Doronicum  radice  Scorpii ,  the  Wolfsbane  with 
the  Scorpion  Root,  is  a  Plant  which  bears  large 
Leaves, S  wallow-tail’d,  green, woolly,  and  ve¬ 
ry  like  the  Cucumber,  but  much  lefs  and  fofr- 
er  ;  the  Stalk  is  above  a  Foot  high,  fomething 
lanoginous,  round,  divided  at  the  Top  into 
feveral  fmall  Branches,  which  bears  yellow 
radiant  Flowers,  like  thofe  of  the  Chryfan- 
themum ,  or  Sun- flower  ;  thofe  are  fucceeded 
by  little,  thin,  black  Seeds,  each  one  having 
afpiral  Head;  every  Root  refembling  a  Scor¬ 
pion.  This  Plant  grows  on  the  Mountains  of 

Swijferland 
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Swijjerland ,  near  Geneva,  and  feveral  other 
Parts  of  France ,  Germany,  &c.  from  whence 
thefe  Roots  are  brought  dried  to  us.  It  is  a 
proper  Counter-poifon ,  good  to  fortify  the 
Spirits,  and  drive  away  malignant  Difeafes 
by  Perfpiration,  and  to  expel  Wind,  in  hy- 
pochondriack,  colicky  Difaffe&ions. 

17.  Of  the  Greater  Thora,  or  Panthers- 

Bane. 

p  ^  ^TpHIS  is  a  kind  of  Plant  which 
i  omet .  A  grows  no  where  but  on  the 

high  Mountains, and  is  called  Aconitum  Pardo- 
Hanches ,  feu  Thor  a  major ,  Wolf  or  Panthers - 
bane  ;  it  is  a  Root  divided  by  Lumps  or  Clods, 
like  the  R avunculus.  The  Leaves  are  almoft 
round,  clofed,  indented  about,  and  neatly 
fapported  by  their  Stalks,  which  are  not 
above  feven  or  eight  Fingers  Height,  branch¬ 
ing  out  to  the  Tops,  and  adorn’d  with  cer¬ 
tain  yellow  Flowers  compos’d  of  four  Leaves, 
by  which  they  produce  a  fmall  Bud,  like  the 
Ranunculus ,  and  the  Flower  brings  forth  flat 
Seeds  as  that  does.  The  Juice  of  this  Plant 
is  ufed  to  poifon  Flefh  with,  for  the  De- 
ftru&ion  of  the  Wolf,  the  Fox,  and  other 
ravenous  Beads. 

This  Plant  is  call’d  Thor  a ,  which 
Lemery.  fignifies  Corruption,  becaufe  it  is 
venemous  :  According  to  Tourne  - 
fort,  it  is  the  Ranunculus  Cyclaminis  Folio, 
Afphodeli  radice.  This  is  a  kind  of  Ranuncu¬ 
lus,  ox  a  Plant  which  from  the  Root  produces 
two  or  three  Leaves  that  are  almolt  round, 
like  thofe  of  the  Cyclamen ,  but  near  as  big 
again,  indented  on  the  Sides,  fibrous,  tied 
by  Stalks,  which  bear  them  about  half  a 
Foot  high,  or  more:  The  Flowers  grow  on 
the  Top  1  ike  a  Rofe:  The  Seed  is  fwal low- 
tail’ d  and  flat,  the  Root  is  like  the  Afphodel, 
and  yields  a  great  deal  of  acrid,  corrofive 
Salt  and  Oil. 

Of  the  Anthora,  or  Healing  Wolfsbane. 

p  ^  ,  The  Anthora,  according  to  Mon- 
I  omet.  fjeur  ‘jfurnefort,  j$a  Plant  fomething 

fcarcer  than  Gentian ,  and  is  a  Species  of  the 
Aconite ,  though  this  is  a  Counter-poifon  to 
fuch  as  eat  the  Root  of  the  Aconite,  or  deadly 
Wolfsbane .  It  is  for  this  Reafon  Bauhinus 
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calls  it  Aconitum  Salutiferum ,  the  healing 
Aconite,  or  Anthora  This  is  compos  ’d  of 
two  fhort  wedge-like  Roots,  very  bitter, 
white  and  flefhy  within,  but  brown  on  the 
Out -fide,  and  deck’d  with  abundance  of 
Fibres.  The  Stalk  arifes  about  two  Foot 
high,  furrounded  with  many  long  Leaves; 
the  Flowers  grow  about  the  Stalk,  like  an 
Ear  of  Corn,  they  are  yellowifh,  and  like  a 
Head  cover’d  with  a  Helmet;  the  Seeds  are 
black,  wrinkled,  and  grow  in  Sheaths,  or 
membranous  Cells,  five  or  lix  of  themjoin’d 
together.  The  Root  of  this  is  a  good  Antidote  : 
The  Peafants  who  gather  this  on  th zAlps  and 
Pyrenees,  ufe  it  withSuccefs  againft  the  biting 
of  mad  Logs,  and  to  cure  the  Colick;  they 
take  it  for  a  lovereign  Remedy  for  thofe  who 
have  eat  the  Thora ,  or  deadly  Aconite. 

The  Aconitum  Salutiferum ,  or 
Anthora,  quajt  Antithora  7  becaufe  Lemery. 
this  is  reckoned  a  Counterpoifon  , 
to  that  call’d  the  Thora,  which  is  a  Sort  of 
Ranunculus,  or  Crowfoot.  This  Anthora  is  of 
KheSpecies  of  the  Aconite,  or  dreadly  Wolfsbane, 
as  defcrib’d  fully  before  by  Pomet.  The  Root 
is  ufeful  in  Phyfick,  as  being  A  lexipharmack, 
Cardiack,  Stomachick,  and  good  againfi  the 
Wind  Colick:  It  contains  a  great  deal  of 
volatile  Salt,  and  effential  Oil. 

18.  Of  Angelica. 

ANgelica  is  a  Plant  which  grows  p 
plentifully  in  Bohemia,  Spain ,  I-  omei> 
taly,  France ,  England,  and  molt  Parts  of  Europe^ 
and  is  fo  well  known,  it  would  be  needlefs 
to  defcribe  the  Plant.  The  Seed  is  us’d  much 
to  make  Angelica  Comfits,  and  the  Stalk 
makes  a  very  good  Sweetmeat  candied.  The 
Root  is  feven  or  eight  Inches  long,  of  an 
odoriferous  Smell,  and  aromatick  Tafle, 
flexible,  and  if  new  and  frefh,  breaks  white 
within.  It  grows  in  all  our Englijh  Gardens, 
yet  notvvithftanding  fome  is  brought  us  from 
Spain  and  Germany.  Sometimes  this  Root  is 
deceitfully  mixed  with  Meum ,  or  Spignely 
which  break  of  a  brownifh  Yellow  within. 
It  is  Cordial,  Bezoartick ,  and  Alexiphar- 
mick,  heats,  drys,  opens,  attenuates,  and 
caufes  Sweat,  refills  Poifon,  and  cures  the 
Bitings  of  venemous  Creatures.  A  Spirit  of 
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it  cheats  the  Heart,  and  revives  the  Spirits  to  a 
Miracle.  The  chymical  Oil  operates  more 
powerfully  than  any  of  the  former,  to  all  In¬ 
tentions.  Befides  which,  it  provokes  the 
Terms,  expels  the  Birth,  refills  Poifon,  helps 
Suffocation  of  the  Womb,  cures  Palfies,  Apo¬ 
plexies,  Gonvulfions,  Cramps,  and  Rheuma- 
dfms, 

This  Root,  whofe  Plant  is  fo  vul- 
Lemery .  garly  known,  grows  beft  in  a  fat 
Soil,  where  the  Ground  is  full  of 
Moifture.  It  is  brought  ready  dried  to  us 
from  feveral  Parts,  but  the  bed  is  that  from 
Bohemia ,  and  then  what  is  brought  from 
England ;  of  a  fweet  Smell,  and  aromatick 
Tafte,  that  overcomes  the  bitter,  being  load¬ 
ed  with  a  highly  exalted  Oil  and  volatile  Salt. 
It  is  cordial,  ftomatick,  cephalick,  aperi¬ 
tive,  fudorifick,  vulnerary,  refifts  Poifon,  is 
us’d  in  the  Plague  and  malignant  Fevers, 
and  for  the  biting  of  mad  Dogs. 

ip.  Of  Mafterwortv 

p  T  Mperatoria ,  Magi  fir  anti  a  ,  or  Ma- 
me  .  jierwort  jn  Englijh ,  is  the  Root  of 
a  Plant  which  has  large,  green,  indented 
Leaves,  after  which  grow  Cluders  of  white 
Flowers,  fucceded  by  a  Sort  of  fmall  Seed, 
which  is  faid  to  be  like  the  Sefely  or  Mar- 
fellies.  Chufe  fuch  Roots  as  are  fair  and 
frefti,  hard  to  break,  of  a  brown  Colour 
outwardly,  and  greenifh  within,  of  a  ftrong 
Smell,  and  aromatick  Tafte:  Thofe  that 
grow  in Auvergn  and  other  mountainous  Parts 
are  preferr’d  to  thofe  of  the  Garden.  The 
fame  Virtues  are  afcrib’d  to  this  as  were  to 
Angelica ,  which  gain’d  it,  as  fome  pretend, 
the  Name  of  Imperial  Wort ,  not  becaufe  of 
its  rare  Qualities,  fo  much  as  becaufe  an  Em¬ 
peror  was  the  firft  who  difcover’d  it. 

Mafler  Wort ,  Imperial  Wort,  or 
L  emery.  the  Imperatoria  major  of  Tounpefort , 

is  a  Plant  whofe  Leaves  are  large, 
rang’d  three  and  three  along  the  Side  of  the 
Stalk,  ending  in  a  fingle  Leaf;  they  are  ftifF, 
hard,  and  divided  each  into  three  Parts,  in¬ 
dented  on  one  Part  lightly,  on  the  other  deep. 
They  rife  among  the  Branches  all  along, 
which  mount  about  two  Foot  high,  dividing 
themfelves  into  Wings.,  which  carry  upon 
jtheir  Tops  Clufiers  of  Flowers  of  five  Leaves 


form’d  into  a  Rofe,  fucceeded  by  little  Seeds,, 
which  are  flat  and  almoft  oval,  little  larger 
ihan  thofe  of  Dill;  ftreak’d  lightly  behind, 
and  of  a  white  Colour.  The  Root  is  fome- 
times  of  the  Thicknefs  of  one’s  Thumb, 
wrinkled,  hard,  and  entangled  in  Fibres, 
filled  with  a  white,  aromatick  Subfiance,  of 
an  acrid  piquant  Tafte,  hot  in  the  Mouth, 
and  a  little  bitter. 

This  Root  being  hot  and  dry,  attenuates, 
opens,  digefts,  (Lengthens,  is  fudorifick  and 
alexipharmick,  is  ufed  againft  Poifons,  malig¬ 
nant  and  peftslential  Difeafes;  caufes  Expe¬ 
ctoration,  cures  a  (linking  Breath;  relieves 
Difeafes  of  the  Head,  as  Vertigoes,  Apoplex¬ 
ies,  Palfies.  A  Deco&ion  of  it  in  Wine  us’d 
as  a  Gargle,  cures  the  Toothach,  dry s  up 
Rheum  and  Catarrhs,  and  is  good  to  bath 
with  in  the  Gout  :  A  Saline  Tin&ure  is  much 
better  than  the  Decodlion  to  cure  the  Itch, 
and  dry  up  fcabby  and  fcald  Heads  :  An 
Ointment  made  with  Hogs  Lard  and  Tur¬ 
pentine,  heals  old  Sores,  Ulcers,  and  all  foul 
leprous  and  malignant  Scabs. 

zo.  Of  Gentian. 

GEntian  is  a  Plant  fo  called  from  p 
King  Gentius ,  who  firfi  difco- 
vered  its  Virtues.  It  grows  plentifully  about 
Chabli  in  Bargundy ,  and  other  moifi  Places  in 
feveral  Parts  of  France ,  efpecially  about  the 
Pyrenees  and  Alps . 

The  Root  which  is  the  only  Part  of  the 
Plant  that  is  fold,  is  fometimes  as  thick  as 
one’s  Arm,  divided  into  feveral  Roots,  of  a 
Thumb,  or  Finger’s  thicknefs,  yellowifh, 
and  of  an  intolerable  Bitternefs;  the  Leaves 
in  fome  manner  refemble  thofe  of  Plantain, 
and  grow  two  and  two  upon  every  joint 
of  the  Stalk;  they  are  fmooth,  green,  pale 
and  bend  to  and  again  at  their  Tops  to  one 
another,  by  means  of  the  Fibres  that  afiift 
them  underneath.  The  Stalks  are  ftraight, 
ftrong,  of  two  or  three  Foot  high,  decked 
with  yellow  Flowers  in  June,  which  are 
difpofed  in  Rings  by  Degrees,  in  thejun&ures 
or  fetting  together  of  the  Leaves.  Each 
Flower  is  of  a  Piece,  divided  into  five  Parts, 
very  ftraight,  and  (harp  pointed:  The  Trad 
which  is  in  the  middle  produces  a  Capfula, 
in  which  is  enclofed  feveral  round  Seeds,  but 
very  flat,  which  are  ripe  in  July. 
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Of  ROOT  S. 


Chufe  the  leaf!  Sort  that  is  frefh,  well  dri¬ 
ed,  becaufe  it  wades  considerably  in  drying, 
and  that  which  is  freed  from  fmall  dringy 
Roots  and  Dirt  that  decays  it.  Take  Care 
alfo  that  it  be  not  dried  in  an  Oven,  which 
you  may  eafily  didinguifh,  becaufe  fuch  will 
be  black  within;  but  on  the  contrary,  that 
which  is  dried  in  the  Air,  will  be  of  a  Gold 
colour’d  yellow.  This  Root  is  reckon’d  ufe- 
ful  to  refill  Poifons  and  the  Plague;  and 
therefore  is  properly  mix’d  in  the  great  Com- 
pofitions  of  Treacle,  and  others  of  the  like 
Nature  :  It  is  fudorifick,  and  given  with  Suc- 
cefs  in  intermitting  Fevers;  for  which  it  has 
received  the  Name  of  the  European  Kin  qui  va, 
the  fame  Name  as  is  given  to  the  Peruvian 
or  Refaits  Bark , 

This  is  the  Gentian  defcrib’d  by 
Lemery.  Ray  in  his  Hilfory  of  Plants,  call’d 
Gentiana  vulgaris  major  Ellebori 
aibi  Folio .  The  larger  common  Gentian,  with 
the  white  Hellebore  Leaf.  The  Plant  is  fuf- 
ficiently  defcrib’d  before,  the  Root  is  wrin¬ 
kled  when  dry’d,  and  Ihrunk  much  from  its 
former  Size.  It  grows  generally  every  where 
in  the  warm  Countries,  but  more  particularly 
on  the  Mountains  of  the  Alps ,  the  Pyrenees , 
and  in  Burgundy ,  abounding  considerably  in 
Oil  and  eflential  Salt.  The  whole  Root  is 
elleem’d  better  than  that  which  is  fit;  and, 
it  is  likewife  brought  in  good  Quantities  out 
of  Germany.  It  is  hot  and  dry,  pe&oral 
alexipharmick,  antifcorbutick,  opens  Obdru- 
dlions  of  the  Lungs,  refills  Poifon,  and  is 
good  again  11  all  Difeafes  proceeding  from 
Putrefaction,  as  Meades,  Small-pox,  Plague 
or  Pedilence:  It  cures  the  Scurvy,  and  is 
beneficial  againd  Cachexies,  Dropfies,  Jaun¬ 
dice,  Ulcers  of  the  Bladder,  Sharpncfs  of 
Urine,  &c  May  be  given  either  in  Tindlure, 
Infufion,  Decoction,  or  Powder.  Dole,  a 
Dram  of  the  Powder. 


the  Top  like  an  Ear  of  Corn,  with  large 
Gridelin  Flowers  mix’d  with  Purple,  com¬ 
pos’d  of  five  Leaves,  Oiarp  pointed,  and  with 
long  crooked  Strings  or  Filaments:  In  the 
Middle  of  which  Flower  is  produc’d  a  Head 
divided  into  five  Kernels,  or  Berries,  in  which 
grow  black  diining  oval  Seeds,  pointed  at  the 
Ends.  Chufe  the  plumped  Root,  white  with¬ 
in  and  without,  and  lead  burden’d  with 
fmall  Fibres,  and  the  cleared  from  Decay. 
This  Plant  flourilhes  in  the  Foreds  of  Provence 
and  Languedock.  The  Root  is  brought  to  us 
fometimes  fronj  Crete,  and  is  reckon’d  alexi- 
rerial ,  uterine,  and  diuretick  :  It  kills 
Worms,  cures  malignant  Difeafes  and  Calen¬ 
tures.  Swelfer ,  Charas ,  and  mod  of  the  mo¬ 
dern  Authors,  have  given  particular  Recom¬ 
mendations  of  this  Root,  and  introduced  it 
into  their  Compofitions. 

This  Plant,  according  to  Mr. 

F  our  ne  fort ,  is  a  kind  of  Origanum  Lemery . 
as  he  Names  it,  Origanum  Creticum 
latifolium ,  feu  Didlamnus  C  retic  us.  ’Tîs  â 
fine  white  Plant,  very  agreeable  to  the  Eye, 
The  Stalks  are  about  two  Foot  high,  hairy, 
and  a  little  purplifh  in  the  Branches  :  The 
Leaves  are  of  the  Size  of  the  Nails  upon 
the  Thumb,  round  and  pointed,  fmall  at  the 
Top,  cover’d  on  both  Sides  with  a  white 
Cotton,  of  a  fweet  Smell  and  Oiarp  TaOe: 
The  Flowers  grow  in  a  Cluder  upon  the 
Top  of  the  Branches  of  a  Purple  or  Violet 
Colour:  The  Roots  are  fmall  and  numerous, 
and  grow  upon  Mount  Ida  in  Candi  a  ;  they 
abound  with  eflential  Oil  and  volatile  Salt. 
It  is  call’d  Didamnus ,  from  the  Greek ,  which 
fignifies  to  bring  forth,  this  being  reckon’d 
excellent  to  haden  the  Birth;  befides  which, 
it  is  a  lingular  Cordial,  and  very  good  for 
the  Head  and  Nerves,  given  in  Powder  from 
half  a  Dram  to  a  Dram,  or  two  or  three 
Drams  in  Tinâure. 


2i  .Of  White  Dittany,  or  Dittany 
of  Crete. 


Pomet. 


'Hite  Dittany ,  or  Fraxinella ,  is 
a  Plant  whofe  Roots  are 
white,  fmaller  than  the  little  Finger,  fome- 
thing  bitter  ifn,  of  a  pretty  drong  Smell:  The 
Stalks  are  two  Foot  high,  reddifh,  follow’d 
with  Leaves  like  the  Oak,  and  charg’d  at 


22.  Of  the  white  Carline  Thiflle. 

THE  white  Carline ,  and  by  fome  the 
white  Chamaleon ,  or  little  Chardon ,  is 
a  Plant,  the  Roots  whereof  are  not  much 
thicker  than  a  Man’s  Thumb,  brown  on  the 
Out-fide,  and  white  within,  from  one  to  two 
Foot  long,  of  a  drong  Scent,  and  agreeable 
Tade  enough.  The  Leaves  hang  quite  round 
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it,  lying  to  the  Ground,  of  a  pale  green, 
wav’d  and  deeply  indented,  on  each  Side 
furnifh’d  with  Prickles  or  little  Thorns.  The 
Flower  grows  like  the  Leaves,  clofe  to  the 
Root,  without  Stalk,  five  or  fix  Inches  large, 
fiat,  and  like  a  little  Bafin,  edged  with  foine 
narrow- pointed  Leaves.  The  Seeds  come  after 
the  Flowers;  they  are  long,  and  bear  a  white 
Topping.  Chufe  your  Root  new,  well-fed, 
and  dry,  of  a  fweetTade,  and  aromatick  Smell, 
and  take  care  that  no  other  Root  be  impos’d 
upon  you  infiead  of  this,  becaufe  it  is  dear. 
It  is  one  of  the  bed  Medicines  againft  the 
Plague,  becaufe  it  is  commonly  received  in 
the  Catholick  Countries  that  it  was  difeover’d 
by  an  Angel  to  the  Emperor  Charlemain ,  for 
the  Cure  of  his  Soldiers ,  who  were  feiz’d 
with  the  Plague  in  their  Camp  ;  from  which 
it  took  the  Name  of  Carline. 

The  black  Carline  is  very  like  that  we 
have  deferib’d,  but  the  Stalk  of  this  is  more 
rais’d,  and  the  Leaves  are  of  a  more  obfeure 
green  :  It  is  what  Mathiolus  fays  of  another 
Species,  whofe  Flowers  are  purple,  but  that 
is  a  Plant  very  fcarce,  and  of  no  Ufe  at 
all.  The  Virtues  of  the  ordinary  Carline  are 
to  refifi  Poifon,  provoke  Sweat,  to  pafs  by 
Urine,  and  to  open  Qbdru&ions;  they  are 
likewife  ferviceable  in  the  Plague,  Dropfy, 
Hypocondriack  Pallions,  and  the  like.  This 
Plant  grows  in  the  Alps  and  Pyrennees ,  and 
the  Hills  of  Auvergne.  Both  the  kinds  are 
fo  common,  that  the  Peafants  eat  the  Roots 
as  the  Artichoke  when  they  are  young  and 
tender. 

Car  Una ,  in  French  Car  line ,  or 
Lemery ,  white  Chameleon ,  is  a  Plant,  where¬ 
of  there  are  two  Sorts:  The  firfi 
is  call’d  Carlina  acaulos  magno  flore ,  the 
prickly  Carline  with  the  large  Flower:  This 
bears  from  the  Root  large  jagged  Leaves, 
hanging  to  the  Ground,  &c.  as  before  de¬ 
fer  ib’d,  When  the  Flower  is  pad,  there  fuc- 
ceed  oblong  Seeds,  each  of  which  are  fur- 
nifh’d  with  a  Quantity  of  white  Hairs, 
which  reprefent  a  Brufh:  Thefe  Seeds  are 
Separated  from  one  another  by  Leaves  folded 
into  a  Gutter.  The  Root  fhoots  diredl  into 
the  Ground,  fometimes  two  Foot  deep,  the 
Thicknefs  of  an  Inch,  of  a  dark  Colour  with¬ 
out,  white  within,  of  a  drong  aromatick 
Smell,  and  agreeable  Tade. 

The  fécond  Sort  of  Car  line  ‘Thiflle  is  the 


Caméléon  niger  vulgaris ,  the  common  black 
Car  line.  This  differs  from  the  former,  in 
that  the  Head  is  not  fo  large,  nor  fo  much 
fpread.  It  grows  for  the  mod  Part  only  at 
the  Top  of  the  Stalk,  which  is  rais’d  among 
the  Leaves  above  a  Foot  high.  The  Flower 
is  commonly  white,  very  rarely  red.  The 
Root  is  not  fo  big,  or  half  fo  well  fed  as  the 
white  Carline ;  and  both  of  them  grow  in 
the  hilly  Countries,  as  aforefaid.  They  take 
the  Roots  out  of  the  Earth  in  Spring  time,  to 
dry  for  keeping,  which  are  alter  wards  us’d 
in  Phyfick.  The  fird  Kind  is  to  be  preferr’d 
for  that  Ufe,  as  being  fuller  of  volatile  and 
dfential  Parts. 

23,  Of  the  large  Valerian. 

THE  great  or  Urge  Valerian ,  p 
which  Bauhtnus  calls Valeriana 
major  odorata  Radice ,  the  great  V alerian  with 
the  feented  Root,  is  a  Plant,  the  Roots  of 
which  are  about  an  Inch  thick,  brown  on 
the  Out-iide,  wrinkled  in  Rings  deck’d  with 
Fibres  on  the  Sides,  of  a  drong  aromatick 
Smell  and  very  difagreeable  :  It  is  three  Foot 
high,  hollow,  draight,  and  attended  at  each 
Joint  with  two  Leaves,  oppofite  to  each  other  ; 
the  fird  are  whole,  the  others  cut  on  each  Side. 
The  Flowers  are  white,  and  feented  like  Jaf- 
mine  ;  they  grow  in  Clud-ers:  On  the  Tops  of 
the  Branches  are  fmall  Stalks  or  Pipes,  divided 
again  into  five  Parts,  which  leave  behind 
them  fiat  long  Seeds,  charg’d  with  a  white 
hairy  Tuft. 

The  little  Valerian  has  fmall  Roots,  of  a 
good  Smell:  The  Leaves,  which  grow  al- 
mod  oval,  are  Sharp  at  the  End;  the  Stalk 
is  a  Foot  and  fome  Inches  high,  charg’d  at 
each  Joint  with  two  Leaves,  fienderly  cut  in 
at  the  Side:  The  Flowers  are  purple,  and 
refemble  thofe  of  the  great  Valerian ,  but  they 
are  thrice  as  fmall:  Their  Seed  is  the  fame. 
In  Relation  to  theChoice  of  thefe  two  Roots, 
take  the  newed  and  bed  dry’d,  and  lead 
charg’d  with  Fibres  that  is  poffible.  They 
are  both  us’d  as  Counter-Poifons,  againft  the 
Plague,  for  Cure  of  the  Aflhma ,  Dropfy ,  &c. 

Valeriana ,  or  Valerian  is  a  Plant, 
of  which  there  are  three  Sorts  us’d  Lemery , 
in  Phyfick:  The  fird  is  call’d  Va¬ 
leriana  hortenfis ,  or  Valeriana  major  ndoraia 
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R  a  dice,  by  Bauln  mi  s  and  Ray  ;  by  Tournefort , 
Valeriana  h  or  t  erf  is,  Phu  folio  olufatri.  This 
bears  the  Stalks  three  Foot  high,  flender, 
round,  hollow,  and  full  of  Branches,  adorn’d 
from  Joint  to  Joint  with  two  Leaves  oppofite 
to  each  other,  as  before  in  Pomet.  The 
Flowers  are  white,  inclinable  to  purple,  and 
fweet  fcented.  This  Plant,  which  grows  in 
our  Gardens,  is  the  bell,  and  mod  to  be  va¬ 
lu’d  of  any  of  th Q  Valerians. 

The  fécond  Sort  is  call’d  Valeriana  vulga¬ 
ris,  or  Valeriana  fylveflris  major  by  Tourne  fort, 
the  great  wild  Valerian',  and  by  Ray ,  Vale¬ 
riana  fylveflris  magna  aquatica,  the  great  watry 
wild  Valerian.  T  his  bears  the  Stalks  a  Man’s 
Height,  ftraight,  flender,  and  hollow  like  a 
Reed,  a  little  hairy.  The  Leaves  are  like 
thofe  of  the  foregoing  Kind,  but  more  divi¬ 
ded,  greener,  indented  on  their  Edges,  a  lit¬ 
tle  hairy  without  :  The  Flowers  are  difpo- 
fed  as  the  great  Valerian,  of  a  whitifh  Co¬ 
lour,  tending  to  purple,  which  are  fucceed- 
ed  by  Seeds  garnifh’d  with  Plumes.  The 
Root  is  fibrous,  white,  creeping,  of  an  aro- 
matick  Tafte  and  Smell.  This  Plant  grows 
in  wet  and  woody  Grounds. 

The  third  Sort  is  call’d  Valeriana  fylveflris 
minor,  or  Valeriana  minor  pratenfis  five  aqua- 
tica,  the  final  1,  wild,  or  water  Valerian.  This 
bears  a  Stalk  above  a  Foot  high,  angular,  (len¬ 
der,  branch’d,  hollow,  carrying  the  Leaves  by 
two  and  two,  jagged  towards  their  Edges. 
The  Flowers  and  Seed  are  like  the  former, 
but  much  lefs  ;  the  Roots  flender,  crawling, 
and  white,  having  a  great  many  Fibres,  of 
an  agreeable  aromatick  Tade.  Thefe  are 
dry’d  in  the  Sun,  to  be  made  fit  for  Ufe,  and 
are  cardiack,  fudorifick,  vulnerary,  aperitive, 
proper  to  refid  Poifon,  to  fortify  the  Brain 
and  Stomach,  to  dedroy  Worms,  provoke 
the  monthly  Courfes,  affid  Perfpiration,  and 
expel  Wind. 

24.  Of  Spignel. 

d  *  \ÆEUM  or  which  the 

1VJL  Antients  fur  nam’d  Athaman- 
ticum,  either  from  Athamas ,  the  Son  of  Æolus, 
the  fuppos’d  fird  Difcoverer,  or  fromtheHill 
Athamas  in  Thefialy,  where  the  bed  was  faid 
to  grow.  This  Root  is  the  thicknefs  of  a  lit¬ 
tle  Finger,  black  without,  white  within,  long, 


and  accompany’d  with  a  few  Email  Roots, 
acrid,  a  1  i  t  r  1  e  bitter, and  of  an  aromatick  Smell. 
The  Leaves  are  like  thofe  of  Fennil ,  but  much 
lefs,  more  divided,  and  abundantly  finer.  The 
Stalks  are  a  Foot  high,  charg’d  with  fome 
Cluders  of  white  Flowers,  compos’d  of  five 
fmall  Leaves;  after  which  come  two  brown 
Seeds,  bigger  than  Fennil-Seeds,  and  more 
furrow’d  ;  which  has  made  fome  believe  that 
Spignel  was  a  Species  of  Fennil  or  Dill,  and 
fo  call  it  crooked  Dill  or  Fennil .  This  Root 
is  very  alexiterial,  for  which  reafon  it  enters 
into  the  Compofition  of  Venice  Treacle,  k 
is  likewife  fudorifick  and  diuretick.  It  is 
brought  to  us  from  the  Mountains  of  /hi' 
vergne,  Burgundy,  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees . 

Me  urn  Folds  Anethi,  or  the  Fœni- 
culum  Alpinum  perenne  capillaceo  fo-  Lemery B 
lio,  odore  medicato  of  Mr.  Tournefort, 
is  a  Plant  which  raifes  its  Stalk  a  Foot  high, 
hollow  within,  and  full  of  Branches  :  The 
Leaves  are  Wkz  Fennil,  but  much  lefs,  more 
dafh’d,  and  almod  as  fine  as  Hair:  The 
Flowers  grow  in  Bunches  on  the  tops  of  the 
Branches,  like  DUP,  and  when  the  Flowers 
are  gone,  a  Swallow-tail’d  furrow’d  Seed 
fucceeds.  The  Head  of  this  Root  is  full  of 
long  Threads,  like  Eryngo .  You  ought  to 
chufe  the  longeft,  roundel},  well-fed  and  en¬ 
tire,  of  a  black ifh  Colour  outwardly,  and 
white  within,  the  Smell  aromatick,  and  the 
Tafte  fharp  and  a  little  bitter,  containing  an 
exalted  Oil,  and  a  volatile  oreffential  Salu 

2f.  Of  Tormentil  and  Biftort* 

HE  Tormentil  us’d  in  Phyfick, 
which  C.  Bauhinus  calls  Tor -  Pomet* 
mentilla  fylveflris ,  wild  Tormentil , 
is  a  Plant,  whereof  the  Root  is  lumpift),  of 
an  Inch  thick,  brown  or  reddifh  without, 
aflringent  and  fibrous.  The  Leaves  are  like 
Cinquefoil ,  fmooth,  fhining,  fix  or  (even  fup~ 
ported  on  a  Stalk.  TheStalks  arelow,  fliorf, 
branch’d,  charg’d  with  feveral  Flowers,  of 
four  yellow  Leaves  ;  after  which  comes  a 
Bud,  in  which  feveral  Seeds  are  contain’d. 

The  bed  Tormentil  Roots  come  from 
gra(Ty,  wet  Places  about  the  Alps  and  Pyre¬ 
nees.  They  ufe  thefe  in  alexipharmick  Com* 
pofitions,  as  fudorifick.  They  are  likewife 
appropriated  for  the  Bloody -Flux.  Chufe 
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the  neweft,  and  bed  dry ’d ,  from  the  hot 
Countries,  which  is  better  than  what  grows 
in  our  Gardens. 

Bifort  is  a  Plant  that  has  a  Root  an  Inch 
thick,  crooked,  and  roll’d  upon  it  felf,  with 
annular  Foldings,  brown  without,  and  flelh- 
colour’d  within ,  trim’d  with  many  hairy 
Fibres,  of  an  aftringent  Tafte.  The  Leaves 
are  like  enough  thofe  of  wild  Patience,  of 
a  lively  green  without,  and  a  Sea-green 
on  the  iniide.  This  Plant  is  in  Flower  to¬ 
wards  the  End  of  May,  adorn’d  with  feve- 
ral  long  Leaves,  which  are  white  at  firft. 
The  Flowers  are  of  a  Flefh  Colour,  crowded 
together  like  an  Ear  of  Corn,  but  very  little, 
and  very  thick  ;  after  which  they  bear  a 
three-corner’d  Seed  fliarp  pointed  enough. 
This  Species  is  call’d,  by  C.  Bauhinas ,  Bi- 
jiorta  major  radice  magis  intort  a ,  the  larger 
Biftort  with  the  winding  or  more  crooked 
Root, 

' Tormenùl  is  a  Plant  of  two  Kinds. 
LiCmery.  The  fir  ft  is  call’d  Tormentilla ,  by 
Ray  ;  Torment  ill  a  fy  he  fir  is ,  by 

Tournefort  ;  Heptaphyllum ,  by  Fuchfius ,  by  rea- 
fon  it/bears  feven  Leaves  on  a  Stalk,  as  the 
Cinquefoil  does  five.  The  Flowers  are  com¬ 
pos’d  each  of  four  yellow  Leaves,  in  Form 
of  a  Rofe,  fupported  by  a  Cup  cut  and  di¬ 
vided  into  eight  Parts,  four  larger  and  four 
final  1er  placed  interchangeably.  The  Root 
is  knotty  and  unequal,  and  delights  to  grow 
in  Woods  and  fhady  Places,  or  others  well 
fupply’d  with  Moifture. 

The  fécond  Sort  is  call’d  Tormentilla  Alpi- 
na  Major ,  or  Tormentilla  Alpin  a  vulgaris  ma¬ 
jor,  by  Tournefort ,  the  common  larger  Alpine 
Tormentill:  This  Differs  from  the  former, 
in  that  the  Leaves  are  larger,  and  the  Root 
thicker,  more  plump,  redder,  and  fuller  of 
Virtue.  We  have  this  brought  to  us  ready 
dry’d  from  the  Alps ,  &c.  The  way  to  chufe 
it,  is  to  take  the  neweft,  beft  fed,  about  an 
Inch  thick,  clean,  of  one  Piece,  free  from 
the  Strings,  well  dry’d,  of  a  brown  Colour, 
reddifh  within,  and  of  an  aftringent  Tafte. 
It  is  binding,  vulnerary,  proper  to  ftop 
Loofenefifes  of  the  Belly,  Hemorrhages,  Vo- 
mitting,  Whites  or  Reds  in  Women,  and  to 
refill  lnfe&ion:  It  is  mix’d  with  cardiack 
and  alexipharmick  Medicines. 

Biftort ,  as  if  you  fhould  fay  twice  di- 
ftorted  5  becaufe  the  Root  of  this  Plant  is 


commonly  turn’d  and  wound  about  it  felf: 
They  give  it  the  Name  of  Biflort ,  from  Colu- 
brina ,  Serpentana ,  and  Drac  un  cuius ,  by  r  eafon 
that  this  Root  is  twifted  like  a  Serpent  :  ’Tis  ai- 
fo  c&UedBritannica,  from  growing  fo  frequent¬ 
ly  in  England .  Theregrow,  towards  the  Bot¬ 
tom  of  the  Flower  of  fome  Biftorts,  feveraî 
Knots  or  Excrefcencies,  which  fome  Authors 
have  call’d  Fungi  Biftortce\  but  there  are  a 
fort  of  little  Roots,  which  produce  each  of 
them  a  Plant  like  what  thefe  bear.  It  is 
cold,  dry,  aftringent,  \pnà  ftops  Fluxes  of  the 
Bowels,  vomiting,  an'd  Abortion,  and  dries 
up  Catarrhs .  It  is  given  in  Powder,  Infufion, 
or  Deco&ion  in  Wine  and  Water,  and  is 
good  in  a  Gonorrhea,  or  Whites  in  Women. 

26.  Of  the  AriftoIochiVs,  or  Birth  worts. 

HERE  are  three  Sorts  o i  Birth- 
wort  generally  fold,  viz.  the  Pomet * 
long,  the  round,  the  light  or  final!  ; 
and  there  is  a  fourth  Sort,  which  is  the  Sara* 
cen’s  Birth  wort  ;  but  as  we  make  little  or  no 
Ufe  of  that,  we  fhall  not  fpeak  much  of  it. 

The  round  Birthwort  is  a  tuberous,  flefhy 
Root,  of  different  Sizes,  to  two  or  three 
Inches  Diameter.  They  are  very  uneven  and 
irregular,  that  is  to  fay,  commonly  much 
larger  at  the  Bottom  than  at  the  Top.  This 
Root  is  of  an  intolerable  Bitternefs,  yellow 
within,  brown  without,  but  not  difagreeable 
in  Smell,  and  furnifh’d  with  fome  fhort 
Fibres:  Several  Stalks  arife  from  the  upper 
Part,  which  fpring  above  a  Foot  high,  ac¬ 
company ’d  interchangeably  with  almoft  round 
Leaves,  flicking  to  and  embracing  the  Stalk 
at  the  Bottom,  cut  into  two  Ears,  Swallow- 
taild:  The  Flowers  grow  at  the  very 
Petting  on  of  the  Leaves:  The  Stalks  are 
yellow,  and  ffretch  an  Inch  and  half  long,  di¬ 
vided  in  the  middle  and  flat  like  an  Ox’s 
Tongue,  of  a  very  deep  red,  which  almoft 
comes  up  to  a  Soot-Colour;  they  are  with¬ 
out  Smell.  And  the  Seeds  are  black,  very 
thin  and  flat,  almoft  triangular,  and  are  en¬ 
clos’d  in  a  fmall  membranous  Fruit,  green 
in  the  beginning,  brown  when  ripe,  and  di¬ 
vided  length-ways  into  fix  Cells. 

The  long  Birthzvort  is  a  Root  like  a  Ra- 
dip ,  but  a  great  deal  thicker  and  longer,, 
■flefhy,  brittle,  brown  without,  yellow  with¬ 
in,  verry  bitter,  and  fomething  fibrous:  The 
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Stalks  are  longer  than  thofe  of  the  round, 
bending  to  the  Ground,  hang  interchange¬ 
ably,  with  Leaves  not  altogether  fo  round  as 
the  former,  and  which  are  fupported  by  a 
fmall  Stem.  The  Flowers  are  a  little  clofer 
than  the  round,  but  the  Fruit  are  of  the  Fi¬ 
gure  of  a  fmall  Pear,  which  likewife  contain 
in  their  Cells  very  flat,  black  Seeds. 

The  Birth-wort ,  which  ft.  Bauhinus  call’d 
Ariftolochia  Polyrrhizos  ;  and  C.  Bauhinus , 
Ariftolochia  Pftolochia  Did  a,  is  the  leaf!  of 
all  the  Roots  :  They  are  compos’d  of  an  in¬ 
finite  Number  of  very  fmall  yellow  Fibres, 
üicking  to  the  fame  Head,  hairy,  very  bitter, 
and  of  a  good  ftrong  Smell.  The  Stalks 
are  weak,  fender,  bending  to  the  Ground, 
interchangeably  deck’d  with  very  fmall 
Leaves,  which  are  paler  than  thofe  of  others, 
in  Form  of  a  Heart  revers’d,  and  fupported 
by  very  fine  Stalks,  bearing  Flowers  like  the 
round  Kind,  but  much  lefs,  yellowifh,  mix’d 
with  a  footy  Colour,  This  is  the  Birthwort 
we  fell  for  the  fmall  Sort. 

The  Clématite ,  or  Saracen  Birthwort ,  has 
fibrous  Roots  running  along  its  Sides,  very 
bitter,  and  of  a  Smell  agreeable  enough  :  The 
Stalks  are  two  or  three  Foot  high,  ftraighr, 
firm,  and  ftronger  than  the  former,  furnifh’d 
interchangeably  with  very  large  Leaves,  of 
the  Figure  of  a  Heart,  of  a  pale  green  Co¬ 
lour,  hanging  upon  long  Stalks.  T  he  Flowers 
grow  upon  the  Neck  of  the  Leaves,  after  the 
fame  manner  as  the  other  Kinds,  but  much 
lefs.  Their  Fruit,  on  the  contrary,  larger, 
oval,  and  divided  into  fix  Cells  full  of  very 
fat  Seed,  which  is  triangular.  Bauhinus  calls 
this  Species  Ariftolochia  Clematitis  redla. 

All  thefe  Kinds  grow  in  the  Fields  and 
Vineyards  of  Provence  and  Languedoc ,  except 
the  fmall  Birthwort ,  which  loves  the  Woods, 
the  Olive-yards,  the  dry  and  rocky  Hills  of 
the  fame  Countries,  fo  they  are  more  aroma- 
tick  and  fronger.  Meilleurs  Rondelet  and 
Char  as  y  with  good  Reafon,  prefer’d  this 
Birthwort  to  the  Saracen  Kind,  for  Treacle. 
All  the  Sorts  open  Obftru£Hons,  and  are  pur¬ 
gative.  They  are  us’d  every  Day  with  Sue- 
cefs,  in  Décodions,  Inje&ions,  Lotions,  de¬ 
ter  five  and  vulnerary  Draughts,  and  the  like. 

Ariftolochia ,  or  Birthwort ,  is  a 
Lemery .  Plant,  of  which  there  are  four  Sorts 
generally  us’d  in  Phyfick.  The 
fk ft  is  call’d  Round  Birthwort ,  which  is  di- 


ftinguifh’d  into  two  Sorts,  one  call’d  Arflo- 
lochia  rotunda  vera ,  o-r  Ariftolochia  rotunda 
flore  ex  furfur  a  nigro,  the  Birthwort  with 
the  black  purple  Flower.  It  bears  feveral 
Stalks,  weak  and  pliant  like  the  Vine  Branch, 
about  a  Foot  and  a  half  high.  The  Root  is 
tuberous,  round,  pretty  thick,  flefhy,  fibrous, 
grey  on  the  C)  at  fide,  and  yeljow  within, 
difagreeable  to  the  Smell,  and  of  a  bitter 
Ta  fie. 

The  fécond  Kind  of  Birthwort ,  call’d  round, 
is  the  Ariftolochia  rotunda  flore  ex  alho  furfu- 
rafeente,  the  round  Birthwort  with  the  white 
purplifh  Flower.  This  d iffors  from  the  other, 
in  that  the  Stalks  are  more  numerous,  but 
fiiorter  ;  and  the  Leaves  much  larger,  ob¬ 
long,  and  hanging  upon  longer  Stalks  ;  that 
the  Flower  is  of  a  white  Colour,  inclining 
to  purple,  brown  on  the  In  fide  ;  and  that 
the  Fruit  is  longer,  more  like  a  Pear  ;  the 
Seed  lefs,  of  a  red  Colour  ;  and  the  Bark 
of  the  Root  yellow.  This  Plant  grows  a- 
mong  the  Corn  in  the  Fields. 

The  next  Sort  of  Birthwort ,  call’d  Long, 
is  of  two  Kinds;  the  firft  call’d  Ariftolochia 
longa  vera ,  or  Ariftolochia  altera ,  radice  folli- 
cis  craftitudine ,  or  the  other  Kind  of  Birth¬ 
wort,  with  a  Root  the  Thicknefs  of  one’s 
Thumb.  It  bears  feveral  winding  Stalks 
about  a  Foot  and  a  half  high,  leaning  to  the 
Earth,  carrying  foft  Leaves,  lefs  Swallow- 
tail’d  than  thofe  of  the  round,  terminating  in 
a  Point,  and  hanging  upon  their  Stalks.  The 
Flowers  are  like  the  round  ;  the  Fruit  in 
Form  of  a  fmall  Pear,  producing  a  flat  Seed  : 
The  Root  is  near  a  Foot  long,  fometimes 
the  Thicknefs  of  a  Man’s  Wrift,  and  fome¬ 
times  an  Inch.  The  Colour,  Smell  and 
Tafte  like  the  others.  This  grows  in  the 
Fields  among  Corn,  in  the  Hedges  and  Vine¬ 
yards. 

The  fécond  Kind  of  long  Birthwort  is 
call’d  Ariftolochia  longa  altera ,  or  Hiffanica , 
the  other,  or  long  Sfaniftj  Birthwort .  This 
^differs  from  the  former  only  in  that  the 
Flower  is  not  fo  purplifh  within,  and  the 
Root  is  much  fiiorter.  This  grows  plenti¬ 
fully  in  Sfain ,  in  the  Kingdom  of  Valencia , 
and  other  warm  Places  among  the  Vines. 
Both  the  round  and  long  contain  a  great  • 
deal  of  eflential  Salt,  Oil  and  Phlegm.  They 
all  refill  Poifon,  Peftilence  and  the  Gan¬ 
grene.  Both  Root  and  Leaf  are  ufeful  in 
external  Remedies.  The 
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The  third  Sort,  or  Species  o Î  Birth  wort,  is 
call’d  the  Saracen  Birthwort ,  or  Clématite ,  of 
which  there  are  two  Kinds.  Firft,  the  Art- 
Jlolochia  Clematitis  rcBa:  This  bears  flraight, 
firm  Stalks  of  two  Foot  high,  where  there 
interchangeably  hang,  upon  long  Stalks  or 
Tails,  Leaves  of  the  Figure  of  Ivy,  but  of 
a  pale  green:  The  Flowers  grow  in  great 
Numbers  upon  the  very  Necks  of  the  Leaves, 
like  the  former  Kinds,  but  lefs,  and  of  a  pale 
yellow  Colour:  The  Fruit,  on  the  other 
Hand,  is  larger,  fill’d  with  a  black  flat  Seed: 
The  Root  is  little,  fibrous,  winding  on  all 
Sides,  grey,  of  an  agreeable  Smell  enough, 
bitter  in  Tafte,  and  pungent.  This  Plant 
grows  in  the  Fields,  Woods,  Hedges,  or 
Lanes,  in  the  hot  Countries. 

The  fécond  Sort  is  call’d  Ariftolochia  Cle¬ 
matitls  Serpens,  or  Altera  Hifpanica:  It  bears 
a  fmall  Vine  like  Stem,  of  three  or  four 
Foot  high,  hollow,  winding,  and  clinging  to 
other  Shrubs,  or  neighbouring  Plants,  like 
the  Hop  or  Bindweed:  The  Leaves  are  large, 
pointed,  green,  and  united  above,  and  pur¬ 
ple  and  white  underneath,  join’d  by  long 
Stalks:  The  Flower  and  Fruit  are  like  the 
other  Clématite  ;  but  the  Flower  is  yellow, 
or  of  dark  purple,  lin’d  within  with  a  fine 
Wool  :  The  Root  is  longifh,  and  compos’d 
of  many  ferpentine  Fibres,  of  a  pale  Colour, 
acrid  Tafte,  a  little  aftringent,  but  not  grate¬ 
ful.  The  whole  Plant  is  fweet,  and  grows 
chiefly  in  Spain ,  in  Buthes  in  the  Olive» 
Grounds. 

The  fourth  is  call’d  the  fmall  Birth-wort , 
of  which  there  are  two  Sorts;  the  firft,  Ari- 
jlolochia  tenuis  ,  or  Ariftolochia ,  Polyrrhizos , 
jive  Pijlolocbia  Plinii,  it  being  the  bed  Purga¬ 
tive  to  aflift  the  Birth,  or  bring  away  the 
After- Birth,  Dijcorides  reprefenting  it  to  be 
the  propereft  for  that  Purpofe  This  is  the 
leaft  of  ail  the  Birthworts  :  It  produces  feve- 
ral  fmall  Stalks,  or  Boughs,  which  fpread 
îhemfelves  upon  the  Ground.  The  Leaves 
are  form’d  like  the  Icy,  but  little  and  pale, 
faflen’d  by  flender  Tails  or  Stalks.  The 
Flowers  are  like  thofe  of  the  other  Kinds, 
but  a  great  deal  fmaller,  fometimes  black, 
fometimes  of  a  yellowifh  green:  The  Fruit 
like  a  fmall  Pear.  The  Roots  are  very  fine, 
ftringy,  join’d  together  by  a  little  Head,  in 
Shape  of  a  Beard,  or  Plead  of  Hair. 

T  he  fécond  Sort  of  this  is  call’d  Arijlolochia , 
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or  P ijlolochia  altera:  It  bears  Vine-Tike 
Stalks,  of  a  Foot  in  Height,  that  have  corner’d, 
hollow,  pliant  Branches,  lying  on  the  Ground, 
hard  to  climb,  of  a  dark  green  Colour: 
i  he  Leaves  like  the  other  Sort,  but  fbarper 
at  the  Ends,  ty’d  to  long  Stalks  :  The  Flow¬ 
er  and  Fruit  like  the  long  Birthwort',  but 
the  Flower  is  not  of  fuch  a  brownifb  red, 
and  the  Fruit  much  lefs  :  The  Roots  are  fine, 
with  flender  Fibres,  fweet  flnelling,  like  the 
former  Species,  and  grow  in  the  hot  Coun¬ 
tries.  All  the  Kinds  of  Birthwort  are  deter- 
five  and  vulnerary,  good  to  provoke  Urine 
and  Sweat,  to  attenuate  the  grofs  Humours, 
and  aflift  Perforation. 

27.  Of  Pellitory. 

Ellitory  is  a  Root  of  a  moderate 
Length,  theThicknefs  of  alittle  Pomet . 
Finger,  greyifh  without,  white  with¬ 
in,  furnith’d  with  fome  fmall  Fibres,  of  an 
acrid  burning  Tafte.  It  produces  little  green 
Leaves,  and  the  Flowers  of  a  Carnation 
Colour,  like  our  Daifies.  Chufe  fuch  as  is 
new,  well-fed,  dry,  difficult  to  break,  and  of 
a  Tafte  and  Colour  as  faid  before. 

The  Pellitory  we  have,  is  brought,  by  Mar- 
fellies ,  from  Tunis,  where  it  grows  com¬ 
mon  :  It  is  much  in  ufe  for  eating  the  Tooth- 
ach,  being  held  in  the  Mouth;  and  is  of  lè¬ 
vera!  Ufes  in  Phyfick.  The  Name  of  Pyre- 
thrum  is  taken  from  its  burning  Quality. 
Some  will  have  it  to  come  from  Pyrus,  King 
of  Epire ,  who  firft  difeover’d  its  Ufe,  and 
from  whom  ft  derives  its  Name. 

There  is  ftill  another  Sort  of  Pellitory , 
which  the  French  cal!  Alexander' s  Foot ,  and  is 
the  tutted  Pellitory:  This  is  a  little  Root 
half  a  Foot  long,  of  a  brownifb  grey  with¬ 
out,  and  white  within,  fomething  fibrous, 
the  Tops  of  which  are  a  Sort  of  Spignel,  of 
an  acrid  biting  Tafle,  approaching  to  that 
of  Pellitory  ;  upon  which  Account  it  is  call’d 
Wild  Pellitory,  and  fome  ufe  to  fell  it  for  true 
Pellitory ;  but  it  is  eafy  to  diflinguifh,  this 
being  fmaller,  longer,  and  carry’d  about  in 
Bundles.  The  Plant  and  Leaves  are  very 
little,  of  a  greeniih  yellow;  and  the  Flow¬ 
ers  which  grow  in  Cluflers  are  of  a  pale 
red.  This  is  brought,  to  us  from  Holland 
and  other  Parts.  They  ufe  this,  as  well 
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as  the  other  Kind,  to  make  Vinegar  of  in 
France. 

Pyrètbnim ,  in  EngUJÎo  Pell  it  or  y,  or 
Lemery .  the  Spitting  Root,  is  brought  dry’d 
to  us  from  foreign  Countries;  but 
we  have  two  Sorts.  The  fir  ft,  and  the  belt, 
is  in  long  Pieces,  about  the  Thicknefs  of 
one’s  little  Finger ,  round  and  wrinkled,  of 
a  greyiffi  Colour  without,  and  white  within, 
deck’d  with  a  few  Fibres,  of  an  acrid,  burn¬ 
ing  Tafte,  and  g  ows  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Funis. 

The  Plant  which  bears  this,  is  call’d  Py  re - 
thrum  Flore  Bellidis ,  the  P  e  Hit  or  y ,  with  the 
Daify  Flower.  Phefe  Leaves  are  flafh’d  like 
thofe  of  the  Fennil ,  but  much  lefs,  and  green, 
refemblmg  thofe  of  the  Carrot :  They  rife 
from  final!  Stalks,  which,  on  their  Tops  , 
fupport  large  radiant  Flowers,  of  a  Carnation 
Colour  like  the  Daily:  After  them  fucceed 
fmall  oblong  Seeds. 

The  fécond  Sort  is  a  long  Root  about  half 
a  Foot  high,  much  lefs  than  the  former,  of  a 
brownifh  grey  without,  white  within, furnifh’d 
with  Fibres.  This  Root  has  an  acrid,  burning 
Tafte  like  the  former,  and  is  brought  to  us 
in  Bundles  from  Holland.  Some  call  it  wild 
Pellitory.  The  Plant  which  it  bears,  is  call’d 
Pyrethrum  Umbelliferum ,  and  by  the  French 
Alexander's  Foot.  It  grows  a  Foot  high.  The 
Leaves  are  fmall,  cut  fine  as  the  other  Pellitory, 
but  of  a  yellowifh  green.  The  Flowers  grow 
on  the  Tops,  difpos’d  in  Clufters,  of  a  pale 
red.  Both  the  Sorts  of  Pellitory  contain  a 
great  deal  of  acrid  Salt  and  Oil,  but  the  firft 
is  more  powerful  than  the  fécond.  There  is 
alfoa  Pfeudopyr ethrum ,  which  is  call’d  Ptar - 
mica ,  or  Sneefewort ,  which  grows  in  Mea¬ 
dows,  or  untill’d  Grounds,  whofe  Roots  are 
chiefly  kept  in  the  Shops:  Being  hot  and  dry, 
it  is  inciding,  attenuating,  and  violently  fu- 
dorifick  ;  us’d  chiefly  againft  vifcuous  Flegm 
in  the  Lungs,  which  it  expels  by  Spitting 
and  Urine:  It  is  good  againft  mod  Difeafes 
of  the  Brain  and  Nerves;  expels  Wind, 
and  prevails  againft  Apoplexies,  Lethargies, 
Vertigo’s,  Pallies,  benum’d  Members,  Cho- 
licks:  It  ftimulates  the  Fibres,  and  is  Laid  to 
cure  Quartan  Agues.  A  Gargle  of  it  cures 
the  Thrufh,  and  cold  Rheum  in  the  Teeth 
or  Gums. 


2.8.  Of  white  and  red  Be  hen  5  or  Ben.. 

npHE  white  Ben  is  a  Root  like  the  p 
X  Pellitory ,  grey  without,  and 
fomething  whiter  within;  the  Tafte  almoft 
in  lipid,  but  being  held  long  in  the  Mouth,  it 
leaves  a  Bitternefs  difagreeable  enough.  This 
Root  is  brought  to  us  from  the  fame  Places 
that  th e  red  Ben;  and  the  Leaves  are  much 
the  fame,  except  that  this  has,  at  the  Bottom 
of  each  Leaf,  four  fmall  ones  of  the  fame 
Form  and  Colour,  that  grow  oppofite  to  each  ; 
in  the  middle  of  which  rifes  a  high  Stalk,  a~ 
dom’d  with  fome  few  Leaves,  and  a  budding 
Flower  full  of  Scales,  which,  when  blown, 
produces  a  little  yellow  Flower.  Chufe  your 
Root  plump,  not  rotten,  or  eafy  to  break, 
but  the  frefheft  you  can  pofiibly  get.  It  is 
appropriated  to  the  lame  Intentions  with  the 
red  Ben. 

The  red  Ben  is  a  Root  brought  to  us  cut  in 
Pieces  like  Jalap,  from  Mount  Libanus ,  and 
other  Places  of  Syria,  which,  Handing  in  the 
Ground,  is  of  the  Shape  of  a  large  Parfnip, 
deck’d  with  Fibres,  of  a  brown  Colour  out¬ 
wardly,  and  red  within;  from  whence  arifes 
green  long  Leaves,  like  thofe  of  the  Beet  or 
Winter-green,  For  this  Reafon,  fome  will 
have  it,  that  there  is  another  Species,  from 
the  midft  of  which  grow  Stalks  adorn’d  with 
red  Flowers,  which  are  rang’d  two  and  two 
together,  after  the  manner  of  Jamaica  Pep¬ 
per.  Chufe  fuch  as  is  dry,  of  a  high  Colour, 
aftringenc,  aromatick,  and  new  as  it  can  be. 
There  are  fome  ufe  it  in  Phyfick;  but  thofe 
do  it  more  for  its  Scarcenefs  than  any  Ser¬ 
vice,  the  Roots  of  Angelica,  Ze  do  ary, Bor  rage , 
and  Buglos ,  fupplying  its  Place.  It  is  rec¬ 
kon’d  cordial,  and  a  refifter  of  Poifon. 

29.  Of  Orca nette» 

Kcanette  is  a  Root  of  a  moderate 
Size  and  Length,  of  a  deep  red  Pomet » 
Colour  on  the  outftde,  and  white 
within,  which  produces  green  rough  Leaves, 
like  the  Buglos:  For  this  Reafon  fome  call 
it  wild  Buglos :  In  the  middle  of  which  arifes 
a  ftraight  Stalk,  adorn’d  with  little  Leaves, 
and  the  Flowers,  by  Buds,  in  Form  of  a 

Star, 
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Star,  of  a  faint  pale  Blue.  Chufe  your  Orca - 
nette  new,  pliant,  but  yet  of  a  deep  red  with¬ 
out,  white  within,  with  little  blue  Heads, 
and  which,  being  rubb’d  a  little,  wet  or  dry, 
upon  the  Nail,  or  on  the  Hand,  makes  a 
beautiful  Vermilion. 

As  the  Colour  of  the  faid  Root  lies  in  the 
Superficies,  thofe  who  ufeit  for  colouring  of 
their  Wax,  Ointment  or  Oils,  prefer  the 
finall  to  the  grofs  ;  and  if  it  is  clean,  it  pro¬ 
duces  a  very  fine  red.  The  Orcanette  grows 
in  Provence:  From  thence  it  is  brought  to 
us,  by  the  way  of  Marseilles ,  and  Nifmes 
in  Languedoc ,  This  Root  is  very  ufefu!  in 
Phyfick,  as  well  as  for  the  Purpofes  afore- 
faid. 

There  is  another  Orcanette  of  the  Levant , 
or  Conftantinople ,  which  is  a  Root  of  a  fur- 
prizing  Nature,  as  well  from  its  Size  and 
Thicknefs,  which  grows  fometimes  larger 
than  the  Arm,  which  looks,  in  Appearance, 
to  be  nothing  but  a  Mafs  of  large  long 
Leaves,  twilled  like  a  Roll  of  Tobacco  \ 
which,  by  the  Variety  of  its  Colours,  at  the 
firft  being  of  an  obfeure  red,  which  is  fuc- 
ceeded,  in  time,  with  a  very  fine  Violet 
Colour;  at  the  top  of  which  is  produc’d  a 
kind  of  Rottennefs  or  Decay,  white  and 
bluifts,  which  is,  as  it  were,  its  Flower.  In 
the  middle  of  the  faid  Root  is  found  a 
Heart,  which  is  a  little  Bark,  thin  and  long, 
like  Cinnamon,  of  a  very  fine  red  without, 
and  white  within.  This  Orcanette  is  of  very 
little  Ufe,  but  yet  gives  a  better  Colour 
than  the  common. 

Anchufa  puniceis  floribus ,  or  Bu- 
L emery,  gloffum  radie e  rubra ,  Jive  Anchufa 
vulgatior ,  by  Tourne  fort  ;  in  French , 
Orcanette ,  is  a  Species  of  Buglofs ,  or  a  Plant 
which  bears  feveral  Stalks  above  a  Foot 
high  bending  to  the  Ground.  The  Leaves 
are  like  thofe  of  the  wild  Buglofs.  The 
Flowers  grow  on  the  top  of  the  Branches; 
and,  when  they  fall,  are  fucceeded  by  Cups, 
which  contain  Seeds  Drap’d  like  a  Viper’s 
Head,  of  an  Afh-Colour:  The  Root  is  an 
Inch  thick  :  The  Bark  is  red,  and  whitifii 
towards  the  Heart.  This  Plant  grows  in 
Tandy  Places  in  Languedoc  and  Provence. 
The  Root  is  dry’d  in  the  Sun,  to  be  fit  for 
the  DruggiiVs  Ufe.  It  makes  a  good  Dye 
for  Pomatums,  and  the  like;  and  yields  a 
great  deal  of  Oil,  with  a  little  Salt  :  It  is 


aftringent,  flops  Fluxes  of  the  Belly,  being 
made  into  a  Deco&ion.  They  ufe  it  out¬ 
wardly  for  deterging,  and  drying  up  of  old 
Ulcers. 

We  have  brought  to  us  oftentimes  from 
the  Levant ,  a  kind  of  Orcanette ,  call’d  Orca* 
nette  of  Conftantinople.  This  is  a  Sort  of 
Root  as  thick  and  large  as  a  Man’s  Arm, 
but  of  a  particular  Shape  ;  for  it  produces 
a  Mafs  of  large  Leaves,  twilled  like  a  To¬ 
bacco  Roll.  In  Appearance  the  whole  looks 
as  if  it  was  artificial. 


30.  Qf  Madder. 


THE  Madder ,  which  is  call’d  Rtt- 

bia  tindorum ,  is  the  Root  of  a  Pomet . 
Plant  well  known.  ’Tis  of  this 
Root  the  Dutch  make  fuch  great  Advantages, 
by  the  Quantity  of  Madder  they  fell  in  dif¬ 
ferent  Countries  and  throughout  France. 

The  Madder  comes  to  us  after  three  man¬ 
ner  of  Ways,  which  we  diftinguiftt  by  the 
Names,  Madder  in  the  Branch,  Madder  in  the 
Bundle,  and  Madder  unbundled.  The  firft  Sort 
is  brought  to  us  in  the  Root  juft  as  it  comes 
out  of  the  Ground,  without  any  other  Pre¬ 
paration  than  that  of  being  dry’d.  The  fé¬ 
cond  Sort  is  that  of  the  Bunch  Madder ,  or 
fuch  as  is  made  into  Bundles;  which  is  Mad¬ 
der  in  Branch  firft  freed  from  the  Baik  and 
the  Heart,  and  ground  by  a  Mill  into  a  grofs 
Powder,  as  we  buy  ir.  7Te  third  Sort  is 
the  Madder  unbundled,  that  is  to  fay,  the 
branch’d  Madder  ground  to  Powder.  But 
the  bunch’d  Madder ,  or  that  in  Bundles,  is 
the  beft  ;  which,  for  its  Excellency,  when 
it  is  frefh,  is  made  into  Bales,  or  put  up  in 
Casks;  of  a  pale  red,  but  as  it  grows  older, 
encreafes  its  Colour  to  a  fine  red.  That  of 
Zealand  is  efteem’d  the  beft  for  the  Dyer’s 
Ufe. 

Madder  is  a  Plant  whereof  there  r 
aretwo  forts;  one  call’d  Rubiatin -  emery  • 

dorum  fativa ,  according  to  To  urne  fort;  fivehor- 
tenfis ,  according  to  Parkinfon,  that  is,  the  Gar¬ 
den  or  cultivated  Madder.  The  other  is  Rubia 
fylveflris  or  Erratica.  The  firft  Kind  bears 
long  fourfquar’d  Stalks,  knotty  and  rough, 
from  whence  {hoot  out  at  every  Joint  five  or 
fix  oblong  narrow  Leaves,  which  furround  the 
Stalk  in  the  Shape  of  a  Star  or  Wheel.  1  he 
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Flowers  grow  on  the  Fops  of  the  Branches, 
fafien’d  by  little  Stems:  They  are  in  fmall 
Cups  cut  into  five  or  fix  Parts,  difpos’d  like 
a  Star,  of  a  yellow  greenifii  Colour;  and 
when  the  Flower  is  gone,  the  Cup  brings 
forth  a  Fruit  of  two  black  Berries,  ty’d  to¬ 
gether  full  of  Juice;  each  of  which  con¬ 
tains  a  Seed  almoft  round,  enclos’d  in  a 
Membrane  or  Pellicle.  The  Roots  are  nume¬ 
rous,  long,  and  divided  into  feveral  Branches; 
about  the  Thicknefs  of  a  Goofe- Quill,  red 
throughout,  woody  and  of  an  afiringent 
Tafte.  They  cultivate  this  Plant  in  rich 
Ground,  in  many  Parts  of  Europe ,  and  gather 
the  Root  in  May  and  j }une,  to  dry  it  for  keep¬ 
ing  and  Tranfportatiom 

The  fécond  Sort,  call’d  Rubia  Erratica ,  or 
Wild  Madder,  is  much  lefs,  and  rougher  than 
the  former:  The  Flowers  are  fmall  and  yel¬ 
low:  It  bears  the  Fruit  in  Summer  and  Au¬ 
tumn,  which  lads  the  fame  in  Winter.  It 
grows  in  the  Hedges  about  Montpellier  ;  and 
the  Root  is  only  us’d  in  Phyfick,  efpecially 
the  Garden  Kind:  it  contains  a  good  deal 
of  effential  Salt  and  Oil.  Both  the  Sorts 
are  aperitive  by  Urine,  and  a  little  afiringent 
for  the  Belly:  They  provoke  the  Terms, 
open  Obfiru&ions  and  are  us’d  fuccefsfully 
in  the  Jaundice,  and  may  be  given  in  Powder, 
Tin&ure,  or  Deco&ion,  to  the  Purpofes 
aforefaid. 


g  i  .Of  Salfaparilla, 

n  ÇpAlfaparilla ,  is  the  long  Filaments, 

or  fibrous  Parts  of  a  Root,  the 
Plant  whereof  runs  upon  Walls,  Hedges, 
Trees,  &c.  with  long,  lirait,  pointed  Leaves, 
of  a  green  Colour,  fill’d  with  crofs  Strings 
or  Fibres:  At  the  Bottom  of  the  Leaves 
grow  little  Filaments,  like  Hands  to  catch 
hold  of  Trees,  jufi  as  the  Virgin  Vine  does: 
On  the  Tops  of  the  Branches  arife  little 
white  Flowers  like  Stars,  from  whence 
comes  a  fmall  red  Fruit,  of  a  fharpidi  Tafie. 
This  Plant  grows  plentifully  in  new  Spain , 
and  in  Peru ,  the  Eajl-Indies  as  well  as  the 
Weft ,  and  delights  exceedingly  in  wet  and 
marfhy  Grounds. 

Some  will  needs  have  it,  that  this  Salfapa- 
rilla,  is  the  fame  Plant  which  is  very  com¬ 
mon  in  France,  and  call’d  Smilax  afpera  ma¬ 


jor  ,  the  large  prickly  Bindweed,  or  Smilax, 
as  it  is  call’d  fometimes,  from  the  Name  of 
a  Child,  which  Ovid,  in  his  Métamorphosé s , 
fays  was  chang’d  into  this  Plant.  There  are 
two  Sorts  of  Salfaparilla  fold,  viz .  the  India n 
Salfaparilla  of  Spain,  and  the  bigger  Salfapa¬ 
rilla  of  Marignan,  or  Marahan.  The  finefi 
and  befi  of  the  two,  is  that  of  Spain,  which 
has  long  firingy  Roots,  the  Thicknefs  of  a 
Goofe-Quill,  greyifh  without,  and  white 
within,  attended  with  two  Streaks,  reddifh 
within,  eafy  to  break  in  two,  and  when  it 
is  broke,  is  free  from  being  worm-eaten; 
and,  being  boil’d,  tinges  the  Water  of  a 
reddifh  Colour.  Rejedl  fuch  as  is  moifi,  ex- 
treamly  fmall,  full  of  Fibres;  and  likewife 
a  Sort  of  Salfaparilla,  from  Holland,  in  little 
Bunches,  cut  at  both  Ends.  Some  will  have 
it  that  the  Salfaparilla ,  reddifh  on  the  Out- 
fide,  and  ty’d  up  in  long  Bunches,  which 
comes  by  the  Way  of  Marfeilles,  is  not  fo 
good  as  the  other;  but,  for  my  Part,  I  can 
affirm,  I  never  could  find  any  Difference  be¬ 
twixt  that  and  the  true  Spanijh  Salfaparilla  : 
Yet  the  large  Baftard  Salfaparilla,  or  that  of 
Marignan ,  ought  abfolutely  to  be  rejeded, 
which  fome  call  falfely  Mufcovy  Salfaparilla , 
which  is  fitter  for  lighting  of  Fires  than  to 
be  us’d  in  Phyfick.  The  Ufe  of  this  Root  is 
much  for  Ptifans ,  or  Diet-drinks,  for  curing 
the  Venereal  Difeafe,  and  making  fuch  lean  as 
are  too  fat. 


Sarfaparilla,  or  Salfaparilla,  is  a  j 
very  long  Root,  like  a  fmall  Cord, 
which  is  brought  from  new  Spain  in  Collars, 
or  long^Bundles  of  fibrous  Branches,  the  thick¬ 
nefs  of  a  writing  Quill.  This  is  the  Smilax, 
or  Bindweed,  cal  I’d  Smilax  Afpera  Peruana,  Jive 
Salfaparilla .  The  Stalk  is  long  ferpentine, 
woody,  prickly,  yielding  and  climbing  like 
the  Vine  upon  every  Shrub  or  Tree.  The 
Flowers,  which  are  of  a  white  Colour,  at 
lafi  produce  Berries,  which  are  round  and 
flefhy  like  fmall  Cherries,  green  at  firfi,  a 
little  reddifh,  and  at  lafi  black,  which  con¬ 
tain  in  them  one  or  two  fiony  Nuts,  of  a 
whitifh  yellow,  in  which  is  a  Seed,  or  white 
hard  Almond.  The  befi  Salfaparilla ,  is  that 
which  is  round,  full,  apt  to  break,  when  beat 
together,  mealy,  and  white  within  ;  that  which 
is  fhrivell’d,  lean,  tough,  and  not  mealy,  being 
nothing  near  fo  good.  There  is  fome  which 
comes  from  Jamaica,  and  other  Parts,  but 
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that  is  tough,  not  mealy,  and  fo  not  of  equal 
Value  with  the  Spanijh .  Our  Merchants 
bring  another  Sort,  which  they  call  Marignan 
Salfaparilla ,  which  is  larger  and  groffer  than 
that  of  Peru,  and  nothing  nigh  Co  good.  It 
is  call’d  Salfaparilla ,  which  is  as  much  as  to 
fay,  in  the  Indian  Tongue,  a  Plant  made  up 
of  the  Vine  and  Bramble.  This  Root  is  fu- 
dorifick,  aiexipharmick ,  and  a  great  Alcali. 
Its  chief  Ufe  is  again  ft  the  French  Pox  and 
its  Symptoms,  the  King’s-Evil,  Rheumatifms, 
Catarrhs,  Gouts,  and  all  Dileafes  proceed¬ 
ing  from  them,  taken  in  a  Powder  from  a 
Dram  to  two  Drams. 

32.  Of  Squills. 

P  t  H  E  Squill ,  which  is  very  com- 

JL  mon!  y  call’d  the  Sea-0  inion,  or 
Sea-Leek ,  is  a  knotty  crumpled  Root,  red- 
difh  without  and  within;  which,  from  the 
Ground,  fends  forth  climbing  Stalks,  the 
Length  of  other  Shrubs,  from  whence  grow 
large  green  Leaves,  in  the  Shape  of  a  Heart  ; 
and  the  Stalk  is  furnifh’d  all  along  with  little 
Prickles  like  Thorns. 

The  Squill  which  we  fell,  is  brought  to  us 
from  feveral  Parts  of  the  Eaji- Indies  and 
China ,  both  by  the  Way  of  Holland ,  England , 
and  Marfeilles ,  juft  as  it  is  taken  out  of  the 
Ground,  but  only  freeing  it  from  the  firft 
Skin,  cleaning  and  picking  off  the  Extremities, 
to  make  it  fell  the  better. 

Chufe  fuch  as  is  plump,  found,  frefh,  and 
full  of  Juice;  this  being  a  bulbous  Root, 
take  Care  it  be  clean,  free  from  Worms, 
cleans’d  from  the  outward  Skin,  and  of  a 
red  Colour.  The  Squill ,  is  much  in  Ufe  to 
make  fudorifick  Ptifans,  and  is  employ’d  to 
that  Purpofe  with  Salfaparilla',  and,  ’t is  faîd 
by  fome,  the  one  is  ufelefs  without  the  other. 

There  grows  in  the  Blands  of  the  Antilles, 
a  large  Root,  which  fome  affirm  to  be  the 
true  Squill  ;  but  as  that  is  not  yet  confirm’d, 
I.  fhall  refer  the  Reader,  to  a  Book  of  the  Re¬ 
verend  Father  du  Tertre,  who  has  made  a 
fine  and  large  Defcription  thereof;  but  as 
that  Account  has  no  Relation  to  our  Bufinefs, 
I  do  not  think  it  proper  to  fay  more  of  it. 

Scilla ,  in  Englijh  the  Squill ,  is 
Lemery.  a  Kind  of  Ornithogalum ,  Dog’s- 
Onion,  or  a  Plant  whereof  there 
are  two  Species;  The  firft  is  call’d,  by  Ban- 
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hinus ,  Scilla  rubra  magna  vulgaris ,  the  great 
common  red  Squill ;  and,  by  Mr.  Tour  ne  fort, 
Ornithogalum  maritimum ,  feu  Scilla  radice  ru¬ 
bra  ,  the  Sea-Onion,  os  Squill  with  the  red 
Root.  It  bears  Leaves  above  a  Foot  long,  a 
Hand’s  breadth,  fleffiy,  very  green,  fill’d  with 
a  clammy  bitter  Juice,  which  rifes  in  the 
Middle  of  the  Stalk,  which  is  a  Foot  and 
half  high,  bearing  on  the  Top  round  Flow¬ 
ers,  compos’d  of  fix  white  Leaves;  which, 
when  drop’d,  are  fucceeded  by  Fruit  made 
up  of  three  Corners,  and  divided  within  into 
three  Apartments,  fill’d  with  black  Seeds.  The 
Root  is  an  Onion,  or  large  Bulb,  as  big  as 
a  Child’s  Head,  compos’d  of  thick  Lamina , 
which  are  red,  fucculent,  and  vifcuous. 

The  fécond  Sort  is  call’d  the  Scilla  minor , 
or  Ornithogalum  maritimum ,  feu  Scilla  radice 
alba ,  by  Tournefort.  T  his  differs  from  the 
former,  in  that  the  Leaves  are  not  fo  large, 
and  the  Root  is  much  lefs,  of  a  white  Co¬ 
lour,  and  not  fo  common.  The  Squills  grow 
in  Tandy  Places  near  the  Sea,  in  Spain ,  Por¬ 
tugal,  Sicily  and  Normandy  :  They  are  brought 
to  us  of  all  Sizes.  We  chufe  the  neweft,  of 
a  moderate  Size,  well  cured,  well  fed,  ga¬ 
ther’d  in  the  Month  of  June,  plump,  found, 
and  full  of  a  bitter,  acrid,  clammy,  Juice, 
which  yields  a  great  deal  of  effential  Salt, 
Oil,  and  Flegm,  with  fome  Earth.  They  are 
incifive,  attenuating,  deterfive,  aperitive;  re¬ 
fill  PutrefadHon,  provoke  Urine  and  the 
Terms.  Internally,  they  are  us’d  in  De¬ 
coctions,  or  Subftance;  and,  externally,  to 
Scabs,  Boils,  and  the  like. 

33.  Of  Azarum^  or  Wild  Spiknard. 

HIS  Root  commonly  call’d  Ca¬ 
baret,  or  Wild  Spiknard,  grows  Pomet . 
very  frequently  in  mo  ft  Parts  of  the 
Levant ,  in  Canada ,  and  like  wife  in  France 
all  about  Lyons ,  from  whence  comes  almoft 
all  we  fell  now.  This  Root  when  in  the 
Earth,  fends  forth  Stalks,  on  the  Tops  of 
which  grow  green  thick  Leaves,  like  a  Man’s 
Ear,  and  the  Flower  in  Buds,  as  the  Rofe, 
and  of  a  reddifh  Colour. 

Chufe  the  true  Spiknard  from  the  Levant , 
if  you  can  poffibly  get  it,  and  fuch  Roots  as 
are  the  moft  beautiful,  not  fibrous  or  broken, 
but  of  a  grey  Colour  on  the  Out  fide,  and 
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white  within,  of  a  penetrating  quick  Smell, 
and  of  an  acrid  Tatte,  attended  with  a  little 
Bitternefs.  Take  care  that  you  do  not  take 
the  Azarina,  orfmall  Spiknard  for  it,  which  is 
brought  to  us  from  Burgundy,  and  may  be 
ealily  dittinguifh’d,  in  that  the  Âzarum  has 
grey  Roots,  of  the  Thicknefs  of  a  writing- 
pen  ;  and  the  Azarina  has  many  little  black 
dry’d  Roots,  full  of  Strings  or  Filaments, 
which  is  fufficient  enough  to  know  it  from 
the  other. 

The  Spiknard  is  very  little  us’d  in  Phy- 
fick;  but  the  mod  confiderable  Importance 
this  is  of,  is  to  mix  with  Starch,  and  the  like, 
in  order  to  make  Powder  for  the  Hair,  a- 
bout  one  Ounce  of  this  being  put  to  two  ; 
and  the  fame  is  very  proper  for  the  Cure  of 
the  Farcy ,  and  other  Difeafes  of  that  Kind. 
It  is  obfervable  that  the  Azarum  is  a  Plant 
whofe  Rootisalmott  cut  clofe  by  the  Ground, 
that  is  to  fay,  it  enters  it  very  fhallow  ;  but 
the  Root  fpreads  about  a  Foot  in  the  Earth, 
after  the  Nature  of  round  Sowbread,  of  a  yel¬ 
low  Colour  without,  and  white  within  ; 
which,  if  fqueez’d,  affords  a  Milk,  which 
burns  like  Fire.  I  was  willing  to  take  No¬ 
tice  of  this  thing,  becaufe  fome  People  will 
have  it  that  No-body  knows  this  Plant,  or 
have  ever  writ  about  it. 

,  Azarum,  or  Afarum ,  wild  Spik- 

Lemery.  nard ,  is  a  fmall  Plant  which  bears 
its  Leaves  like  thofe  of  the  Ground- 
Ivy,  but  fmaller,  rounder,  tenderer,  ffnooth, 
and  of  a  fhiffing  green,  fatten’d  upon  long 
Stalks.  The  Flowers  grow  near  the  Root, 
fupported  upon  fhort  Stem*,  which  arife  at 
the  bottom  of  the  Stalks  of  the  Leaves  : 
Each  of  the  Flowers  has  five  or  fix  purple 
Supporters,  which  raife  up  the  Hollow  of 
the  Cup,  that  is  divided  commonly  into 
three  Parts.  When  the  Flower  is  gone,  a 
Fruit  follows  in  the  Cup,  which  is  cut  into 
fix  Parts,  and  divided  each  lengthway  into 
fix  Lodgings,  which  contain  in  them  little, 
longifh  brown  Seeds,  full  of  a  white  Sub- 
ftance,  whofe  Tatte  is  fomething  acrid.  The 
Roots  areclofeby  the  Ground,  fmall  corner’d, 
creeping,  knotty,  crooked,  andftringy.  This 
Plant  grows  upon  the. Mountains,  and  in  the 
Gardens  or  fhady  Places  ;  and  the  Leaves 
continue  green  all  the  Year.  It  purges  fweet- 
ly  upwards  and  downwards  ;  is  aperitive, 
and  opens  Obttru&ions.  The  Dofe  is  from 
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about  half  a  Dram  to  two  in  Infufion,  arud 
about  half  a  Scruple  to  a  Dram  in  Powder» 
It  is  likewife  us’d  in  feveral  Compofitions, 
where  it  does  not  vomit  at  all,  becaufe  it  is 
mix’d  but  in  fmall  Quantities,  with  abun¬ 
dance  of  other  Ingredients. 

34.  Of  Liquorice. 

HE  Liquorice ,  which  the  Latins 
have  call’d  Glychyrriz.a,L t quirt-  PomeU 
tia ,  Radix  dulcis,  is  a  Plant  which  has 
clammy  Leaves,  that  are  green,  fhining,  and 
half  round  ;  the  Flowers  like  thofe  oï  Hya¬ 
cinth-,  of  a  purple  Colour  ;  from  whence 
come  the  Husks,  which  make,  in  fome  mea- 
fure,  a  round  Ball,'  wherein  the  Seed  is  con¬ 
tain’d. 

The  Liquorice  fold  at  Paris ,  is  brought 
thither  by  Bales,  from  feveral  Parts  of  Spain, 
but  chiefly  from  Bayonne  and  Saragoffa  Side 
of  the  Country,  where  that  Plant  grows  in 
abundance.  Chufe  your  Liquorice  frefh,  of 
about  two  Inches  thick,  reddifh  without,  of  a 
Gold-Colour  within,  eafy  to  cut,  and  of  a 
fweet  agreeable  Tatte.  That  of  Saragoffa  is 
the  bett,  and  is  to  be  prefer’d  to  that  of  Bay¬ 
onne,  which  is  greyifh  without,  lefs,  earthy, 
and  of  little  Etteem.  As  to  dry  or  powder’d 
Liquorice ,  chufe  fuch  as  is  yellow  and  dry, 
and  take  care  to  avoid  that  which  comes  loofe, 
and  is  not  brought  in  Bags  or  Bales,  which  is 
commonly  black,  fpoil’d,  and  of  no  Virtue. 
The  Ufe  of  Liquorice  is  too  well  known  to 
be  particular  in.  I  (hall  only  give  you  a 
Receipt,  which  is  excellent  for  Horles  that 
are  fluff’d  up,  and  have  a  Difficulty  of  Rcfpi- 
ration.  Take  Powder  of  Liquorice,  and 
Flowers  of  Brimftone,  of  each  equal  Parts  ; 
mix  them,  and  give  from  two  Ounces  to 
four,  according  to  the  Size  of  the  Florfe, 
twice  a  Day.  This  is  a  good  Medicine  to 
cure  broken  winded  Horfes,  taken  at  the  be¬ 
ginning;  or  for  fhort  winded  or  purfy  Hor¬ 
fes,  when  the  Malady  is  confirm’d. 

Of  Black  Liquorice  Juice. 

Make  of  Liquorice  and  warm  Water,  a 
ftrong  yellow  Tin&ure,  which  afterwards  is 
to  be  evaporated  over  the  Fire,  to  a  folid 
Confittence,  till  it  becomes  black,  and  is 
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what  we  call  black  Liquorifh  Juice,  which 
comes  to  os  ready  made  from  Holland,  Spain, 
and  Marseilles,  in  Cakes  of  different  Sizes, 
which  fometimes  weigh  four  Ounces ,  or 
half  a  Pound.  The  Liquorifh  Juice  which 
has  the  mod  Virtue,  is  black  without,  and 
of  a  fhining  Blacknefs  within,  eafy  to  break, 
and  of  a  grateful  Take  enough  ;  but  reject 
fuch  as  is  foft,  reddifh,  and,  when  broke,  is 
ftony,  and  has  a  burnt  Tafte.  The  Juice  is 
very  ufeful  to  cure  thofe  who  are  affii&ed 
with  Fluxes  of  Rheum,  Coughs,  Afthma’s, 
C fc.  chewing  it  in  the  Mouth  like  Tobacco , 
and  diffolving  it  in  any  convenient  Liquor. 
We  fell  befides,  other  Kinds  of  Liquorifh 
Juices,  as  thofe  of  Blois ,  both  white  and 
yellow,  and  thofe  of  Rheims  or  of  Paris, 
which  are  cut  into  flat  Paftiles.  The  Juice 
of  white  Liquorifli  made  at  Paris ,  is  a  Com- 
pofition  of  Liquorifli  Powder,  Sugar,  Al¬ 
monds,  and  Orrice  Powder;  but  as  there  are 
various  Methods  of  making  up  thefe  kinds  of 
Lozenges,  either  with  Gums,  Sugars,  and 
Variety  of  Druggs,  I  flsall  pafs  them  by,  and 
only  fay,  that  I  think  the  black  Juice,  fingly, 
to  have  more  Virtue  than  any  of  the  Com- 
politions. 

There  are  feveral  other  Roots  fold  in  the 
Shops,  befides  what  I  have  mention’d,  which 
grow  in  the  Gardens,  and  other  Places  about 
Paris ,  as  the  Enula  Campana  ;  the  Pœony, 
Male  and  Female  ;  the  great  and  leffer  Arum, 
or  Hrake  Robin  ;  the  large  and  fmall  Dragon- 
wjri;  the  Cyclamen,,  or  Sow-bread  ;  the  Dog- 
grafs,  or  Quick-grafs  ;  and  feveral  others, 
which  the  Herb-felkrs  furnifh  us  with,  as 
wre  have  Occafion. 

Glycyrrhiza  vulgaris,  or,  accord- 
L  emery,  in  g  to  Tourne  fort,  the  Glycyrrhiza  Jilt- 
quofa ,  vel  Germanic  a.  This  is  a  Plant 
which  bears  feveral  Stalks  three  orfour  Foot 
high  :  The  Leaves  are  longifh,  vifeous,  green, 
Aiming,  difpos’d  into  Wings  like  the  Oak, 
or  the  Acacia,  ranged  in  Pairs  along  the  Side, 
terminating  in  a  Angle  Leaf,  of  a  fmartTafle, 
tending  to  an  acrid.  The  Flowers  are  of 
the  leguminous  kind,  and  purple-col  cur’d, 
fucceeded  by  fliort  Husks,  which  enclofeSeeds 
that  are  ordinarily  of  the  Shape  of  a  little  Kid¬ 
ney.  The  Roots  are  large  and  long,  dividing 
themfelves  into  feveral  Branches,  forne  as  thick 
as  one’s  Thumb,  and  others  as  the  Finger. 
There  is  another  Son.  of  Liquorifli  which 


is  call’d,  Glycyrrhiza  Echinata,  or  Glycyrrhiza 
capite  Echinato,  the  prickly  Liquorifh,  or 
that  with  the  Chefnut -  Head  :  It  bears  its 
Branches  a  Man’s  Height,  carrying  long 
Leaves,  (harp  at  the  Ends,  and  made  like  the 
Maffick  Tree,  green,  a  little  glutinous,  and 
difpos’d  as  the  former  Species.  The  Flowers 
are  fmall,  bluifh  ;  after  which  grow  Fruit 
compos’d  of  feveral  Flusks,  which  are  longifh 
and  bridled  at  the  Points,  ftanding  one  a- 
gainff  another,  and  join’d  together  almoff  at 
the  bottom.  The  Roots  are  long,  and  as  thick 
as  an  Arm,  growing  ffraight  in  the  Ground,, 
without  any  Diviflon  at  all.  This  grows 
chiefly  in  Italy,  and  is  of  no  kind  of  ufe,  be- 
caufe  the  other  Sort  is  fo  much  the  better 
both  in  Tafte  and  Virtue. 

Liqmrijh  is  brought  to  ns  out  of  Spain , 
and  many  other  Countries  of  Europe,  but 
the  beft  is  that  which  grows  in  Englando 
The  beff  is  large,  thick,  fubflantial,  and  of 
a  good  Length,  being  of  a  brightifh  yellow 
within.  The  Spanifh  is  much  like  the  Enghjh , 
fave  that  it  dries  faffer,  and  is  more  wrink¬ 
led  in  its  Bark.  That  which  comes  from 
Brandenburgh  is  a  good  Kind,  and  being  dried 
will  keep  good  two  Years.  It  is  one  of  the 
beft  Pedorals  in  the  World,  opens  Obftru- 
dlions  of  the  Breaft  and  Lungs  ;  eafeth 
griping  of  the  Bowels  and  Colick,  and  is 
good  to  mix  with  Catharticks.  It  cures  Ul¬ 
cers  of  Kidneys  and  Bladder,  allays  Sharpnefs 
of  Urine  and  piffing  of  Blood;  is  Angularly 
ufeful  againff  Coughs,  Colds,  Afthma’s, 
Wheezing,  Difficulty  of  breathing,  and  other 
Difeafes  of  thofe  Parts. 

35  .Of  the  true  Aroma  tick  Reed. 

THE  true  Acorus,  which  is  im¬ 
properly  call’d  Calamus  Aro- 
maticus,  is  a  Reed  or  knotty  Root, 
reddifh  without,  and  white  within,  adorn’d 
with  long  Filaments,  or  fibrous  Strings,  of 
a  light  Subftance,  and  eafily  fubjedf  to  be 
worm-eaten.  There  comes  from  the  laid 
Root  green  Leaves,  long  and  ffraight  ;  and 
the  Fruit  about  three  Inches  long,  of  the  Size 
and  Shape  of  long  Pepper. 

Chufe  your  Acorus  new,  well-fed,  clean’d 
from  the  Fibres,  hard  to  break,  of  an  acrid 
Tafte,  accompanied  with  an  agreeable  Bit- 
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ternefs,  of  a  fweet  Smell,  and  very  aroma- 
tick  ;  ’tis  for  this  Reafon  it  is  more  known 
by  the  Name  of  Calamus  Aromaticus ,  tho’ 
altogether  improper,  than  that  of  the  Acorns . 
This  Root,  which  is  commonly  of  the 
Thicknefs  of  a  little  Finger,  and  about  half 
a  Foot  long,  is  brought  to  us  from  feveral 
Parts  of  Poland  and  of  ‘Tart-ary  ;  and  likewife 
from  the  I  fie  of  Java,  where  it  is  call’d  DP 
ringo.  The  Acorns  is  of  fome  final  1  Ufe  in 
Phyfick,  and  is  one  of  the  Ingredients  of  the 
Treacle,  without  any  other  Preparation 
but  being  well  pick’d  and  clean’d,  and  freed 
from  Dirt,  or  any  thing  elfe  that  may  ftick 
to  the  Root,  which  is  much  ufed  by  the  Per¬ 
fumers. 

The  true  Acorns ,  or  the  Calamus 
Lemery.  Aromaticus  of  the  Shops,  is  a  Root 
the  Length  of  one’s  Hand,  a  Fin- 
ger’sThicknefs,full  of  little  Knots  and  Strings, 
of  a  fine  light  Subttance,  reddifh  without,  and 
white  within,  fcented,  acrid,  and  common¬ 
ly  call’d,  but  falfely,  Calamus  Aromaticus. 
It  is  brought  from  Lithuania ,  Tartary ,  &c. 
The  Leaves-  of  the  Root  are  long,  almofl 
like  the  Orrice .  There  is  a  fal  It  Acorns,  which 
is  call’d,  in  Latin ,  Acorns  adnlterinns ,  fen 
gladiolus  luteis  liliis ,  which  is  a  Species  of 
the  Lily  or  Flag,  with  the  yellow  Flower; 
Thefe  grow  in  marfhy  and  other  watry  Pla¬ 
ces.  Sometimes  this  Root  is  us’d  in  Phyfick, 
but  rarely.  Both  Sorts  contain  in  them  a 
good  deal  of  exalted  Oil,  mix’d  with  vola¬ 
tile  Salt.  The  true  Sort  is  bitter,  and  of 
a  fharp  Tatte,  flomatick,  heating  and  dry¬ 
ing,  of  thin  and  fubtil  Parts,  attenuating,  in-, 
eiding  and  aperitive;  it  opens  Obttrudions 
of  the  Liver,  Spleen,  and  Womb,  relieves 
in  the  Colick ,  and  provokes  the  Terms. 
It  may  be  given  in  Powder,  the  candied 
Root,  Oil  orExtrad,  from  a  Scruple  to  half 
a  Dram  ;  or  in  the  Electuary  Diacnrum ,  which 
you  may  fee  in  the  London  Dijpenfatory. 

3  6.  Of  the  true  Reed ,  or  Calamus  Aro¬ 
maticus. 


p  ,  *~pHE  true  Calamus ,  or  rather  the 
X  bitter  Calamus,  is  a  Reed  the 


Thicknefs  of  a  Quill,  of  two  or  three  Foot 
high,  compos’d  of  Joints,  from  whence  grow 
green  Leaves,  and  little- Cimiers  of  yellow 


Flowers.  This  little  Reed  grows  in  lèvera! 
Parts  of  the  Levant,  from  whence  it  is  con¬ 
vey’d  to  Marfeilles ,  fometimes  whole,  but 
generally  in  fmall  Bags  of  about  half  a  Foot 
long.  Chufe  the  largeft  which  is  frefh, 
cleans’d  from  the  fmall  Root  and  the  Bran¬ 
ches,  and  made  up  in  Bags  ;  ’tis  of  a  brow- 
niih  red  without,  and  whitifh  within,  fur- 
niflfd  with  a  white  Pith  ;  which  when  it  is 
ttale  the  faid  Pith  will  turn  yellow  ;  and 
after  the  Reed  is  broke,  and  you  put  it  into 
your  Mouth,  it  has  an  intolerable  Bitternefs0 
It  is  chiefly  us’d  for  Venice  Treacle.. 

Calamus  Verus ,  feu  amarus ,  the 
true  or  bitter  Calamus ,  is  a  Kind  Lemery ; 

of  Reed  which  we  bring  dry  from 
the  Eaft-Indies  in  little  Bales.  It  grows  a- 
bout  three  Foot  high  ;  the  Stalk  is  reddifh 
without,  and  full  of  a  white  Pith  within;  k 
is  divided  by  Joints,  on  each  of  which  grow 
two  long  green  Leaves,  fharp  at  the  Ends; 
the  Flowers  rife  on  the  Tops,  difpoled  m 
Clutters  or  yellow  Plumes.  It  is  a  fweet- 
fcented  Root,  and  fragrant,  but  fomewhat 
bitterifh  in  Tatte,  breaks  white,  and  is  a 
little  knotty.  This  is  ufed  againft  Difeafes  of 
the  Head,  Brain,  Nerves,  Womb,  and 
Joints.  There  is  prepared  from  it  as  from 
the  Acorns ,  the  candied  Root,  the  Con- 
fed,  the  Spirit,  the  Oil,  the  Extrad,  and 
the  Eleduary  Diacorum i  as  in  the  Chapter 
before. 


37.  Of  the  Sugar-Cane. 


QUgar  Canes  are  Reeds  which  grow  p 

plentifully  in  feveral  Parts  of  the  omeK 
IVeJl- Indies,  in  Brafl  and  the  Antilles  Ifle§0 
Thefe  Canes  or  Reeds,  when  in  the  Ground, 
fhoot  out  from  every  Joint,  another  Cane  of 
five  or  fix  Foot  high,  which  is  furnifh’d  with 
long,  green,  ttraighr,  fharp  Leaves.  In  the 
Midway  of  the  Height  of  every  Cane,  L  a 
kind  of  Beam  which  terminates  it  felf  in  a 
Point  ;  the  Height  or  Top  of  which  is  in  tha 
Nature  of  a  filver-colour’d  Flower,  refem- 
bfing  a  Plume  of  Feathers. 

The  Indians  prepare  the  Ground,  by  dig®* 
ing  about  half  a  Foot  deep,  with  their  Spades,  > 
after  the  manner  of  trenching,  in  which 
they  put  a  Cane  of  about  three  Foot  high, 
and  then  make  a  Rider  of  a  Foot  at-  each 

End  - 
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End  for  two  other  Canes,  and  fo  continue  to 
plant,  ’till  the  Ground  is  full.  At  the  End  of 
fix  or  feven  Months,  which  is  the  Time  that 
they  begin  to  raife  their  Beams,  you  mu  ft  take 
care  to  cut  for  the  Prefervation  of  your  Su¬ 
gar,  other  wife  there  wait’d  be  a  great  deal 
loft.  Thefe  Sort  of  Beams  is  what  the  Sa¬ 
vages  very  much  ufe  to  make  their  Bows 
of. 

■38.  How  to  make  Sugar  from  the  Canes. 

THE  Americans  having  cut  their 
Canes  above  the  firft  Joynt  and 
freed  them  from  their  Leaves  make 
’em  in  Bundles,  and  carry  them  to  the 
Mill,  which  is  compos’d  of  three  Rollers  of 
an  equal  Size,  and  equally  arm’d  with  Plates 
of  Iron,  where  the  Canes  are  to  pafs  thro9 
them.  The  Roller  in  the  middle,  is  raffed 
much  higher  than  the  reft,  to  the  end  that 
.the  two  Poles,  which  are  affixed  crofs  ways 
at  the  Top;  and  likewife  the  fieafts  which 
are  yoked  to  them,  may  turn  about  freely, 
without  being  hindred  by  the  Machine.  The 
great  Roller  in  the  middle  is  furrounded 
with  a  Cog,  full  of  Teeth,  which  bite  upon 
the  Sides  of  the  two  other  Rollers  adjoining 
to  it,  which  makes  them  turn  about,  grind 
and  bruife  the  Canes,  which  pafs  quite  round 
the  great  Roller  and  come  out  dry,  and 
fqueez’d  from  all  their  Juice.  If  by  Accident 
the  Indians ,  or  whoever  feeds  the  Mill  with 
Canes,  fhou’d  happen  to  have  his  Fingers 
catch’d  in  the  Mill,  they  mud  immediately 
cut  oft  his  Arm,  lead  the  whole  Body  fhou’d 
be  drawn  in  and  ground  to  Pieces:  There¬ 
fore  as  foon  as  they  fee  any  one  have  his  Fin¬ 
ger  or  Hand  catch’d,  the  Perfon  (landing  by 
cuts  off  his  Arm  with  a  Hanger,  and  fends 
Word  prefently  to  have  him  cured.  The 
Juice  falling  into  a  Veil'd  which  is  below  the 
Mill,  and  being  drawn  off,  runs  by  a  little 
Channel  into  the  firft  Boiler,  which  holds 
about  two  Hogfheads,  where  it  is  heated  by 
a  fmall  Fire,  and  fet  a  boiling,  in  order  to 
make  a  very  thick  Scum  arife:  The  IVeft - 
Indians  keep  this  Scum  to  feed  their  Cattle 
with.  This  Liquour  being  well  feum’d  is  put 
snto  a  fécond  Boiler ,  where  it  is  fet  to  work 
again,  by  throwing  on,  from  time  to  time, 
bût  Water,  in  which  they  have  beat  up  feme 
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Eggs;  having  been  thus  purified ,  they  pafs 
this  Sugar  thro’  Strainers  ;  and  after  it  has 
done  running  put  it  into  a  third  Boiler, 
which  is  of  Brafs  or  Copper,  and  then  again 
upon  another  refining  into  a  fourth  Boiler; 
and  when  it  begins  to  cool,  and  you  find  it 
rifes  to  a  grain,  pafs  your  Scimmer,  or 
wooden  Spathula  underneath  it,  from  the 
right  to  the  left  to  fee  what  Quality  your 
Graining  is  of:  The  Sugar  being  thus  ready, 
and  while  it  remains  hot,  caft  it  into  the 
Moulds,  or  Earthen-Pots,  with  Holes  in  their 
Bottoms,  yet  (hut:  At  the  End  of  twenty 
four  Hours,  which  is  the  ordinary  Time  the 
Sugar  takes  to  incorporate,  the  Negroes  car¬ 
ry  the  Pots  into  their  Ware-Houfes;  and  after 
they  have  opened  the  Holes,  and  pierced  the 
Sugar,  they  fet  the  Moulds  upon  little  Pots 
or  Jars,  in  order  to  receive  the  Syrup  or 
Mo  l off  es  which  runs  from  it.  And  when  the 
Syrup  is  run  from  the  Sugar  in.  the  Moulds; 
you  may  afterwards  cut  it  with  a  Knife; 
which  being  fo  done  from  the  Pots,  is  call’d 
the  greyiffi  Mufcauado  Sugar;  which  as  fuch 
is  very  ljttle  in  Ufe,  but  is  the  Bafis  and 
Foundation  of  all  the  other  Sugars  fold  a- 
mong  us. 

Of  Caffonade*  cr  Powder  Sugar. 

The  Caffonade ,  or  Sugar  of  the  Leeward - 
Iflands ,  is  made  from  the  Grey  Mufcayado 
run  again  ;  and  after  it  has  been  clarify ’d, 
drain’d  and  bak’d,  is  caft  into  the  Moulds, 
and  fo  prepared  for  Ufe,  as  we  have  been 
fpeaking  before:  After  which  they  divide 
the  Loaves,  when  taken  out  of  the  Moulds, 
into  three  Sorts,  the  Top,  the  Middle  and 
the  Bottom,  which  they  dry  feparately  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  Finenefs:  The  fineft  Pow¬ 
der  Sugar  is  that  of  Brajil ,  which  is  extream- 
ly  white,  dry,  and  well  grained,  of  a  vio¬ 
let  Fafte  and  Flavour.  The  Caffonade , 
or  Powder- Sugar,  is  much  in  ufe  among  the 
Confedlioners  ;  above  all  that  of  Brafil ,  by 
reafon  that  it  is  lefs  fubjedl  to  candy,  upon 
which  Account  the  Confedfioners  value  it 
the  more. 

The  Sugar,  which  we  improperly  call  Sugar 
of  feven  Pound  Weight,  becaufe  it  as  often 
weighs  ten  or  twelve,  is  made  of  the  Grey 
Mufcavado  form’d  into  Loaves,  as  we  have 
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defcribed  before.  The  Sugar  of  feven 
Pounds  is  diftinguifh’d  into  three  Sorts;  to 
wit,  the  white,  the  fécond  and  the  laft, 
which  is  of  a  brown  Colour  at  the  Top  of 
the  Loaf;  the  whiter  the  Sugar  is,  the  better 
ftov’d,  grain’d  and  dry’d  ,  the  more  it  is  e- 
fleem’d.  The  lefs  the  Moulds  are,  that  is, 
the  lefs  the  Loaf  is  made,  and  the  whiter 
it  is,  fo  much  the  dearer  :  The  Life  of  which 
is  to  make  choice  Syrups,  white  Confers , 
and  preferve  Abricots ,  and  the  like,  or  make 
Prefents  of. 


to  the  Body,  by  reafon  of  its  naufeous  Tafle, 
and  its  near  Alliance  to  the  Molojjes  them- 
lelves,  wh  ch  fome  call  the  Syrup  of  Sugar, 
and  which  is  of  no  manner  of  UfeinPhy- 
fick  ;  great  Quantities  of  it  are  ufed  in  Hol¬ 
land  10  temper  with  their  Snuff  and  to  fell 
to  poor  People  inftead  of  Sugar;  I  have  been 
allured  that  Molojjes  are  better  for  diflilling 
their  Rum  than  the  Mujcavado  Sugar. 

Oj  white  and  red  Sugar- Candy. 


Of  Sugar-Royal ,  and  Demy-Royal. 

The  Sugar  call’d  Royal ,  from  its  extraor¬ 
dinary  Whitenefs,  is  from  the  fmall  white 
Sugar,  or  Powder-Sugar,  o ïBraJîl,  melted 
and  call  into  Loaf  as  the  former.  This  Su¬ 
gar-Royal  is  extreamly  white  throughout  the 
whole,  that  is  to  fay,  as  line  at  the  Topas 
the  Bottom,  of  a  clear,  compad,  Ihining 
Grain,  notwithfianding  ealie  to  break,  which 
is  the  general  Obfervation  of  Sugars ,  that 
they  are  well  bak’d,  and  of  a  kindly  Sort. 
We  fell  belides,  another  Sort  we  call  Demy- 
Royal,  which  is  a  fmall  Sugar-Loaf,  very 
white,  and  wrap’d  in  a  blue  Paper  which 
comes  from  Holland . 

The  Dutch  formerly  brought  us  Sugars  of 
eighteen  and  twenty  Pounds,  wrap’d  in  Pa¬ 
per,  made  of  Palm-Leaves;  for  which  Rea¬ 
fon  it  was  call’d  Palm  Sugar;  which  was  a 
white  fat  Sugar  of  a  good  Sort,  and  a  Violet 
Tafle.  We  have,  belides,  another  Sugar 
from  the  Maderas,  but  we  final  1  fay  nothing  of 
that,  becaufe  we  have  it  from  lèverai  other 
IfLnds  much  better. 

Of  Brown-Sugar. 

This  brown  Sugar  is  one  Sort  of  the  Muf- 
cavado ,  which  they  turn  to  Powder-Sugar, 
and  is  made  of  the  Syrup  of  the  Seven-Pound 
Sugar,  after  the  fame  Manner  as  the  others 
are  made.  The  Ufe  of  the  brown-Sugar  was 
formerly  very  conliderable,  in  that  it  ferv’d 
to  put  into  Cly fiers,  inftead  of  Chryftal  Mine¬ 
ral.  At  prefent  feveral  Apothecaries ,  very 
improperly,  imploy  it  to  make  many  of  their 
Syrups  with,  which  muff  be  very  difguftful 


The  white  Sugar-Candy,  is  made  of  the 
white  Lisbon  Sugar,  and  white  Sugar 
melted  together,  and  boiled  to  a  Candy  thus. 
Diflolve  your  Sugar  in  pure  Water,  then  boil 
it  to  the  Confiftency  of  a  Syrup,  which  pour 
into  Pots  or  Veffels,  wherein  little  Sticks 
have  been  laid  in  order;  let  it  be  put  into  a 
cool,  quiet  Place,  four  or  five  Days  without 
flirting;  fo  will  the  Cryflal ,  or  Sugar-Can¬ 
dy,  flick  clofe  to  the  Sticks.  Chufe  your 
Sugar  white,  dry,  clear  and  tranfparem* 
The  very  fined  Candy  we  have  comes  from 
Holland ,  and  it  is  fold  for  Four- Pence  or 
Five-Pence  a  Pound  dearer  than  that  of  Tours, 
Orleans ,  Paris ,  and  other  Places.  7Te  red 
Sugar-Candy  is  made  the  fame  Way  with  the 
white,  except  that  this  is  made  with  Brown 
Mufcavado.  Both  Sorts  are  better  for  Rheums , 
Coughs ,  Colds ,  Catarrhs ,  Ajlhma's ,  U  heezings , 
&c.  than  common  Sugar;  becaufe  being 
harder,  they  take  longer  time  to  melt  in 
in  the  Mouth;  and  wnbailf  keep  the  Throat 
and  Stomach  moifler  than  Sugar  does.  Put 
into  the  Eyes  in  fine  Powder,  they  takeaway 
their  Dimnefs,  and  heal  them  being  Blood- 
fhot,  as  they  cleanfe  old  Sores,  being  ftrew’d 
gently  upon  them. 


Of  Barley  Sugar,  white  and  Amber- colour'd, 
Sugar  of  Roles,  Paftiles  of  Portugal,  &c. 


Barley-Sugar  is  made  either  of  white  Su¬ 
gar  or  brown  :  The  firfl  Sort,  which  is  often 
call’d  Sugar- P enids ,  is  boil’d  till  the  Sugar 
becomes  brittle,  and  will  eafily  break  after 
it  be  cold.  When  it  is  boil'd  to  a  height,  call 
it  upon  a  Marble,  that  is  firfl  lubricated 
with  Oil  of  fweet  Almonds;  and  afterwards 
work  it  to  a  Pafte,  in  any  Figure  you  fan¬ 
cy.  The  other  Sort,  improperly  call’d  Bar - 
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ley- Sugar ,  is  made  of  your  Caffonnade ,  or 
coarfe  Powder  Sugar,  clarify’d  and  boii’d  to 
aToughnefs  that  will  work  with  your  Hands 
to  any  Shape;  and  is  commonly  made  up  in 
little  twilled  Sticks.  This  Kind  of  Sugar  is 
more  difficult  to  make  than  the  other,  becaufe 
of  hitting  the  exaéf  Proportion  of  boiling  it 
to  fuch  a  Height  that  they  may  work  it  as  they 
pleafe.  Sugar  of  Rofes,  is  made  of  white  Su¬ 
gar  clarify’d,  and  boil’d  to  the  Confidence  of 
Tablets,  or  little  Cakes,  in  Rofe- water,  and 
fo  cad  into  what  Form  you  like  bed.  The 
Pafliles,  or  Portugal  Lozenges ,  are  made  the 
fame  Way,  of  the  fined  Sugar  that  can  be 
had,  to  which  is  added  foine  Ambergrife ,  or 
any  other  Perfume,  mod  grateful  to  the 
Maker’s  Fancy. 

Of  Sugar-Plums. 

There  are  infiniteVariety  of  Flowers,  Seeds, 
Berries,  Kernels,  Plums,  and  the  like,  which 
are,  by  the  Confe&ioners,  cover’d  with  Su¬ 
gar,  and  carry  the  Name  of  Sugar- P lums , 
which  would  be  endlefs  to  fet  down,  and  are 
too  frivolous  for  a  Work  of  this  Nature: 
The  mod  common  of  the  Shops  are  Carraivay- 
Confeéisj  Coriander ,  and  Nonpareille ,  which  is 
nothing  but  Orrice-Powder  cover’d  with  Su¬ 
gar;  and  what  is  much  in  Vogue  at  Paris 
Is  your  green  Anife  :  Befides  thefe,  we  have  Al¬ 
mond  Confedls,  Chocolate,  Coffee,  Barber¬ 
ries,  Piftachia  Nuts,  Orange  Chips  and 
Flowers,  Lemon-peel,  Cinamon,  Cloves, and 
many  other  Roots,  Barks,  Fruits,  Flowers, 
too  numerous  to  fpeak  of,  together  with 
Fades,  liquid  Confierions,  and  the  like; 
many  of  which  are  ufeful  in  the  Apothecaries 
Shops,  as  green  Ginger,  Oranges,  jelly  of 
Barberries,  &c. 

Of  Spirit  and  Oil  of  Sugar. 

This  Spirit  is  made  by  the  Affidance  of  Spi¬ 
rit  of  Sal  Armoniack ,  and  Chymical  Glaffes, 
Furnaces,  &c.  and  becomes  an  acrid  Spirit; 
which,  after  Redlification,  is  a  powerful  Ape¬ 
ritive,  and  proper  for  many  Difeafes,  as  the 
Gravel,  Dropfy,  and  Dyfentery.  The  Dofe 
is  as  much  as  is  fufficient  to  make  an  agree¬ 
able  Acidity  in  any  convenient  Liquor  pro¬ 
per  to  the  Didemper.  As  the  Oil  of  Sugar 
lhat  remains  after  Rectification ,  is  a  black 


dinking  Oil,  I  diall  dired  you  to  another 
Sort,  which,  driCtly  fpeaking,  is  notan  Oil, 
but  rather  a  Liquor  of  Sugar,  or  an  Oil  per 
Deliquium .  This  is  made  by  putting  your 
Sugar  into  a  hard  Egg^  and  Petting  it  in  a 
cold  Place,  to  run  into  a  Liquor,  the  fame 
Way  that  Oil  of  Myrip  is  made;  and  is 
us’d  to  beautify  the  Face,  or  inwardly  to 
remove  Pains  in  the  Stomach. 

Sugar ,  in  Latin  Saccharum ,  or 
Lemery .  Succharum ,  Zaccharum ,  or  Zuccha- 
rum ,  is  an  effential  Salt,  of  a  Kind  of 
Reed  call’d  Arundo  Saccharfera,  or  the  Sugar- 
Cane, which  grows  plentifully  in  manyParts  of 
the  Indies. ,  as  in  BraJU,  and  other  Places^  This 
Plant  bears  on  each  Joint  a  Cane  of  five  or* 
fix  Foot  high,  adorn  d  with  long,  draight, 
green  Leaves,  and  carries  on  its  Top  a  Silver- 
colour’d  Flower,  likeaPlumeof  Feathers. 

The  Juice  of  the  Canes  is  made  by  prefi¬ 
fing  them  thro’  the  Rowlers  of  a  Mill,  from 
whence  there  runs  a  great  Quantity  of  fweet 
pleafant  Juice,  which  being  put  into  Boilers, 
the  watry  Part  is,  by  the  Force  of  the  Fire, 
evaporated,  till  it  comes  to  a  Confidency; 
after  which  they  cad  k  into  a  Mixture  made 
of  certain  Ingredients,  fit  to  cleanfe  and  pre¬ 
pare  it  for  graining.  All  the  Time  it  is 
boiling,  with  large  Copper  Scummers  they 
take  off  the  Scum,  which  condantly  rifes  in 
great  Quantities,  untill  it  be  fit  to  empty  in¬ 
to  Coolers,  viz»  till  it  arrives  to  its  jud  Bo¬ 
dy:  From  the  Coolers,  it  is  again  fhifted  into 
Earthen  Pots,  with  Holes  in  their  Bottoms, 
and  other  Pots  they  call  Drips,  under  them, 
for  receiving  the  Moloffes  ;  which,  in  about 
a  Months  Time,  will  be  feparated  from  that 
which  afterwards  is  call’d  Mujcavado  Sugar , 
being  of  a  pale  yellowifh  Colour:  This  is 
then  knock’d  out  of  the  Pots,  and  put  into 
Casks,  or  Hogfheads,  for  Tranfportation. 

The  fird  Kind  of  Moloffes  is  either  boil’d 
up  again  to  draw  from  it  a  Sort  of  duskifli, 
pale- grey  Sugar,  call’d  Paneels ,  or  fent  in 
Casks  for  England.  From  this  Sugar  there 
drips  a  fécond  Sort  of  Moloffes ,  which,  with 
the  Scum  that  arifes  in  all  the  Boilings,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  Walkings  of  the  Boilers, 
Coolers,  Pots,  and  other  Indrumerns,  is  pre- 
ferved  in  great  Ciderns,  where  it  ferments; 
from  which  they  didîll  that  famous  Spirit 
call’d  Rum ,  a  noble  Liquor,  not  at  all  infe¬ 
rior  in  Strength  to  French  Brandy,  nor  yet  in 

Goodnefs 
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Goodnefs  or  medical  Virtues,  the  Flavour 
or  Paiatablenefs  being  fet  a  tide,  having  an 
Empyreuma ,  from  a  foetid  Oil  it  acquires 
in  the  Ditlillation. 

The  next  Thing  to  be  confidered  is,  the 
Refining  of  Sugar,  to  wit,  the  Mufcavado 
Sugar  ;  which  is  thus:  They  put  it  into  re¬ 
fining  Coppers,  mix’d  with  Lime  Water, 
where,  as  it  boils  over  a  gentle  Fire,  much 
Scum  will  arife ,  which  is  taken  off  conftantly 
till  it  comes  to  a  fufficient  Confiftency  for 
mixing  it  with  the  whites  of  Eggs  well 
beaten  up  in  order  to  clarify  it;  this  being 
done,  it  is  boiled  up  to  a  proper  Height  for 
refin’d  Sugar,  and  fo  turn’d  oft' into  Coolers, 
from  whence  it  is  put  into  fuch  draining  Pots 
as  afore-mention’d,  with  their  Drips  :  When 
thofe  Pots  have  ftood  draining  or  dripping 
eight  or  ten  Days,  then  Clay,  properly  tem¬ 
per’d,  is  put  upon  the  Pots,  which  is  renew’d 
as  often  as  Occalion  requires  :  This  forces 
down  all  the  MoloJJes ,  fo  that  in  feven  or 
eight  Weeks  Time  thefe  Sugars  will  be  fit 
for  Casking. 

Thefe  Molojfes ,  thus  proceeding  from  re¬ 
fin’d  Sugar,  are  boil’d  up  again  and  all  the 
former  Work  repeated;  from  whence  comes 
another  Sort  of  white  Sugar,  call’d  Baftard 
White:  From  this  Sugar  there  drips  a  fécond 
Sort  of  Molojfes ,  fit  for  nothing  but  the  Still 
to  make  Rum  of;  it  is  alfo  to  be  obferv’d, 
that  little  or  nothing  is  wafted  in  the  refining 
but  you  have  it  fome  Ways  or  another,  for 
as  much  as  the  refined  Sugar  wants  of  its 
firft  Weight,  you  have  it  in  the  Scum  and 
the  MoloJJes ,  or  Recrement  running  from  it. 
After  this  Elaboration  of  Sugar  for  refining 
it  is  over,  they  put  up  in  Casks  or  Hoglheads 
that  which  is  call’d  Powder-Sugar,  or  make 
into  Loaves  what  they  call  Loaf-Sugar  ;  both 
of  which  is  efteem’d  in  Goodnefs,  according 
to  the  Number  of  Times  they  have  been 
refin’d, 

When  Sugar  has  been  but  once  refin’d,  it 
is  a  little  fat  or  oily:  Now  to  refine  it  far¬ 
ther,  it  isdiffolv’d  again  in  Lime-Water,  and 
boil’d  as  before  directed,  taking  off  the  Scum 
all  the  while,  &c.  TheSweetnefs  Sugar  has, 
is  thought  to  proceed  from  an  efifential,  acid 
Salt,  mixed  wirh  fome  oily  Particles,  of 
which  it  confifts;  for  if  by  Diftillaiion,  we 
feparate  the  oily  Parts  from  the  faline,  nei¬ 
ther  of  them  will  be  Sweet,  but  the  faline 
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will  be  acid,  and  the  Oil  1  n fT p  1  d  upon  the 
l  ongue,  becaufe  it  makes  little  or  no  Im- 
preflion  upon  the  Nerve  of  Tailing;  but 
when  the  acid  is  entirely  mix’d  with  it,  the 
Edges  or  Points  of  the  Acid  penetrate  the 
Pores  of  the  guftatoiy  Nerve,  and,  by  open¬ 
ing  them,  carry  in  the  oily  Particles,  and 
make  them  alfo  penetrate  and  irritate  the 
Nerve,  whereby  the  fweetnefs  of  the  Tafte 
is  produc’d. 

The  Powder- Sugar,  or  that  which  is  lefs 
refin’d,  makes  a  Tweeter  Impreffion  upon  the 
Tongue  than  the  Loaf  Sugar,  or  that  which 
is  more  refin’d,  becaufe  it  contains  more  oily 
or  fat  Particles,  thereby  it  remains  the  long¬ 
er  upon  the  Tafte:  This  makes  fome  pre¬ 
fer  the  courfet  before  the  finer,  for  Ufe  and 
Sweetening.  Sugar  was  firft  known  or  pro¬ 
duc’d  into  the  Eaft-Indies,  afterwards  in  Bar¬ 
bary  and  the  African  Iflands,  as  the  Maderas , 
Canaries ,  &c.  then  in  th zWeJl  Indies,  as  Ja¬ 
maica,  Barbadoes ,  Nevis,  Antegoa,  Montferrat , 
as  alfo  in  the  Spanijh  Indies',  laftly,  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  as  Spain  and  Portugal ,  but  not  in  that 
Plenty  as  it  is  produc’d  in  the  Weft-Indies , 
If  you  make  choice  of  it  from  the  Place, 
that  from  the  Maderas  was  formerly  account¬ 
ed  the  beft  ;  that  from  the  Canaries  next, 
and  that  from  St .  Thomas's  laft  ;  but  now  our 
fine  Jamaica  and  Barbadoes  Sugar  is  inferior 
to  none;  and  next  to  them  is  reckon’d  the 
Lisbon  Sugar,  which  is  the  fatter,  and  not  fo 
white.  If  youchufe  it  for  Colour  the  whiteft, 
is  the  beft;  then  the  next  to  white,  is  that 
of  the  Cream- Colour,  or  pale  yellow;  and 
laftly,  the  red.  If  you  chufe  it  from  the 
making,  the  treble  refin’d  is  beft,  and  that 
which  is  form’d  into  the  Loaf,  the  whiteft  of 
which  will  look  like  the  driven  Snow. 

It  is  good  for  the  Bread  and  Lungs,  to 
fmooth  their  Roughnefs,  take  away  Afthma’s, 
Hoarfenefs,  eafe  Coughing,  and  to  attenuate 
and  cut  tough  Flegm,  affli&ing  the  Fibres 
of  thofe  Parts:  It  is  very  profitable  for  the 
Kidneys  and  Bladder,  and  in  all  the  Cafes 
afore-mention’d;  but  is  reputed  bad  for  fuch 
as  are  troubled  with  Vapours  and  Hyfterick 
Fits,  and  therefore  fuch  Perfons  ought  to 
avoid  the  Ufe  of  it.  Refin’d  Sugar  is  the 
(harper,  and  better  to  attenuate,  cut,  and 
cleanfe;  but  the  unrefin’d,  to  levigate  and 
Unify,  and  fo  the  better  for  the  Lungs;  but 
being  conftantly  us’d,  rots  and  decays  the 
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Fceth ,  and  makes  the  Gums  fcorbutick,  a-d!y,  Sugar  of  Violets;  3d î y ,  Tinéktre  and 
i  here  are  many  Preparations,  befides  Con-  Liquor,  acid  Spirit  and  Oil,  Sugar  Pentds, 
ieds^  and  Sweet-Meats,  made  of  Sugar;  the  Eifence  of  Sugar  and  the  like» 
chief  of  which  are,  fird,  Sugar  of  Rofes; 
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X»  Of  Wood  of  Mots. 

OF  all  the  Woods  fold  in  the 
Shops,  we  have  none  more 
precious,  more  valuable  and 
rare,  than  the  true  Wood  of  Aloes ,  or  Xy- 
loales ;  upon  which  Account  it  is  very  little 
known,  and  every  one  is  liable  to  mi  Fake 
the  Wood,  which  makes  it  eafy  to  be  counter¬ 
feited  ;  fo  that  it  is  a  difficult  Matter  to  know 
It  pofitively,  it  being  defcrib’d  fo  differently 
by  different  Authors:  And  I  cannot  think 
any  more  mi  flak  en  than  thofe  who  write  like 
Mr.  de  Furetiere ,  who  fays,  that  Aloes  is  a 
large  Tree  that  grows  in  the  Indies  ten  Foot 
high,  that  the  Trunk  is  of  the  Thicknefs  of  a 
Man’s  Thigh,on  the  Head  of  which  is  placed 
a  vaft  Heap  of  thick  indented  Leaves,  large 
at  the  Bottom*  which  narrow  themfelves  to 
a  Point,  and  are  four  Foot  long.  The  Flower 
Is  red  intermix’d  with  yellow,  and  double 
like  a  Julyflower ;  it  is  fupported  by  the 
little  Branches  which  arife  from  the  Trunk, 
with  the  Leaves,  among  which  they  are  hid  : 
From  the  laid  Flower  comes  a  Fruit,  round 
like  a  large  Weight,  white  and  red:  They 
îake  the  Juice  from  the  Leaves,  by  flitting 
(them  with  a  Knife;  and  they  gather  them 
with  the  Calabaffes  or  Gourds ,  which,  when 
•drfd  in  the  Sun3..are  prepar’d  to  make  Rofin 


of.  This  wood  is  fpotted,  fcented,  and  bit¬ 
ter.  The  Bark  is  fo  curious,  that  it  refembles 
a  Skin  that  is  of  a  changeable  Colour. 

There  are  feveral  Sorts  of  it,  but  the  bed 
is  the  Agallochum  of  India,  which  comes  from” 
Galecut.  The  fined  is  the  black  Kind,  of  a 
changeable  Colour,  full,  heavy,  folid,  and 
thick  which  cannot  be  whitened,  and  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  fet  on  Fire.  Î  do  not  know  whether 
Mr.  Furetiere ,  in  his  Defcription  before,  does 
not  confound  the  Plant  which  produces  the- 
Aloes ,  with  the  Tree  which  affords  us  the 
true  Wood  of  Aloes.  There  are  others  which 
pretend  to  affirm,  we  cannot  have  the  true 
Wood  of  Aloes,  and  that  it  grows  not  in 
this  terredrial  Paradife,  it  having  been 
fwept  away  by  the  Deluge:  And  others  will 
not  allow  it  us,  becaufe  it  is  not  produc’d 
among  us,  except  in  Deferts,  and  upon  in- 
acceffible  Mountains  ;  not  only  from  their 
Height,  but  becaufe  of  the  wild  Beads  that 
inhabit  among  them,  as  the  Lion,  the  Tiger,  , 
the  Panther,  and  the  like;  befides  a  thou- 
fand  other  idle  Stories,  that  are  told  about  this 
Wood:  To  confute  all  which,  I  fhall  only 
tell  you,  that  the  Embaflfadors  from  the  King¬ 
dom  of  Siam,  brought  of  this  true  Wood  to 
prefent  to  the  King  of  France  now  reigning, 
as  well  wrought  as  unwrought;  among  the 
red,  a  Bafon,  with  its  Salver,  proper  to  wafh 
the  Hands  in,  made  at  Siam,  after  the  Mode  of 
that  Gountryo.  This  Bafon,  tho’  of  Wood,  .is*. 

more.- 
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more  efteem’d  than  if  it  had  been  of  maffy 
Gold,  becaufe  made  of  the  Tree  of  the  true 
Aloes  Wood  growing  at  Bantam  and  in  China , 
and  which  is  of  the  Si2,e  and  Shape  of  the 
Olive-Tree,  having  Leaves  fomething  after 
the  fame  Sort;  after  which  grows  a  little 
round  Fruit,  like  our  Cherry.  They  bring 
a  Quantity  of  it  from  Surat  ^  but  the  moil 
refinous  of  it  is  moft  valu’d,  and  it  is  di- 
ftinguifh’d  into  larger  and  le  (Ter  Pieces. 

It  is  obferveable,  that  the  Trunk  of  this 
Tree  is  of  three  Colours,  which  are  no  other 
than  different  Parts  taken  from  the  Thicknefs 
of  the  fame  Subftance:  The  firft  Wood, 
which  lies  immediately  under  the  Bark,  is  of 
a  black  Colour,  folid,  heavy,  and  almoft 
like  black  Ebony;  and  by  Reafon  of  its  Co¬ 
lour,  the  Portuguefe  call  it  Eagle  Wood.  The 
Second,  which  is  a  light  veiny  Wood,  like 
rotten  Wood,  and  of  a  tann’d  Colour,  is 
what  we  call  Columhack ,  or  the  true  Wood 
of  Aloes .  The  third  Sort,  which  is  the 
Heart,  is  a  precious  Wood  of  'Tamback ,  or 
Calamback\  But  the  great  Scarcity,  and  high 
Price  of  it,  is  the  Reafon  why  I  (hall  fay  no 
more  of  it,  having  never  feen  any  of  it. 

We  ought  to  chufe  the  Columback-Wood  of 
a  fhining  Dye,  as  green  without  as  a  Leek, 
and  of  a  light  yellow  within,  bitter  in 
Tafte,  efpecially  when  it  is  held  fometime 
in  the  Mouth,  from  whence  it  takes  theName 
of  Aloes- Wood,  becaufe  it  has  a  Bitternefs 
like  that  of  the  Aloes ,  but  is  lighter  and  more 
porous,  like  rotten  Wood;  and  when  put 
into  the  Fire,  will  bum  like  Wax  and  yield 
a  fweet  Smell. 

This  Wood  of  Aloes ,  when  dried,  is  of  no 
other  Ufe  in  Phyfick,  than  that  it  is  a  ftrong 
Aromatick  :  As  to  the  Eagle-Wood ,  it  is  of 
no  Ufe  in  France ,  and  it  ferves  the  Indians  on¬ 
ly  to  make  their  fmall  Wares  with;  befides, 
it  is  too  fcarce  in  France  to  make  any  Thing  of 
it,  which  is  quite  contrary  to  the  Notion 
of  thofe  who  have  writ  of  it,  and  fay,  that  it 
is  very  common.  As  to  the  Columback-Wood, 
or  true  Aloes ,  we  have  Quantities  enough  of 
other  Kinds  brought  to  us,  which  bear  the 
fame  Name;  but  as  it  is  impoffible  for  me 
to  difcover  all  the  Differences,  I  fhall  fatisfy 
my  felf  to  inform  you  that  you  ought  to  re¬ 
ject  all  others  whatfoever,  that  are  not  the 
fuppofed  Wood  we  have  been  fpeaking  of, 
which  is  entirely  different  from  others,  both 
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in  Shape  and  Figure,  in  that  the  pretended 
Wood  of  Aloes  is  in  great  heavy  Pieces,  as 
well  red  as  green  ,  and  likewife  of  feveral 
other  Colours,  which  make  it  eafter  to  know 
the  Difference,  in  that  the  true  Golumback  is 
commonly  in  flat  light  Pieces.  Some  People 
will  have  it  that  the  Lignum  Vita ,  which  is 
at  Fount ainble au,  and  in  the  Royal  Garden 
at  Paris ,  is  the  Tree  that  yields  the  Aloes - 
Wood ;  but  I  have  prov’d  it  otherwife,  in  let¬ 
ting  the  Wood  lie  in  the  Ground  three  Years; 
at  the  End  of  which  i  have  taken  it  out,  and 
after  having  expos’d  it  to  the  Air  fume  Time, 
the  ffrong  Smell  and  Taffe  it  had  in  Life,  has 
been  quite  loft,  and  it  has  become  extreamly 
light,  of  an  infipid  Tafte,  and  white  without 
and  within. 

Aloes ,  Agallochum ,  Xyloaloes ,  or 
Wood  of  Aloes ,  is  brought  from  Lemery . 
Bantam  in  the  Eaft- Indies  where 
they  call  it  Columback.  It  comes  to  us  in 
Chips,  and  is  of  a  moft  fragrant  Smell,  and 
darkifti  Colour;  the  knotty  refinous  and 
blackifh  Sort,  which  is  many  Times  full  of 
black  Refin  like  Aloes,  is  reckon’d  the  beft  ; 
or  that  which  is  of  blackifh  Purple,  with 
Afti-  colour’d  Veins,  of  a  bitter  Tafte  and 
heavy  :  The  chief  Sign  of  its  Goodnefs  is, 
that  the  Chips  being  put  into  Water  will 
fwim,  and  when  burning  on  Fire-Coals, 
they  will  fweat  or  fry,  afford  a  fweet  Scent, 
and  leave  Bubbles  behind  them,  not  eafily 
vanifhing.  It  is  hot  and  dry,  cephalick, 
neurotick,  ftomachick,  cardiac,  alexiphar- 
mick,  (Lengthens  the  Brain,  Heart,  Nerves, 
Spirits  and  whole  Body;  is  excellent  againft 
Paintings  and  Swoonings,  and  kills  Worms 
by  its  Bitternefs;  Dofe  in  Powder,  half  a 
Dram  to  a  Dram»  The  Chymical  Oil  is  like¬ 
wife  us’d  like  that  of  Rhodium ,  and  fome- 
times  internally  to  the  fame  Purpofes  as  the 
Wood. 

Of  Afpaiathum  or  Rofe-WoodL 

HIS  Afpaiathum  is  a  Wood, 
which  was  no  otherwife  known  Pom  et. 
to  the  Ancients,  but  for  the  true  A- 
loes-Wood,  and  might  be  taken  for  the  fame, 
at  prefent,  if  we  bad  not  been  inform’d 
otherwife,  from  the  Accounts  and  Relations 
of  other  Perfons,upon  which  we  have  made 
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Enquiries  into  the  Bottom  of  the  Matter;  and 
it  is  nor  without  tome  Diligence  we  have 
clear’d  up  the  Truth,  upon  which  I  may 
venture  to  fay,  I  under  (land  what  we  fell  for 
Afpalathum,  There  are  three  forts  of  Wood 
bear  thisName.  Thefirfl  is  a  bîackifh  Wood, 
which  I  believe  to  be  the  true  Eagle-W'ood. 
The  fécond  is  a  Wood  fomething  bitter 
throughout,  heavy,  oily,  full  of  Veins  of 
different  Colours,  and  all  mixed  together 
make  it  a  reddifh  Wood  ;  it  is  cover’d  with 
a  grey  Bark,  thick  and  very  rugged.  As  to 
the  Figure  of  the  fard  Tree,  the  Leaves, 
Flowers,  Fruit  and  Country  where  it  grows, 
I  know  no  farther  than  what  I  have  faid, 
whether  this  be  the  falfe  or  true  Afpalathum  ; 
but  it  is  what  is  mod  receiv’d  for  fuch,  by 
thofe  who  are  fuppos’d  to  know  it  the  bed, 
and  which  we  fell  for  the  fame. 

The  third  Afpalathum- Wood  is  known, 
and  common  among  us,  when  the  two  before¬ 
mention  d  are  unknown  and  fcarce.  This 
third  fort  is  that  we  call  Rhodium ,  or  Rofe- 
Wood ,  becaufe  it  has  a  Smell  altogether  re- 
fembling  that  of  Rofes.  The  Rofe- Wood  is 
of  the  Colour  of  the  Leaf,  which  is  brought 
from  feveral  Parts  of  the  Levant,  but  chiefly 
from  the  Ides  of  Rhodes  and  Cyprus ,  from 
whence  it  takes  the  Name  of  Rofe  or  Cyprus - 
Wood. 

This  which  we  call  Rofe-H7ood  of  Guada- 
loupa ,  is  properly  that  which  the  Inhabitants 
of  Martinico  call  Cyprus- id7ood.  It  is  very 
certain  that  there  are  two  forts  of  Rofe- 
Wood  which  we  confound  together  by  that 
Name,  without  making  ufe  of  that  of  Cy¬ 
prus  ;  for  the  two  Trees  fo  exa&ly  refemble 
one  another  in  Height,  Size,  Bark,  Leaves, 
Flowers  and  Smell,  that  mod  part  of  the  In¬ 
habitants  midake  one  for  the  other  :  I  have, 
notwithdanding,  feen  fome  curious  People  of 
Guadaloupa ,  which  have  call’d  this  Wood, 
which  the  Inhabitants  of  Martinico  call  Rofe- 
Wood,  Marble-Wood  ;  becaufe  the  Heart 
of  the  Wood  is  ffain’d  like  Marble,  with 
white,  black,  and  yellow,  which  is  the  only 
Didin&ion  I  could  obferve.  This  Tree 
grows  very  high  and  draig.hr,  with  long 
Leaves  like  the  Chefnur,  but  more  pliant, 
hairy  and  whiter  ;  it  bears  large  Cluders  of 
fmall  white  Flowers,  and  afrer  them  little 
fmooth  black  Seeds  ;  the  Bark  of  the  Wood 
Is  whitiflig  and  ahnod  like  the  young  Oak  ; 
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’Fis  troublefome  to  bear  the  Smell,  becaufe 
it  is  Co  fweet,  that  the  Rofe  cannot  compare 
with  it.  This  Wood  lofes  it’s  Smell  in  time, 
but  it  recovers  it  again  upon  being  frefh  cur, 
or  dronglyrub’d  one  Piece  againd  another,  it 
is  likewife  very  good  to  build  withal. 

This  Wood  is  us’d  to  make  Beads  of,  and  is 
of  fome  fmall  Ufe  in  Phyflck,  by  reafon  of 
its  fine  Smell,  which  is  ferviceable  to  the  Dt- 
dillers  to  make  Rofe- Water,  or  at  lead  to 
give  their  Rofe-Water  a  good  Scent.  7Te 
Surgeons  and  Barbers  ufe  it  in  Décodions 
and  Tindures  for  their  feveral  Purpofes. 
Some  People  implov  this  indead  of  Citron 
Sanders ,  and  after  it  is  reduc’d  to  Powder, 
mix  it  up  in  Pafliles  for  burning.  The  Dutch 
draw  a  white  Oil  from  it  very  odoriferous, 
and  which  they  tranfport  abroad  for  Oil  of 
Rhodium ,  and  which  we  fell  upon  feveral 
Occafions,  as  to  the  Perfumers  and  others. 
’Tis  obfervable,  that  this  Oil,  when  new,  is 
like  Oil  of  Olive  ;  but  after  fome  time  turns 
of  a  dark  red.  By  Didillation  it  yields  a  red 
Spirit,  and  a  black  foetid  Oil,  which  is  proper 
for  curing  of  Scabs  and  Tetters. 

There  are  feveral  forts  of  the  Af¬ 
palathum  that  are  not  didinguifha-  Lemery . 
ble,  but  by  the  Curious,  asth eAloes- 
IVood ,  that’s  call’d  the  Eagle  ;  and  the  Lig¬ 
num  Rhodium ,  which  is  fo  call’d,  not  that  it 
bears  Rofes,  or  is  a  Rofe-Tree,  but  from  the 
Flavour  and  Fragtancy  of  the  Wood,  and 
the  odoriferous  Oil  it  yields.  This  is  brought 
from  the  Levant ,  and  fome  from  the  Cana¬ 
ries ;  the  bell  is  the  fatted,  or  moll  oily,  of  a 
deep  yellow  Colour,  inclining  to  red,  ftrong- 
feenred,  if  broken,  and  ol  a  compadt  heavy 
Subllance.  This  Wood  contains  two  pro¬ 
fitable  Bodies,  the  one  fpirituous  and  watery, 
the  other  oily  and  fulphureous  ;  both  which 
are  very  fubtil  and  volatile.  To  make  the 
Oil,  chufe  the  weightiefl  and  beft  feented 
Wood  rafp’d  finely,  of  which  take  four 
Pounds  ;  Salt-Peter  one  Pound  ;  infufe  them 
in  Rain-Water  eight  or  ten  Days,  and 
draw  off  the  Oil  in  proper  Veffels.  There  is 
at  the  fame  time  a  Water  drawn  from 
thence,  which  may  be  ufed  as  Rofe-Water 
for  Perfumers,  and  for  any  Vehicle  where 
proper.  The  Oil,  which  is  clear,  fair,  y  el- 
lowifh,  and  of  a  fragrant  Smell,  is  ufed  in¬ 
wardly  againff  Obllrudions  in  the  Kidneys 
or  Bladder,  freeing  them  from  Sand,  Gra¬ 
vel 
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vel  and  flimy  Matter,  that  load  and  (lop  up 
the  Pafiages.  You  may  make  it  into  an 
Kleofaccharum  with  refined  Sugar,  and  then 
diffolve  it  in  its  own  Water,  or  any  pro¬ 
per  Diuretick,  and  fo  it  is  ufed  with  good 
Succefs  in  Gargles,  and  to  cleanfe  and  cure 
Ulcers  in  the  Mouth,  or  other  Parts  of  the 
Body.  It  is  cephalick  ,  neurotick  ,  car- 
diack,  antifpafmodick  ani  arthritick,  and 
may  be  given  from  three  Drops  to  ten  or 
twelve.  This  Oil,  befides  all  its  internal 
Ufes,  is  accounted  one  of  the  ftrongeft  vege¬ 
table  Perfumes,  and  holds  its  Odour  the 
îongcfi. 

g.  Of  Sanders. 

THE  Sanders  are  three  forts  of 
Woods  of  different  Colours, 
Smell  and  Figure  ;  all  three  as  I 
have  been  affured,  coming  from  the  fame 
Tree,  and  have  no  other  Difference  than 
from  the  different  Countries,  where  they 
grow.  This  Tree  grows  about  the  Height  of 
our  Cherry  Tree,  having  Leaves  made  like  the 
Maftich  ;  it  bears  a  fmall  Fruit,  the  Size  of 
a  Cherry,  green  at  fir  ft,  and  black  when 
ripe;  after  which  it  eafily  falls  off  the  Tree, 
is  of  an  infipidTafte,  and  no  Value. 

The  yellow  Sanders  are  brought  to  us 
from  China  and  Siam  in  Billets,  freed  from 
the  Bark  :  Hence  it  was  the  French ,  when 
they  returned  from  Siam  in  1686.  brought 
with  them  a  good  Quantity.  Chufe  the 
heavieft  Wood  of  a  good  Scent  and  yellow, 
from  whence  they  were  call’d  Citron  Sanders , 
which  lignifies  yellow;  but  take  care,  at  the 
fame  time,  you  be  not  impos’d  upon  with  the 
Citron-lVood  from  the  fame  Place.  The  yel¬ 
low  Sanders  are  mod  ufed  by  the  Druggift 
and  the  Perfumer. 

The  white  Sanders  comes  neareft  to  the 
yellow,  but  not  having  the  Colour,  or  the 
Smell,  it  makes  a  vaft  Difference.  This 
Wood  is  brought  in  Billets,  diveded  of  its 
Bark,  from  the  Indies  :  Chufe  fuch  as  is 
heavied,  white,  and  of  the  bed  Smell  you 
can  get. 

The  red  Sanders  are  brought  to  os  in  thick 
long  Billets,  from  the  Maritime  Places  on 
the  Goad  of  Cormandel.  Chufe  that  which  is 
blackifh  without,  red  at  the  Bottom,  brown 
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within,  and  hard  to  cleave;  of  an  infipid 
Tade,  and  almod  no  Smell  ;  and  take  care 
you  do  not  get  Coral-Wood  in  its  place, 
which  1  fhall  mention  by  and  by.  T  his  is 
fometimes  ufed  with  the  two  former,  and 
other  Ufes,  according  to  various  Occa» 
fions. 

There  are,  befides,  a  fourth  fort  of  Sai  ren t 
call’d  Faffety  Sanders ,  or  thofe  of  Conjlantz - 
nople,  which  ferve  to  give  a  red  Stain,  boil’d 
in  Water  with  any  Acids,  as  the  red  San¬ 
ders, 

Of  the  Citron-Wood, 

The  Citron- Wood ,  which  the  Americans 
call  Candle-Wood ,  becaufe  it  gives  a  Lu  fire 
or  Brightnefs  in  cutting,  and  ferves  them 
for  Lights  ;  is  the  Trunk  of  a  large  thick 
Tree,  that  grows  very  common  in  the  Lee¬ 
ward  Ifiands.  This  Tree  is  very  beautiful 
to  the  Eye,  having  many  large  and  long 
Branches,  full  of  Leaves,  like  thofe  of  Lau¬ 
rel,  but  bigger,  and  of  a  more  finning  green  ; 
the  Flowers  like  the  Orange,  of  a  Jaffemine 
Smell;  after  which  grow  little  black  Fruit, 
of  the  Size  of  Pepper.  It  is  the  Trunk  of 
this  Tree,  that  the  Reverend  Father  DuFertre 
falfly  imagin’d  to  be  the  true  yellow  Sander /, 
and  which  afterwards  gave  occafion  to  cer¬ 
tain  Druggifts  at  Roüen  to  buy  of  the  Compa¬ 
ny,  and  fell  it  boldly  again  for  tru t  yellow 
Sanders ,  as  well  to  thofe  who  underdood  it, 
or  wou’d  buy  without  feeing  it,  or  upon  their 
Words,  for  the  true  Wood.  Hence  it  got  the 
Name  of  Citron  Wood,  or  Counterfeit  Sanders. 
The  Cheat  of  this  is  eafy  to  difeover,  in  that 
the  true  Sanders  taftes  and  fmells  fiweet  and 
agreeable,  being  not  fo  grofs  and  refinous  ; 
but  on  the  contrary,  theCitron- Wood,  which 
is  heavy,  clouterly,  and  oily,  has  a  firong 
Smell  like  the  Citron,  from  whence  it  derives 
its  Name;  and  further,  the  Billets  of  the  true 
Sanders  weigh  not  above  a  hundred  Pounds, 
and  thofe  of  the  Citron  near  a  thoufand. 
This  Wood  is  of  no  Ufe  in  Phyfick,  but  is 
very  ufeful  to  work  into  proper  Utenfils  ; 
for  after  it  has  been  expos’d  fo  me  time  in  the 
Air,  it  will  polifh  like  the  Cocoa. 

This  Wood  likewife  bears  the  Name  of 
jaffemine -Wood,  from  its  Flowers,  There 
grows,  befides,  in  thefe  Ifies,  another  Can - 
die- Woody  which  has  fuch  Leaves,  Flow- 
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ers  and  Fruit  as  the  Citron  Wood,  except 
chat  the  Flowers  are  more  oily,  much 
thicker  and  rounder;  but  as  this  Wood 
comes  not  to  us,  I  fhall  fay  nothing  further. 
Father  Du  Tertre  fays,  that  this  Tree  is 
fcarce,  and  grows  no  where  but  on  the  Sea- 
fide,  and  that  like  a  Kind  of  Aloes-Wood. 
Heobferves  likewife,  that  this  Tree  yields  a 
very  odoriferous  Gum,  and  that  the  older  the 
Tree  is,  the  better  It  fmells  ;  and  that  the  Sa» 
wages  make  no  other  Ufe  of  it  but  for  Lights  ; 
chat  they  ufe  the  inner  Rind  of  the  Bark, 
from  whence  they  prefs  a  Juice,  valued  by 
them  as  a  Sovereign  Remedy,  for  Inflamma¬ 
tions  of  the  Eyes* 

Of  Coral-Wood. 

Befldes  the  Candle-Wood, \  we  have  brought 
to  us,  from  the  Leeward-lû&nàs ,  a  certain 
red  Wood  which  they  call  Coral-Wood :  ’Tis 
with  this  Wood  they  counterfeit  the  true  red 
Sanders;  but  that  which  makes  it  not  dif¬ 
ficult  to  difcover  the  Difference  is,  that 
the  Coral-Wood  is  of  a  fhining  Red,  light 
enough  and  ftringy  ;  but  the  true  Sanders 
are  red  thorow,  without  Threads,  and  very 
heavy. 

The  Americans  ufe  the  Coral- Wood ,  for  fe¬ 
deral  Sorts  of  Work  :  Befldes  this,  in  thefe 
.files  there  grows  two  other  Kinds  of  Trees 
which  bear  the  Name  of  Coral,  becaufe  their 
Fruit  are  red  like  that  ;  except  that  on  their 
right  Shoots  they  have  a  little  black  Spot, 
and  the  Fruit  is  what  we  call,  and  fell  by  the 
Name  of  the  red  American  Peafe,  which  are 
extreamly  bitter  ;  and  fome  pretend  there 
comes  a  Juice  from  them  that  has  the  Quality 
of  foldering  Gold  and  Silver  like  Borax . 

Farther,  Du  Tertre  fays,  that  the  Red- Wood 
of  thefe  Ifles,  every  five  or  fix  Miles  Di- 
flance,  grows  of  different  Colours;  fome 
having  more,  others  lefs;  and  that  they  are 
very  full,  heavy,  To  lid,  and  excellent  for 
making  the  be  ft  Joiners  Work;  the  Wood 
being,  for  the  mo  ft  Part,  not  fubjed  to 
decay. 

Santalum  Citrinum ,  Album  Tel 
Lemery.  Rubrum ,  the  yellow,  white  or  red 
Sanders  are  exotick  Woods,  brought 
from  both  the  Indies,  of  a  very  fragrant  and 
fweet  fmelL  The  Yellow  is  to  be  chofe  be¬ 
fore  the  reft,  and  that  which  is  of  the  mo  ft 
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agreeable  Odour,  heavy  and  knotty.  Both 
this  and  the  White  are  ufed  in  Faintings, 
Swoonings,  Palpitation  of  the  Heart,  Ob- 
ftrudions  of  the  Liver  and  Spleen;  is  good 
againft  vomiting,  and  drys  up  Catarrhs; 
outwardly  the  Fume  prevails  againft  the 
Head-ach,  ftops  Fluxes  and  Rheums  of 
the  Head,  with  other  preternatural  Deflux¬ 
ions. 

The  Red  Sanders  is  alfo  brought  from  the 
Indies ,  being  a  red  heavy  Wood,  and  com¬ 
monly  fold  in  the  Apothecaries  Shops,  in 
Powder:  It  is  cooling  and  more  aftringent 
than  any  of  the  reft;  is  uied  in  Catarrhs  to 
ftay  thin  Rheums  falling  down  upon  the 
Lungs,  and  to  abate  the  Heat  of  Fevers,  to 
flop  Fluxes,  and  the  ProfluTium  feminis ,  with 
the  Gonorrhoea  in  either  Sex:  But  the  chief 
Ufe  of  it,  this  Day,  among  us,  is  to  colour 
Medicines  with,  as  Lucateilus  Balfam ,  and 
other  Balfam s ,  Tin&ures,  and  the  like. 

4.  Of  Nephritiek  Wood. 

HE  Nephritiek  Wood  is  brought 
to  us  from  New-  Spain,  chiefly  the  Pomet . 
Kingdom  of  Mexico,  whence  it  is 
call’d  Conit  and  Tlapalcypatly ,  and  by  us 
Nephritiek,  by  reafon  it  is  a  fovereign  Re¬ 
medy  in  Stone,  Gravel,  and  Difficulty  of 
Urine.  ’Tis  a  Tree  as  large  as  our  Pear- 
Tree,  having  Leaves  like  Chich-Peafe,  but 
much  lefs. 

Chufe  your  Wood  well  freed  from  the 
thick  Bark,  which  is  of  a  bitteriffi  Tafte, 
and  yellowiih  red,  and  being  put  into  a  little 
cold  Water  for  fome  Days,  ftrikes  afineSky- 
colour’d  Blue,  which  is  a  certain  Sign  of  its 
being  true.  They  fell  in  the  Room  of  this  a 
red  Ebony,  or  Pomegranate ,  which  is  readi¬ 
ly  diftinguifh’d  from  the  other,  in  that,  by 
infufing  it  in  Water,  it  gives  a  yellow  Co¬ 
lour,  like  another  Wood,  w^e  have  brought 
to  us  from  the  Indies  and  Brafil,  the  Name  of 
which  we  have  not  yet  learn’d  ;  befldes,  you 
ought  to  rejed  all  Sorts  of  Woods  that  are 
fold  for  the  true  Nephritiek,  if  they  will  not 
yield  a  blue  Tindlure.  This  wood,  infus’d 
in  Water,  is  frequently  us’d  for  their  Drink, 
and  to  mix  in  their  Wine,  for  the  Cure  of 
the  Stone  and  Gravel:  Thofe  who  wou’d 
add  to  the  Virtue  of  the  Wood,  put  radifli- 
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Water  thereto  with  a  little  Salt  of  Worm¬ 
wood,  that  is  to  fay,  about  half  a  Dram  to  a 
Glafs. 

The  Nephritick  Wood  is  thick 
hemery .  without  Knots,  white  without,  and 
blueifh  within,  which,  by  Infufion, 
makes  a  sky  colour’d  Liquor;  therefore,  to 
avoid  being  deceiv’d  when  you  buy  it,  ferape 
feme  of  the  inner  Parts  of  the  Wood,  put  it 
into  Water,  and  let  it  ftand  four  or  five 
Hours  ;  if  it  turns  the  Water  into  a  blueifh 
Tincture,  it  is  right  and  good;  but  if  not, 
~and  of  a  yellow  Colour,  it  is  falfe.  It  grows 
in  America ,  and  is  brought  from  Mexico , 
and  other  Places  of  the  Spanijh  Weft-Indies. 
It  is  called  Nephriticum ,  becaufe  it  is  a  Spe- 
cifick  in  Difeafes  of  the  Reins  and  Bladder. 
Schroder  fays,  it  grows  like  a  Pear-Tree,  and 
is  a  kind  of  A£h.  It  is  hot  and  dry,  opens 
Qbftrudions  of  the  Liver,  Spleen,  Reins  and 
Womb;  cures  all  Stoppages  of  Urine,  whe¬ 
ther  in  the  Kidneys,  Ureters,  or  Bladder, 
bringing  away  Sand,  Gravel,  Slime,  or  other 
tartarous  Matter  generated  in  thofe  Parts, 

» 

5.  Of  Lentisk,  or  Maftick  Wood. 

Pomet.  *“T”'  H  E  Lentisk  is  a  T ree  which  has 
X  Leaves  like  Myrtle  \  after  which 
it  bears  Flowers,  which  produce  fmall  Ber¬ 
ries  like  Bunches  of  Grapes,  green  at  firft, 
and  blackifh  afterwards  as  they  ripen,  and 
are  attended  with  a  little  Husk,  or  Bag,  full 
of  Liquor,  from  which  little  flying  Infe&s 
are  generated,  as  from  the  Scarlet-Grain,  or 
Kermes  Berry. 

Thefe  Trees  are  very  common  in  Egypt 
and  the  Indies ,  and  particularly  in  the  Ifle  of 
Chio,  where  they  are  induftrioufly  cultivated 
and  watch’d,  left  when  they  are  cut,  fuch  as 
are  not  the  proper  Owners  (hould  run  away 
with  the  Maftick  that  flows  from  them.  They 
plant  a  great  many  of  thefe  Trees  in  Italy, 
and  the  Italians  make  an  Oil  of  the  Berries, 
after  the  fame  manner  as  they  do  the  Oil  of 
Bay-berries.  This  is  us’d  to  the  fame  In¬ 
tentions  as  the  Leaf  and  the  Wood  ;  the  laft 
of  which  they  work  into  Tooth-pickers  in 
Provence  and  Languedoc. 

Chufe  your  Lentisk  Wood  heavy,  compact, 
and  firm,  that  is,  tough,  or  hard  to  break, 
grey  without,  and  white  within,  of  an  aftrin- 


gent  Tafte,  and  adorn’d  with  Leaves  if  pof- 
iible. 

Of  Maftick  in  Tear, 

The  Maftick  in  Tear,  fo  diftinguifh’d  from 
the  Maftick  which  is  made  of  Rofin  and 
Brick- Powder  mix’d  together,  is  a  refinous 
Gum  which  drops  during  the  great  Heat, 
without  Incifion  of  the  large  Branches,  and 
the  Trunk  of  the  Lentisk  ;  and  fometimes- 
likewife,  after  having  been  cur,  the  Tears 
fall  from  the  Tree  into  a  Receiver  fet  for 
that  Purpofe. 

Chufe  fuch  as  is  in  the  largeft  Tears,  and 
which,  being  chew’d,  becomes  like  white 
Wax.  The  beft  is  that  of  Ohio,  being  larger, 
and  of  a  more  balfamick  Tafte  than  that 
which  is  brought  to  us  from  the  Levant ,  by 
the  way  of  Marfeilles ,  which  is  almoft  the 
only  fort  they  have  in  France .  Maftick  is 
much  ufed  in  Phyfick,  and,  among  other 
things,  to  eafe  the  Tooth-ach  ;  and  is  ufed 
to  feveral  other  Purpofes,  as  the  making  of 
Varnifh,  &c.  The  People  of  the  Levant- 
Trade  deal  with  us  particularly  in  mixing 
their  Maftick  fo  as  the  worft  lies  at  the  bot¬ 
tom,  and  the  beft  at  Top  ;  but  they  will  not 
fell  the  one  without  the  other* 

Lentifcus ,  the  Lentisk ,  is  a  Tree 
full  of  Branches,  fometimes  large,  Lemery 
and  fometimes  Imall  ;  which  are 
pliant,  flexible,  and  cover’d  with  an  Affi- 
colour’d  Bark.  The  Leaves  are  like  thofe  of 
the  Myrtle,  ranged  by  Pairs  on  the  Side,  and 
at  laft  terminate  with  a  fingle  Leaf,  always 
green,  of  a  ftrong  Smell,  but  not  at  all  dis¬ 
agreeable;  of  afmart,  aftringent Tafte:  There 
grows  oftentimes  upon  the  Leaves  certain 
little  Bags  or  Bladders,  fill’d  with  a  Liquor* 
The  Flowers  grow  upon  Stalks  arifing  from* 
the  Leaves,  like  Grapes,  reddifh  in  Colour^ 
tending  towards  a  Purple  ;  from  whence 
arifes  the  Fruit,  which  are  fmall  round  Bet> 
ries,  black  when  they  are  ripe,  and  of  an 
acid  Tafte,  in  each  of  which  is  contain’d  a- 
little  longiflh  Kernel,  hard  and  black,  having, 
a  white  or  green  Pith  in  it.  The  Wood  is* 
brought  dry  to  us,  and  fhould  be  chofe  frefh3, 
difficult  to  break,  heavy,  and  not  fub- 
je£t  to  be  carious  or  fpongy  :  It  contains  a* 
great  deal  of  Oil,  Flegm ,  and  likewife 
dTential  and  fix’d  Salt  ;  is  aftringent  and 
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cordial,  redds  Poifon,  and  is  excellent  to 
firengthen  and  preferve  the  Gums. 

The  Rejina  Lentifci ,  or  Majiick ,  is  pro¬ 
duced  from  this  Tree,  growing  in  Syria ,  &c. 
and  brought  to  us,  our  of  Turky,  from  Smyrna 
and  Aleppo  ;  but  the  bed  is  from  Chio ,  which 
Is  of  a  light  Colour,  or  white  yellow,  clear, 
and  almofi  tranfparent,  free  from  Drofs  or 
Filth,  in  Grains,  T ears,  or  Drops,  and  fweet- 
fcented,  bright,  pure,  and  friable,  being  ea- 
fily  reduc'd  to  Powder.  It  is  a  Gum-Rohn, 
laid,  by  Come,  to  come  from  the  fame  Tree 
with  the  Chio  "Turpentine.  It  is  fometimes 
adulterated  with  Frankincenfe ,  and  Rojin  of 
ihe  Pine-Tree  ;  but  the  Smell  will  eafily 
dlfcover  the  Cheat.  The  green-colour’d,  blue, 
and  impure,  are  not  good  ;  and  the  black,  like 
Buumen ,  is  nought.  It  is  hot  and  dry,  fub- 
aftringent,  and  ftrengthens  the  Stomach  and 
Head,  and  is  chiefly  us’d  againft  Vomitings, 
Loathing,  and  Fluxes  of  the  Bowels.  It 
eorre£b  fliarp  Purges,  hinders  Vapours  arifing 
from  the  Stomach,  which  hurt  the  Head  ; 
ftrengthens  the  Nerves,  cures  fpitting  of 
Blood,  Goughs,  Colds,  Catarrhs,  and  a  II ink¬ 
ing  Breath.  By  chewing,  it  draws  away 
Flegm  from  the  Brain,  and  is  us’d  in  a  Pi  ai* 
Her  to  the  Temples  for  the  Tooth-ach  ;  in  a 
Cataplafm  for  the  Stomach,  and  as  a  Den- 
Edifice  for  the  Teeth.  Dofe,  a  Dram  to 
two  Drams,  in  Powder,  for  the  Fluor  Albus, 
ok  Gonorrhoea. 

6 .  Of  Tamarisk. 

F  omet.  Tamarisk  is  a  Tree  of  a 

JL  moderate  Size,  which  grows 
plentifully  in  Languedoc ,  having  very  final  1 
Leaves;  thé  Fruit  like  Grapes,  of  a  black ilh 
Colour,  which  the  Dyers  ufe  inftead  of  Galls. 

Chuf'e  the  Tamarisk  Wood,  with  the  Bark 
white  without  and  within,  of  almofi  an  in* 
lipid  Tafie,  and  without  any  Smell.  They 
ufe  it  for  Difeafes  of  the  Spleen,  as  well 
as  the  Bark,  and  make  little  Casks,  Cups,  and 
Difnes  of  if,  which  are  call’d  TamariskW are. 
Thofewho  are  troubled  with  the  Spleen,  ufe 
to  fill  thefe  little  Casks  with  good  Wine,  and, 
after  it  has  flood  fome  time,  drink  it  for 
their  common  Liquor  ;  and  likewife  they 
ufe  the  Cups  and  Diflies  for  the  fame  Pur* 
pofe,  to  drink  out  of.  From  this  Wood  is 
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made  a  white  Cry  fiai  Salt,  call’d  Tamarisk 
Salt,  which  is  appropriated  to  the  Cure  of 
the  Spleen. 

Tamartfcus ,  Tamarix  major ,  Jive 
Arborea  Narbonenjis ,  the  greater  L emery. 
Tamarisk ,  or  Narbone  Shrub.  It 
is  a  Tree  of  a  middle  Size,  whofe  Bark  is 
rough,  grey  without,  and  reddilh  within  : 
The  Leaves  are  fmall,  long,  round,  flender, 
very  like  thofe  of  Cyprefs,  of  a  pale  green 
Colour  ;  the  Flowers  growing  at  the  Top 
of  the  Branches,  difpos’d  in  Clutters,  little, 
white,  and  purplifh,  each  one  being  com¬ 
pos’d  of  five  Leaves,  which  is  fucceeded  by 
a  lanuginous  Fruit,  that  contains  blackifh 
Seed.  The  Root  is  thick,  woody,  and  di¬ 
vided  into  feveral  Branches.  This  Tree 
grows  chiefly  in  the  hot  Countries,  as  Dau- 
phiny  and  Languedoc ,  near  Rivers,  and  other 
watry  Places.  It  flowers  three  times  a  Year, 
in  Spring,  Summer,  and  Autumn.  All  the 
Parts  of  Tamarisk  contain  a  great  deal  of 
Salt  and  Oil.  The  Bark,  Root,  Leaves,  and 
Flowers  are  all  us’d  in  Phyfick,  to  open  Ob- 
ttrudions  of  the  Spleen  and  Mefentery,  ex¬ 
cite  Womens  Courfes,  and  to  attenuate  the 
tartarous  and  melancholy  Humours. 

y.  Of  Saffafras. 

HE  Sajfafras ,  or  Cinnamon  iVood , 
or  Panaume  by  the  Indians,  is  a  Pomet . 
T ree  very  beautiful  to  the  Eye,  which 
grows  Plentifully  along  the  Coafls  of  Florida , 
where  there  are  entire  Forefis  of  it.  This 
Tree  has  a  very  flraight  Trunk,  on  the  Top 
of  which  there  are  feveral  Branches  charg’d 
with  green  Leaves,  refembling  thofe  of  the 
Fig,  which  the  Inhabitants  make  ufe  of  to 
cure  Wounds  withal. 

Chufe  your  SaJJafras  with  the  Bark  on, 
thick  and  rough,  as  being  the  bdl  Part  of 
the  I  ree,  as  well  from  its  acrid  Tafie,  as 
its  llrong  aromatick  Smell,  which  confidera- 
bly  exceeds  that  of  the  Wood,  efpecially 
when  the  Tret  is  (landing.  Upon  this  Ac¬ 
count  it  was,  that  the  firfi  time  the  Spaniards 
landed  in  Florida ,  they  cut  down  a  good 
number  of  thefe  Trees,  becaufe  of  their  ve¬ 
ry  agreeable  Scent,  which  they  might  fmell 
two  Leagues  difiance. 


Several 
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Several  People  prefer  the  Bark  of  this  Tree 
to  the  Trunk  and  the  large  Branches,  and 
that  not  unreasonably,  becaufe  it  is  much 
more  fragrant  than  the  Wood,  and  common* 
ly  lighter,  reddifh  without  and  within,  eafy  to 
break,  of  a  very  ftrong  aromatick  Smell  and 
Tafte.  The  Bark  is  likewife  better  than  the 
Root,  and  the  Root  better  than  the  Wood. 
When  they  cut  or  rafp  this  Wood  for  Ufe, 
the  Smell  is  fo  ftrong,  that  it  occafions  the 
Head-ach  in  thofe  that  work  in  it,  and  like¬ 
wife  in  thofe  that  ufe  it  ;  which  has  much 
idTen’d  its  Credit. 

Sajfafras  is  a  yellowifh  fragrant 
Lemery.  Wood,  of  a  Tafte  Something  acrid 
and  aromatick,  almoft  like  that  of 
Fennil.  It  is  brought  to  us,  in  large  Mor- 
fels,  from  Florida ,  New-Spain ,  &c.  where  it 
grows,  and  where  the  Indians  call  it  the 
Palm-Tree  ;  and  the  French  give  it  the  Name 
of  Sajfafras ,  by  which  it  is  call’d  by  the 
Spaniards  to  this  Day  The  Fruit  of  this 

Tree  is  longilh,  wrinkled,  and  hangs  by  a 
long  Footftalk.  The  Roots  are  extended 
along  the  Ground,  bigger  or  lefs,  according 
to  the  Size  of  the  Tree;  which  is  câll’d  Saf- 
fafras ,  by  a  Corruption  from  Saxifrage,  which 
fignifies  that  it  has  the  fame  Virtues  with 
Saxifrage ,  that  is  to  fay,  it  is  incifive,  pene¬ 
trating,  aperitive,  fudorifick,  and  cardiack  ; 
it  refills  Poifon,  ftrengthens  the  Sight  and  the 
Brain,  and  is  good  in  the  Sciatica,  Gout, 
Catarrhs,  taken  in  Decodion  or  Infufion, 
by  way  of  a  Tea,  Ifc.  It  is  the  Opinion  of 
feme,  that  the  Sajfafras ,  call’d  the  Ague- 
Tree,  is  rather  a  Root  than  a  Wood,  brought 
oat  of  the  Weft  Indies,  as  New- Spain,  c fc. 
It  is  of  a  pleafant  Smell,  and  comes  in  pretty 
long  Logs,  as  thick  as  ordinary  Billets.  The 
Bark  is  red  without.,  and  cuts  of  a  Flelh- 
Colour  within.  Its  Tafte  is  a  little  (harp,  but 
aromatick,  abounding  with  much  volatile 
Salt;  from  whence  it  is  evident,  that  it  has 
great  Virtues.  TTe  fmalleft  is  to  be  chofen 
for  Difiillation,  and  mud  have  its  Rind  about 
it,  for  that  it  pofleiles  more  of  the  ætherîal 
Oil  and  volatile  Salt  and  Spirit,  than  the  in¬ 
ternai  Subfiance  of  the  Wood.  It  is  a  mofl 
admirable  Sudor ifick  and  Diuretick,  never 
milling  of  its  Effeds  by  thofe  two  natural 
Ways  of  Evacuation;  for  if  the  Sick  will  not 
yield  to  Sweating,  it  often  works  ofF  by  the 
Urine,  being  lull  of  Spirit  and  Salt,  and 


therefore  is  a  great  Specifick  in  all  the  afore- 
mention’d  Cafes  ;  befides  which,  a  ftrong 
Tindure,  or  the  Chymical  Oil,  is  commonly 
given  to  facilitate  the  Labour  of  Women  in 
Travail,  and  to  expel  both  Birth  and  After¬ 
birth  ;  after  which,  it  ftrengthens  the  Parts, 
and  invigorates  the  intlruments  of  Genera¬ 
tion.  Dofe  three  Drops,  to  ten  or  twelve. 

•8.  Of  Guajacum. 

“*HE  Guac ,  Guajacum,  ox  Lignum 
fandhrm,  Holy- Wood,  grows  F  omet. 
plentifully  in  th zWcJl- Indies,  and  is 
brought  to  us  from  thence  in  large  long  Bil¬ 
lets  or  Logs,  fome  of  which  weigh  four  or 
five  hundred  Weight.  This  Tree  is  about 
the  Height  of  our  Walnut-Tree,  bearing 
Leaves  long  or  round,  according  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  Species,  which  difiinguifhes  the  Tree 
to  be  Male  or  Female.  After  the  Leaves, 
come  Tufts  of  blue  Flowers,  in  the  Shape 
of  Stars,  furnifh’d  each  with  a  little  brown 
Bud,  of  the  Size  of  a  Hazel-Nut,  in  which 
is  contain’d  another  little  Fruit,  of  an  Orange- 
Colour. 

It  is  the  beft  fort  of  Wood  we  have  for 
Turnery-Ware,  efpecially  for  making  Bowls 
for  the  Bowling-Green ,  Mortars,  Peftles, 
Rowling-pins,  &c.  The  Surgeons,  and  others, 
who  ufe  it  in  the  Venereal  Difeafe,  chufe  the 
Shavings  or  Rafpings  to  make  their  Ptifans 
and  fudorifick  Drinks.  There  is  made  of 
this  Wood,  aFlegm,  a  Spirit,  and  black  Oil, 
which  is  thick  and  fetid  :  and  that  which  re¬ 
mains  in  the  bottom  of  the  Retort,  black  as  a 
Coal;  but  being  made  into  a  Lixivium,  or  a 
Lye,  there  is  extraded  thence  a  Salt.  They 
make  alfo  a  Refin  and  Extrad  of  it,  as  they 
do  of  Jalap. 

The  Bark  of  the  Tree  is  likewife  of  great 
Ufe  in  the  Cure  of  the  aforefaid  Difeafe; 
in  which  cafe,  chufe  the  heaviefi,  hardeft  to 
break,  grey  without,  and  whitifh  within,  of 
a  bitter  and  difagreeable  Tafie.  We  have 
brought  from  the  Indies  large  Pieces  of  Gum, 
fo  like  to  Colophony,  or  dried  Pitch,  that  it  is 
almofi  impofiible  to  diftinguifh  ft,  but  by  the 
burning  ir,  whereby  it  will  afford  a  fweet 
Scent,  when  burnt  ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  the 
Colophony  will  fmell  of  Turpentine.  It  is  one 
of  thegreatdl  Sn  i  or  Picks  we  know  at  r^lenr.- 
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Within  fome  Years,  the  Surgeons  thought 
that  the  French  Guajacum  had  the  fame  Vir¬ 
tues  with  the  Indian.  The  Error  arofe  from 
hence,  becaufe  they  bought  it  from  the  Turn¬ 
ers,  who  us’d  to  fell  ’em  the  Sweepings  of 
their  Shops,  which  was  mix’d  with  feveral 
kinds  of  Woods  ;  and  had  advanc’d  the  Price 
from  a  Penny  to  eighteen  Pence  a  Pound. 
But  this  Wood  has  nothing  of  the  Properties 
of  the  Guajacum ,  but  is  fo  well  known  in 
France ,  that  they  make  feveral  forts  of  Work 
of  it.  The  bed  comes  from  Spain,  and  fome 
Parts  of  France ,  but  chiefly  Champaigne.  A 
Spirit  and  black  Oil  is  drawn  from  this  by 
the  Retort  ;  and  is  re&ify’d  as  that  of  Gua¬ 
jacum  s 

Guajacum ,  five  Lignum  fan  ft  urn, 
L  emery.  is  a  Tree  the  Si2e  of  a  common 
Walnut-tree,  whofe  Bark  is  thick 
and  gummous,  and  eafily  parts  from  the 
Trunk.  Its  Wood  is  hard,  firm,  weighty, 
and  marbled  with  brown,  red  and  black  ;  of 
an  acrid  Tatte:  The  Leaves  are  longifh,  or 
almott  round  :  The  Flowers  grow  in  Clutters, 
of  a  pale  yellow  Colour,  hanging  upon  green 
Stalks.  Thefe  are  fucceeded  by  a  Fruit  like 
fmall  Chefnuts,  round,  folid,  and  brown  ; 
in  which  are  contained  another  little  Fruit, 
or  Seed,  of  an  Orange  Colour.  This  Tree 
yields,  by  Incifion,  a  refinousGum,  of  a  red- 
difh  brown,  clean,  fhining,  triable,  fragrant, 
and  of  an  acrid  Tatte,  call’d  GumGuajacum . 

The  Wood,  Bark,  and  Gum,  are  all  us’d 
in  Phyfick  ;  every  one  of  which  contains  a 
great  deal  of  effential  as  well  as  fix’d  Salt, 
Oil  and  Gum.  They  are  etteem’d  good  Su- 
dorificks,  and  are  given  in  the  Venereal  Dif- 
eafe,  Rheumatifms,  Catarrhs,  Gouts,  Scurvy, 
Dropfy,  and  other  Difeafes,  which  proceed 
from  Weaknefs,  Obttru&ions,  or  Difeafesof 
the  Vifcera.  It  is  a  Wood  which  is  white 
without,  and  of  a  greenifh  yellow,  or  blueifh 
green  fomedmes  within,  the  heavieft  being 
the  bett.  It  is  brought  from  Jamaica,  and 
feveral  Places  of  the  Spanijh  Indies ,  in  Pieces 
fo  large  as  to  make  Bowls  of  them,  which 
hold  3  to  20  Quarts. 

Of  Cedar  of  Lebanon. 

F  omet.  *"T"'  H  E  Cedar  of  Lebanon  is  a  T  ree 
A  which  grows  to  a  prodigious 
Sixe,  and  of  a  pyramidal  Figure,  whofe 


Branches  are  adorn’d  with  little,  narrow, 
green  Leaves,  and  the  Fruit  like  our  Pine- 
Apples.  It  is  from  the  Trunk,  and  the 
large  Branches  of  this  Tree,  that  there  flows, 
during  the  great  Heats,  without  any  Incifion, 
a  fort  of  white  Refin,  very  clear  and  tranfpa- 
rent,  which  we  call  Cedar  Gum,  of  which  the 
largeft Trees  yield  not  lefs  than  fix  Ounces  a 
day.  Here  are  likewife,  during  the  hot  Sea- 
fon,  little  Bladders  made  by  the  fcorching  of 
Sun  ;  which  being  pierc’d,  afford  a  clear 
white  Liquor,  like  Water,  of  a  ftrong  pene¬ 
trating  Smell,  and  is  of  the  Turpentine  kind  : 
And  when  thé  Tree  ceafes  to  produce  any 
more  of  that,  being  cut,  there  flows  an 
un&uous  Matter,  which,  drying  as  it  runs 
down  the  Tree,  is  what  we  call  Refin  of 
Cedar,  which  is  very  rare  in  France ,  as  well 
as  the  other  Productions  of  this  Tree.  This 
Refin  is  of  a  very  fine  yellow,  bright  and 
tranfparent,  and  of  a  very  grateful  Odour. 

Of  the  Letter  Cedar. 

The  Letter  Cedar  is  a  Tree, of  various 
Sixes,  commonly  crooked,  bearing  long 
fharp-pointed  Leaves,  always  green,  efpecial- 
ly  in  Winter  ;  after  which  come  Berries  of 
the  Bignefs  of  Holy-Oak,  or  Knee-Holm  ; 
green  at  firtt,  but  red  when  they  are  ripe. 
The  Trunk  being  cut,  there  iffues  forth  a 
very  clear  tranfparent  Gum,  which  is  the 
true  Sandarac  ;  but  as  we  very  feldom  have 
it  among  us,  we  ufe  the  great  Juniper  Gum 
inttead  of  it,  which  I  fhall  defcribe  here¬ 
after. 

They  makeof  this  Wood,  by  theAttiflance 
of  the  Retort,  a  black  Oil,  which  being  re¬ 
ctified,  is  call’d  Oil  of  Cedar;  but  as  thefe 
Trees  are  not  very  common,  we  content  our 
felves  with  iht  great  and  lejfer  Juniper.  The 
true  Oil  of  Cedar  is  admirable  for  curing 
Tetters  and  Scabs  in  Horfes,  Cattle,  Sheep, 
and  other  Beafts  :  But  as  thefe  forts  of  Oils 
are  too  dear,  we  will  inflitute  in  their  Place 
clear  Oil  of  Pitch,  which,  upon  that  SubjeCf, 
is  call’d  Oil  of  Cedar ,  as  you  will  find  in 
the  Chapter  of  Pitch. 

Ce  dr  us  Magna ,  five  Libani  Coni - 
Lemery.  fera,  or,  according  to  Tournefort ,  La - 
rix  Orient  alts,  frnBu  rotundiore  vb- 
tufo ,  is  a  Species  of  the  Larch  Tree,  or 
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a  very  large,  thick,  ttreîght  Tree,  riflng 
Pyramidal,  whofe  Bark  is  ail  of  a  Piece, 
the  Wood  very  hard  and  durable,  fo  that  it 
is  faid  never  to  decay  ;  the  Leaves  are  fmall, 
(freight  and  green,  difpos’d  in  Clutters  along 
the  Branches,  putting  forth  in  Spring-time, 
and  falling  at  the  Approach  of  Winter;  the 
Flowers  and  Fruit  as  before  defcribed. 
There  runs  a  Sort  of  Gum  from  the  Tree, 
without  Incilion,  hard,  and  as  it  were  in 
Grains  Uke  Majlick,  from  whence  it  frequent¬ 
ly  is  call’d  Maftick-Cedar  :  The  Wood  is 
us’d  in  fine  Joyners  Work,  and  Turners 
Ware.  The  Tear  that  flows  from  the  Tree, 
is  improperly  call’d  a  Gum,  becaufe  it  is  the 
pureft  refinous  Part  of  the  Tree,  and  is  di- 
geftive,  deterfive,  confolidating,  ftrengthen- 
ing,  good  againft  Gangrenes,  and  proper  for 
Diflocations  and  Fradures. 

There  is  another  Sort  of  Cedar  call’d  Ce¬ 
drus  Baccifera ,  the  Cedar  that  bears  a  Berry, 
or  Cedrus  minor ,  the  letter  Cedar  of  which 
there  are  three  Kinds;  the  firft  is  call’d  the 
Phoenician  Cedar,  or  Cedrus  Folio  Cupreffi  ma¬ 
jor  frudu  flavefcente,  the  great  Cypret's’d  leav’d 
Cedar,  with  the  yellow  Fruit;  the  Trunk 
and  Branches  whereof  are  crooked  and  knot¬ 
ty,  the  Wood  reddifli,  yielding  a  Smell  like 
the  Cyprefs;  the  Leaves  narrow  and  ftiarp- 
pointed,  harder  than  thofeof  Juniper,  and 
more  prickly,  green  all  the  Year  as  the  Cy¬ 
prefs:  The  Shells  or  Husks  are  made  up  of 
feveral  little  Scales,  at  the  Bottom  of  which 
grow  feveral  Bags,  or  membranous  Veflcles , 
full  of  Dutt;  the  Fruit  arifes  upon  the 
fame  Foot  or  Stalks  with  the  Husks,  but  di¬ 
vided  into  Cells,  which  are  Berries,  that 
turn  yellow  when  ripe,  are  a  little  flefliy, 
odoriferous  and  of  a  grateful  Tafle;  each  of 
them  containing  three  woody  Kernels  that 
are  hard,  hollow  on  their  Backs,  and  flat  on 
the  other  Side,  each  Kernel  having  an  oblong 
Seed;  there  comes  from  the  Trunk  of  the 
faid  Tree  in  the  hot  Countries,  a  Gum 
call’d  Varnifh. 

The  fécond  Sort  is  call’d  the  Lycian  Ce- 
dar ,  or  Cedrus  Folio  CupreJJi  media  major's - 
bus  baccis ,  the  middlemoft  Cyprefs- leav’d  Ce¬ 
dar,  with  the  great  Berries;  this  Tree  dif¬ 
fers  from  the  Former,  in  that  it  is  lower,  and 
the  Berries  are  much  bigger. 

The  third  Sort  is  call’d,  Cedrus  Hifpanica 
procerior  Fruttu  maxima  vigro .  The  tall 


Spanijk  Cedar,  with  the  great  black  Fruit;  it  is 
much  higher  than  the  rett,  and  the  Berries  a 
great  deal  bigger  of  a  black  Colour:  Thefe 
Cedars  grow  in  Italy ,  Spainy  Provence ,  and 
Languedock ;  they  remain  always  green  and 
yield  Abundance  of  Oil  ;  the  Wood  is  fudo- 
rifick ,  being  ufed  in  Deco&ion  :  The  Ber¬ 
ries  are  proper  to  ftrengihen  the  Stomach,  and 
aflift  Digeftion.  The  Oil  is  drawn  after 
the  common  Method,  by  a  Retort,  be¬ 
ing  black,  and  pattes  for  the  true  Oil  of  Ce¬ 
dar  ;  it  is  good  for  all  Sorts  of  Scabs  and 
Deafnefs,  and  may  be  inwardly  given  in 
Hytterick  Cafes.  Dofe  from  two  Drops 
to  fix. 

10.  Of  the  great  and  fmall  Juniper» 

HE  great  Juniper,  call’d  in 
Latin  Juniperus ,  is  a  Tree  of  Pomet. 
different  Sizes,  according  to  the 
different  Places  where  it  grows.  This  Tree 
is  commoly  crooked ,  at  a  good  Height  of 
which  fpring  forth  feveral  Branches,  furnifh’d 
with  little,  narrow,  prickly  Leaves,  always 
green ,  bearing  Berries  of  the  Bignefs  of  a 
Hazel  Nut;  which  the  firft  Year  are  green, 
the  fécond  brown,  the  third  black,  and 
which  being  full  ripe,  are  very  Alexiphar* 
mick. 

By  cutting  the  Trunk,  and  the  largeft 
Branches  of  this  Tree,  there  flows  a  Gum 
call’d  Sandarac,  during  the  great  Heats,  which 
is  brought  to  us  from  Africk ,  where  the 
Trees  grow  very  high,  and  in  great  Quan¬ 
tities.  This  Sandarac  is  the  Arabian  Sanda - 
rac  or  Varnijh ,  which  is  a  great  Trade  with 
the  Swedes y  Hamburgers  and  Englijh  :  This 
is  call’d  by  fome  the  Arabian  Sandarac  ;  by 
others  the  VarniJJj-Gum ,  or  Gum  Juniper  ; 
and  is  of  more  Ufe  to  the  Artifts  than  in 
Phyfick. 

Of  the  fmall  Juniper, 

The  fmall  Kind  of  Juniper  is  fo  common 
every  where,  that  it  needs  no  Defcripdon  ; 
but  there  is  made  of  the  frefh  and  dried  Ber¬ 
ries,  a  white  and  fragrant  Oil;  as  like  wife 
a  Water  or  Spirit,  vulgarly  known  by  the 
Name  of  Geneva ,  as  a  Corruption  from  the 
French  Word  Genevre:  Befides  this,  there  is 
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a  Spirit  and  Oil  drawn  from  the  Wood,  by 
the  Reton  ;  which  Oil  is  that  mention’d  in 
the  preceding  Chapter.  The  Wood  is  ufuaUy 
burnt  as  well  as  the  Berry,  to  drive  away 
or  expel  infe&ious  Air.  The  Germans  life 
the  Berry  in  their  Ragout  and  their  Treacle  ; 
for  which  reafon  an  Extraéf  of  it  is  call’d 
Germamftreacle ,  This  juniper  likewife  af¬ 
fords  fome  Sandarac  ;  but  in  fuch  fmall  Quan¬ 
tities  it  is  not  worth  the  while  to  make  it. 

The  great  'Juniper  is  call’d  Juni- 
Lemery.  perils  vulgaris  celfior  arborefeens . 

The  common  high  Juniper- tree,  or 
the  Spanijh  Jumper ,  which  is  chiefly  im¬ 
prov’d  h\  Africa,  "Niï,  Tour  ne  fort  diftinguifhes 
ïhis  Tree  from  the  Cedar  by  its  Leaves, 
which  are  Angle  and  flat,  indead  of  thofe  of 
the  Cedar,,  which  more  referable  the  Cyprefs, 
It  is  fudorifick  in  Décodions,  and  fragrant 
when  burnt;  to  which  purpofe  it  is  frequent¬ 
ly  us’d  in  the  Houfes  to  prevent  pedilential 
Difeafes,  and  other  Infe&ions. 

The  other  Juniper  is  a  common  Shrub, 
known  to  every  Body,  which  is  full  of  Oil 
and  eflential  Salt  ;  it  grows  plentifully  in  fome 
Parts  of  England ,  and  in  mod  Parts  of  Europe. 
The  Berries  are  cephalick,  good  for  the  Nerves 
and  Stomach,  to  provokeUrine  and  theTerms, 
to  reflfl:  Poifon,  for  inveterate  Coughs,  Wind- 
Colick,  and  nephritick  Pains,  together  with 
the  Strangury,  Gravel,  Sharpnefs  of  Urine, 
and  all  Qbdru&ions  of  the  urinary  Paffages, 
Womb,  Liver,  or  Spleen.  In  France  they 
make  Comfits  of  them,  which  they  call  St. 
Roch'%  Comfits,  and  carry  them  in  their  Poc¬ 
kets,  that  they  may  chew  two  or  three  of  them 
in  a  Morning,  to  prevent  infe&ious  Airs,  and 
make  the  Breath  Tweet. 

ii.  Of  Brafil  Wood 

WE  fell  to  the  Dyers  feveral  forts  of  red 
Woods,  by  the  Name  of  Brafil  Wood. 
The  Aril  that  is  mod  edeem’d,  and  mod  in 
Ufe,  is  th t Brafil  Wood,  call’d  Fernambuck,  be- 
caufe  i t  is  brought  from  a  Place  of  that  Name 
in  Brafil,  The  next  is  th q  Brafil- Wood  of  j fa~ 
pa&$  which  the  Englifh  and  Dutch  call  Sap  an - 
Wood ,  of  which  there  are  two  forts  ;  to  wit, 
the  large  Sapan-Wood or  the  great  Brafiil- 
W'ood  of  Sapan ,  and  the  lefs  is  the  Brafil- Wood 
of  Jppan,  or  elfe  the  Bimass  of  Japan,  jn  that  it 


is  much  fmaller.  The  third  fort  is  the  La~ 
mon  Brafil.  The  fourth  is  the  Brafil  of  St. 
Martha,  The  fifth,  and  much  the  lead,  is 
the  little  Brafil- Wood  that  comes  from  t he  An¬ 
tilles.  Likewife  that  which  makes  fo  many 
different  kinds  of  Brafil- Wood ,  is  nothing  elfe 
but  the  feveral  Places  and  Difference  of  the 
Soil  where  the  Wood  grows. 

The  Tree  from  whence  this  Wood  is  cur, 
is  very  thick  and  large,  having  long  Branches 
that  bear  a  vad  Quantity  of  little  Leaves, 
half  round  at  theT op,  and  which  grow  more 
taper  towards  the  Branches,  of  a  fine  fhining 
green  ;  at  the  end  of  which  come  Flowers, 
like  the  Lilly  of  the  Valley,  of  a  beautiful 
red,  and  afweet  Flavour,  from  whence  comes 
a  flat  Fruit,  in  which  is  enclos’d  two  fiat 
Almonds,  of  the  fame  Shape  and  Figure  as 
the  Gourd  Seed. 

The  Natives  prepare  the  Wood,  which  is 
brought  to  us,  by  cutting  it  clofe  with  tire 
Ground,  and  branching  or  lopping  of  it, 
and  taking  away  the  thicked  Parts  ;  fo  that 
what  remains  is  only  of  the  Size  of  a  Man’s 
Leg.  Chufe  the  true  Farnambuck-Brafil ,  in 
heavy  Billets  or  Logs,  compad,  and  without 
Pith,  found  and  firm  ;  that  is  to  fay,  without 
Rottennefs  ;  which,  after  it  is  fhiver’d  in 
Pieces,  (hews  of  a  reddifh  Colour,  and 
being  chew’d,  is  of  afweet  Tade.  But  take 
care  that  it  be  not  mix’d  with  other  Kinds  oT 
Brafil  ;  which  is  eafily  known,  in  that  all 
the  other  forts,  except  the  Japan ,  are  with¬ 
out  Pith  ;  and  that  of  Lamon  may  be  dt- 
dinguifh’d  from  the  Farnambuck ,  in  that  it  is 
in  large  Billets.  Some  Perfons  have  afiur’d 
me,  that  the  Brafil  of  Lamon  comes  from  , 
All  Saints- Bay,  where  it  grows  in  great  Quan¬ 
tities.  As  to  the  Brafil  Chips,  the  bed  Ac¬ 
count  I  can  give  you  of  it,  is  to  trud  to  the 
Bonefly  of  the  Merchant  with  whom  you 
deal.  This  Wood  is  us’d  among  the  Dyers, 
and  the  Stationers  made  red  Ink  thereof. 
There  is  a  very  redTindure  made  of  th z  Far¬ 
nambuck  Brafil ,  of  which  I  have  been  af- 
fur’d  a  Carmine  is  made  as  from  Cochineal,  but 
Î  never  try’d  it.  Likewife  there  is  a  liquid 
Lacker  made  of  this,  which  the  Painters  ufe 
for  Miniature. 

This  Wood  is  call’d  Lignum  Bra- 
filianum  rubrum.  The  Tree  from  Lemery. 
whence  it  comes  by  the  Indians 
nam’d  Ibiraphanga .  The  Bark  is  reddifh  and 

thorny. 
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thorny,  the  Branches  are  long,  and  adorn’d 
with  abundance  of  fmall  Leaves  like  the 
Bramble;  the  Rowers  are  little  and  join’d 
feveral  of  them  together,  very  odoriferous, 
and  of  a  fine  red  Colour:  This  Free  grows 
in  the  Woods,  and  the  befl-Kind  is  the  Far- 
nambuck  which  is  brought  to  us  from  a 
Town  of  Brafil,  of  that  Name;  chufe  the 
heavieft ,  firmed,  founded,  redded,  and  that 
which  affords  the  fweeted  Smell. 

There  are  feveral  Sorts  of  this  Wood, 
the  principal  Ufe  of  all  which  is  for 
the  Dyers;  it  contains  a  great  deal  of  Oil, 
and  a  little  elfemial  Salt,  is  adringent,  and 
the  Tincture  proper  to  drengthen  the  Sto¬ 
mach,  abate  a  feverifh  Heat,  and  remove 
the  Inflammation  of  the  Eyes  :  The  Wood 
boil’d  in  Water,  with  a  little  Alum,  will 
llrike  a  red  Dye  into  Eggs  boil’d  with  it; 
and  it  is  us’d  to  colour  Roots  of  Althea  to 
clean  the  Teeth  wit  hall.  Some  Authors  af¬ 
firm  it  to  be  of  great  Ufe  againft  the  French- 
Pox  ;  but  I  find  it  feldom  or  never  preferib’d 
for  that  Purpofe;  for  tho’  it  may  be  drying, 
it  has  nothing  of  the  acrid,  hot  Quality  of  the 
Guajacum,  neither  does  it  abound  with  Ro- 
fin  like  that  Wood:  According  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Prefcription,  you  will  have  a  7  iri£hue 
for  the  dying  of  Skins,  Book-Covers,  and 
the  like  Things,  and  to  write  withal,  as  Red- 
Ink  :  The  Tindture  prepared  with  Water,  on¬ 
ly  ferves  for  dying  of  Wool,  which  will  not 
turn  Purple,  nor  fuffer  an  eafie  Decay.  The 
Tin&ure  is  thus  made:  Take  Rafpings  of 
Brafil,  and  indead  of  Water  infufe  them  in 
Vinegar,  or  fome  Lixivium ,  with  a  little 
Gum  Arabick  and  Alum ,  fetting  them  in  a 
glazed  Pot,  or  Pipkin,  for  fome  Hours,  you 
will  have  a  Blood-rtd  Tincture. 

12.  Of  Log- Wood ,  or  Campechy- 

Wood. 

THE  Log-Wood,  call’d  lndian- 
14 ood,  Camphecy  or  Jamaica- 
Wood ,  is  the  Heart  of  the  Trunk  of 
a.  large  Tree,  which  grows  plentifully  in 
the  two  Iflands  aforefaid,  and  in  Santa  Cruce 
in  America ,  where  there  are  whole  Forefts 
of  it. 

This  Tree  is  bigger  or  lefs,  according  to 
the  Soil  that  produces  it;  it  riles  upon  a 
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Trunk,  very  thick  and  flraight,  cover’d 
with  a  thin  Bark,  that  is  plain  and  fmooth, 
of  a  Silver-grey,  or  yellowilh  Colour,  of 
the  height  and  Figure  of  the  Laurel  Tree; 
the  Leaves  being  held  in  the  Mouth,  afford  a 
Scent  like  the  Clove,  which  has  made  it  of- 
tener  been  taken  for  the  Tree  that  bears  the 
Clove,  than  any  other,  by  reafon  of  the  de¬ 
licate  Flavour  which  has  given  it  the  Name 
of  the  Indian  aromatick  Laurel.  After  the 
Leaves  comes  a  fmall  Fruit,  which  adheres 
to  the  Branch  by  a  little  Stalk  like  the  Cu- 
bebs,  and  at  the  other  End  a  fmall  Crown  or 
Garland  ;  the  Fruit  is  of  a  dun  Colour,  the 
Tafle  Iharp  and  piquant,  notwithffandsng  it 
is  agreeable  enough,  tailing  like  -a  Clove, 
which  occafions  it,  for  the  moll  Part,  to  be 
call’d  Clove- Berry:  the  Fruit  being  broken, 
there  is  found  within  three  fmall  Kernels  very 
near  refembling  Musk-Seed. 

We  may  obferve  then  that  the  Indian- 
Laurel,  or  Campe chy  Tree,  affords  three 
forts  of  Commodities  that  are  very  good  and 
faleable;  the  firft  is  the  Wood,  which 
coining  from  Campechy  or  Jamaica ,  is  carried 
to  France  by  the  Way  of  England ,  and  chiefly 
employs  the  Dyers,  Bed-makers  and  others, 
who  ufe  it  to  dye  blue  and  black»  The  fé¬ 
cond  Commodity  this  Tree  affords  is  the  Leaf, 
which  the  Americans  make  ufe  of  for  Fomenta¬ 
tions,  to  cure  the  Pallie  and  other  Difeafes 
proceeding  from  cold  Caufes.  The  third  is 
the  Fruit  which  th t  French  ufe  in  Imitation  of 
the  EngUJh ,  as  being  a  very  llrong  aroma- 
tick,  and  proper  upon  feveral  Occafions.  As 
this  has  been  known  but  of  late  Years,  the 
French  have  had  but  little  Commerce  therein, 
befides  what  their  Privateers  of  St.  Maloes 
obtain  from  England:  The  Grocers  diff  inguifli 
it  by  the  Name  of  Clove-Berry,  becaufe  of 
its  refemblance  to  that  Spice  in  Smell  and 
Ta  fie,  and  therefore  it  is  call’d,  with  us, 
All-Spice,  as  having  an  Analogy  to  Cinamon, 
Cloves,  Mace  and  Nutmegs,  and  is  very 
much  ufed  in  all  Sauces.  By  the  EngUJh  it  is 
call’d  Jamaica- Pepper ,  by  the-  Dutch  Amo - 
mum ,  and  by  the  French  the  Fruit  of  the  In * 
djan-SSfooà,  and  vulgarly,  tho’  improperly, 
Clove-Berry. 

Lignum  Indicum ,  Gampecium, 

Log-Wood  or  Jamaica- Wood,  Lemery\ 
call’d  alfo  Brajiletto;  comes  from 
C amphecy  and  Jamaica ,  where  it  is  chiefly 

found- 
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found  growing;  but  it  grows  in  feveral  other 
Parts  of  the  Weft- Indies  ^  in  the  Spanijh  Ter¬ 
ritories,  the  Ifles  of  Providence ,  and  the  like, 
where,  befides  the  Wood,  the  main  Produce 
Is  the  Pepper,  or  Fruit  of  the  Tree,  call’d 
Pimento .  What  the  Englijh  ufe  comes  in 
great  Plenty  from  Jamatca\  it  is  fmall, 
round  and  blackifh ,  almoft  like  common 
Pepper,  but  of  a  more  fragrant  Smell,  and 
much  more  aromatick  Tafte  ;  when  one 
chews  it  in  the  Mouth  it  is  hot,  and  the  Fla¬ 
vour  is  as  if  you  had  all  the  other  Spices  in 
your  Mouth  at  once,  as  Cinamon,  Cloves, 
Mace  and  Nutmegs,  being  ftrong,  and  of 
an  odoriferous  Smell,  and  without  doubt 
pofTeffes  all  their  feveral  Properties,  Qualities 
and  Virtues,  though  poffibly  not  in  fo  large 
a  Meafure,  in  Refpeét  to  its  Body  ;  for  that 
It  con  (ids  of  much  more  earthy  Parts  than 
any  of  them,  Cinamon  only  excepted;  but 
the  Tin&ure,  or  Oil  of  it,  being  extraôed 
from  its  terrene  or  feculent  Part,  with 
which  it  holds  but  a  fmall  Proportion  in  re- 
fpedl:  of  the  four  Spices  ;  they  are  not  much 
inferior  to  what  may  be  extra&ed  from  thofe 
generous  Druggs:  So  that  in  Sort  we  muft 
allow  this  Spice  to  be  ftomachick,  cepha- 
îick,  cardiac,  uterine,  nephritick  and  ar- 
thritick  ;  it  is  alexipharmick  and  diuretick , 
comforts  the  Brain  and  nervous  Parts  ;  re- 
frefhes  and  (Lengthens  the  whole  Animal 
Oeconomy,  and  restores  the  natural  FundHons 
of  Life,  where  weaken’d  or  decay’d.  It  is  given 
in  Powder,  Deco&ion  or  Tindure ,  againft 
Difeafes  of  the  Reins,  Liver,  Spleen  and 
Womb;  and  is  very  profitable  in  Gout  or 
Stone,  eight  or  ten  Drops  of  the  Tin&ure, 
made  with  Spirit  of  Wine  tartariï’d,  being 
taken  three  or  four  Times  a  Day,  in  any 
Cordial' Water  or  Wine.  The  fetid  Oil, 
made  by  the  Retort,  is  good  outwardly  ap¬ 
plied  to  Gangrenes ,  Tooth- Ach,  and  the 
like. 

•13.  Of  Fu flick  Wood . 

THE  Wood  we  commonly  call 
by  this  Name,  is  the  Roots  and 
T r unkof  a  Shrub,  whichB  otanifts  call 
Coggigria  from  ‘Theophraftus ,  and  Cotinus  from 
Pliny y  which  has  green  Leaves  almoft  round; 
after  which  grows  a  Flower,  which  at  firft 


is  made  in  the  Nature  of  a  Grape,  of  a  dark, 
green  Colour,  and  which  at  laft  opens  itfelf. 
The  Roots  and  Trunk  of  this  Shrub  are  what 
the  People  of  Provence  and  Italy ,  after  they 
have  peel’d  off  the  Bark,  fell  for  Fuftick 
Wood,  which  according  to  its  yellow 
Colour,  is  fuppos’d  to  be  the  better  Com- 
modity  :  That  of  Provence  excells  the  Ita¬ 
lian ;  but  there  is  a  better  Sort  comes  from 
Holland  and  England  than  either  of  the  other 
two.  The  Ule  of  it  is  for  the  Dyers,  to 
make  a  dead  Green,  anu  is  of  fome  fmall 
Account  among  the  Ebonifts. 

There  comes  another  Sort  of  yellow 
Wood  from  England  at.d  Holland ,  in  thick 
Billets,  which  is  known  by  no  other  Name 
than  that  of  the  yellow  Wood,  which  ferves 
the  Dyers  and  the  Ebontfts.  1  know  nothing 
further,  touching  this  yellow  Wood,  than 
what  I  have  here  related.  There  comes  a 
certain  Wood  from  Lorrain  of  a  greyilh  Co¬ 
lour,  tending  fomething  to  a  reddilh,  hard, 
and  moderately  heavy,  furnifh’d  with  a  Bark 
that  is  thin,  and  a  little  refembling  the  Cherry- 
Tree,  which  is  what  we  call  Saint  Lucy's  Wood  \ 
and  which,  becaufe  of  its  agreeable  Scent,  is 
ufed  by  the  Ebonifts .  The  Choice  of  this 
Wood  is  from  its  being  firm,  and  without 
Knots.  This  Wood  is  admirable  in  its  own 
Nature,  in  that  it  is  not  Subjed  to  decay; 
and  the  older  it  is,  the  better  it  fmells.  Mr. 
Fournefort  afliired  me,  that  this  Wood  was  the 
Stem  of  the  Shrub,  which  bears  the  Mahalep , 
of  which  I  made  mention  in  the  firft  Book 
of  Seeds, 

There  is  brought  from  the  Indies  a  certain 
greenifh  Wood  in  thick  Billets,  of  a  very 
good  Smell ,  by  the  Name  of  Calambourg - 
Wood ,  ferving  for  a  great  many  Sorts  of 
Works,  by  Reafon  of  its  fweet  Scent,  which 
is  proper  for  feveral  Kinds,  as  alfo  for  in¬ 
laying  and  making  of  Beds;  the  Surgeons 
and  Barbers  ufe  it  as  Rhodium  to  boil  it  in 
the  Water,  with  which  they  (have. 

The  Dutch  tranfport  two  Sorts  of  Purple 
or  Violet-colour’d  Wood  in  large  Billets, 
which  is  of  no  other  Ufe  but  for  Turners 
Ware.  The  choice  of  this  Wood  is  to 
pick  fuch  as  is  the  mod  veiny,  or  marbled 
within  and  without,  the  leaft  fpotted  or  de¬ 
cay’d  that  can  be  met  withal:  The  largeft 
Violet- Wood  Is  call’d  Palixandr e-Wood 
There  is  another  Sort  the  Dutch  tranfport, 
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of  a  reddifh  Colour,  tending  to  a  purple, 
which  the  Dutch  call  Letter- Hout,  and  the 
French  China-Wood,  Monfieur  Furetiere  fays, 
that  this  Wood  only  comes  from  the  Conti¬ 
nent  of  Guinea ,  which  I  do  not  underfland, 
having  never  feen  any.  But  this  is  likewife 
for  Turners  Ware. 

Befides  thefe  forts  of  Wood  mention’d  be¬ 
fore,  there  are  three  forts  of  Ebony,  towir,  the 
black,  which  the  Dutch  bring  from  the  Illand 
of  St.  Maurice,  and  the  Antients  pretend  was 
a  Wood  of  Aloes .  The  fécond  is  the  red  Ebo¬ 
ny.  The  third  is  the  green  Ebony.  As  to  the 
theTree  that  produces  the  black  Ebony ,  fome 
pretend  that  it  is  the  Height  and  Size  of  the 
Oak,  and  that  it  is  like  the  Heart  of  that 
Wood,  except  that  the  Colour  is  blacker, 
which  is  that  that  gives  it  the  fine  Polifh  or 
Smoothnefs,  and  makes  it  valued.  It  is  faid 
the  Leaves  refemble  the  Laurel,  and  bear  be¬ 
twixt  two  Leaves  a  Fruit  like  an  Acorn,  up¬ 
on  a  little  Stalk.  The  red  Ebony  is  likewife 
very  folid  and  heavy,  being  more  veined,  and 
and  of  a  higher  Colour.  The  green  has  the 
fame  Qualities  when  freed  from  the  Bark  and 
Sap. 

The  Ufe  of  Ebony  is  for  feveral  kinds  of 
Turners  Ware  ;  and  becaufe  of  the  great  Ufe 
i  it  was  of  formerly,  and  its  Dearnefs,  thofe 
f  who  work  upon  Ebony  are  call’d,  at  this 
i  time,  Ebonifts ,  who  are  a  very  confiderable 
:  Body  of  Work-Men.  There  are  thofe  who 
i  affirm  that  the  Sap  of  Ebony ,  infus’d  in  Wa¬ 
ter,  has  a  purgative  Quality,  which  will  cure 
the  Venereal  Difeafe. 

Befides  this,  there  comes  from  the  Indies  a 
!  greyifh  Wood  in  large  Billets,  of  an  Ani- 

Ifeed  Smell  ;  for  which  Reafon  it  is  call’d  by 
the  Ebonifts ,  or  Cabinet-makers,  who  work 
in  it  Anife-wood.  There  is  another  Wood 
:  fold,  with  the  Seed  thereof,  named  Anife  of 
\l  China ,  Siberia ,  of  the  Philippine  Ifies,  &c,  de- 
fcrib’d  under  the  Head  of  black  Cumin¬ 
's  Seed,  and  delineated  under  this  of  Fuflick 
I  Wood,  by  the  Name  of  China  Anife .  There 
n  are  yet  feveral  other  forts  of  this  Wood,  as 
\\  Sambarame-  Wood,  which  is  a  kind  of  white 

ig  Sanders.  Molucca-  Wood,  which  the  Natives 
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of  the  Country  call  Panava,  and  many  others 
which  I  (hall  forbear  to  mention,  we  having 
little  Trade  or  Sale  for  them.  As  to  the 
Molucca- Wqod,  fome  have  afifured  me  that 
it  was  the  white  Cinamon,  which  I  have  no 
Faith  to  believe. 

This  Wood  is  call’d  by  Mr. Tour- 
nefort ,  Cotinus  Coriaria ,  Coccigria  by  Lemery . 
Thcophrajlus ,  and  Coggygria  by  Pli¬ 
ny.  It  is  a  Shrub  of  fix  or  feven  Foot  high, 
bearing  its  Branches  round,  cover’d  with  a 
dark  red  Bark.  The  Leaves  are  large,  veiny, 
almoft  round  like  the  Elm,  but  much  lefs, 
fmooth,  and  green.  The  Flowers  grow  on 
the  Tops  of  the  Boughs  like  Grapes,  of  a 
dark  Colour,  inclining  to  purple.  This 
Shrub  grows  on  the  Mountains  in  Italy,  Huh - 
garyy  and  Provence.  The  Wood  is  yellow, 
and  us’d  by  the  Dyers  and  Leather^drefTers. 
The  Leaves  and  Seeds  are  very  aftringent, 
cooling,  drying,  and  vulnerary,  and  may  be 
us’d  in  Gargles  for  Ulcers  in  the  Mouth, 
Throat,  and  other  Parts,  and  for  the  Tooth- 
Ach.  A  Salt  made  of  the  Afhes  of  the 
Wood,  makes  an  excellent  Purge  with  two 
Drams  of  Treacle  or  Mithridrate,  and  ten 
Grains  of  the  Salt.  This  may  be  given  three 
or  four  Days  fucceffively,  as  the  Difeafe  re¬ 
quires  ;  and  is  faid  to  havefuch  fufficientVirtue 
to  give  Relief  in  the  Gout  and  Rheumatifin, 
as  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  Medicine 
whatfoever,  laxative,  purgative,  or  expulfive. 
Make  the  Salt  thus  :  Take  what  Quantity  of 
the  Wood  you  pleafe,  burn  it  to  Afhes;  and 
with  Fumitory  Water,  or  any  other  proper 
Vehicle,  make  a  Lixivium ,  or  Lye;  filtrate 
this,  and  then  coagulate  it  into  a  Salt,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  ufual  Form. 

In  Surgery  you  may  ufe  the  Salt  thus  :  If 
the  Wound  or  Sore  you  would  drefs  be  open, 
firft  cleanfe  by  this  Salt,  then  anoint  it  twice 
every  Day  with  the  Balfam  or  Gum  of  this 
Wood,  made  as  that  of  Guajacum ,  till  the 
Cure  is  perfected.  If  there  be  great  Pain  in 
any  Part  of  the  Body,  and  nothing  to  be  feen, 
anoint  the  Place  with  this  Gum.  By  this 
Gum  may  be  cured  the  Gout,  the  Palfy,  and 
the  French  Difeafe. 
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BY  the  Word  Bark  I  mean  the  firfî,  fe~ 
fécond,  or  third  Covering,  or  Rind  of 
the  Trunk  of  the  Tree  which  we  ufe, 
-as  it  is  taken  naturally  from  the  Vegetable,  as 
she  Cortex,  or  Peruvian  Bark,  the  Bark  of 
the  Mandrake  ;  and  fuch  as  is  cleans’d,  or 
freed  from  the  firft  or  outward  Rind,  as  Ci¬ 
nnamon ,  CaJJia  lignea ,  and  others  of  the  like 
Nature.  But  I  fhall  begin  my  firft  Chapter 
with  the  Tree  that  bears  the  Cinamon,  as  well 
becaufe  of  the  great  Confomption  that  is 
made  of  that  Bark,  as  from  the  confiderable 
Virtues  with  which  it  is  endowed» 

i.  Of  Cinnamon. 

WHAT  the  Antients,  as  well  as  the  Mo¬ 
derns,  call  Cinnamon ,  is  the  middle 
Bark,  or  inner  Rind  of  the  Branches  of  a 
Tree,  which  grows  the  Height  of  a  Willow, 
and  whofe  Leaves  are  fo  like  the  Folium  In- 
dum ,  defcrib’d  under  the  Chapter  of  Log- 
Wood,  that  it  is  difficult  to  find  the  Dif¬ 
ference  at  fir-fi  Sight,  which  has  given  grounds 
ro  fome  People  to  afifert,  that  the  Folium  In¬ 
dian  was  the  Leaves  of  a  Tree  that  bore  the 
Cinnamon  ;  but  if  the  Leaves  are  fo  like,  that 
she  Eye  cannot  readily  diilinguifh,  the  Palate 
cran  do  it  with  Eafe,  becaufe  the  Leaves  are 
of  foïweet  a  Fade  and  Smell,  that  they  fur- 
pafs,  in  fome  meafure,  the  Idler  Cinnamon. 
.After  the  Leaves,  arife  white  Flowers,  in 
Form  of  little  Cups,  from  whence  come 
Berries,  of  the  Figure  of  an  Olive- Stone  ; 
each  of  which  adheres  to  the  Branch  by  little 


Stalks,  as  is  reprefented  by  the  Cut  engraved 
from  the  Original,  which  Moniteur  Tourne- 
fort  has  in  his  Hands  ;  of  which  he  would 
have  given  me,  the  fame  time,  five  or  fix 
Leaves,  of  the  Shape  and  Tafie  here  taken 
notice  of. 

As  to  the  Place  from  whence  the  Cinna¬ 
mon  comes,  and  the  Manner  of  Barking  the 
Tree,  I  think  it  proper  to  relate  what  Mr. 
Tavernier  has  writ  of  it.  The  Cinnamon 
comes  from  the  Ifle  of  Ceilon  in  the  Eaji 
Indies.  The  Tree  that  bears  it  is  very  like 
our  Willow,  and  has  three  Barks  or  Rinds  ; 
but  the  fécond  or  middlemolt  Bark  is  that 
which  is  chofen  for  Ufe,  and  the  others  re¬ 
jected,  as  of  no  importance.  This  Cinnamon 
cofts  the  Dutch  more  than  can  be  believed  ; 
for  the  King  of  Ceilon ,  otherwife  call’d  King 
of  Candy ,  from  the  Name  of  the  Capital 
City,  was  a  fworn  Enemy  to  the  Hollanders  ; 
fo  that  every  Year  he  fet  a  Guard  of  five  or 
fix  hundred  Men  to  cover  and  defend  as 
many  Labourers,  during  the  Seafon,  for 
barking  the  Cinnamon-Trees ,  and  entertain’d 
thefe  Work-men  all  the  red  of  the  Year, 
without  reckoning  the feveral  Garifons  main¬ 
tain’d  throughout  the  whole  Bland.  Thefe 
great  Charges  enhanc’d  much  the  Price 
of  Cinnamon ,  which  grows  as  before  de¬ 
fcrib’d. 

When  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Ml  and  gather 
their  Crop  of  Cinnamon ,  they  free  it  from 
the  outward  Bark,  which  is  brown  and 
rough,  then  they  lay  it  to  dry,  and  roll  it 
up.  By  this  means  it. acquires  the  Figure  we 
fee  it  in,  and  becomes  of  a  reddifh  Colour, 
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being  of  a  fweet  Smell,  and  piquant  Tafte, 
àromatick ,  and  very  agreeable;  therefore 
chufe  fuch,  together  with  the  thinneft  Bark, 
and  of  the  highefi:  or  deepeft  red  Colour  that 
you  can  get,  throwing  alide  fuch  as  is  thick, 
or  has  littleTafte  or  Smell.  As  to  thofe  who 
buy  great  Quantities,  let  ’em  take  care  that 
they  do  not  purchafe  Cinnamon  that  has  had 
the  Oil  or  Effence  drawn  from  it  ;  which  is 
very  difficult  to  know,  unlefs  you  tafte  it  Piece 
by  Piece, 

Cinnamon  is  of  fuch  great  Ufe,  that  we 
have  few  Drugs  which  we  ufe  fo  much  of, 
as  well  becaufe  of  its  Virtues,  as  from  its 
agreeable  Tafte  and  Smell.  The  Dutch  bring 
us  another  fort  of  Cinnamon,  with  a  large 
Bark,  and  very  thick,  which  is  that  the  An- 
tients,  from  the  Arabs,  call  Draheni,  and  we, 
unpolifh’d,  or  rough  Cinnamon.  This  Cin¬ 
namon  is  the  Bark  of  the  Trunk  and  large 
Branches  of  the  Tree  bearing  the  Cinnamon  ; 
but  as  it  is  a  Merchandize,  or  Commodity, 
of  little  Value,  becaufe  there  is  no  Sale  for 
if,  being  without  Tafte  and  Smell,  except 
to  the  Chandlers  and  Hawkers  ;  fo  it  is  not 
worth  while  to  (peak  further  of  it.  The 
Confe&ioners,  after  infofing  the  fine  Cinna¬ 
mon  in  warm  Water,  cover  it  with  Pearl- 
Sugar,  and  fell  it  by  the  Name  of  Milan 
Cinnamon.  The  French  likewife  make  little 
Paftilles  of  Cinnamon  and  Sugar,  which,  with 
the  Mucilage  of  Gum-Tragacanth ,  they  make 
into  a  Parte.  The  Dutch ,  and  the  Natives 
of  Ceylon ,  make  aConfe&ion  of  freffi  Cinna¬ 
mon  taken  from  theTree,  which  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  Sweet  meat  to  carry  to  Sea,  but  very 
rare  to  be  met  withal  in  thefe  Parts  of  the 
World. 

2.  Of  Oil  of  Cinnamon. 

BY  means  of  a  proper  Menjlruum ,  and  an 
Alembick ,  there  is  made,  from  fine  Cin¬ 
namon  a  rich,  clear,  and  reddifh  Oil,  of  a 
very  ftrong  piquant  Tarte,  which  is  almoft 
importable  to* bear  upon  the  Tongue;  never- 
shelefs,  its  Tafte  and  agreeable  Smell  is  the 
reafon  that  mort  People  covet  it.  As  Cinna¬ 
mon  is  a  Bark,  which  has  very  little  Oil  in  it, 
we  are  forc’d  to  have  recourfe  to  the  Hol¬ 
landers,  who  deal  in  this  Commodity  from 
thelfle  of  Ceylon ,  and  difpofe  only  of  what 
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reafon,  to  avoid  being  impos’d  upon  in  fuch 
a  fcarce  and  valuable  Commodity,  I  (hall 
propofe  a  Method  to  draw  the  Oil  to  better 
Advantage  than  hitherto  has  been  done.  Take 
what  Quantity  of  Cinnamon  you  pleafe  ;  in- 
fufe  it  twenty  four  Hours  in  cold  Water,  con¬ 
tinuing  it  fo  long  till  the  Water  becomes 
ting’d  of  a  beautiful  red  :  then  put  it  into  a 
large  Copper  Alembick,  and  add  thereto  a 
proportionable  Quantity  of  Spirit  of  Wine, 
which  has  the  Property  to  feparate  the  Oil 
from  the  Water,  and  make  it  rife  to  the  Top 
of  the  Veflfel;  fo  that  one  Pound  of  Cinna¬ 
mon  final  1  be  able  to  produce  near  the  Quan¬ 
tity  of  an  Ounce  of  Oil,  which  is  contrary 
to  what  Mr.  Lemery  affirms,  that  four  Pounds 
of  good  Cinnamon  will,  with  difficulty,  pro¬ 
duce  fix  Drams  of  Oil. 

It  is  rare  that  the  Hollanders  fell  the  Oil 
of  Cinnamon  genuine  and  natural  as  it  is 
made,  but  mix  it  with  Spirit  of  Wine,  well 
deflegmated,  and  drawn  over  upon  Salt  of 
Tartar  ;  and  which  has  given  a  Handle  to 
feveral  Chymifts  and  Druggirts  to  do  the 
fame  ;  fo  that  thofe  who  buy  an  Ounce  of 
this  Oil,  have  not  above  half  an  Ounce  for 
their  Money  :  which  is  of  great  Confequence, 
not  only  as  it  is  a  valuable  Commodity,  but 
as  it  is  one  of  the  heft  Medicines  ;  tho’  the 
Cheat  is  eafy  to  difeover  two  Ways:  The 
firft  is,  when  looking  into  the  Bottle  in  which 
it  is  contain’d,  you  may  obferve  the  Humi¬ 
dity  that  is  within.  The  fécond  is,  by  dip¬ 
ping  the  Point  of  your  Knife  in,  and,  putting 
it  into  the  Candle;  if  there  is  any  Mixture  of 
the  Spirit  of  Wine,  it  will  take  fire  prefent- 
ly  ;  but,  on  the  contrary  to  that,  when  it  is 
'  pure,  it  will  do  nothing  but  fmoke.  And 
this  pure  Oil  is  what  we  call,  with  juft  Red- 
fon,  EfiTence,  Quintelfence,  or  Oil  of  Cin¬ 
namon,  which  is  proper  to  all  its  Intentions, 
and  excels  all  other  Preparations  of  the 
Bark,  or  the  Bark  it  felf,  being  the  greateft 
Cordial  we  have  ;  for  which  Reafon,  the 
Dutch ,  the  Englijh ,  and  {he  Germans,  as  well 
as  the  French  and  Italians,  ufe  fuch  great: 
Quantities  of  it. 

Befides  the  Oils  at  Montpellier,  there  is  made 
a  fort  of  Cinnamon-Water,  in  which  the 
Oil  plentifully  abounds.  This  is  diflil I’d  from 
white  Wine,  Rofe,  or  Balm  Water,  or,  in- 
ftead  of  Wine3  Aqua  Ht  ce,  or  Spirit  of  Wine 
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and  Cinnamon  ;  from  which,  by  aGîafs  Alem- 
bick,  in  a  Sand-Heat,  or  Balneo ,  a  muddy 
Liquor  is  drawn,  like  Milk-Water,  which, 
after  a  little  time,  clears  up  again,  and  looks 
like  Spring- Water.  That  which  makes  the 
Water  look  thick  when  it  is  new,  is  the  Oil, 
which  is  rarify’d  in  the  Water,  lb  that  it  be¬ 
comes  imperceptible  in  that  Form  ;  but  when 
the  Liquor  feparates,  and  becomes  clear,  the 
Oil  precipitates  to  the  Bottom  of  the  Liquor, 
and  remains  in  Form  of  a  little  Ball.  This 
Cinnamon-Water  is  very  ufcfu!  to  give  Wo¬ 
men  in  Labour,  in  that  it  is  an  excellent 
Corroborative,  (Lengthens  the  Stomach,  and 
affids  Evacuations.  It  is  alfo  prevalent  in 
redding  the  Malignancy  of  the  Air,  and  pe- 
ftilential  Vapours,  and  to  re-effablifh  the  na¬ 
tural  Heat  of  the  animal  Life. 

Some  make  Padilles  with  Cinnamon-water 
and  Sugar,  which  formerly  were  call’d  Oleo - 
Saccharum\  but  thofe  are  not  fo  good  as  what 
are  made  with  Oil  of  Cinnamon.  At  Mont¬ 
pellier  they  make  a  Syrup  of  Cinnamon,  from 
a  llrong  Infufion  of  it  and  Sugar,  brought  to 
a  due  Confidence,  and  aromatiz’d  with  a  few 
Drops  of  the  effential  Oil.  We  fell  a  Tin¬ 
cture  of  Cinnamon,  whofe  Virtue  is  encreas’d 
by  feveral  other  Aromaticks,  as  Cloves,  Mace, 
long  Pepper,  Galanga),  Ginger,  Coriander, 
Musk,  and  Ambergrife,  all  grofsly  powder’d, 
and  put  into  aBottle,  with  Brandy,  or  Spirit 
of  Wine,  and  fet  in  the  Sun  during  the  hot 
Days  ;  and  this  is  what  we  fell  by  the  Name 
of  Ellen  ce  of  red  Hypocras .  T  here  is  like  wife 
a  white  Hypocras ,  made  almod  the  fame  way, 
only  it  is  filter’d,  to  difeharge  the  Colour. 
They  may  both  of  them  be  fweeten’d,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Palate  of  the  Drinker.  This 
is  a  mighty  cordial  Dram,  in  life  at  Montpel¬ 
lier,  and  the  fbuthern  Parts  of  France . 

3.  Of  Caflla  lignea. 

H  E  CaJJia  lignea  is  alfo  a  fécond  Bark 
X  of  the  Trunk,  and  Branches  of  certain 
Trees,  very  like  thofe  which  produce  the 
Cinnamon.  Thefe  Trees  grow  here  and 
there,  intermix’d  with  thofe  Trees  that  bear 
the  Cinnamon.  It  is  the  fame  as  to  CaJJia 
lignent  it  is  in  Cinnamon,  that  is,  the  finer 
or  purer  the  Bark  is,  the  higher  Colour,  the 
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matick,  the  more  it  is  edeem’d  ;  neverthe- 
lefs  there  is  a  great  Difference  berwixt  the 
one  and  the  other,  the  Caffia  lignea  leaving 
a  Vifcofity  in  the  Mouth,  which  we  do  not 
meet  with  in  the  Cinnamon.  It  is  of  little  or 
no  ufe  in  Phyfick,  only  that  it  enters  into 
the  Compofition  of  the  great  Treacle,  and 
is  otherwife  impos’d  upon  the  unskilful  Buyer 
for  true  Cinnamon,  tho’  a  Pound  of  that  be 
worth  more  than  five  of  the  CaJJia .  There 
are  feveral  Kinds  of  this  Bark  ;  as  fird,  the 
true,  or  Quill  Sort  ;  idly,  the  Tramboon , 
brought  from  the  Eafl-  Indies.  The  true  is 
that  which  is  the  bed  for  medicinal  Ufes,  and 
is  of  the  Quill  Sort,  being  of  the  Thicknefs 
of  a  Goofe-Quill,  made  up  into  fmall  Bun¬ 
dles,  generally  ten  or  fourteen  Inches  long, 
of  a  bright  Cinnamon  Colour,  and  much  of 
theTafle,  but  not  fo  biting  upon  the  Tongue, 
when  chew’d.  The  Jramboon  is  of  three 
forts  ;  Fird,  the  fmall,  like  fmall  Cinnamon, 
and  fomething  of  the  fame  Tade,  but  not 
fo  (Long,  being  more  earthy  and  woody, 
and  of  a  worfe  Colour.  2d!y,  The  Bundle 
fort,  bound  up  in  Bundles  like  Clove-Bark, 
of  a  very  hot  biting  Tafie,  but  breaking 
more  blackifh  within,  and,  as  it  were,  gum-- 
my.  3d ly.  The  thick  fort,  almod  like  the 
lad,  in  Rolls  as  thick  as  a  Man’s  Thigh, 
which  is  alfo  drong,  but  of  a  very  dark  Co¬ 
lour.  CaJJia  lignea  differs  from  Cinnamon,  in 
that  it  is  weaker,  darker  colour’d,  and,  when 
chew’d  in  the  Mouth,  more  glutinous,  dry, 
and  harfh;  whence  it  appears  that  the  CaJJia 
lignea  Free,  and  that  of  the  Cinnamon,  are 
two  different  Trees.  Tho’  the  Difference  of 
the  Colours  in  the  Jramboon  CaJJia  may  be 
fuppos’d  to  arife  from  its  Preparation  when 
taken  off  the  Tree,  being  dry’d  in  the  Sun  ; 
when  it  is  lefs  dry’d  than  it  fhou’d  be,  it  is  v 
of  a  paler  Colour  ;  and,  when  too  much 
burnt  with  the  Sun,  it  grows,  as  it  were9 
black. 


4.  0/  White  Cinnamon. 

Hite  Cinnamon ,  to  which  fome  give  the 
Name  of  White  Cojlus ,  Cojius  Bark , 
Winter's  Bark ,  or  Winter's  Cinnamon ,  becaufe 
William  Winter  was  the  fird  who  brought  it 
into  England  ;  is  the  Bark  of  the  Trunk 
and  Branches  of  a  Tree,  of  the  Size  of  a 
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Pear  Tree:  The  Branches  are  (lender,  high, 
flraight,  and  well  adorn’d  with  Leaves  like 
thofe  of  the  Laurel,  but  more  delicate,  fofter,of 
a  Sea-Green,  and  very  fine  Smell  ;  after  which 
grows  a  round  Fruit,  of  a  beautiful  red. 
This  Free  grows  plentifully,  at  Sr.  Domingo 
in  Guadaleupa ,  all  about  the  Tandy,  moun¬ 
tainous,  or  rocky  Parts;  and  is  met  withal 
in  the  Ifle  of  St.  Laurence  or  Madagajcar , 
where  it  is  call’d  Fimpi * 

The  white  Cojlus,  we  call  white  Cinnamon, 
becaufe  of  the  great  Conformity  it  has  with 
the  unpolifh’d  Cinnamon,  both  in  Colour  and 
Tafle,  fo  as  few  People  can  difcover  the  Dif¬ 
ference.  This  is  the  Bark  that  fome  Apo¬ 
thecaries  improperly  make  ufe  of,  inflead  of 
Arabian  or  Indian  Cojlus ,  of  which  we  made 
Mention  already,  and,  upon  that  Occafion, 
give  it  the  Name  of  Indian  Cojlus  ;  which  is 
Nonfenfe,  becaufe  the  Indian  Cojlus  is  a  Root 
almofl  unknown  to  us,  and  this  is  a  Bark 
very  eafy  to  be  known,  being  of  a  warm 
biting  Tafle,  and  very  aromatick,  but  very 
little  in  Ufe,  either  in  Medicine,  or  to  other 
Purpofes,  among  any  of  the  European  Na¬ 
tions.  Some  have  thought  this  Bark  very 
ufeful  in  the  Cure  of  the  Scurvy.  During  the 
hot  Seafon,  there  flows  from  the  Trunks  of 
thefe  Trees,  a  black  Gum,  fat,  and  very  odo¬ 
riferous:  This  is  that  which  fome  Druggiffs 
call  Gum  Aloucjoi ,  and  oftentimes  fell  for  Gum 
Ivy ,  or  Bdellium  ;  which  is  eafy  enough  to 
diltinguifh,  in  that  Gum-Ivy  is  very  dry,  clear, 
and  tranfparent.  Bdellium  is  almofl  like  Gum- 
Arabick ,  but  that  it  won’t  dilfolve  in  Water; 
and  this  Gum  is  foft  and  greafy,  of  different 
Colours,  very  dirty  and  impure. 

Cinnamomum  Winter anum ,  rolls  up  in  Pipes 
like  Cinamon,  but  is  much  larger  and  thicker, 
and  of  a  whitifh  yellow  Colour ,  very  hot, 
biting,  and  aromatick  in  Tafle,  having  the 
Virtues  and  Relifh  of  mod  other  Spices; 
and  is  brought  to  us  out  of  the  Wejl- Indies, 
from  Nevis ,  Antegoa ,  Montferrat ,  and  other 
of  the  adjacent  Iflands.  It  is  an  excellent 
Chephalick,  Stomachick,  Cordial,  and  Hy- 
flerick:  It  attenuates  and  opens,  is  fudori- 
fick  and  alexipharmack,  prevails  againfl  the 
Vertigo,  Megrim,  Head- Ach,  Apoplexy,  Le¬ 
thargy,  Palfy,  and  mofl  Difeafes  of  the 
Head  and  nervous  Parts:  It  (Lengthens  the 
Stomach,  caufes  an  Appetite  and  good  Di- 
geffion,  expells  Wind,  and  is  Angular  againft 
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the  Colick,  and  griping  of  the  Guts;  opens 
Qbfiru&ions  of  the  Bowels,  and  provokes 
the  Terms:  It  is  a  good  Cordial,  (Lengthens 
the  Hearr,  revives  the  Spirits  and  fortifies 
the  whole  Body,  being  excellent  againfl  Paint¬ 
ings,  Swoonings,  Sicknefs  at  Stomach,  Pal¬ 
pitation  of  the  Heart,  us’d  as  the  true 
Cinnamon,  in  Powder,  Water,  Oil,  or  Spi¬ 
rit,  but  in  large  Quantities,  to  anl'wer  the 
fame  Intentions. 

Of  Clove- Cinnamon, 

THIS  is  what  we  call  improperly,  Clove - 
Wood:  Is  the  fécond  or  inner  Bark  of 
the  Trunk  and  Branches  of  a  Tree,  whole 
Leaves  come  very  near  thofe  of  the  Laurel  ; 
after  which  fpring  round  Fruit,  of  the  Size 
of  Gall-Nuts,  Cbefnut-colour’d,  very  light, 
which  being  broke,  you  may  find  within  a- 
kind  of  Kernel:  The  Fruit  has  the  Smell 
and  Tafte  of  the  Clove,  which  gave  Occa- 
fion  to  the  antients  to  call  it  Clove  or  Mada¬ 
gafcar  Nut,  becaufe  we  meet  with  great 
Quantities  of  thofe  Trees  in  that  Ifland.  The 
Clove-Wood ,  or  rather  the  Bark,  having  the 
Tafle  and  fmell  of  the  Clove,  is  at  preient 
made  ufe  of,  efpecially  by  the  Hawkers  and 
Chandlers,  who  fell  it,  after  it  is  beat  to 
Powder,  for  powder’d  Cloves,  tho’  the 
Cloves  are  four  or  five  Times  as  dear  again 
as  this  Bark  ;  and  fo  they  deceive  the  igno~ 
rant. 

As  it  is  the  inner  Bark  that  is  chiefly  in  Ufe, 
it  ought  to  be  pick’d  clean  from  the  outward 
Bark  which  is  ufually  grey  and  knotty,  and 
of  a  dun  Colour;  which  fhou’d  be  thin,  of 
a  biting,  aromatick  Tafle,  and  as  nearly  ap¬ 
proaching  the  Clove,  both  in  Smell  and  Tafle* 
as  poflible;  but  take  care  that  what  you 
buy  be  not  mix’d  with  thick  Bark,  that  has 
neither  Tafle  nor  Smell,  as  happens  too  of¬ 
ten.  This  is  of  little  or  no  Ufe  in  Phyfick  | 
but  there  are  fome  Perfons  who  make  a 
Tin£lure  of  this  with  Aqua  l/itce,  or  Spirit  of 
Wine,  which  they  fell  afterwards,  without  Pu- 
nifhment,  for  Tinélure  or  Effence  of  Cloves  : 
The  Confedlioners  nd  Perfumers  likewife 
ufe  it  inflead  of  Cloves. 

Others  fay,  this  Clove-Bark  is  brought  to 
us  out  of  Turkey ,  and  is  almofl  in  the  Shape 
of  Cinnamon,  but  comes  very  near  the  Co- 
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lour  of  Gloves,  and  has  the  fame  Tade  and 
Smell  ;  fo  that  the  Fragrancy  and  Odour  of 
each  are  fcarcely  difcernible  one  from  the 
other,  except  by  the  Strength,  Gloves  being 
much  dronger  than  this  Bark.  We  feldom 
make  Ufe  of  it  in  thefe  Parts  of  the  World  ; 
but  the  Natives  of  the  Country  where  it 
grows,  efleem  it  as  a  Cephalick,  and  good 
againd  the  Colick,  Wind,  Gripings  of  the 
Guts,  Obdruélions  of  theCourfes,  &c.  taken 
in  Powder  from  a  Dram  to  two  Drams, 
and  in  Tindure  to  an  Ounce  or  two.  There 
is  a  Water  made  of  it,  that  the  Hollanders 
impofe  upon  us  for  Glove- Water,  tho’  at  an 
inconfiderable  Price,  which  is  a  good  Sto- 
rnachick,  and  an  excellent  vehicle  to  convey 
any  Cephalick  or  Anticolick  Medicine  in. 

Cinnamomum ,  feu  Canella ,  in  Eng- 
Lemery.  lifh  Cinnamon ,  is  a  thin  Bark,  that 
is  fmooth,  and  roll’d  in  long  Pipes, 
of  arufTet  Colour,  or  yellowifh,  inclining  to 
red;  of  a  fweet  Smell  and  Tade,  piquant, 
fragrant,  and  very  aromatick  :  It  is  taken 
from  the  Branches  of  aTree about  the  height 
of  our  Willow,  which  bears  a  Leaf  fliaped 
like  the  Indian  Leaf  we  call  Malabathrum , 
which  fmells  and  Tades  like  the  Cinnamon. 
The  Flowers  grow  in  little  Cups,  white  and 
odoriferous,  fucceeded  by  a  Fruit  that  is  of 
the  Shape  and  Size  of  a  fmall  Olive,  green 
at  fird,  but  growing  black  as  it  ripens.  This 
Tree  grows  in  the  Ill e  of  Ceylon ,  which  is 
in  the  meridional  Part  of  India  \  and  the 
Wood  is  without  Smell  or  Tade.  The 
principal  Virtue  lies  in  the  Bark,  which,  when 
frefh,  is  greyifh  without,  and  yellowifh  with¬ 
in  :  When  it  is  feparated  from  the  Tree,  it 
ealily  divides  into  two  Barks,  and  they  keep 
the  inner  Bark  as  the  mod  valuable,  which 
they  dry  in  the  Sun,  and  roll  it  up  jud  as 
we  have  it  come  to  us.  This  has  little  or 
no  Smell  or  Tade  when  taken  from  the 
Tree,  but  acquires  both  afterwards;  there¬ 
fore  take  Care  of  fuch  as  has  been  dry’d  in 
too  fcorching  a  Sun,  for  that  will  be  blackifh, 
a  great  deal  of  the  volatile  and  ellential 
Parts  being  evaporated  :  On  the  other  Hand, 
if  it  has  been  dry’d  in  too  moi  ft  a  Seafon,  it 
will  have  a  grey  Colour,  and  not  half  its 
Virtue,  becaufe  the  volatile  Salts  are  not  fuf- 
ficiently  exalted  :  Bat  chafe  fuch  as  is  the 
lined  thin  Bark,  of  the  highed  Colour,  a 
gratcfull  Smell,  and  biting  Fade.  When 


they  have  bark’d  the  Cinnamon-Tree,  if  they 
let  it  alone  for  three  Year's  together,  it  wild 
produce  another  Bark  as  good  as  the  former* 
This  Cinnamon  yields  a  great  deal  of  exalted 
edemiai  Oil  and  volatile  Salt;  therefore  it  is 
proper  for  the  Head,  Brain,  and  Nerves,  to 
fortify  the  Vitals,  comfort  the  Heart,  al- 
fid  the  Stomach,  expell  Wind,  help  Di- 
gedion,  drengthen  the  Womb,  open  Ob- 
Itrudions,  and  provoke  the  Terms:  It  is 
the  greated  Redorative  in  Nature,  and  an 
excellent  Antidote  againd  Poifon,  Plague, 
and  any  malignant  difeafes.  The  bed  Pre¬ 
paration  of  it  is  theedfential  Oil,  of  which,  if 
genuine,  two  Drops  given  upon  a  Lump  of 
fine  Sugar,  or  in  a  fpirituous  Vehicle,  will  re¬ 
vive  the  Spirits  to  a  Miracle.  It  is  good  in 
Powder,  Décodions,  Tindures,  Cordial- 
Waters,  &c.  from  half  a  Dram  to  a  Dram 
in  Powder,  and  from  that  to  an  Ounce  or 
two  in  Decodion,  Tindure  or  Water. 

That  Cinnamon  which  is  ill  colour’d,  and 
of  no  Tade,  is  worth  nothing;  therefore  in 
buying  it,  you  ought  to  bite,  chew,  and 
tade  every  particular  Stick,  that  you  be  not 
deceived;  for  that  without  Tade,  has  been 
either  ill  got  and  dry’d,  or  diddl’d  in  the 
Indies ,  or  elfcwhere,  and  its  drong  aroma¬ 
tick  Oil  taken  from  it,  which  is  a  great  Cheat 
and  Abufe  to  the  European  Buyers.  This 
Cinnamon  was  the  Cajfia  lignea  of  the  An- 
tients,  and  the  very  fame,  which  in  fome  Shops 
is  call’d  Canella:  The  bed  comes  from  Ceylon 
aforenam’d ,  and  the  word  from  Java,  Its 
Colour  it  attrads  from  the  Sun-Beams,  for 
the  Bark  being  taken  off  from  the  Tree,  and 
expos’d  to  be  dry’d  in  the  Sun,  that  which 
is  not  well  dry’d  is  of  an  Afh  Colour,  but  if 
too  much  burnt  with  the  Sun,  it  is  of  a 
blackifh,  or  of  a  dark  brown:  If  it  be  well 
cur’d,  it  is  of  a  more  rofy  or  pale  red,  and, 
by  lying  together,  and  Length  of  Time, 
changes  into  the  Colour  we  have  it  of  here. 

6.  Of  the  Peruvian  Bark. 

THE  Kinquina ,  or  Quina-quina ,  Peruvian 
Bark ,  or  the  Bark  againd  Fevers,  is  the 
external  or  outward  Bark  of  the  Trunk  and 
Branches  of  lèverai  Trees  that  grow  plenti¬ 
fully  in  Peru ,  from  whence  this  is  brought 
us,  by  the  W ay  of  Cadiz..  Bat  as  I  have  ne¬ 
ver 
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ver  been  in  Peru ,  to  know  how  to  fpeak 
exa&ly  of  the  Trees  which  produce  this 
Bark,  I  fhall  have  recourfe  to  Mr.  Bernard, 
Mufician  in  Ordinary  to  the  King,  who  is  a 
very  honeft  Man,  and  very  curious  in  the 
Knowledge  of  Simples,  who  had  a  Defcription 
of  the  Kinquina  given  him  from  one  who 
liv’d  twenty  Years  in  Portugal ,  and  had 
made  feveral  Voyages  to  the  Weft- Indies,  and 
to  Peru. 

A  true  Defcription  of  the  Peruvian  Bark. 

The  Kinquina  is  the  Bark  of  a  Tree  that 
grows  in  Peru,  in  the  Province  of  Quitto, 
upon  the  Mountains  near  the  City  of  Loxa . 
This  Tree  is  almoft  of  the  Size  of  a  Cherry- 
Tree;  the  Leaves  round  and  indented:  It 
bears  a  long  reddifh  Flower,  from  whence 
arifes  a  kind  of  Pod,  in  which  is  found  a  Ker¬ 
nel  like  an  Almond,  flat  and  white,  cloath’d 
with  a  flight  Rind:  That  Bark  which  comes 
from  the  Trees  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Moun¬ 
tains,  is  thicker,  becaufe  it  receives  in  more 
Nourifliment  from  the  Earth:  It  is  fmooth, 
of  a  whitifh  yellow  without,  and  of  a  pale 
Brown  within.  That  which  comes  from 
Trees  on  the  Top  of  the  Mountain,  is  abun¬ 
dantly  more  delicate  ;  it  is  uneven,  browner 
without,  and  of  an  higher  Colour  within; 
but  the  Trees  which  grow  on  the  Middle  of 
the  Mountains,  have  a  Bark  yet  browner 
than  the  other,  and  more  rugged.  All  thefe 
Barks  are  bitter,  but  that  from  the  Trees  at 
the  Bottom  of  the  Mountains,  lefs  than  the 
others. 

It  follows  from  hence,  that  the  Bark  of 
the  leaf!  Virtue,  is  that  which  grows  in  the 
lo  weft  Places,  becaufe  it  abounds  more  with 
earthy  and  watry  Parts,  than  that  which 
grows  high,  which  for  the  contrary  Reafon, 
is  better;  but  the  beft  of  all,  is  that  which 
grows  in  the  Middle  of  the  Mountains,  be- 
j  caufe  it  has  not  too  much  or  too  little  Nou- 
i  rifhment.  There  is  another  Kind  of  this 
1  Bark,  which  comes  from  the  Mountains  of 
1  Potofi ,  and  is  browner,  more  aromatick,  and 
r  bitterer  than  the  former,  but  abundantly 
j  fcarcer  than  any  of  the  Red. 

iThe  Conditions  or  Qualities  we  ought  to 
obferve  in  the  Bark  are,  that  it  be  heavy,  of 
%  firm  Subftance,  found  and  dry;  and  be¬ 
ware  of  fuch  as  is  rotten,  and  will  fuck  in 


Water  prefently,  and  that  flies  into  Dull  in 
breaking,  or  is  dirty  and  unclean,  as  it  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  fometimes  :  But  make  choice  of 
fuch  as  is  in  little  thin  Pieces,  dark  and 
blackifh  without,  with  a  little  white  Mofs, 
orfomefmall  Fern-Leaves  flicking  to  it,  red- 
difh  within,  of  a  bitter  and  difagreeableTafte; 
and  refufe  that  which  is  full  of  light  Chieves 
when  broke  and  of  a  Ruflet  Colour;  and 
take  care  that  there  be  not  feveral  Pieces  of 
Wood  mix’d  with  it,  wh’ch  you  have  more 
of  fometimes  than  the  Bark.  This  was 
brought  firfi  into  France ,  in  the  Year  165*0, 
by  the  Cardinal  Lago  a  Jefuit,  who  having 
brought  this  from  Peru,  it  was  had  in  fuch 
Vogue  in  France ,  as  to  be  fold  Weight  for 
Weight  at  the  Price  of  Gold. 

The  Ufe  of  this  Bark  is  for  the  Cure  of 
Fevers,  efpecially  intermitting,  for  which 
Purpofe  it  is  given  in  Subftance,  Tinclure* 
or  Infufion;  but  as  it  is  a  Medicine  feme 
People  have  an  utter  Averfion  to,  and  as  the 
Ufe  of  it  is  of  ill  Effed,  unlefs  properly  ap¬ 
plied  ;  it  is  for  this  Reafon  I  wou’d  advife  no- 
Body  to  make  ufe  of  it  without  the  Dire&ion 
of  an  able  Phyftcian.  The  extraordinary. 
Virtues  which  the  Spaniards  attribute  to  this 
Kinquina ,  for  the  Cure  of  Fevers,  is  the 
Reafon  why  they  give  the  Tree  that  bears 
this  Bark,  the  Name  of  Palo  de  Calenturas 
which  lignifies  the  Fever-Wood. 

Kinakina ,  Quin  quin ,  Cortex  Pe¬ 
ruviana.  The  Peruvian,  or  Fever-  L emery.. 
Bark,  is  call’d  fo  from  theTreethat 
produces  it  in  Peru,  where  it  grows,  about 
the  Size  of  our  Cherry-Trees;  the  Leaves 
are  round  and  indented  ;  the  Flower  is  long, 
of  a  reddifh  Colour,  and  is  fucceeded  by  a 
Pod,  which  contains  a  flat  Kind  of  Kernel  that 
is  white,  and  enclos’d  in  a  very  thin  Skin» 
There  are  two  Sorts  of  it,  one  cultivated, 
and  the  other  wild;  the  cultivated  is  to  be- 
prefer’d  much  before  the  other:  It  contains 
a  great  deal  of  fix’d  Salt,  and  abounds  with 
an  Oil  ;  it  cures  intermitting  Fevers  bell: 
us’d  in  the  Powder,  finely  fearc’d  from  a 
Scruple  to  two  Drams  the  Bofe  :  There  may 
be  likewife  an  Infufion  made  of  it  in  Wine  or 
Water  for  the  fame  Intention.  Some  fay  that 
Bark  is  beft  which  is  of  the  mod  lively  Co- 
lour,  and  inclining  to  a  dark  Cinnamon, 
moll  curled  up,  as  coming  from  the  fnvaller 
Branches  of  the  Tree,  that  breaks  of  a 
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fhining  Colour,  is  of  a  bitter  Tafte,  very  a- 
ftringeht,  or  rough  and  ftyptick  upon  the 
Tongue,  and  whit i fh  outwardly:  The  thick, 
flat,  dark- colour’d,  is  nothing  fo  good  ;  and 
if  it  wants  it’s  bitter  Tafte  and  Stypticity,  it  is 
good  for  nothing. 

It  is  a  Specifiek  for  the  curing  of  all  Sorts 
of  intermitting  Fevers  or  Agues  ;  and  fo  cer¬ 
tain  it  is,  in  effeding  this  Cure,  that  it  fel- 
dom  fails  in  a  skilful  Man’s  Hand:  Befides 
which,  experience  tells  us,  it  ftops  Catarrhs, 
and  all  Sorts  of  Fluxes  ;  but  the  great  Skill  of 
a  Phyfician  is  to  know  to  whom,  when,  how 
to  ufe  it,  and  how  long:  Firft,  confidering 
the  Nature  and  Quality  of  this  Medicine,  it 
is  evident,  it  ought  not  to  be  given  to  fuch  as 
have  their  Courfes  Stopt;  or  to  fuch  with 
whom  they  feldom  flow  kindly,  but  come 
down  pale  and  fparingly;  nor  yet  to  fuch  as 
are  coftive  in  their  Bodies,  or  are  com¬ 
monly  troubled  with  a  Conftipation  of  the 
Bowels;  for  to  fuch,  the  Ufe  of  this  is  ge¬ 
nerally  of  ill  Confequence;  nor  ought  it  to 
be  given  in  continual  burning  Fevers,  be¬ 
cause  it  fixes  the  morbifick  Matter,  ftops  the 
Pores,  and  fo  encreafes  the  Heat,  and  con¬ 
centers  it,  that  it  infallibly  deftroys  the  Pa¬ 
tient.  Secondly ,  when  it  ought  to  be  given, 
the  Perfons  to  whom  we  allow  it  to  be  given, 
ought  to  be  prepared  for  the  Ufe  of  it,  by 
fome  proper  Vomits  or  Purgatives,  fuch  as 
the  Ipecacuana ,  the  emetick  Wine  or  Tar¬ 
tar  ;  and  purge  with  Glauber's  Sal  Mirabile , 
or  Solutivum ,  Creme  of  Tartar,  and  the  like, 
two  or  three  times  at  leaft,  before  the  ufe  of 
the  Cortex . 

Thirdly ,  you  ought  to  know  how  it  ftiould 
be  given,  which  is  in  Powder,  from  a  Scru¬ 
ple,  or  half  a  Dram,  to  a  Dram  or  two; 
beat  it  very  fmall  and  fearceit;  and  about  an 
Hour  after  the  Fit  is  gone  off,  put  your  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Powder  in  a  Glafs  of  good  ftrong 
White- Wine  or  Claret,  and  drink  it  off: 
There  are  feveral  other  Liquors  this  may  be 
taken  in,  according  to  the  Fancy  of  the  Pa¬ 
tient.  In  Infufion,  take  fine  Powder  of  the 
Bark  one  Ounce,  Claret  ten  Ounces;  infufe 
four  or  five  Days,  fhaking  it  twice  a  Day, 
then  decant  it  clear;  or  two,  or  Sometimes 
three  Days  :  By  which  it  appears  it  is  given 
In  double  the  Quantity  in  Infufion ,  to  that 
of  the  Powder,  becaufe  you  take  the  laft  in  Sub- 
iance;  you  may  make  aTindure  with  Bran* 


dy,  or  Spirit  of  Wine,  whereof  take  half 
an  Ounce, 

In  the  fourth  Place  you  ought  to  confider 
how  long,  or  often,  the  Bark  ought  to  be 
taken  :  Herein  you  mu  ft  have  regard  to  the 
Nature  of  the  Fits,  their  Strength  and  Ac¬ 
cidents  that  attend  them,  as  Seaton,  Tempe¬ 
rature,  Ufe,  &c.  In  Children,  and  tender 
Confirmions ,  the  Dofe  is  to  be  lefs,  but 
oftner  and  longer  continu’d:  In  Tertian 
Agues,  it  ought  to  be  ufed  at  the  End  of  the 
Fit,  and  taken  at  different  Intervals,  till  the 
next  return.  When  that  is  over  the  Reme¬ 
dy  mud  be  repeated  in  the  fame  Manner* 
’till  the  Expedation  of  another  Fit;  what 
Intervals  of  Time  are  to  be  obferved  be¬ 
tween  each  Dofe,  depends  on  the  Quantity 
of  the  Powder,  or  ftrength  of  the  Infufion* 
or  Length  of  the  Iniermiffion  between  each 
Fit:  The  ftronger  the  infufion,  the  longer 
Space  of  Time  is  to  be  between  each  Dofe; 
and  if  the  Intermiffion  of  the  Fits  is  long, 
there  is  no  need  of  repeating  the  Dofes  fo 
often,  as  if  the  Intermiffion  was  ftiorter^ 
The  whole  Quantity ,  from  the  firft  to  the 
laft,  ought  to  be  about  an  Ounce  and  half, 
or  two  Ounces;  let  it  be  given  an  Hour  or 
two  before  Meat,  and  two  or  three  Hours 
after  ;  and  if  it  be  an  Infufion,  let  the  Dofe 
be  about  four  Ounces. 

To  prevent  the  return  of  the  Ague,  this 
Method  ought  to  be  continued  for  eight 
Days,  three  Times  a-Day:  Firft,  early  in 
the  Morning,  then  an  Hour  before  Dinner; 
and  at  Night,  an  Hour  before  Supper;  but 
if  the  Ague  ftiou’d  return  again,  as  it  does,  if 
you  purge  after  it,  the  Ufe  of  the  Bark  mud 
be  repeated  after  the  fame  Manner  as  before, 
and  it  will  not  fail  to  produce  the  defired  Ef- 
fed,  which  is  absolutely  to  cure  the  Ague, 
fo  that  it  fhall  not  return  any  more.  But  tho5 
the  Ague  feems  to  be  perfedly  gone,  for  feve¬ 
ral  Revolutions  of  Fits,  yet  it  is  NeceflTary 
to  continue  the  Ufe  of  the  Remedy,  for 
twelve  Days,  by  which  Means  you  will  fe* 
cure  the  Patient  againft  any  frefti  A  Taule* 

It  is  at  the  End  of  the  Fit  that  the  Dofe  Is 
to  be  given,  and  it  mud  be  continued  ’till  the 
Cure  is  perfeded  ;  which  in  a  fingle  and 
double  Tertian,  commonly  happens  at  the 
fécond  Fit,  or  at  mo  ft  at  the  Third:  The 
fame  is  to  be  underftood  in  a  fingle  and 
double  Quartan,  wherein  you  have  two 

whole 
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whole  Days  to  give  the  Medicine  in,  with¬ 
out  Interruption  ;  in  which,  as  in  the  Ter¬ 
tian,  the  Ague  is  mafter’d  at  the  third  and 
fourth  Fit,  if  not  at  the  very  frit,  which  often 
happens;  and  to  prevent  its  Return,  the  Ufe 
of  the  Bark  is  to  be  the  longer  continued 
after  the  Cure  ;  for  ’tis  the  too  hafty  Difcon- 
tinuance  of  it,  which  caufes  the  Relapfe, 
and  puts  the  Patient  to  a  new  trouble  of  run¬ 
ning  over  the  fame  Courfe  again. 

This  Medicine  ought  not  to  be  given  at  the 
coming  on  of  the  Fit,  nor  yet  during  the 
Time  of  it  ;  becaufe  then,  inftead  of  alle¬ 
viating  of  the  Force  and  Violence  of  the 
Ague,  it  would  be  apt,  by  reafon  of  the  fe- 
brifick  Ferment,  to  excite  a  fiercer  Confiidf, 
and  make  the  Paroxyfm  thje  more  violent. 
This  Method  being  obferved,  the  Medicine 
will  intercept  the  Courfe  of  the  Difeafe  in  its 
Progrefs  ;  and  being  convey’d  into  the  Mafs 
of  Blood,  by  a  gentle  Motion,  it  purifies  it, 
and  deftroys  the  feverifh  Ferment,  which 
would  produce  a  new  Fit.  It  ought  likewife 
to  be  given  at  feveral  times,  to  produce, 
gradually,  the  wifh’d  for  Effedl  ;  and  but  a 
fmall  Space  of  time  ought  to  be  allow’d  be¬ 
tween  each  Dole,  that  the  fécond  Dofe  may- 
begin  its  Operation,  when  the  Force  of  the 
frit  is  over  ;  and  the  third  may  begin  to  a&, 
when  the  Strength  of  the  fécond  is  loft.  It 
is  given  in  like  manner  two  or  three  Hours 
before  Meals,  or  two  or  three  Hours  after, 
that  thereby  its  Virtue  may  the  better  unite 
it.felf  with  the  Chyle  in  the  Stomach,  in  or¬ 
der  to  its  Entrance  into  the  Mafs  of  Blood, 

|  to  correSf,  depurate,  and  renew  it.  If  this 
!  Courfe  is  purfued,  the  cure  is  in  a  manner 
certain  and  infallible,  and  it  will  hardly  be 
poffible  for  the  Fit  to  return  again.  When 
the  Paroxyfm  is  gentle,  in  a  good  Habit, 
and  a  good  Seafon  of  the  Year,  there  is  no 
need  of  giving  it  above  five  or  fix  Days  to¬ 
ll  gether,  once  or  twice  a  Day  in  the  Intermif- 
:  fion  ;  but  when  the  Paroxyfms  are  ftrong, 
i  oftner,  as  before  direéled. 

y>  Of  the  Bark  of  both  the  Mandrakes, 
Male  and  Female . 

iXgfjtl 

THIS  is  the  Bark  of  the  Root 
of  a  Plant  that  is  diftinguifh’d 
into  two  Kinds,  Male  and  Female, 
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I  fhaîl  not  trouble  my  felf  with  the  ufelefs 
Accounts  that  the  Antients  have  given  of 
this  Root,  but  inform  you  that  both  forts  are 
very  fcarce  about  Paris,  fo  that  the  Apotheca¬ 
ries  are  oblig’d  to  leave  out  the  Leaf  of  this, 
as  well  as  that  of  Navel- wort,  in  the  Compo- 
fition  of  the  Ointment  of  Poplar  ;  which  is  a* 
great  Abufe,  it  being  impoffibie  that  the  Com- 
pofition  can  have  the  Virtues  the  Author  of  it 
defign’d,  or  that  are  now  afcrib’d  to  if, 
when  the  principal  Diugs  are  left  out.  Be¬ 
tides,  the  Apothecaries,  inftead  of  making 
this  Ointment  frefh  every  Year,  keep  it  two 
or  three,  which  is  contrary  to  the  Opinion 
of  thofe  Authors  who  treat  of  this,  and  fay 
that  the  cooling  Quality  of  the  Ointment  Po - 
puleon  holds  not  above  a  Year.  Thofe  Apo¬ 
thecaries,  about  Paris ,  who  will  have  this 
Compofition  true,  are  forced  to  fend  for  i£.., 
from  Montpellier  ;  by  which  means  they  dtT 
charge  their  Confciences,  and  ferye  the  Pub- 
lick  faithfully. 

The  Mandrake,  as  it  grows,  bears  large  ■ 
green  Leaves,  trailing  or  hanging  upon  the 
Ground,  and  the  Fruit  is  very  like  that  of 
the  C oloppuintida  ;  but  I  think  it  needlefs  to 
fpeak  of  the  Diftin&ions  betwixt  the  Male 
and  Female  Mandrake,  thefe  being  treated  of 
by  fo  many  Authors  ;  ’tis  enough  to  fay  we 
fell  nothing  but  the  Bark  of  the  Root,  freed 
from  it  as  clean  as  poffibly  we  can  get  it. 
’Tis  of  an  Afh-Colour  within,  and  a  little 
more  reddifh  without,  of  fome  fmall  Ufe  in 
Phyfick,  as  it  is  put  into  fome  of  the  Galeni¬ 
cal  Compofidons.  With  the  Bark  we  have 
fometimes  fome  of  the  Root  brought  us  cut 
into  Pieces  like  Jalap,  but  ’tis  of  little  Ufe5 
the  Heart  of  it  having  no  more  Virtue  than 
a  Chip. 

8.  Of  the  Female  Mandrake.’ 

THE  Bark  of  this  very  much  refembles 
in  Size,  and  Colour,  the  large  or  grofs 
Cinnamon,  except  that  it  is  more  decay’d  on 
the  Out-fide,  and  of  the  Colour  of  a  broken 
Nutmeg  .within  ,  diftinguififd  with  many 
little  Sparkles,  It  is  very  light  and  fpongy, 
of  an  almoft  infipid  Tafte,  and  without 
Smell.  They  bring  it  from  the  Levant  to  Mar- 
fettles ,  from  whence  it  comes  to  us.  This 
is  of  no  other  ufe,  than,  as  the  Chouan  to  add 
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to  the  Perfe&ion  of  Carmine  Colour»  A 
Perfon  allur’d  me  that  it  grew  about  Paris , 
and  gave  me  a  Piece  of  the  Bark,  which  is 
fbmething  like  it,  but  of  a  bitter  Tafte,  and 
an  earthy  Colour,  without  any  Sparkles. 

The  Mandrake  is  a  Plant  with- 
Lemery »  out  a  Stem,  of  which  there  are  two 
Kinds  :  Firft,  the  Mandragoras  Mas 
jrnSiu  rotundo  oï  fournefort.  The  Leaves  rife 
diredly  from  the  Root,  above  a  Foot  long, 
broader  than  a  Man’s  Hand  in  the  Middle, 
and  narrow  at  both  Ends,  fmooth ,  of  a 
brown ifh  green  Colour,  and  a  difeagreeable 
Smell.  Among  thefe  rife  fiiort  Stalks,  each 
of  which  bear  a  Flower  made  like  a  Bell, 
divided  commonly  into  five  Parts,  a  little 
hairy,  of  a  white  Colour,  inclining  to  Pur¬ 
ple.  When  the  Flower  is  gone,  it  is  fucceed- 
edby  a  little  round  Apple  as  big  as  a  Medlar, 
fiefhy,  and  of  a  yellow  green  Colour  :  It 
contains  fome  white  Seeds,  which  bear  the 
Figure  of  a  final  1  Kidney.  The  Root  is 
long,  thick,  whitifh,  flit,  or  divided  into  two 
confiderable  Branches,  fet  about  with  fhort 
Filaments,  flender  almoft  as  Hairs  ;  repre- 
fenting,  when  it  is  whole,  the  lower  Parts 
of  a  Man;  from  whence  it  is  call’d  Anthro- 
pomorpha,  which  fignifies  the  Figure  of  a 
Man. 

The  fécond  fort  is  call’d  the  Female  Man¬ 
drake,  Mandr agora  Fcrmina ,  or  Man  dr  agora, 
flore  fubcœruleo  purpurafcente ,  according  to 
Tournefort,  the  Mandrake  with  a  bluifh  pur¬ 
ple  Flower.  It  differs  from  the  former,  in 
that  the  Leaves  are  fmaller,  narrower,  more 
folded,  blacker,  trailing  on  the  Ground,  of 
a  flrong  (linking  Smell  ;  and  that  the  Flow¬ 
ers  are  bluifh,  inclining  to  purple;  the  Fruit 
)efs  and  paler,  not  form’d  like  a  Pear,  as  fome 
Authors  will  have  it,  but  round,  fcented,  full 
of  Juice,  and  containing  very  fmall  black 
Seeds.  The  Root  is  about  a  Foot  long,  di¬ 
vided  into  two  Branches,  brown  without, 
white  within,  and  furnifh’d  with  fome  Fibres, 
but  nothing  like  the  former.  Both  forts 
grow  in  the  hot  Countries,  in  the  Plains,  or 
mountainous  Places  ;  but  the  laft  much  rarer. 
They  contain  in  them  a  great  deal  of  Oil  and 
Flegm,  but  little  Salt.  They  are  narcotick, 
cooling,  ftupefying,  &c.  applied  outwardly, 
and  like  wife  relieve  Inflammations  of  the  Eyes, 
Eryfipelas,  fcrophulous  Tumours,  and  the 
like.  The  Apples  are  cold  and  moift,  but  not 


fo  cold  as  the  Root.  Being  fmell’d  to,  they 
caufe  Sleep;  fo  alfo  their  Juice  taken  inward¬ 
ly,  in  little  Quantities,  in  a  good  generous 
Wine.  Some  pick  them,  and  fo  eat  them  ; 
others  eat  them  with  Pepper  and  hot  Spices. 
The  Antidote  againft  their  Poifon  is  Worm¬ 
wood,  Rue,  Scordium,  Muffard,  Origanum, 
Caflor,  &c.  with  Wine  and  Vinegar.  The 
Antients,  by  Mandrake ,  intended  another 
Plant,  quite  different  from  this. 

8.  Of  the  Cork-Tree. 

GRK,  which  the  Latins  call 
Suber ,  is  the  outward  Bark  of  Pomet . 
the  Trunk  of  feveral  Trees,  which 
grow  plentifully  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  France , 
chiefly  in  Gafcony,  and  upon  the  Pyrenees . 
The  Leaves  of  thefe  Trees  are  of  z  mode¬ 
rate  Sise,  green  without,  and  whitifh  within 
fide,  indented  allround;  it  bears  Acorns  like 
thole  of  the  Oak. 

When  the  Inhabitants  of  thofe  Parts  wou’d 
make  a  Crop  of  this  Commodity,  they  take 
off  the  Bark  of  thefe  Trees  from  the  Top  to 
the  Bottom,  and  after  put  one  Piece  upon 
another,  to  a  reafonable  Height,  in  a  Pit  or 
Ditch  that  is  full  of  Water  ;  and  having 
loaded  it  with  Weights  to  keep  it  down,  they 
leave  it  in  this  Condition  for  iome  time,  and 
when  it  is  well  foak’d,  and  laid  ftraight,  they 
remove  it  to  another  Ditch,  and  fo  a  third 
and  fourth  ;  and  after  that  take  it  out  of  the 
Water  to  dry  :  Which  being  done,  it  is  tranf- 
ported  in  Bales  to  different  Parts  of  the 
World. 

Chufe  your  Cork  in  fine  Boards,  all  of 
a  Piece,  not  full  of  Knots  or  Chinks,  of  a 
moderate  Thicknefs,  yellowifh  without  and 
within,  and  when  it  is  cut  entire.  We  com¬ 
monly  call  this  Cork,  white  Cork  of  France, 
becaufe  this  fort  is  made  in  Guienne,  chiefly 
about  Bayonne,  from  whence  almoft  all  that  is 
ufed  in  France  comes.  We  bring  from  the 
fame  Parts  another  Kind  of  Cork,  we  call 
Spanifi  Cork,  which  is  likewife  according  to 
its  ufual  Quality,  light,  plain,  blackifh  with* 
out,  as  if  it  had  been  burned,  yellow ilh 
within,  and  eafy  to  cut,  not  rotten  ;  but  take 
the  thickeft  fort  you  can  get,  that  being 
much  more  efteem’d,  and  dearer  than  the 
thin®  A  Friend  of  mme  aflur’d  me,  that  the 

Black- 
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Blacknefs  of  the  Cork  proceeded  from  no¬ 
thing  elfe,  but  that  ir  was  deep’d  in  Sea-Wa¬ 
ter  in  dead  of  frefh  Water. 

The  Ufe  of  this  is  too  well  known  to  need 
any  farther  Account  of  it;  I  fhall  only  tell 
you  it  is  of  fome  (mail  Ufe  in  Medicine,  as  to 
flop  Bleeding,  being  reduc’d  to  Powder,  or 
thrown  into  feme  adringent  Liquor,  or  to 
hang  about  the  Neck  to  dry  up  Milk  in  Nur- 
fes  Breads,  and  the  fame  burn’d,  and  mix’d 
with  a  little  f.  efh  Butter  and  Sugar  of  Lead, 
is  very  proper  for  the  Piles.  The  Spaniards 
burn  Cork  into  an  extraordinary  Black , 
which  is  what  we  call  Spanijh  Black,  and 
us’d  for  feveral  Sorts  of  Work. 

There  are  befides  a  great  many  Sorts  of 
Barks,  in  which  we  have  no  Trade;  as  the 
Bark  oftheRootandTrunk  of  theTree  call’d 
Macer ,  the  Corn ,  Hivorahe ,  and  others,  which 
we  have  but  little  of,  and  neverthelefs  are  rec¬ 
kon’d  good  Medicines,  as  may  be  feen  in 
Coftus  and  other  Authors,  who  have  wrote 
Hidories  of  Indian  Druggs ,  to  which  the 
Reader  may  have  Recourfe;  but  as  many 
People  make  ufe  of  Mace  in  Bloody-Fluxts, 
fome  fell  this  Macer  in  the  Room  of  that, 
believing  it  to  be  the  fame  Thing  ,  tho’  there 
is  a  vad  Difference,  this  being  the  Bark  of 
a  Tree,  but  Mace  the  covering  of  the 
Nutmeg. 

j  Suber  Latifolium  the  broad- leav’d 

Lemery.  £ork  ^  according  to  J.  Bauhin , 
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Gerard  and  Parkinfon ,  or  the  Suber  Lati¬ 
folium  perpétué  V irens  of  T'ournefort.  The 
broad- leav’d  Cork  that  is  always  green,  is  a 
Tree  of  a  moderate  Height,  very  much  re- 
fembling  the  Oak,  but  the  Trunk  is  thicker, 
bearing  fewer  Boughs,  and  the  Bark  is  a  great 
deal  thicker,  very  light,  fpungy,  of  an  afh 
Colour,,  tending  towards  a  yellow,  which 
is  taken  from  the  Tree  fird,  and  afterwards 
freed  from  an  inner  Bark  ;  the  Leaves  are 
like  the  Oak,  but  much  larger  and  longer, 
fofter,  greener  on  the  Outfide,  fometimes  a 
little  indented;  the  Cups  and  the  Acorns  are 
alfo  like  thofe  of  the  Oak.  This  Tree  grows 
in  the  hot  Countries,  as  Spain,  Italy,  towards 
the  Pyrenees ,  and  in  G  a]  cony  :  That  which 
grows  in  Spain  is  different  from  thofe  that 
grow  about  the  Pyrenees ,  and  in  Gafcony ,  in 
that  the  Bark  is  black  on  the  outward  Surface, 
and  the  Leaves  continue  green  all  the  Win¬ 
ter,  whereas  they  fall  from  the  others  at  the 
End  of  Autumn. 

The  Acorn  of  the  Cork  is  adringent 
and  proper  in  the  Wind-Colick  ;  the  Dofe 
is  from  about  a  Scruple  to  a  Dram  ;  it  coil' 
tains  a  great  deal  of  Oil  and  little  Salt  , 
but  the  Bark  has  lefs  of  the  Salt  and  more 
of  the  Oil;  it  is  deterfive  and  adrin» 
gent;  it  dops  the  Hemorrhoids  and  Belly- 
Aches,  being  beat  to  Powder,  it  is  proper 
to  heal  the  Piles,  being  burn’d  and  applied 
outwardly. 
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Of  LEAVES. 

THE  Plants  hereto  be  treated  of  are  the  Branches,  or  Flowers,  are  the  Parts  for 
only  thofe  whereof  the  Leaves  are  which  rhey  are  chiefly  conflderable  :  Of  this 
the  mod  ufeful  and  effential  Part,  Clafs  are  Tobacco  *  Tea,  Maiden-Hair,  and 
fetting  afide  thofe  Trees,  or  Shrubs,  in  which  fuch  like. 

M  i .  Of 
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i.  Of  Dittany  of  Crete.  t.  Of  Poky  Mountain. 


TH  E  Dittany  of  Crete ,  or  Candia , 
is  a  Plant  of  two  or  three  Foot 
high,  whofe  Leaves  are  of  the  Size 
and  Shape  of  the  Nail  of  a  Man’s  Thumb, 
white  and  woolly  without  and  within;  after 
which  rife  long  Flowers  in  Spikes  of  a  Violet 
Colour.  This  little  Plant  which  is  very 
beautiful  to  look  upon,  grows  plentifully  in 
the  Ifle  of  Candia ,  from  whence  it  takes  its 
Name. 

Chufe  your  Dittany  frefh  and  new,  with 
line,  white,  large,  thick,  fofr,  woolly  Leaves, 
of  a  fweet  aromatick  Tafte,  and  prefer  fuch 
as  is  furnifh’d  with  the  deepeft  blue  Flowers 
you  can  get,  and  refufe  fuch  as  has  final  1 
Leaves,  not  hairy,  and  where  you  meet  with 
it  fuller  of  little  Sticks  than  Leaves.  This 
Dittany  is  of  fome  little  Ufe  in  Phyfick,  be- 
caufe  of  its  warm  aromatick  Quality,  and  is 
an  Ingredient  in  the  Treacle  and  fome  other 
Preparations. 

Origanum  Creticum  I  at  if ilium  to - 
Lemery.  mentofum ,  feu  didlamnus  Creticus 
of  Tourne  fort ,  is  a  Kind  oi  Origa¬ 
num^  or  a  fine  white  Plant  agreeable  to  the 
Eye.  The  Stalks  grow  about  two  Foot 
high,  hairy,  a  little  purplifh,  divided  into 
Branches  or  T wigs  ;  the  Leaves  are  of  the  Big- 
nefs  of  the  Nail  of  the  Thumb,  roundifh  and 
pointed,  by  a  finall  End,  cover’d  on  both 
Sides  with  a  white  Down,  odoriferous,  and 
of  an  acrid  pungent  Tafie:  The  Flowers 
grow  fpike  Faihion  on  the  Top  of  the  Branch 
of  a  purple  Colour;  when  the  Flower  is 
gone  there  follow  four  Seeds  that  are  almofl 
round,  enclos’d  in  a  covering  that  ferves  as 
a  Cup  to  the  Flower.  The  Roots  arefmall 
and  Numerous  ;  it  grows  in  Candia ,  on  Mount 
Ida,  from  whence  it  is  brought  dry.  The 
Leaves  are  aperitive,  cordial,  proper  to  pro¬ 
voke  the  Terms  in  Women,  to  hafien  La¬ 
bour-Pains,  to  open  and  remove  Obfirudions, 
to  redd  Poifon ,  and  drive  away  malignant 
Humours  by  Tranfpiration.  it  is  given  in 
Powder  for  all  the  fame  Purpofes.  Dofe  to 
a  Dram,  and  half  an  Ounce  of  the  Deco- 
£tion  ,  or  Tin&ure,  in  white- Wine,  for 
Sicknefs  at  the  Stomach, 


Oley  Mountain ,  call’d  Folium 
Montanum ,  is  a  Plant  of  the  Pomet . 
Height  of  half  a  Foot,  having 
fmall  thick  indented  Leaves ,  garnifh’d  above 
and  below  with  a  fine  yellow  Down,  in¬ 
clining  to  a  gold  Colour,  and  the  Flowers 
around,  which  blow  in  little  Stars,  of  a  gold 
Colour,  very  fine  to  look  upon.  This  little 
Plant  grows  plentifully  upon  the  Mountains 
and  high  Hills  about  Provence  and  Langue - 
dock  ;  it  is  brought  to  us  in  little  Bunches 
with  that  which  grows  in  the  Plains,  or  along 
the  Lanes,  chiefly  in  fandy  and  other  dry 
Places,  being,  notwithftanding,  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  other,  in  that  the  Leaves  of 
this  are  much  lefs,  and  more  woolly,  bitterer, 
and  altogether  white:  They  are  ufed  in  fe- 
veral  Compofitions  of  Treacle,  and  are 
counted  alexipharmack  and  cordial. 

Poli  urn  Montanum,  or  P  oley  Moun¬ 
tain,  is  a  Plant  whereof  there  are  Lemery. 
twoSorts,  one  yellow  and  the  other 
White.  The  firft  is  call’d  Folium  Monta¬ 
num  Luteum ,  by  Tournefort  ;  or  Polium 
Montanum  Vulgar e ,  by  Parkinfon.  It  is  of 
a  fmall  Height,  very  hairy  and  woolly, 
bearing  a  great  many  flender,  round,  harcQ 
woody  Stalks  ;  the  Leaves  are  fmall,  oblong, 
thick  and  indented  ;  the  Flowers,  fays  Mr. 
Tournefort ,  are  divided  into  five  Leaves,  as 
the  Germander  Flower  ;  when  that  is  dropp’d, 
fmall  round  Seeds  follow,  that  are  enclos’d 
in  a  covering,  which  ferves  as  a  Cup  to  the 
Flower:  This  Plant  grows  on  mountainous 
and  rocky  Places  in  Languedoc ,  Provence ,  and 
Dauphine . 

The  fécond  Sort  is  call’d  Polium  Monta- 
num  Album,  by  Tournefort ,  c fc.  and  the 
Polcy  Mountain  of  Montpellier ,  by  others. 
It  differs  from  the  Former,  in  that  the  Stalks 
lie  upon  the  Ground;  the  Leaves  are  lefs, 
and  not  fo  full  of  Cotton;  the  Flowers  are 
whiter,  and  lefs  feented.  This  Plant  grows 
not  only  on  the  Mountains  and  hilly  Places, 
but  likewife  in  the  fandy  dry  Plains,  by  the 
Road  Sides,  in  Languedoc  and  Provence.  The 
yellow  is  the  beft  and  mod  valued  in  Phy- 
fick.  This  Plant  yields  a  great  deal  of  ex¬ 
alted 
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alted  Oil  and  volatile  Salt.  The  Tops  are 
chiefly  that  which  they  call  in  Latin ,  Coma 
Polity  feuPolium  Comatum ,  or  Poley-Hair. 

They  are  aperitive,  cephalick,  fudorifick, 
vulnerary,  provoke  Urine  and  the  Terms, 
refill  Putrefa&îon ,  fortify  the  Brain ,  and 
expel  malignant  Vapours  from  the  Head  and 
Heart. 

3.  Marum,  or  Herb  Majlick. 

Pomet .  *~pHE  Marum  is  a  little  Plant 
JL  that  looks  pretty  to  the  Eye  ; 
the  Leaves  are  greenilh,  and  very  fmall,  of 
the  Shape  of  Iron  Spikes,  the  Tafle  very 
bitter  and  difagreeable,  and  therefore  it  is 
called  Marum  quaji  Amarum,  as  being  bitter. 
After  the  Leaves  come  Flowers  in  Spikes  al- 
mo(l  like  thofe  of  Lavender,  which  are  of  a 
purple  Colour,  and  flrong  fcented. 

This  Plant  grows  plentifully  in  the  Ifles  of 
Hyeres ,  near  Thoulon ,  from  whence  thofe  who 
cultivate  it  have  it  brought.  Chufe  it  frefb, 
odoriferous,  furnilh’d  with  Flowers,  and  as 
green  as  poffible.  It  is  little  us’d  in  Phyfick, 
only  in  the  Compofition  of  fome  Troches, 
and  the  like  ;  but  as  this  Plant  is  fcarce,  the 
Apothecaries  fubflitute  Amaracus ,  which  is 
what  they  call  fiweet  Marjoram. 

Marum  is  a  Plant  that  has  two 
Lemery .  Species.  The  firft  is  call’d  Chamœ- 
drys  Maritima  incana  frutefcens  fo¬ 
lds  lanceolatis,  according  to  Tour  ne  fort,  which 
is  the  hoary  Sea- Shrub  or  Germander ,  with 
fpear-pointed  Leaves.  It  is  a  fort  of  German¬ 
der ,  or  a  little  Plant  which  grows  like 
Thyme,  with  a  great  many  Branches,  or 
little  ronnd  Twigs,  woody  and  whitifh,  co¬ 
ver’d  with  Leaves  larger  than  thofe  of  Gar¬ 
den-Thyme,  and  liker  wild  Thyme.  The 
Flowers,  like  thofe  of  Germander,  of  a  purple 
Colour.  When  the  Flower  is  gone,  it  bears 
in  its  place  four  Seeds  that  are  almofl  round. 
The  whole  Plant  has  an  odoriferous  Smell, 
and  a  piquant  biting  Tafle.  It  grows  in  the 
hot  Countries,  but  is  introduced  now  into 
mod  Gardens. 

The  fécond  Kind  is  the  Marum  vulgare  ; 
which  is  a  Plant  whofe  Stalks,  Branches  and 
Leaves,  are  like  Marjoram ,  but  fomething 
higher  ;  for  this  grows  near  two  or  three 
Foot ,  being  woody,  and  extending  its 
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Branches  large  ;  it  has  fome  refemblance  to 
the  firfi;  fort  of  Marum,  but  a  little  larger, 
whiter,  and  of  a  bitter  fmart  Tafle.  The 
Flowers  and  Seeds  are  like  thofe  of  Thyme, 
the  Root  is  woody,  and  all  the  Plant  of  a 
flrong  Smell,  that  is  aromatick,  and  agrees- 
ble  enough.  The  beft  is  that  which  grows  in 
Spain,  and  other  hot  Countries  ;  it  requires  a 
dry  flony  Ground.  Both  forts  abound  with 
Plenty  of  Oil  and  volatile  Salt,  with  a  little 
Phlegm.  The  Marum  is  cephalick,  flomach- 
ick,  fudorifick,  vulnerary,  and  uterine,  be¬ 
ing  good  againfl  all  cold  and  moift  Difeafes 
of  thofe  Parts,  Cramps,  Convulfloirs^  Bur  fl¬ 
ings,  Strangury,  and  the  Bitings  of  mad 
Dogs,  Serpents,  or  other  venomous  Beads, 
being  a  famous  Alexipharmack.  It  is  like- 
wife  ufeful  in  all  manner  of  malignant  and 
peftilential  Fevers.  Dofe  from  a  Dram  to 
two  Drams.  The  Herb  is  of  the  Nature  of 
Origanum  and  fweet  Marjoram ,  and  has  all 
their  Virtues.  The  diflill’d  Oil  may  be  gi¬ 
ven  from  two  Drops  to  flx,  againfl  cold 
Head-achs,  Megrims,  Vertigo’s,  Apoplexies* 
Lethargies ,  Palfles ,  Weaknefs  of  the 
Nerves,  &c. 

4.  Of  the  Indian  Leaf. 

Pomet.  *"1 “'HE  Folium  Indum,  Thamalapatrà * 

X  Malabat  hr  um,  or  Indian  Leaf„ 
comes  from  a  large  Tree  that  commonly 
grows  in  the  Eaji- Indies,  about  Cambaja . 

This  Leaf  was  not  unknown  to  the  An- 
tients,  any  more  than  many  other  Drugs  ; 
one  having  writ  that  it  was  found  fwimming 
upon  feveral  Lakes  in  the  Indies  :  but  the 
mod  rational  Opinion  is,  that  this  Leaf  comes 
from  a  Tree  of  the  Size  of  the  Lemon.  Af¬ 
ter  the  Leaves  grow  fmall  Berries,  very 
like  thofe  of  Cinnamon,  except  that  they  are 
lefs.  We  find  Leaves  underneath,  where 
there  is  fomething  in  the  Nature  of  a  little 
Bladder,  of  the  Bignefs  of  a  Pin’s-Head, 
which  fome  People  will  have  to  be  the 
Seed. 

I  cannot  underfland  for  what  Reafon  the 
Antients  made  ufe  of  this  Leaf  in  the  Com¬ 
pofition  of  Treacle,  finceit  is  without  Smell 
or  Tafle  ;  notwithftanding,  when  it  is  frefh 
gather’d,  it  is  faid  to  have  both  ;  but  I  ne¬ 
ver  could  find  that  it  had  any  fenfible  Qua- 
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lUy  at  âll  :  Therefore,  as  I  am  not  able  to 
prevent  the  Ufe.of  it,  or  hinder  its  Sale,  I 
fliall  dire®  you  to  chufe  fuch  as  has  thefaireft 
Leaf,  that  is  large,  green,  and  as  little  broke 
as  may  be. 

Folium  Indum ,  feu  Malabatbrum , 
Lemery .  or  the  Indian  Leaf,  is  of  the  Size  of 
one’s  Hand,  like  the  Lemon-Leaf, 
of  a  pale  green,  fmooth,  and  fhining,  having 
three  Nerves  that  run  length-ways  upon  it. 
It  grows  upon  a  Tree  that  is  found  in  Cam - 
baja,  from  whence  it  is  brought  dry’d.  Au¬ 
thors  advife  us  to  chufe  the  frefheft,  having 
a  weak  Smell,  when  bruis’d,  likeC!ove$,and  of 
an  aromatick  Tafle;  but  none  of  the  Leaves 
that  are  brought  to  us,  have  any  thing  of 
thefe  Virtues,  but  appear  perfectly  infipid 
and  taftelefs.  By  a  Chymical  Diftillation, 
it  affords  an  Oil  and  a  flegmatick  Spirit, 
which  contains  fome  little  Salt  in  it.  This 
Leaf  is  hot  and  dry  ;  agreeing  in  Nature  and 
Virtues,  as  fome  will  have  it,  with  Spikenard , 
or,  as  others,  Mace.  It  is  warming,  duell¬ 
ing,  and  (Lengthening  ;  comforts  a  cold  Sto¬ 
mach,  and  helps  Digeftion.  The  Powder  of 
the  fame  is  diuretick,  ftomachick,  alexiphar- 
mack,  and  an  Antidote  againft  the  Plague. 
Dofe  from  half  a  Dram  to  a  Dram.  A 
Tin6hire  of  it  in  Wine  or  Brarnly  caufes  a 
fweet  Breath  ;  bathed  on  the  Eye- lids,  it 
ftrengthens  the  Eyes,  flops  the  Rheum,  and 
abates  the  Inflammation. 

5.,  Of  Tea, 

Pomes .  H  E  Tea,  which  the  People  of 
China  and  Japan  call  Cha ,  or 
Tcha,  is  the  Leaf  of  a  little  Shrub,  which 
grows  plentifully  about  Pekin  and  Nankin  in 
China ,  and  in  feveral  Parts  of  Japan,  which 
is  reckon’d  the  befl,  and,  from  it’s  excellent 
Qualities,  is  call’d  the  Flower  of  Cha,  or 
Thee .  It  is  a  (lender  green  Leaf,  pointed  at 
one  End,  and  divided  at  the  other,  and 
a  little  cut  or  indented  round  about  ;  and 
In  the  Middle  of  each  Leaf  there  runs  a  Fi¬ 
lament,  or  String,  from  whence  proceed  a 
Number  of  little  Fibres.  In  a  Word,  it 
is  of  the  Shape  of  the  Figure  reprefented  in 
the  Plate,  which  was  taken  from  the  Life. 
After  the  Leaves  grow  feveral  Cods,  which 
sre  each  of  the  Size  of  one’s  Finger's  End,  of 


a  very  particular  Shape,  like  the  Areca ;  fin 
each  of  which  is  found  two  or  three  Berries, 
of  aMoufe-colour’d  grey  without,  and  with¬ 
in  having  a  white  Kernel,  very  fubje&  to  be 
worm-eaten. 

The  Japan  Tea  differs  not  from  that  of 
China,  but  only  as  the  Leaves  are  much 
fmaller,  and  the  Tafle  and  Smell  more 
agreeable.  It  isufually  of  a  finer  clear  green. 
This  Variety  of  Smell,  Tafle,  and  Colour 
has  rais’d  the  Price  ;  fo  that  the  Japan  Tea , 
as  defcrib’d  before,  which  is  the  true  fort, 
of  the  fine  Violet  Flavour,  will  fell  for  a 
hundred  and  fifty,  and  two  hundred  Livres 
a  Pound,  which  is  betwixt  twelve  and  fif¬ 
teen  Pounds  Sterling. 

The  Tea  which  the  Dutch ,  EngUfJo,  and 
other  Nations  bring  us,  is  in  little  curl’d  or 
twifled  Leaves,  as  it  is  now  fold  among  us, 
and  is  ithus  prepar’d  by  the  Natives  of  the 
Country  ;  who,  after  they  have  gather’d  if, 
dry  it  gently  before  the  Fire,  and  the  Leaves, 
in  drying,  curl  up  juft  as  we  now  fee  them. 
And  that  the  Buyer  may  not  be  impos’d 
upon  in  this  Commodity,  which  always  bears 
a  confiderable  Price,  let  him  chufe  that  which 
Is  the  greened,  the  befl  fcented,  and  which 
is  as  little  broke  into  Duft  or  fmall  Powder 
as  poffible,  and  to  prefer  fuch,  as  I  have  ob« 
ferved,  that  comes  from  Japan ,  before  that 
of  China. 

The  Tea  is  fo  much  in  vogue  with  the 
Eajlem  People,  that  there  are  very  few  who 
do  not  drink  it  ;  and  the  French  fome  Years 
ago  had  it  in  univerfal  Efteem  ;  but  fince  Cof¬ 
fee  and  Chocolate  have  been  introduc’d  into 
that  Country,  there  is  nothing  near  the  Quan¬ 
tities  us’d  as  were  before.  I  (hall  fay  nothing 
of  its  Virtues,  but  refer  you  to  fuch  Authors 
as  have  treated  particularly  of  it,  efpecially 
the  Sieurs  de  Four  and  deElegny. 

I  cannot  pafs  over  this  Article,  without 
faying  fomething  of  the  Flower  of  Tea,  which 
is  what  the  Perlon  who  gave  me  the  Leaves, 
made  me  at  the  fame  time  a  Prefent  of,  and 
which  is  entirely  different  from  the  common 
Tea,  in  that  it  is  of  a  blackifh  brown  Colour, 
and  more  of  the  Shape  of  a  Flower  than 
a  Leaf.  And,  whether  this  be  a  Leaf  or  a 
Flower,  it  is  fo  valu’d  by  the  Dutch ,  that 
they  fell  it  Weight  for  Weight  with  Gold, 
which  is  about  four  Pound  an  Ounce  ;  as 
well  by  reafon  of  the  fmall  Quantity  they  get 
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of  it,  âs  from  its  agreeable  Smell  and  Tade, 
above  all,  when  it  is  new  ;  fo  that  it  abun¬ 
dantly  excels  the  true  Japan  Tea. 

The  chief  Reafon  that  this  is  become  fuch 
a  Commodity  throughout  all  Europe ,  is  be- 
caufe  the  Dutch ,  cffe.  change  it  for  Sage,  which 
th  tjaponefe  and  Chinefe  are  great  Lovers  of  ; 
which  is  not  without  Probability,  fince  we 
have  not  a  Plant  that  is  endow’d  with  more 
Virtues  than  Sage,  efpecialiy  that  fort  which, 
for  its  Angular  Goodnefs  is  call’d  Sage  of  Vir- 
tue  among  us,  and  is  the  fame  with  the  French 
Sage ,  or  that  of  Guernfey  and  Jerfey;  and  it  is 
certain,  that  if  it  grew  in  India,  it  would  be 
much  more  valu’d  ;  but  becaufe  it  is  com¬ 
mon,  we  make  no  Account  of  it,  notwith- 
danding  the  Latin  Proverb,  Cur  morietur  ho - 
mo,  cum.  crefcit  falvia  in  horto  ?  Why  will  any 
body  die  that  has  Sage  in  his  Garden  ?  So  that 
we  need  not  wonder  if  the  Chinefe ,  &c.  ex¬ 
change  Tea  for  it. 

Ï  have  thought  it  proper,  in  this  Place,  to 
refute  the  Error  into  which  the  Author  of  one 
of  thofe  Treatifes  I  have  mentioned  before, 
has  fallen,  when  he  fays  that  this  Tea  pro¬ 
duces  a  blackifh  Seed,  which  he  faw  brought 
into  France ,  and  was  preferved  with  all  the 
Care  imaginable.  But  this  Author  was  wrong 
inform’d,  lince  the  Fruit,  or  rather  Berry  of 
the  Tea,  as  I  have  faid  before,  is  of  the 
Shape  of  the  Areca,  and  the  Size  of  an  Acorn 
cut  in  two,  and  is  cover’d  trebly  with  a 
thin  Shell,  of  a  Chefnut  Colour.  This  Au¬ 
thor  obferves,  that  there  is  a  febrifick  Syrup 
made  of  Tea ,  to  which  he  attributes  great  Vir¬ 
tues,  which  thofe  who  defire  to  know  farther 
of  may  confult  hisTreatife  for. 

The ,  otTfia,  is  a  very  little  Leaf, 
Lemery.  which  is  brought  dry ’d  from  China , 
Japan,  and  Siam.  It  grows  upon 
a  fmall  Shrub,  from  whence  it  is  gather’d  in 
the  Spring,  at  which  time  it  is  little  and 
lender.  The  Figure  or  Shape  of  it  is  oblong, 
pointed,  thin,  a  little  indented  on  the  Sides, 
of  a  green  Colour.  The  Flower  is  compos’d 
of  five  white  Leaves,  form’d  like  a  Rofe, 
and  fome  Stamina  ;  which,  when  gone,  is 
fucceeded  by  a  thick  Cod?  like  a  Hazel-Nut, 
of  a  Chefnut  Colour,  in  which  is  found  two 
or  three  Nuts  or  Berries,  which  contain  in 
each  a  little  iufcious  Almond,  of  an  ill  rafle. 
The  Ro-ot  is  fibrous,  and  fpreads  upon  the 
Surface  of  the  Earth.  This  Shrub  flourifhes 


equally  in  rich  or  poor  Ground.  The  Leaf 
is  more  us’d  for  Pleafure  in  the  Liquor  we 
call  Tea,  than  for  any  medicinal  Purpofe  ; 
but  it  has  a  great  many  good  Qualities,  for 
it  lightens  and  refrefhes  the  Spirits,  fuppreffes 
Vapours,  prevents  and  drives  away  Drowfi- 
nefs,  (Lengthens  the  Brain  and  Heart,  ha- 
flens  Digeft  ion,  provokes  Urine,  cleanfes  or 
purifies  the  Blood,  and  is  proper  againil  the 
Scurvy, 

6.  Of  Sena, 


TH  E  Sena ,  which  fome  call  the  D 

Eaftern  Leaf,  comes  from  a  1  omet° 
Plant,  ‘or  rather  a  Shrub  of  about  a  Foot 
high,  which  grows  in  feveral  Parts  of  the 
Levant ,  and  other  Places  in  Europe.  This 
Plant,  or  Shrub,  bears  Leaves,  which  are 
more  or  let's  green,  and  of  different  Shapes, 
according  to  the  different  Places  where  they 
grow.  After  the  Leaves,  come  little  Flowers, 
of  a  purple  Colour,  in  Form  of  Stars  ;  and 
after  them,  thin  fiat  Pods,  in  which  are  con¬ 
tain’d  five  or  fix  fmall  Seeds,  likewife  flat,  and 
broad  at  one  end,  and  fharp  at  the  other  ;  and 
thefe  Pods  are  what  we  call  Sena  Husks . 

As  Sena  is  a  Leaf  that  is  very  common 
among  us,  from  the  great  Sale  of  that  Com¬ 
modity,  I  mud  inform  you  there  are  three 
forts  that  are  brought  to  the  Market,  which 
we  diflinguifii  into  Alexandrian  Sena,  Tripoly 
Sena ,  and  Moca  Sena',  and  under  thefe  three 
Kinds  there  are  feveral  forts,  which  have  no 
other  Difference  than  from  the  Places  where 
they  are  cultivated,  tho’  the  fame  Species 
may  have  a  Variety  in  the  Leaves,  Flowers, 
and  Fruit,  from  the  Nature  of  the  Soil  where 
it  is  cultivated.  Likewife  the  fined  fort, 
and  bell  in  Quality,  is  the  Sena  that  comes 
from  the  Levant,  which  pays  a  Tribute  ta 
the  Grand  Seignior,  which  the  Turks  call 
Faite. 

Chufe  this  Sena  with  narrow  Leaves,  of  a 
moderate  Size,  of  the  Shape  of  a  Spe&r- 
Pcint,  yellowifh  colour’d,  of  a  drong  fra¬ 
grant  Smell,  in  a  manner  fweet,  the  lead 
broke,  full  of  Sticks  or  dead  Leaves,  or  any 
other  Filth  that  may  be.  This  Defcription 
of  Sena  will  undoubtedly  appear  ridiculous 
to  fome  People,  who  have  no  great  Know¬ 
ledge  of  it,  who  will  have  it  that  the  bed 
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Sena  has  great,  broad,  green  Leaves  :  But  I 
am  fatisfy’d  that  no-body  that  underftands  Se¬ 
nd  will  contradift  what  l  fay;  and  the  rather 
becaufe  I  mud  be  allow’d  to  be  a  Judge  of 
it,  from  the  vaft  Quantities  of  this  Drug  that 
have  pafs’d  thro’  my  Hands  ;  befides,  I  have 
by  me  the  entire  Plant,  from  whence  the  Fi¬ 
gure  is  engrav’d,  as  it  was  brought  to  me 
from  Aleppo.  The  U fe  of  Sena  is  fo  common, 
it  would  be  needlefs  for  me  to  fay  any  more, 
than  that  it  is  a  very  good  Purgative. 

The  fécond  fort  of  Sena  is  that  of  7 ripoly, 
which  is  a  green  Sena,  fold  fometimes,  but 
very  rarely.  It  comes  next  in  Virtue  to  the 
Alexandrian,  but  is  ufually  more  churlifh, 
arid  has  very  little  Smell  ;  notwithftanding 
which,  it  is  bought  up  by  thofe  who  under- 
ftand  little  of  it. 

The  third  fort  is  the  Moca  Sena ,  which  the 
Hawkers  call  Spike  Sena ,  becaufe  the  Leaves 
are  long  and  narrow,  that  is  to  fay,  one  half 
longer  than  the  true  Sena  from  the  Levant. 
The  ill  Quality  of  this  Sena  is  fufficient  to 
warn  you  again  ft  the  meddling  with  it  at  all  ; 
for  as  it  is  good  for  nothing,  you  ought  to 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

As  to  th cFolliculi,  or  Sena  Shells,  their  Ex¬ 
cellency  obliges  the  Phyfician  to  prefcribe 
them  more  frequently,  becaufe  they  purge 
very  gently,  and  fcarce  give  any  Tafte  or 
Smell  to  the  Medicine  ;  otherwife  than  the 
Leaf,  which  gives  fo  bad  aTafte,  that  mod 
People  refufe  to  take  that  Phyfick,  becaufe  of 
the  Offend venefs  of  Sena.  Chufe  thefe 
Shells  thick,  large,  and  of  a  greenifh  Colour, 
fo  that  the  Seed  which  is  within  be  plump, 
well  fed,  and  almod  like  the  Stones  of  Rai¬ 
lings,  only  that  thefe  are  flat.  Throw  fuch 
away  as  are  blackifh  and  dry’d,  and  not  fit 
for  internal  Ufe.  You  may  make  an  Extract 
of  Sena,  by  means  of  Fire  and  Water,  and 
alfo  a  Salt,  to  which  fome  People  affign  great 
Virtues,  and  pretend,  by  this  way,  to  make 
Infufions  of  Sena  of  greater  Force  and  Effi¬ 
cacy.  Some  Authors  have  writ,  that  there 
is  Plenty  of  Sena  to  be  found  in  Italy,  efpe- 
cially  in  7 ftfcany,  and  about  Genoa ;  but  I 
believe  that  thefe  Kinds  of  Sena  are  rather 
the  Leaves  of  that  Plant  which  the  Botaniffs 
call  Colutea,  or  improperly,  the  wild  or  ba- 
dard  Sena  ;  an  Account  of  which  may  be 
feen  at  large  in  Botanick  Authors. 

There  is  a  Plant  found  in  France,  which 


the  Botaniffs  call  Gratiola,  or  the  Grace  of 
God,  which  purges  more  than  Sena.  There  is, 
befides,  another  Plant,  which  the  Simplers 
call  Alypon  montis  Ceti,  becaufe  it  is  found 
plentifully  at  Cette  near  Montpellier,  which 
purges  more  than  Sena.  Some  call  t his  Aly¬ 
pon,  white  Turbith. 

Senna ,  Folium  Orientale,  or  Sena , 
is  a  little  longifh  Leaf,  which  is  Lemery . 
brought  dry’d  from  feveral  Parts  of 
Europe .  It  grows  on  a  fmali  Shrub,  and  is  of 
two  Kinds.  The  firft  is  call’d  Senna  Alexan¬ 
dria,  five  folds  acutis,  the  Alexandrian  Sena , 
or  that  with  lharp-pointed  Leaves,  by  Bauhine 
and  Tournefort.  It  carries  its  woody  Stalks 
a  Foot  and  half  or  two  Foot  high  ;  from 
whence  comes  Leaves  that  are  oblong  and 
narrow,  pointed,  of  a  yellowifh  green.  The 
Flowers  are  made  up  of  five  Leaves  each  ; 
after  which  come  flat  crooked  Pods ,  which 
fome  call  Sena  Pods. 

T  he  fécond  fort  is  call’d  Senna  Italica,  Jive 
folds  obtufis,  by  Bauhine  and  Tournefort ,  or 
Italian  Sena  with  blunt  Leaves.  It  differs 
from  the  former,  in  that  the  Leaves  are  lar¬ 
ger,  more  nervous,  broad,  and  blunter  at  the 
End.  We  are  furnifhed  by  the  Merchants 
with  three  forts  of  Sena  ;  the  firff  and  fécond 
of  which  are  call’d  the  Levant  Sena,  and  the 
laff  Moca  Sena ,  as  Pomet  has  defcrib’d  them. 
The  Leaves  and  Pods  of  all  the  forts  afford 
a  good  deal  of  Oil  and  Salt. 

Other  Accounts  of  Sena  diffinguifh  it  into 
true  and  baftard.  The  true  has  three  forts 
of  it  ;  firft,  the  Alexandrian,  with  fharp-point- 
ed  long  Leaves,  frefti  Smell,  good  Scent,  free 
from  Stalks,  fmaller  or  narrower  than  the 
other  Kinds,  of  a  lively  Colour:  This  is  the 
belt  of  all.  idly,  That  of  Aleppo,  which  is 
generally  fuller  of  Stalks  and  Duff,  and  has  a 
fforter  and  blunter  Leaf  than  the  former. 
Chufe  that  which  has  a  good  ftrong  Smell, 
of  a  pale  green  Colour,  well  cleans’d,  and 
not  mufty:  This  is  next  in  Goodnefs  to  the 
former.  3d  1  y ,  The  Indian  Sena,  which  is 
much  like  that  of  Aleppo  in  Form,  is  the 
coarfeff  fort  of  all,  and  the  wot  ft,  and  be¬ 
comes  fomething  worfe  and  weaker  by  reafon 
of  its  long  Carriage  from  the  Indies  hither, 
being  often  heated  in  the  Hold  of  the  Ship, 
where  it  is  fpoil’d.  The  Baftard  Sena  is  the 
Colutea,  01  Wild  Sena ,  fpoke  of  before. 
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The  Leaf  of  the  bed  Sena,  is  the  mod  fa- 
n  mous  and  common  Purge  againd  ferous  Hu- 
i  mours  and  Melancholy,  which  it  difcbarges 
i  from  the  Head, Stomach,  Lungs, Liver, Spleen, 

K  Womb,  and  Joints;  but  it  gripes  fomecimes, 

/  by  Reafon  of  the  fharp  Humours  from  the 
!  Body  that  join  with  it,  and  upon  which 
1  they  aéh  It  is  corre&ed  with  Cinnamon, 

\  Cloves,  Galingal,  Gmger,  &c.  It  is  a  ge- 
f  neral  Purger  and  may  be  quicken’d  in  its 
Operation  by  Sal  Gem,  Salt  of  Tartar,  and 
1  Tartar  Vitriolate  :  It  is  feldom  given  inPow- 
i  der,  but  in  Infufion  or  Tin&ure,  from  half  an 
!  Ounce  to  two  Ounces.  There  are  eighteen 
or  twenty  Preparations  of  this  Leaf,  in  the 
1  moll  common  Difpenfatories,  in  Ufe,  as  the 
:  Extract  Benediéîum,  DecoSlum  Sence  Gereonis , 

;  Quercetan' s  Cathartick,  and  the  like. 

y,  Of  Maidenhairs, 

p  >~pHE  Capillaries ,  or  Maidenhairs, 

I.  are  little  Plants  that  are  brought 
entirely  whole  to  us  from  feveral  Parts  ;  the 
chief  and  molt  elteem’d ,  are  thofe  which 
come  from  Canada ,  and  are  call’d  Maiden¬ 
hair  of  Canada ,  and,  by  the  Botanilts, 
Adianthum  album  Canadcnfe ,  or  the  white 
Canada  Maidenhair.  This  grows  about  a 
Foot  high,  with  a  very  fender  Stalk,  hard 
I  and  blackifh  ;  from  whence  there  arife  fmall 
Branches  bearing  green  Leaves,  pretty  deep 
indented,  as  may  be  feen  by  the  Figure:  It 
grows  likewife  in  Brafil.  This  is  cultivated 
with  great  Care  in  the  King’s  Garden  at 
Paris ,  as  well  as  other  Sorts  of  exotick  Plants, 
which  are  brought  from  feveral  Parts  of  the 
World  ,  by  Meilleurs  Fagon  and  Tournefort , 
the  King  of  France's  principal  Phyficians. 

The  other  Capillaries  that  are  brought 
from  Canada,  are  made  ufe  of  for  Syrups, 
which  are  boil’d  to  a  good  Confidence  and 
have  Ambergrife  added  to  them.  There  are 
many  Virtues  attributed  to  this  Syrup  efpe- 
cially  for  Coughs,  Catarrhs,  Difeafes  of  the 
Bread,  and  to  adminider  to  Infants  new 
born,  with  a  little  Oil  of  Sweet  Almonds. 
As  to  the  choice  o î  Maidenhair ,  you  mud 
take  fuch  as  is  newed,  very  green  and  the 
lead  broke  that  you  can  get. 

Other  Maidenhairs ,  and  the  Syrup  thereof, 
are  brought  from  Montpellier ,,  which  is  made 
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from  a  Plant  the  Botanids  cal!  Adianthum 
album  Monfpelienfe,  or  the  white  Maidenhair 
of  Montpellier .  The  Syrup  of  this,  is  diffe¬ 
rent  from  that  made  of  the  C 'anada  Maiden¬ 
hair',  which  when  faithfully  prepar’d,  ought 
to  be  of  an  Amber-Colour,  and  a  very  agree¬ 
able  Fade.  There  are  other  Syrups  of  Mai¬ 
denhair ,  and  the  like,  prepar’d  in  the  Southern 
Parts,  as  of  Black  Maidenhair,  Venus  Hair , 
Scolopendrium ,  and  Ceterach  ;  fome  add  Poly¬ 
pody,  Salvia  Vitæ ,  and  Liquorifj  :  And  all 
thefe  Plants  together  make  a  red  Syrup, 
which  they  fell  as  well  as  the  Syrup  of 
Maidenhair .  Some  Apothecaries  didill  a  Wa¬ 
ter  from  the  Maidenhairs ,  and  make  a  white 
Syrup  of  it;  which  fells  very  well,  but  has 
no  more  Virtue  than  a  plain  Diffolution  of 
Sugar.  Sometimes  there  comes  from  Mont¬ 
pellier,  a  liquid  conferve  of  Maidenhair ,  but 
it  is  very  fcarce,  and  little  enquir’d  for.  As 
to  the  Preparations  of  the  Syrups,  I  (hall  fay 
nothing  further  ;  but  thofe  who  wou’d  make 
the  Syrup  of  Maidenhair  of  Canada  or  Mont¬ 
pellier ,  may  confult  fuch  Books  or  Difpenfa¬ 
tories  as  treat  of  them. 

Adiantum,  or  the  true  Maiden - 
Lemery.  hair  of  the  Shops  is  a  Plant  that 
bears  feveral  fender,  blackifhStalks, 
of  about  half  a  Foot,  or  a  Foot  high,  di¬ 
vided  into  fine  delicate  Branches,  which  are 
adorn’d  with  little  Leaves,  like  thofe  of  Co¬ 
riander  ,  almod  triangular,  fragrant,  and  of 
an  agreeable  Tade:  This  Plant  bears  no 
Flowers  ;  its  Fruit,  according  to  Mr.  Tourne- 
fort's  Obfervations ,  is  produced  in  a  folding 
of  the  End  of  one  of  the  Leaves;  which 
after  it  is  dretch’d  out,  it  enclofes  feveral 
fpherical  Coverings  which  are  caked  to  the 
Laid  Foldings,  and  cannot  bedifcover’d  but  by 
the  Affidance  of  a  Microfcope  :  Thefe  Cap¬ 
ful 'a ,  or  Coverings  are  furnifii’d  with,  as  it 
were,  aPorfe-String,  which  by  its  Contraction 
opens  it  ;  they  contain  fame  little  Seeds  in  ’em 
that  are  almod  round  :  The  Root  is  fibrous 
and  black  ;  it  grows  in  fhady,  moid,  or  do- 
ny  Places,  againd  Walls,  or  Sides  of  Wells 
and  Ditches:  The  bed  they  have  in  France 
grows  about  Montpellier  in  Languedoc. 

It  is  brought  likewife  from  Canada ,  Brafil, 
and  feveral  other  Parts  of  America,  where 
there  is  a  Sort  of  the  dried  Maiden- h air , 
a  great  deal  larger  then  ours,  call’d  by  C 
Bauhine ,  Adiantum  frutic of um  Brafilianum  , 

and 
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#nd  is  fh'e  faîne  With  the  Maiden  -  Hair  of  Ca¬ 
nada  :  The  Stalk  is  {lender,  hard,  and  of  a 
brownifh  red,  or  purple  Colour,  tending  to 
black,  divided  into  rninv  Branches,  which 
bear  little  Leaves,  a! moil  like  the  common 
Sort,  long,  and  indented  on  one  Side,  but 
whole  on  the  other,  foft,  tender  and  fra¬ 
grant;  this  is  what  is  molt  valued,  as  being 
the  be  ft  fcented  of  all  the  Maiden- Hairs .  it 
is  common  in  feveral  Parts  of  America,  and 
efpecially  in  Canada',  fo  that  the  Traders 
pack  up  their  Goods  with  it  i n (lead  of  Hay, 
when  they  would  fend  it  to  a  diftant  Country  ; 
’tis  by  this  Means  we  have  fuch  Quantities 
of  it  ;  but  it  wou’d  be  much  better  if  they 
wou’d  pack  it  up  in  Papers,  or  Bags,  that 
wou’d  preferve  the  Scent  and  Virtue  of  it: 
Chufe  fuch  as  is  frefb,  green,  well  fcented, 
whole  and  foft  to  the  Touch.  This  Plant 
contains  little  Phlegm,  a  good  deal  of  Oil, 
but  not  much  Salt;  they  are  pedloral,  ape¬ 
ritive,  and  raife  the  Spittle,  fweeten  the 
Blood,  and  provoke  Womens  Courfes.  They 
give  the  Name  of  Maiden- Hair  to  four  other 
Kinds  of  Plants,  which  in  fome  Meafure  re¬ 
semble  the  Adiantum ,  and  to  which  they  at¬ 
tribute  the  like  Virtues,  viz.  Filicula ,  Cete- 
rach ,  Wall- Rue,  and  Polytrichum  aureum ,  or 
Golden  Maiden- Hair. 

Adiantum  Aureum  Minus ,  and  Polytrichum 
mhile  vel primum.  This  is  a  little  Plant  about 
the  Length  of  a  Man’s  Finger,  bearing  many 
Leaves,  on  Stalks  almoff  as  fine  as  Hair,  of  a 
yellowifh  Colour;  the  Stalks  bear  on  their 
Tops  little  longifh  Heads,  the  Roots  are  ve¬ 
ry  little  like  fmall  Threads:  This  Plant 
grows  in  the  Woods,  and  againff  old  Walls, 
Bogs  and  marfhy  Places;  is  a  good  fudorifick 
and  antipleuritick  ,  being  infus’d  half  a  Hand¬ 
ful  in  a  Point  of  boiling  Water,  as  you  make 
1  ea,  and  ufe  it  after  the  fame  Manner. 

P  olytrichumVulgare  thsPolytrichum  of  the 
Shops.  Mr.  Pour  ne  fort  has  difcover’d  with  his 
MTcrofcope,  that  this  Plant,  as  well  as  the 
Adiantum ,  bears  a  little  Seed  roui’d  up  in  the 
End  of  the  Leaf,  which  is  very  final  1,  and 
■almoft  round,  cover’d  on  the  Ribs,  with  a 
great  many  light  Particles  like  Dull;  the 
Roots  are  very  fmall  and  ftringy;  it  grows 
like  the  other  Sort,  and  is  reckon’d  a  good 
Ptcloral,  aperitive,  and  proper  for  Qbfiru- 
dlions  of  the  Liver  and  Spleen,  and  in  Wo¬ 
mens  Cafes. 
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Ceterach ,  of  the  Shops,  or  the  true  Sculo* 
pendnum ,  is  a  Kind  of  Maiden  Hair ,  or  a 
Plant  whofe  Leaves  refemble  in  fome  Man¬ 
ner,  Polypody,  but  they  are  much  lefs,  cut 
in  almoff  round  ;  their  back  Parts  are  red- 
difh,  or  yellow,  hairy,  and  cover’d  with  a 
little  fcaly  Matter:  Mr.  'Tournefort  has  made 
a  Difcovery  of  a  Seed,  or  Berry,  in  this 
Plant  unknown  before:  This  grows  in  wild 
Places  in  the  hot  Countries;  and  thofe  of 
Languedoc  call  it,  ufually,  Goldy  Locks ,  be- 
caule  of  its  near  Approach  to  Hair  and  its 
golden  Colour:  It  is  pedoral,  and  particu¬ 
larly  appropriated  to  the  Difeafes  of  the 
Spleen,  and  is  a  good  Aperitive. 

8.  Of  Sea-Colewort  or  Sea* Bindweed* 

SOldanella ,  or  Convolvulus  Mariti -  pomef 
mus  no  fir  as ,  of  Mr.  7 fu  nefort  ; 

The  Sea  Bindweed  is  a  fmall  Plant,  whofe 
Roots  are  fender,  and  the  Leaves  like  thofe 
of  the  Ariffolochia  or  Birthwort,  except  that 
they  are  lefs  and  fomething  thicker;  after 
which  grow  Flowers,  very  much  refembling 
thofe  of  the  common  Bindweed,  of  a  purple 
Colour*  This  Plant  is  brought  to  us  entire 
from  maritime  Parts,  where  it  grows  in  À- 
bundance;  ’tis  of  very  little  Üfe  in  Medi¬ 
cine,  tho’  very  good  to  purge  off  dropfical 
Humours;  upon  which  Account  M.  Brice 
Bauderon  mixes  it  very  properly  in  hydrago- 
gick  Powders  :  You  need  take  no  further 
Care  about  the  Choice  of  it  only  that  it  be 
new,  and  as  little  broke  as  poffible.  There 
is  another  Sort  of  Soldanella  we  fell,  and  call 
P)  rola ,  Sea-Green,  or  Winter-Green. 

The  Pyrola  fo  call’d,  becaufe  the  Leaves 
fomething  refemble  thofe  of  the  Pear-Tree, 
from  whence  it  takes  its  Name,  and  Winter- 
Green,  becaufe  it  preferves  its  Verdure  all 
Winter,  in  Spite  of  the  hard  Seafon ;  is  a 
Plant  pretty  common  in  fome  Places,  as  Ger¬ 
many,  and  other  cold  Countries.  And  as  this 
Plant  is  fomething  fcarce  in  thefe  Parts,  our 
Herbariffs  (ell  to  thofe  who  fanfy  this,  the 
common  Pear-Seed,  andfometimes  the  young 
Pear-Leaves  for  thofe  of  the  Pyrola ,  which  is 
not  ealie  to  detedl,  becaole  of  the  great 
Likenefs,  betwixt  the  one  and  the  other: 
’  Tis  pretended  the  Deco£lion  of  this  is  a  very 
great  affringent,  and  that  it  is  very  proper 

for 
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:  for  the  Care  of  Ulcers,  and  other  Maladies 

|  of  the  like  Nature. 

The  Pyrola ,  bears  feveral  little  Stalks,  at 
the  End  of  each  of  which  is  a  fmall  roondifii 
Leaf  of  a  brownilh  Green  ;  from  the  Middle 
of  the  Leaves  arifes  a  Stem,  whofeTop  is 
adorn’d  with  many  little  white  Flowers,  of  a 
very  good  Smell,  and  the  whole  Plant  is  not 
above  a  Foot,  or  a  Foot  and  a  half  high; 
it  delights  much  in  the  Northern  Countries, 
which  makes  it  very  rare  in  France  and  other 
warm  Climates. 

Soldanella ,  Brajjlca  Marina ,  Sea 
Lemery.  Golewort ,  or  Convolvulus  Maritimus 
nojlras ,  according  to  Tournefort , 
Sea  Bindweed  ;  is  a  Species  of  Bindweed , 
or  a  fmall  Plant  that  fends  forth  {lender, 
winding,  reddifli  Stalks,  that  creep  upon  the 
Ground.  The  Leaves  are  almoft  round, 
fmooth,  fhining  ,  like  thole  of  the  Idler  Ce¬ 
landine,  but  thicker,  full  of  a  milky  Juice, 
tied  together  by  long  Tails  ;  the  Flowers  are 
in  Form  of  a  Bell,  with  the  Mouth  turn’d 
upwards,  as  other  Kinds  of  Bindweed ,  and  of 
a  purple  Colour  :  When  thefe  are  gone,  they 
are  fucceeded  by  Fruit  that  is  almoft;  round 
and  membranous,  which  contains  a  corner’d 
Seed,  black,  or  white;  the  Roots  are  fmall 
and  fibrous:  The  whole  Plant  has  a  bitter 
Tafte,  and  is  a  little  faltifh;  it  grows  near 
the  Sea  Side,  and  flowers  in  Summer. 
They  dry  it  entire  with  the  Root,  and  fo  it 
is  tranfported:  Chufe  fuch  as  is  frefn  or  new, 
as  little  broke  as  may  be;  it  yields  a  great 
deal  ofefifential  Salt  and  Oil,  purges  violent¬ 
ly,  and  is  ufed  in  Dropfies,  Pallies,  Difeafes 
of  the  Spleen,  Scurvy  and  Rheumatifm: 
The  Dofe  is  from  a  Scruple  to  a  Dram. 

Pyrola ,  Iffnter  Green  or  Sea  Green ,  is  a 
Plant  of  which  there  are  feveral  Kinds.  I 
Thai  1  only  take  Notice  of  two  that  have  fome 
Ufe  in  Phyfick  :  The  firft  is  call’d  Pyrola 
nojlras  vulgaris ,  by  Parkinfon ,  or  Pyrola  rotun- 
difolia  major ,  by  Tournefort ,  the  greater  round- 
ïeav’d  IVmter  Green  :  It  bears  from  the 
Root  five,  or  fix  Leaves,  fupported  each  by  a 
long  feparate  Foot-Stalk,  by  which  they 
trail  upon  the  Ground;  from  among  thefe 
rifes  an  angular  Stem,  about  a  Foot  high, 
furniftr’d  with  feveral  little  pointed  Leaves, 
which  bear  on  the  Top  fweet-fcented  Flow¬ 
ers  that  are  very  beautiful  to  the  Eye,  com¬ 
pos’d  each  of  many  Leaves,  in  the  Shape  of 
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a  Rofe,  of  a  white  Colour,  having  fome- 
thing  riling  in  the  Middle  that  refembles  an 
Elephant’s  Snout,  which  after  the  Flower  is 
gone  becomes  an  angular  Fruit,  divided  into 
five  Cells,  fill’d  with  a  Seed  that  is  as  fmall 
as  Duft  ;  the  Root  is  thin,  fibrous  and  wind¬ 
ing,  all  the  Plant  of  a  bitter  Tafte  and  very 
altringent. 

The  fécond  Sort  is  call’d  Pyrola  minima , 
or  Pyrola  rotundifolia  minor ,  by  Tournefort , 
the  lefler  rou  nd- leav’d  Winter ‘Green:  It  dif¬ 
fers  not  from  the  former,  but  only  as  it  is  lefs 
in  all  its  Parts.  Thefe  Plants  grow  in  moitn» 
tainous  Places,  in  Woods,  and  Shades  about 
Geneva ,  in  Germany ,  Bohemia ,  Moravia ,  and 
other  Northern  Countries,  from  whence  the 
dried  Leaves  are  brought,  but  they  are  very 
fcarce  at  Paris  :  Take  Care  left  the  Mer¬ 
chant,  too  greedy  of  Gain,  mix  young  Pear- 
Tree-Leaves  with  them,  which  it  is  not  eaty 
to  diftinguifh:  They  are  both  very  aftringent, 
vulnerary,  cooling,  proper  in  Fluxes  of  the 
lower  Belly,  Flemorrhoids,  and  Inflammations 
of  the  Breaft ,  being  taken  in  Infuflon  or 
Powder  ;  they  are  likewife  ufed  external¬ 
ly  in  Plaifters  and  Oyntments,  to  flop  Bloody 
and  to  dry  up  Wounds, 

9.  Of  Anil,  whereof  Indigo  is  made . 

UUHE  Indigo  Plant  grows  about 
JL  two  Foot  high,  with  round  Pomet „ 
Leaves,  of  a  green,  inclining  to¬ 
wards  Brown  on  the  Out-flde  of  the  Leaf, 
and  Silver  colour’d  underneath,  pretty  thick; 
after  which  come  Flowers  almoft  like  thofe 
of  Peafe,  of  a  reddilh  Colour,  from  whence 
come  long,  crookedPods,  refembling  a  Sickle, 
or  Hook,  which  enclofe  a  little  Seed  in  them, 
like  the  Radifh-Seed,  of  an  olive  Colour* 

When  the  Americans  fow  this  Plant  they 
firft  drefs  the  Ground,  and  afterwards  make 
Holes  in  it  about  a  Foot  Diftance  one  from 
another,  and  into  each  Hole  they  throw  ten  or 
twelve  Grains  of  the  Seed  which  they  Cover 
lightly  with  Earth,  and  in  three  or  four 
Days  Time  this  little  Seed  will  be  fure  to  ap¬ 
pear,  efpecially  in  a  wet  Seafon  ;  and  in  two 
Months,  or  flx  Weeks,  fometimes  this  Plant 
will  be  ready  to  cut  and  make  Indigo  of,  as 
the  Sequel  will  fhow;  and  if  it  is  left  in 
the  Ground  three  Months,  it  will  yield  both 
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the  Fiower  and  Seed;  but  what  they  fear 
moll,  upon  Account  of  this  Plant,  is  a  Kind 
of  Caterpillar,  which  in  St.  Chriftophers  they 
find  fometimes  to  breed  in  a  Night,  and  ruine 
all  the  prorhifing  Hopes  of  the  Inhabitants: 
The  Way  they  have  to  remedy  this  is,  im¬ 
mediately  to  cut  down  all  the  Plant,  and 
throw  it  into  the  Fat  or  Tub,  with  the  Ca¬ 
terpillars  and  ail,  which  yet  proves  of  lit¬ 
tle  or  no  Ufe:  The  other  Way  to  remedy 
this  Misfortune,  is  to  clear  a  large  Space 
betwixt  what  they  have  eat,  and  what  they 
have  not  touch’d  ;  this  Havock,  neverthe- 
lefs,  is  not  made  in  Martinico. 

Indigo  is  a  Meal  or  Flower  made  by  Means 
of  Water  and  Oil- Olive,  out  of  the  Leaves 
of  the  Anil ,  or  Indigo- Plant;  for  there  is  a 
Difference  betwixt  that  made  of  the  Leaves, 
and  of  the  fmall  Branches.  The  choiced  of 
the  former  Sort  is  that  which  bears  the  Sur- 
Name  of  SerquiJJe  from  a  Village  of  that 
Name,  which  is  twenty  four  Leagues  from 
Surat ,  and  near  Amadabat.  It  is  made  like- 
wife  about  Biana  of  Indoua ,  and  Cojfa  near 
Agra ,  alfo  in  the  Kingdom  of  Golconda  ;  the 
Dutch  bring  it  from  Brampour  and  Bengal , 
but  that  is  the  lead  valuable  of  all. 

When  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Places  above- 
nam’d  wou’d  make  the  Flower  or  Meal  of 
Anil,  in  order  to  make  Indigo  of  it;  they 
cut  the  faid  Herb  with  a  Side,  when  the 
Leaves  begin  to  fall  upon  touching  them; 
and  after  they  have  ftrip’d  them  from  the 
Branches,  they  put  ’em  into  a  fufficient 
Quantity  of  Water,  which  is  in  a  Veffel 
call’d  the  deeping  Fat,  there  letting  them  in- 
fufe  thirty  fix  Hours;  after  which  they  turn 
the  Cock  in  order  to  let  the  Water  run  off, 
which  is  ting’d  of  a  green  Colour,  inclining 
towards  blue,  into  a  Veffel  of  the  Nature  of 
a  Chum ,  which  is  work’d  by  the  Labour  of 
feveral  Men  by  Means  of  a  Rouler,  or 
Tourner  of  Wood;  the  Ends  of  which  run 
pointed,  and  are  hoop’d  with  Iron  ;  this  they 
work  ’till  the  faid  Water  abounds  with  a 
Lather,  then  they  cad  into  it  a  little  Oil-O¬ 
live;  to  wit,  one  Pound  into  fuch  a  Quantity 
of  the  Liquor  as  will  yield  feventy  Pounds  of 
Indigo ,  which  is  the  Quantity  now  fold  in  one 
Barrel,  and  as  foon  as  the  laid  Oil  is  thrown 
In,  the  Lather  feparates  into  two  Parts,  fo 
that  you  may  obferve  a  Quantity  curdled,  as 
Milk  is  when  ready  to  break;  then  they 
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ceafe  churning,  and  let  it  ftand  to  fettle  ;  which 
when  it  has  done  fome  time,  they  open  the 
Pipe  or  Cock  of  the  Churn,  in  order  to  let 
the  Water  clear  off,  that  the  Meal  which 
is  fubfided  may  remain  behind,  at  the  Bottom 
of  the  Veffel,  like  Clay  or  Lees  of  Wine: 
Having  decanted  it  thus,  they  put  it  into 
{training  Bags  of  Linen,  to  feparate  what 
Water  was  left,  then  they  convey  it  into  Chefts 
or  Boxes  that  are  (hallow,  to  dry  it  ;  and  be¬ 
ing  dried,  it  is  what  we  call  Indigo ,  and 
that  Name  is  given  to  this,  in  all  Appearance, 
becaufe  it  comes  from  India.  Sometimes  the 
Indians  make  their  Indigo  in  a  Sort  of  Ponds, 
made  in  Form  of  a  Bafon,  which  they  pre¬ 
pare  with  Lime,  that  becomes  of  an  equal 
Hardnefs  almoft  to  Marble. 

We  have  no  Sort  of  Commodity  liable  to 
more  various  Ways  of  being  fophifticated,  or 
counterfeited,  than  Indigo ,  when  it  bears  a  good 
Price,  which  if  I  fhou’d  attempt  to  relate,  it 
wou’d  make  a  fmall  Volume  of  it  felf;  but 
I  do  not  think  it  Neceffary,  fince  it  is  eafy  to 
diftinguifh  chat  that  is  good  from  the  bad,  by 
what  I  (hall  tell  you. 

We  have  another  Sort  of  this  Indigo ,  call’d 
A&  ra  Indigo ,  which  is  almoft  as  good  as  the 
Serquiffe;  but  as  the  Form  does  not  fit,  or 
recommend  it  to  all  the  World,  if  is  only  in 
Ufe  with  the  Dyers  :  There  come  to  us,  befide 
this,  feveral  other  Sorts  of  Indigo ,  which 
have  no  other  Difference,  than  as  to  the 
Places  where  they  are  made,  and  according  to 
the  different  Seafons  and  Age  of  the  Herb 
from  which  they  come;  for  the  Indigo , 
made  of  the  Plant  of  the  firfl  gathering  is 
better  than  that  of  the  fécond  ,  and  the  fé¬ 
cond  better  than  the  third;  and  the  younger 
the  Leaf  is  which  is  ufed,  the  finer  the  In¬ 
digo  is,  being  of  a  more  lively,  fhining,  vio¬ 
let  Colour. 

The  Ufe  of  the  Indigo  is  for  the  Dyers 
and  the  Whiteners  ,  ferving  the  lad  to  put 
among  their  Linen  to  whiten  it:  The  Pain¬ 
ters  ufe  it  to  grind  with  White,  for  painting 
in  Blue;  for  if  it  is  us’d  alone,  and  neat,  it 
turns  black,  and  ground  with  yellow  it 
makes  a  green.  Some  Confeétioners  and 
Apothecaries  very  prepofteroufly  employ  this 
to  colour  Sugars  to  make  Conferves  with  , 
and  Syrup  of  Violets ,  by  adding  fome  Or- 
rice,  which  they  fell  at  an  under  Rate,  and 
cheat  honeft  People. 
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pared  only  In  the  Eaft- Indies,  fs  a  blue 


io.  Of  the  other  Sort  of  Indigo* 

TH  I  S  Indigo  is  alfo  the  Meal,  or  Flower, 
made  from  the  Anil,  which  differs  not 
From  the  former,  but  as  it  is  made  of  the 
whole  Plant,  Stalk  and  Leaf  ;  the  beft  of 
which  Kind  is  that  which  bears  the  Name  of 
Gatimalo ,  which  comes  from  the  Eaft-Indies , 
and  whofe  Excellencies  are  difcover’d  in  its 
being  lighter,  lefs  hard,  and  in  boiling,  that 
it  fwims  upon  the  Water. 

The  fécond  fort  of  this  Indigo  is  that  of 
St.  Domingo ,  which  differs  not  from  the  Ga¬ 
timalo,  only  that  it  is  not  of  fo  lively  a  Co¬ 
lour.  The  third  is  the  Jamaica  Indigo ,  that 
is  brought  io  England.  The  fourth  is  that  of 
the  Leeward  IJles ,  and  all  the  forts,  which 
are  better  or  worfe,  according  as  they  are 
more  or  lefs  neat  and  pure  ;  for  thofe  who 
make  this,  mix  it  maliciouffy,  fometimes  with 
Sand  and  Dirt  ;  but  the  Cheat  is  eafy  to  dif- 
cover,  in  that  the  Indigo ,  which  is  fine  and 
neat,  will  burn  like  Wax;  and  when  the/»- 
digo  is  burnt,  the  Earth  or  Sand  will  be  left 
behind.  M. Tavernier  obferves,  in  his  Book, 
Page  242.  That  the  Indigo  Duff  is  fo  fubtile, 
and  fo  penetrating,  that  thofe  who  lift  it  are 
obliged  to  have  their  Face  cover’d,  and  drink 
Whey  very  often  :  And  to  confirm  this,  and 
make  good  the  Penetration  of  the  Indigo - 
Powder,  he  fays,  having  put  feveral  times  an 
Egg,  in  the  Morning,  near  the  Sifters  of  In - 
digo,  and  at  Night  breaking  it,  the  Infide 
fhould  be  all  ftain’d  thro’  with  a  blue  Colour. 
This  is  us’d  only  by  the  Dyers. 

Anil ,  Gtlt,  five  Nil ,  herb  a  rorifma- 
Lemery.  rini  facie ,  or  Indigo-Hetb  refem- 
bling  Roftmary,  is  a  Plant  of  Bra= 
fil \  about  two  Foot  high,  the  Leaves  round 
and  pretty  thick.  The  Flowers  are  like  thofe 
of  Peafe,  reddifh,  and  fucceeded  by  long 
crooked  Pods,  containing  in  them  Seeds  like 
Radi  fit  Seed,  of  an  Olive  Colour.^  All  the 
Plant  has  a  bitter  piquant  Tafte.  Of  this  they 
make  Indigo  [as  defcriF  d  by  Pcmet  before .] 
The  Leaf  is  reckon’d  to  be  vulnerary,  and 
proper  to  deterge  and  cleanfe  old  Ulcers, 
being  applied  to  the  Part  in  Powder;  like- 
wife  there  may  be  a  Frontal  made  of  it  to 
aflwage  and  abate  Pains  in  the  Head. 

The  Indicum ,  fo  call’d,  becaufe  this  is  pre- 


Flower,  or  Meal,  brought  from  thence 2 
made  only  of  the  Leaves  of  the  Anil,  by  the 
Means  of  Water,  and  a  little  Oil-Olive, 
[as  taught  before.~\  There  are  feveral  Kinds 
of  it,  but  the  beft  is  that  of  Serquijfie,  call’d  fo 
from  a  Village  of  that  Name,  where  it  is 
made.  The  next  is  that  of  Agra,  made  in 
fhape  of  a  Chefnut,  from  whence  it  is  called 
fo. 

There  is  a  Meal  made  of  Anil,  that  Is 
only  diftinguilhed  from  the  Indicum  fpoke  of 
before,  as  being  made  out  of  the  entire  Plant® 
Chufe  fuch  of  this  as  is  thelighteft,  neat,  and 
clean,  moderately  hard,  and  of  a  fine  bright 
Colour,  and  that  will  fwim  upon  the  Waterf 
and  flame  in  the  Fire  till  it  is  almoft  all  con- 
fumed. 

11.  Of  \Voad3  or  Dyers  Herb,  &c. 

HERE  is  cultivated  in  France , 
efpecially  near  fihouloufe,  a  Plant  Pomet0 
which  is  call’d,  in  Latin ,  If  at  is,  or 
IFoad ;  and  by  the  French,  Pajlel ,  Grefde  and 
Serech.  They  make  a  Merchandize  of  this 
Plant,  which  bears  fome  Refemblance  or  Af¬ 
finity  to  Indigo,  not  with  regard  to  the  Plant 
from  which  ’tis  taken,  but  as  it  is  made  from 
the  Leaves  prepared  into  that  which  is  call’d 
Paftel,  as  the  Indigo  is  made  from  Anil. 

This  Paftel,  or  firft  kind  of  Woad,  is  ve¬ 
ry  heavy,  and  like  unto  Earth,  when  fit  for 
the  Dyers  Ufe.  For  making  of  it,  the  young 
Leaves  are  cut  at  the  end  of  February ,  or  at 
the  beginning  of  March,  and  then  put  into 
Places  to  heat  and  rot,  or  to  confume  ’em 
away,  by  moiffening  them  with  Water,  and 
ftirring  them  twice  a  Week;  and  when  the 
Herb  is  reduced  in  a  manner  to  Earth,  and  is  be¬ 
come  dried,  it  isdifpos’d  or  rang’d  along  with 
Leaves  of  the  fame  Plant  from  whence  it 
was  taken  ;  and  after  having  prepared  it  in 
the  like  manner  again,  it  is  repeated  by 
mixing,  as  the  firff  time  :  So  that  from  the 
end  of  February,  to  that  of  September ,  they 
cut  the  iVoad  four  times,  which  makes  ft 
appear  in  that  Nature,  and  fills  it  fo  with 
Dirt;  for  the  Paftel  made  of  the  firff  Cut¬ 
ting  is  much  more  efficacious  than  that  cut 
in  September ,  as  well  becaufe  it  is  mixed,  as 
that  the  Leaves  are  much  harder,  and  ful- 
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1er  of  Sand  and  Grave],  occafion’d  by  the 
Winds  and  Rain  which  laft  during  that  Sea- 
fon. 

The  Dyers  that  fpend  this  Commodity, 
dry  the  Drofs  or  Scum  of  it  ;  after  which  it 
bears  fome  Refemblance  in  Colour  to  In¬ 
digo ,  and  is  alfo  fold  by  the  Name  of  Indian 
Flower,  ox  Indigo',  and  which  has  given  occa- 
lion  to  Authors  that  underhood  not  the  Com¬ 
modity,  to  take  this  for  true  Indigo ,  as  Dale- 
champ  and  others  did.  One  may  fee  by  the 
present  Defcription,  how  it  is  poffible  of  the 
young  or  firft  Leaves  of  this  kind  of  IVoad 
to  make  a  blue  Flower,  or  Meal,  like  the 
Indigo.  There  is  another  Paflel  comes  from 
Picardy,  made  of  an  entire  Plant,  which  the 
Dyers  call  Yellow ,  and  the  Latins ,  Luteola . 
We  make  another  fort,  that  comes  from 
Provence ,  for  the  Ufe  of  the  Dyers,  the 
Leaves  and  Stalk  whereof  are  green  ;  which 
Is  what  th e  French  call  Serech ,  from  the  Ara¬ 
bian  Word  Sereth.  This  Plant  is  likewife 
call’d  Yellow  Herb,  or  Small  Broom  ;  and 
by  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Canaries ,  from 
whence  it  firft  came,  Orifel. 

All  the  other  Plants  already  mention’d,  we 
bring  from  Portugal ,  efpeciallv  from  a  Place 
or  Sea- Port  call’d  Porto.  We  have  a  certain 
Commodity,  which  is  nothing  elfe  but  Leaves 
and  young  Branches  of  a  Tree  we  call,  after 
the  drabs,  Sumach,  beat  or  pounded  ;  and  is 
the  fame  that  is  often  call’d  by  the  Leather» 
Dreffers  Yellow,.  This  Commodity  is  in  great 
ufe  among  the  Tanners,  Dyers,  and  Curriers, 
to  dye  green  with. 

The  b  ft  Sumach  for  dying  is  that  which 
is  green ilh  and  New,  "Phis  Commodity  ob¬ 
tains  the  Name  of  Port  of  Port ,  from  the 
Place  it  comes  from,  being  Porto.  There  is 
another  Sumach,  of  great  ufe  among  the 
Dyers,  made  of  the  pounded  Leaves,  which 
ferves  Inftead  of  the  Fruit,  which,  in  the 
Berry,  is  of  a  very  fine  Red,  and  a  fharpifh 
Tafte  ;  likewife  a  pleafant  Cure  for  the  Flux 
of  the  Belly,  being  boil’d  in  Water  with  the 
Pomegranate  Bark-,  The  Fruit,  fton’d  and 
dried,  are  what  we  call  Sumach  Berries,  and 
have  the  fame  phyfical  Virtues,  except  that 
they  are  not  fo  ftrong,  becaufe  of  their  being 
dried.  They  will  not  keep  good  above  a 
Year,  becaufe  their  Sharpnefs  and  Aftringency 
are. then  loft. 
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12.  Of  the  Dutch  Tumfole  in-pafle 
and  in  the  Cake. 

\ 

THE  D  ut  chY sir  n foie  is  a  Pafte  made  with- 
the  Fruit  or  Berry  of  a  Plant  which  the 
Botanifts  call  Heliotr  opium  Yricoccum,  or  Yum- 
foie ,  which  grows  pi  en  t  it  u  1 1  y  in  feverap 
Parts  of  Holland ,  of  Perelle  or  adry’d  Earth 
that  is  brought  from  Auvergne  in  France, 
Lime,  and  Urine  :  And  after  having  mix’d 
thefe  four  Drugs  together,  they  are  put  into  lit¬ 
tle  Barrels  that  hold  about  thirty  Pounds. 
Thofethat  make  the  Yurnfole  in  Pafte,  do  not 
fell  it  altogether  foft,  but  in  Form  of  fquare 
Cakes  of  Bread,  which,  after  it  is  dry’d,  is 
what  we  call  Yurnfole  in  the  Cake  ;  and  as  it 
is  mix’d  in  the  Pafte  when  new  made,  fo  it 
is  fold.  But  the  Dutch ,  and  others,  feldom 
fail  to  throw  in  a  quantity  of  Sand,  as  well 
to  encreafe  the  Price,  as  to  make  it  go  off 
well  ;  and  that’s  the  Reafon  that  the  Yurnfole 
in  Cake,  or  that  which  is  dry’d,  is  reckon’d 
better  than  the  foft.  Be  fid  es,  this  kind  of 
Yurnfole  in  Cake,  being  well  dried,  ftrikes  a 
blue,  upon  the  Violet  Tinge,  and  beingrubb’d 
upon  Paper,,  dyes  it  blue,  being  much  better 
than  that  which  makes  it  red. 


13.  Of  Turn  foie  in  Rags. 

THI  S  Yurnfole  is  fo  call’d,  becaufe  it  L- 
ftich  as  gives  a  Tindfure  or  Dye  to 
Rags  that  are  dipp’d  in  it.  What  is  common? 
]y  i'old  in  the  Shops,  is  nothing  but  old  Rags, 
or  old  Linen,  dipp’d  either  in  the  juice  of 
the  blood-red  Grape,  or  that  of  Mulberries, 
and  fo  dried  in  the  Sun  :  But  this  is  a  Cheat, 
or  an  Abufe  of  the  fir  ft  Dtfign  ;  for  the  true 
Yurnfole  ought  to  be  dipp’d  in  the  Juice  of 
the  Berry  of  the  Herb  call’d  Yurnfole.  This 
Plant  which  we  call  Yurnfole,  the  Greeks 
call  Heliotropion,  the  Sun  Follower,  becaufe  its 
Flower  always  turns  to  the  Sun.  It  bears 
Berries  always  three  fet  together,  not  much 
unlike  the  Palma  Chri/h  ;  whence  it  is  call’d 
by  Pliny ,  Heltotr opium  Yricoccum,  the  Yurnfole 
with  three  Berries,  which,  when  they  are 
at  their  full  Maturity,  have  within  them,  be¬ 
tween  the  outward  Skin  and  the  Kernel  or 
Seed,  a  certain  Juice,  orMoifture,  which  be¬ 
ing 
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îng  rubb’d  upon  Paper  or  Cloth,  at  fir  ft  ap¬ 
pears  of  a  frefh  and  lively  green  Colour,  but 
prefendy  changes  into  a  kind  of  bluifh  Pur¬ 
ple  upon  the  Paper  or  Cloth  ;  and  the  fame 
Cloth  afterwards  wet  in  Water  or  white  Wine, 
and  wrung  forth,  will  ftrike  the  faid  Water 
or  Wine  into  a  red  or  Claret-wine  Colour. 
And  thefe  are  the  Rags  of  Cloth  which  are 
the  true  Turn  foie,  and  ought  to  be  fold  in  the 
Druggifts  Shops,  wherewith  People  colour 
Gellies,  Conferves,  Tin&ures,  CS>V.  as  they 
pleafe.  But  the  chief  Ufe  of  thefe  ftain’d 
Rags,  is  to  colour  Gellies  or  Farts,  or  fuch 
like  Things,  which  are  frequent  at  Feafts  and 
Entertainments  ;  as  alfo  to  colour  all  forts 
of  Tindtures,  Spirits,  and  the  like,  that  are 
void  of  Colour. 

Of  the  Turnfole  Rags  from  Lyons. 

That  of  Lyons  is  compos’d  as  the  other,  of 
Perelle ,  quick  L:me,  and  Urine,  to  which 
fume  add  a  Tincture  of  Brafil  Word,  in  or¬ 
der  to  give  it  a  finer  Glofs,  and  to  make  it  of 
a  deeper  red.  This  is  made  frequently  about 
■  h  ons  and  in  Auvergne ,  it  being  much  deeper 
colour’d;  fo  thaf,  when  rubb’d  upon  Paper, 
the  Colour  is  very  lively. 

The  I  fat  is  domeftica ,  Jive  Glajlum , 
Hemery.  or  the  Lati folium  of  Tournefo>  t,  in 
Englijh,  the  broad  leav'd  Woad,  or 
Dyers  Weed,  is  a  Plant  that  bears  its  Stalks 
three  Foot  high,  as  thick  as  the  little  Finger, 
round,  hard,  imooth,  reddifh,  divided  towards 
the  Top  into  abundance  of  Branches,  cloth’d 
with  a  great  number  of  Leaves  difpos’d  with¬ 
out  Order,  that  are  oblong  and  large  as  thofe 
of  Hounds- tongue,  without  Hair,  of  a  deep 
green  Colour,  and  fometimes  tending  to  a  Sea- 
green.  The  Branches  are  furnifhed  with  a 
great  many  little  Flowers,  compos’d  of  four 
yellow  Leaves  like  a  Crofs,  ty’d  by  a  fen¬ 
der  Foot  or  Stalk.  When  the  Flowers  are 
gone,  there  arifein  their  Places  little  black ifh 
Fruit,  divided  into  Tongues,  flat  on  the 
Sides,  containing  each  two  oblong  Seeds. 
The  Root  is  about  a  Foot  and  a  half  or  two 
Foot  long,  an  inch  thick  at  the  Top,  and 
growing  fmaller  by  degrees  downwards , 
white  and  woody.  They  are  culrivated  in 
the  hot  Countries,  but  particularly  in  Lan¬ 
guedoc,  near  Thouloufe.  The  Fafle  is  bitter 
aad  aftringent..  It  yields  abundance  of  Oil 
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and  fix’d  Salt.  There  is  made  of  this  Plant 
a  dry’d  Pafte,  in  the  Nature  of  an  Extr.,dl, 
which  is  call’d  Pajlel,  or  Indian  Flower, 
which  they  fometimes  colour  with  Indigo, 
for  the  Dyers.  This  Plant  is  vulnerary,  dry¬ 
ing,  aftringent.  Some  People  apply  it  to  the 
Wiift,  after  damping  it,  to  cure  an  Ague  or 
intermitting  Fever,  in  thefhaking  or  cold  Fit. 

The  Rhus,  or  Sumach ,  is  a  Shrub  which 
g'-ows  fometimes  the  Height  of  a  Tree.  1  he 
Leaves  are  longifh,  large,  indented  on  their 
Sides,  and  reddifh.  The  Flowers  difpos’d  in 
Bunches,  of  a  white  Colour,  each  of  which 
makes  a  little  Rofe  of  feveral  Leaves  ;  which 
being  gone,  there  fucceeds  a  fiat  Capful  a,  or 
Husk,  that  is  aimoft  oval,  membranous,  and 
red,  containing  in  it  a  Seed  of  the  fame  Fi¬ 
gure,  which  refernbles  in  fome  degree  a  Len¬ 
til,  of  a  reddifh  Colour.  The  Fruit  has  an 
acid  aftringent  Tafte.  This  Sumach  grows  in 
fiony  Places,  and  is  us’d  form-times  inftead  of 
Salt  to  feafon  Provifions  with;  Tom  whence 
it  is  call’d  Rhus  culinaria ,  or  Kitchen  Sumach . 
The  Tanners  make  ufe  of  the  Leaves  to  tan 
Skins,  thence  it  is  call’d  Rhus  Coriaria,  Tan¬ 
ners  or  Curriers  Sumach.  The  Leaves  and 
Fruit  are  both  us’d  in  Fhyfick  ;  they  are  very 
aftringent,  proper  in  the  Dysentery,  menftruai 
Courfes,  and  Hemorrhoides,  to  flop  Gonor¬ 
rhoea’s,  and  the  like,  being  us’d  in  a  Deco- 
dlion,  or  in  Powder. 

1 TurnefA ,  or  Turnfole  in  Rags,  is  made  of 
Linen  Cloth  died  at  Conftantinople ,  with 
Cochineal  and  fome  Acids.  The  Cotton 
Turnfole,  call’d  Portugal  or  Spanjh  Wool,  Is 
made  from  Cotton  that  is  flitted  the  Size  of 
a  Crown,  and  dyed  in  Spain  or  Portugal 
with  Maftich  Cochineal.  Both  forts  are 
made  ufe  of  to  colour  Liquors,  Fruits,  and 
Gellies. 

There  is  another  kind  of  Turnfole  that  is 
made  with  Rags  dipp’d  in  a  red  Tindlure^ 
prepar’d  with  the  Juice  of  the  Berry,  and  a 
little  acid  Liquor.  It  comes  from  Holland , 
Languedoc ,  &c.  and  is  us’d  to  tinge  Wines  of 
a  red  Colour. 

The  Turnfole  in  Pafte,  or  in  Cake,  or  S'tonë 
Turnfole,  c  fil’d  like  wife  Orfeil,  is  a  dry’d 
Pafte  made  up  with  the  Fruit  Perelle,  quick 
Lime  and  Urine;  the  Colour  of  the  Pafte 
will  be  blue.  The  Dyers  ufe  that  which  comes 
from  Holland,  and  they  make  it  at  Lyons ,  but 
it  is  not  fo  good. 

14.  Of. 
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14,  Of  Tobacco. 

F  omet  ’*1T'Macço  is  fo  call’d  becaufe  It  is 

X  met  with  plentifully  in  the  Ida 
of  Tabago  ;  and  by  feme  it  is  call’d  Nicotiana , 
becaufe  Mr.  J.Nicot ,  a  French  Embaffador  in 
Portugal ,  was  the  fir  ft  that  brought  it  into 
France  to  the  Queen  Regent  ;  upon  which 
Account  it  was  likewife  call’d  the  Queen's 
Herb.  ït  is  alfo  call’d  Antartick  Bug  lofs ,  be¬ 
caufe  this  Herb  grows  much  in  thofe  Ides; 
and  Holy  Herb,  from  its  great  Virtues;  laid 
of  all,  Petum,  which  is  the  Name  that  the 
Indians  give  it,  and  which  was  the  fird,  and 
is  the  true  Name  for  ! Tobacco . 

This  Plant,  at  prefect  is  very  common 
in  France ,  there  being  few  Gardens  where  it 
does  not  grow  :  But  I  (hall  not  entertain  you 
with  a  long  Account  of  it,  it  having  been 
writ  upon  by  fo  many  Authors,  who  have 
efteem’d  it  more  or  lefs,  according  as  this 
Commodity  has  been  agreeable  to  them. 

If  the  Trade  of  Tobacco  had  been  free,  as 
it  was  fome  Years  ago,  I  could  have  faid 
fomething  more  fatisfying  upon  this  Sub- 
Jed  ;  but  as  we  are  not  permitted  to  buy 
any  but  at  the  Office,  it  is  for  that  reafon 
I  (hall  treat  of  it  only  under  thofe  different 
Names  it  is  there  call’d  by.  We  buy  two 
forts  of  Tobacco  of  the  Farmers,  to  wit,  in 
Roll  and  in  Powder.  That  in  Roll  is  di- 
ftinguifh’d  by  feveral  Names  ;  as,  the  Brafil 
Tobacco ,  which  is  ablackTVWog  of  the  Size 
of  one’s  Finger.  The  fécond  is  in  a  dry  red- 
difh  Leaf,  roll’d  the  Thicknefs  of  a  large 
Cane,  and  is  call’d  Saufage-Tobacco,  from  be¬ 
ing  like  a  Saufage  in  Shape.  There  is  ano¬ 
ther  fort  in  this  F’orm  that  comes  from  Hol¬ 
land.  The  third  kind  is  that  call’d  Dieppe 
Tobacco ,  and  is  a  little  black  Roll,  of  the 
Thicknefs  of  a  Child’s  Finger,  or  thereabout. 
There  are  feveral  other  forts  of  Tobacco ,  as 
thofe  of  Virginia,  St,  Domingo ,  &c. 

As  to  the  Tobacco  in  Powder  or  Snuff, 
feented  and  unfeented,  there  are  fo  many  forts, 
it  is  impolfible  to  treat  of  them  all  ;  for 
which  Reafon  I  fhall  fay  nothing  of  them, 
but  content  my  felf  to  relate  what  Father 
R.P .  de  Tertre  has  writ  about  it  ;  which  is, 
That  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Iflands  common¬ 
ly  cultivate  four  forts  of  Petum ,  or  Tobac- 
£0;  namely,  green  Tobacco ,  l  ongue  Tobacco , 


Amazonian  Tobacco^  Musk  Tobacco.  The  Sa¬ 
vages  call  all  Tobacco ,  without  Diftindîon, 
Toly,  The  green  Tobacco  is  the  mod  beauti¬ 
ful,  and  of  ihe  fineft  Figure.  The  Leaves 
area  Foot  broad,  and  two  Foot  long,  com¬ 
monly  very  fubjedt  to  decay,  and  not  reckon’d 
of  any  great  Account.  The  Tongue  Tobacco 
is  fo  call’d  becaufe  the  Leaves  grow  in  the 
Shape  of  a  Tongue,  and  is  very  much 
edeenfd,  becaufe  it  is  not  at  all  fubjedf  to 
wade  away  and  damage.  Thefe  two  fird 
forts  are  what  are  mod  commonly  fold. 
The  Venice ,  or  Musk  Tobacco  is  much  lefs 
than  the  two  former.  The  Leaves  are  a  little 
rougher,  more  wrinkled,  and  pointed  at  the 
end,  than  the  others.  It  is,  in  Proportion, 
the  lead  of  all,  and  mod  inclinable  to  decay, 
but  mod  valued,  and  the  deared,  becaufe  the 
Leaves  have  not  only  a  Musk  Scent,  but 
the  Smoke  is  perfum’d  in  the  burning  of  it, 
with  a  very  agreeable  Odour,  as  that  of  the 
other  Tobacco  is  infupportable  to  a  great  ma¬ 
ny  People  in  the  World.  But  what  is  fur¬ 
ther  remarkable,  is,  that  one  Plant  of  this 
musk’d  Tobacco  will  communicate  its  Vir¬ 
tue  to  four  others,  to  make  it  pafs  for  the 
fame  ;  which  is  ufually  practis’d  in  the  Places 
from  whence  it  comes.  Tho’  the  Manner  of 
cultivating,  and  afterwards  making  Tobacco , 
be  common  among  the  Inhabitants  where  it 
grows,  it  may  yet  be  fatisfadlory  to  a  great 
many  curious  Perfons  in  thefe  Parts  of  the 
World,  to  have  as  fuccind  an  Account  writ 
of  it  as  may  be. 

Fird  of  all  fow  the  Seed,  which  is  mix’d 
with  five  or  fix  times  as  much  Afhes  as  Seed. 
After  you  have  fown  your  Seed  well,  and 
that  it  begins  to  rife  or  fpring  out  of  the 
Ground,  cover  it  everyMorning  with  Branches 
of  Trees,  to  defend  it  from  the  fcorching 
Heat  of  the  Sun,  which  would  burn  it  up 
before  it  was  ready  to  tranfplant.  Make 
ready  your  Garden  where  you  defign  to  raife 
your  Tobacco ,  that  is  to  fay,  your  Crop,  by 
clearing,  dubbing,  cutting,  and  burning  the 
Wood  that  is  upon  the  Ground,  and  freeing 
it  entirely  from  all  forts  of  Weeds.  When 
your  Garden  is  ready,  remove  your  Plants 
in  a  rainy  or  wet  Seafon,  and  plant  them 
down  again  in  and  about  three  Foot  didance 
from  each  Plant  to  another  every  way,  that 
it  may  have  room  to  fpread,  without  the 
Leaves  touching  one  another,  fo  as  to  make 

them 
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them  rot  and  corrupt.  After  the  Tobacco  is 
thus  planted  our,  Care  mull  be  taken  from 
Time  to  7'ime,  to  prevent  the  Weeds  from 
over-powering  ir.  When  the  Plant  is  ready 
to  flower,  (top  it  fhort,  by  cutting  it  about 
Knee-high;  then  pull  off  the  Leaves  under¬ 
neath  that  hang  on  the  Ground,  fothat  you 
leave  behind  about  io  or  12  Leaves  upon  a 
Stalk ,  which  being  weeded  or  howed  dili¬ 
gently  every  feven  or  eight  Days,  all  that 
Time  cleanfing  away  all  decay’d  Leaves  in 
fuch  a  Manner,  that  the  ten  or  twelve  re¬ 
maining  may  be  prodigiouffy  encreas’d,  and 
i  become  as  thick  as  a  good  Skin.  To  know 
;  and  try  whether  it  be  ripe,  rumple  or  fold  a 
[  Leaf  in  your  Fingers,  which,  if  it  fall  in 
touching,  it  is  ready  to  cut:  Being  cur,  they 
leave  it  fpread  upon  the  Ground;  after 
which  they  firing  it  upon  certain  Cords ,  in 
î  little  Knots,  fo  that  the  Plants  may  not  touch 
:  one  another;  and  fo  they  leave  it  to  dry  in 
the  Air,  fifteen  Days  or  three  Weeks:  And 
\  when  it  is  rightly  prepar’d,  they  roll  it  into 
'  what  Form  is  beft  lik’d  by  the  Buyer. 

They  make,  by  Diflillatioa  of  Tobacco 
with  Flegm  of  Vitriol,  a  Liquor  that  is  eme- 
:  tick,  or  very  vomitive,  and  proper  to  cure 
Itch  and  Scabs,  by  rubbing  lightly  with  it. 
There  is  a  black  fetid  Oil  diftill’d  from  it, 

.  by  Means  of  a  Retort,  which  is  much  of  the 
1  fame  Nature.  There  is  likewife  a  Salt  made 
!  of  ir  that  is  Sudorinck,  to  be  given  from  four 
Grains  to  ten,  in  any  convenient  Liquor. 


There  are  feveral  other  Sorts  of  Leaves, 
as  Betel ,  or  Tcvnbul ,  which  are  the  Leaves  of 
a  creeping  Plant,  and  of  which  the  Indians 
make  a  Kind  of  Comfit  with  Areca  and  burnt 
Qyfter  Shells.  The  Coca,  which  is  the  Leaves 
of  a  fmall  Shrub,  pretty  like  thofeof  Myrrh, 
which  the1  Weft  Indians  ufe  the  fame  Way  as 
the  Eaft- Indians ,  mixing  it  with  Betel  as  the 
Europeans  do  with  Tobacco.  The  Inhabitants 
of  Peru  ufe  the  Leaves  of  Coca  two  different 
Ways;  the  firff,  in  making  a  Comfit  of  it 
with  burnt  Shells,  to  fecure  them  from  Hun¬ 
ger  and  Third  in  a  Journey;  the  fécond,  in 
mixing  it  with  Leaves  of  Tobacco ,  which 
ferves  them  for  a  thoufand  Extravagancies. 

The  Alcanet ,  or  Cyprus ,  are  the  Leaves  of 
a  Plant  which  grows  plentifully  in  Ægypt,  and 
in  the  Levant ,  and  which  the  Indians  em¬ 
ploy  in  painting  their  Nail*  a  id  Hair  yellow 
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infufingof  it  in  Water;  and  to  paint  red,  put¬ 
ting  it  in  Vinegar,  Juice  of  Citron,  Alom- 
Water,  or  any  other  Acids.  The  /Egyptians 
make  an  Oil  of  the  fame  Berries,  which  is 
call’d  Cyprus  Oil,  very  fragrant,  and  proper 
for  relaxing  and  foftning  the  Nerves.  Seve¬ 
ral  Pet  Tons  have  allur’d  me,  that  the  Alcanet, 
or  /Egyptian  Cyprus  ,  is  that  which  the  Bota~ 
ni th  call  Liguftrum  Ægyptiacum.  It  is  here 
oblerveable  that  there  are  feveral  other  Sorts 
of  Herbs  which  the  Druggifts  do  not  fell  in 
Pans,  becaufe  the  Herbariffs  furnifh  the  Apo¬ 
thecaries  with  what  they  have  prefent  Occa- 
(ion  for,  which  the  Druggifts,  in  other  Towns 
in  Prance ,  are  oblig’d  to  fell  having  no  Peo¬ 
ple  that  deal  in  Herbs  to  fupply  them;  fo 
that  it  is  no  little  trouble  fometimes  to  them, 
when  they  are  obliged  to  fend  three  or  four 
Leagues  for  a  Handful  of  freffi  Herbs.  But, 
in  Recompence  for  that  Trouble,  they  un¬ 
derhand  them  better  than  they  do  at  Paris , 
which  makes  the  Herb  Sellers  fometimes  im- 
pofe  upon  them  one  Thing  for  another. 

Befide  other  Things,  we  fell  a  great  deal 
of  a  fmall  Seed,  of  a  deep  red  Colour,  no  big¬ 
ger  than  a  Pin’s-Head,  which  is  found  upon 
the  Root  of  the  large  Pimpernel ,  which  the 
Dyers  ufe  by  the  the  Name  of  Seed  of  Cocheneal, 
and  fometimes  Wood  and  Wild  Cocheneah 
This  Cochencal  fhou’d  be  chofefrefh,  dry, 
large,  high  in  the  Colour,  and  the  cleanelt 
that  can  be  got. 

I  he  Plants  of  France,  that  come  under  the 
Catalogue  of  Druggs,  are  Scordium ,  Moun¬ 
tain  Calamint ,  Germander ,  Chamapitys ,  White 
Hore-hound  or  Marrubium ,  Southern-wood ,  the 
great  and  filial  i  Wormwood,  Ceter arch  or  Spleen - 
wort, Betony,  Avens,  Camomil,  Periwinkle,  Hem* 
lock,  Ilarfs -Tongue,  Hound? s -Tongue,  Agrimony , 
Rupture-wort ,  St.  John's  Wort,  the  great  and 
k  fLr  Centaury,  Melilot,  Mugwort ,  Mint,  Baum , 
Bajilicum,  Origanum,  Savory,  Hyjfop,  Scabious , 
Thyme,  and  feveral  other  Herbs  treated  of  fo 
largely  by  all  Botanifts,  it  will  be  unneceffary 
to  fay  any  thing  further.  We  do  not  fell 
thefe  Herbs  in  the  Druggifts  Shops,  becaufe  of 
the  Herb-Sellers;  but  we  fell  the  fix’d,  effen- 
tial,  and  volatile  Salts,  efpecially  thofe  of  Car- 
duus,  Wormwood ,  Mugwort ,  Centaury ,  Baum 7 
Sage,  Rojemary ,  Succory ,  Scurvy-grafs ,  Bennv 
and  feveral  other  Sorts.  But  as  to  the  Choice 
of  thefe  Salts,  that  honeff  People  may  not  be 
cheated  in  the  Lurch  a  fe  of  them,  which  is 

too 
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too  frequently  done  by  the  Chymift  and 
Druggift,  who  inftead  of  any  of  thefe  Saks, 
give  ’em  either  Salt- Peter,  Salt  of  Tartar, 
or  Sal-Polychreft,  which  they  put  into  fo  ma¬ 
ny  different  Bottles,  and  write  the  Names  of 
the  feverai  Saits  upon  them  :  Therefore,  I  fay, 
to  hinder  them  Bom  being  cheated,  let  ’em 
throw  any  of  thefe  Salts  upon  lighted  Char¬ 
coal ,  and  if  they  fly  off,  or  fparkle  in  the 
Plame,  it  is  certain  they  are  mix’d  with  Sal t- 
Peter;  bat  it  is  not  fo  eafy  to  difcover  the 
Tartar,  but  only  that  this  Salr  is  not  fo  foft  to 
the  Touch,  as  the  vegetable  Salts  men¬ 
tion’d» 

Nicotiana ,  in  En gUJh, Tobacco,  is  a 
JLemery*  Plant  whereof  there  are  principally 
three  Kinds,  the  firft  is  call’d,  by  C. 
Bauhinus  and  1 Tourne  fort.  Nicotian  a  major  lati- 
folia ,  the  broad  -leav’d  Tobacco ,  and  by  Parkin - 
fon1  Tobacco  latifolium,  the  fame  Thing.  There 
are  a  great  many  other  Names  more  curi¬ 
ous  than  InftrudHve,  which  I  fliall  pafs  by: 
This  fîr Ü  Kind  bears  a  Stem  of  about  five  or 
fix  Foot  high,  as  thick  as  a  Man’s  Thumb, 
round,  hairy,  full  of  white  Pith;  the  Leaves 
are  broad,  and  larger  than  thofe  of  Emla 
Campana ,  without  Stalk,  a  little  pointed, 
ftringy,  of  a  pale,  green  Colour,  glutinous 
in  touching,  of  a  flvarp  burning  Taffe:  Mr. 
Tournefort  fays,  that  the  Top  of  the  Stem  is 
divided  into  feverai  Sprigs ,  that  fuflain 
Flowers  made  like  Bells,  cut  or  feparated  in¬ 
to  five  Parts,  of  a  purple  Colour;  when  the 
Flowers  are  gone,  there  is  a  husky,  oblong 
Fruit  fucceeds,  that  is  partition’d  into  two 
Cells,  containing  in  them  a  good  deal  of 
fmall,  redd ifh  Seed:  The  Root  is  fibrous, 
and  of  a  very  biting  Taffe;  the  whole  Plant 
is  of  a  ftrong  Smell. 

The  fécond  Sort  is  call’d  Nicotiana  major 
angufitfolia ,  the  great  Narrow-leav’d  To¬ 
bacco ,  or  Hyofcyamus  Peruvianus ,  in  Op- 
pofition  to  the  Firft,  call’d  Hyofcyamus  latifo- 
Hus  Peruvianus  the  Peruvian  Henbane .  It  dif¬ 
fers  only  from  the  other,  in  that  the  Leaves 
are  narrower,  fharper  pointed,  and  hang  to 
the  Stem  by  longer  Tails  or  Stalks. 

The  third  Sort  is  call’d  Nicotiana  minor‘s 
the  fmall  Tobacco,  by  Bauhinus,  Tournefort , 
and  Ray ,  and  by  Parkinjbn ,  Tobacco  Anglica¬ 
nism the  Englijh  Tobacco.  It  bears  a  Stalk  a 
Foot  and  Half,  or  two  Foot  high,  round, 
hard,  hairy,  the  Thicknefs  of  one’s  Finger, 


fometimes  branchy,  glutinous  to  the  Touch, 
and  carries  its  Leaves,  rang’d  alternately, 
oblong,  thick,  and  of  abrownifh,  green  Co¬ 
lour,  hanging  upon  fhort  Stalks;  the  Flow¬ 
er,  Fruit  and  Seed,  are  like  the  firft  Sort, 
but  the  Flowers  more  inclinable  to  a  yellowifh 
Purple  ;  the  Root  about  a  Finger’s  Thicknefs, 
and  fometimes  divided  into  white  Fibres, 
that  fpread  themfelves  round  in  the  Ground» 
Tobacco  is  cultivated  in  fat,  rich  Land  in  Gar¬ 
dens,  and  yields  Abundance  of  a  lharp,  bi¬ 
ting  Salt,  both  fix’d  and  volatile. 

It  purges  upwards  and  downwards  with  a 
great  deal  of  Violence,  in  the  Apoplexy,  Pal- 
fy,  Lethargy,  Suffocations  of  the  Womb, 
and  in  the  Afthma  taken  by  the  Mouth,  or 
being  fomented  with  it;  applied  outwardly 
to  the  Part,  or  fmoak’d ,  it  relieves  the 
Tooth-ach  ;  in  Powder  or  Snuff  it  purges  the 
Noflrils,  and  excites  Sneezing,  and  is  a  very 
good  vulnerary,  the  Leaf,  Oyntment,  or 
Powder,  being  applied,  to  the  Wound. 

15.  Of  Coral. 

CORAL,  according  to  Mr, 
Tournefort ,  is  a  Plant  that  grows 
at  the  Bottom  of  the  Sea;  it  has 
neither  Leaf,  Flower,  uor  Seed  ;  neverthe¬ 
less  it  flicks  to  the  Rocks  in'the  Nature  of  a 
Root,  and  is  cover’d  with  a  Bark  that  is  a» 
dom’d  with  Pores  like  Stars,  which  delcend 
to  the  Bottom;  it  is  divided  into  Branches, 
which  difeover  Rays  that  have  fome  Analogy 
to  Fibres:  In  fhort,  it  is  undoubtedly  en- 
creas’d  by  its  Seed,  which  is  the  Opinion 
countenanc’d  by  all  thofe  that  rank  Coral  a- 
mong  the  Number  of  Plants.  It  is  agreed, 
at  this  Day,  that  it  is  hard  in  the  Sea;  the 
Softnefs  of  the  Bark  or  Cruft,  which  is  o- 
therwife  Smooth,  and  almoft  oily,  has,  per¬ 
haps,  deceiv’d  thofe  who  have  afferted  that 
this  Plant  was  foft.  The  Bark  is  a  tartarous 
Cruft,  red  upon  the  red  Coral,  and  white 
upon  the  white:  The  Extremities,  or  Ends 
of  the  Branches,  are  foft,  and  alfo  produce 
little  Balls,  the  Size  of  a  red  Goosberry, 
divided  commonly  into  fix  Cells,  fill’d  with  a 
white  Humour  like  Milk,  which  makes  it  a 
Sort  of  Tithymal  ;  it  is  fat,  acrid,  and  a- 
ftringent.  Thefe  little  Balls  are  commonly 
call’d  Flowers  of  Coral,  but  ought,  with 
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:  more  Reafon,  to  be  nam’d  the  Capfula  of  the 
!  faid  Plant:  For  our  modern  Authors  have 

Iobferv’d,  that  the  white  Juice  which  they 
yield,  produces  the  Coral  Plants  on  any  Bo¬ 
dies  upon  which  it  falls;  and  befides  the 
Coral  they  (how  at  Pi  fa ,  which  flicks  na¬ 
turally  upon  a  human  Scull  :  I  have  feen 
a  pretty  large  Piece  that  grew  upon  a  broken 
Piece  of  Earthen*  ware. 

There  are  properly  but  three  Sorts  of  Co¬ 
ral  us’d  in  Phyfick,  namely,  the  red,  the 
common  white  Coral,  which  has  fome  Refem- 
blance  to  the  red  or  flefh  Colour:  The  true 
white  Coral,  which  differs  not  from  the  red 
but  in  Colour,  is  the  fcarceff  and  deareff: 

!  They  ufe  commonly  that  Sort  for  the  white, 
which  J  Bauhinus  calls  Cor  allium  Album  Of- 
ficinarum  Oculatum ,  the  white  Coral  of  the 
Shops,  that  is  full  of  Eyes  :  The  fal  fe  black  Co¬ 
ral,  call’d  Antipathes ,  is  of  no  Ufe  at  all. 

They  fi(h  for  Coral  in  the  Mediterranean , 
on  the  Coaff  of  Provence ,  near  Toulon,  or 
Cape  Creufe ,  betwixt  Colioure  and  Rofes,  upon 
the  Coaff  of  Catalonia,  in  the  Str eights  which 
are  betwixt  Sicily  and  Italy ,  towards  the 
Bajlion  of  France,  and  in  fome  other  Parts; 
as  on  the  Coaff  o f  Sardinia,  and  thofe  of  the 
Iffes  of  Corfica  and  Majorca.  The  Coral' 
Fiftffng,  according  to  Mr.  Tavernier  ,  '  is 
!  from  the  Beginning  of  April  to  the  End  of 
July,  in  which  they  ufually  employ  two 
hundred  Barks,  fome  Years  more,  and  fome 
Years  lefs. 

As  the  Coral  grows  in  the  hollow  Rocks 
where  the  Sea  is  deep,  it  is  a  great  Piece  of 
Artifice  to  get  it  up.  The  Coral-Fifhers  tye 
two  Beams  of  Wood  a-crofs,  and  hang  a 
good  Piece  of  Lead  in  the  Middle,  to  fink 
it;  then  they  tye  Tufts  of  Hemp  about  the 
Beams,  which  are  (lightly  or  carelefly  twill¬ 
ed,  about  the  Thicknefs  of  one’s  Thumb, 
and  tye  the  Beams  with  two  Cords;  the  one 
to  hang  at  the  Prow,  and  the  other  at  the 
Stern  of  the  Bark;  fo  that  the  Pieces 
of  Wood  are  left  at  the  Bottom  to  run 
along  the  Rocks,  and  catch  hold  of  the 
Coral  in  their  PafTage:  It  is  NecefTary,  fome- 
times,  to  make  Ufe  of  five  or  fix  Boats  to 
get  up  the  Beams  ;  and  during  that  time,  if 
one  of  the  Cables  happen  to  break,  all  the 
Branches  are  in  Danger  of  being  loft;  for 
it  is  a  great  Risk  in  the  taking  the  Conal  out, 
that  fome  does  not  fall  into  the  Sea>and  the 
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Bottom  being  ufually  full  of  Mud,  the  Coral 
is  apt  to  wafte  and  fpoil,  like  the  Fruits  of 
the  Earth  ;  fo  that  the  clearer  the  Coral  is 
got  from  the  Filth  of  the  Sea,  the  lefs  fubjedl 
it  is  to  decay. 

Of  all  the  Corals  the  red  is  moft  in  Ufe, 
as  well  for  Medicine  as  other  Things;  and  of 
People  that  value  Coral,  the  Japonefe ,  and 
other  Nations,  moft  efteem  the  red  Coral, 
as  being  thicker,  more  fhining,  and  in  finer 
Branches  than  any  of  the  reft,  befides  its  beau¬ 
tiful  Colour;  and  they  do  not  value  the  little 
Pieces,  and  fuch  as  is  covered  with  a  crufty 
Matter;  nevertheiefs ,  when  that  is  reduced 
to  Powder,  it  is  every  whit  as  efficacious» 
By  Means  of  certain  Acids,  they  make  a 
Tin&ure  of  red  Coral,  which  is  afterwards 
reduced  to  what  is  improperly  called  a  Syrupy 
which  is  reckon’d  an  admirable  Cordial,  and 
ufeful  to  purifie  and  cleanfe  the  Mafs  of  Blood. 
There  is  likewife  a  Magiftery,  and  Salt,  made 
of  this  ;  but  the  moft  common  Way  of  ufing 
it  is,  reduced  to  an  impalpable  Powder,  by 
levigating  it  upon  a  Marble  with  Rofe-Wa» 
ter,  c ïfc. 

16.  Of  Black  Coral. 

AS  to  the  black  Coral ,  the  true  Kind  is 
fo  rare,  that  it  is  alinoft  impoffible  to 
meet  with  it;  for  all  that  we  now  have,  is 
only  a  Sort  of  Plant  that  is  pet rified  in  the 
Water,  which  fome  have  call’d  Antipathes ; 
but  it  is  entirely  different  from  the  true  Coral, 
being  very  light,  and  more  like  Horn  than 
Coral  ;  whereas  the  true  Sort  is  heavy,  of 
a  reddifh  black  Colour,  and  very  rough  ;  and 
with  the  utmoft  Diligence  I  have  met  with 
fome,  but  in  very  little  Pieces,  no  bigger 
than  the  End  of  one’s  Finger;  tho’  I  have 
a  Piece  "of  the  common  black  Coral,  of, 
about  two  Foot  long.  As  to  the  Coralloides 
it  is  nothing  elfe  bin  white  Coral  that  is  not 
brought  to  its  Perfediion,  and  is  of  no  man¬ 
ner  of  Ufe,  yet  it  is  fometimes  foldinft'ead  of 
the  White,  tho’  it  iseafie  to  diftinguidi,  it  be¬ 
ing  large,  light,  and  imperfedtly  form’d. 

27.  Of  Coralline ,  or  Sea-  Mofs. 

THE  Coralline,  or  Seamofs,  is  what  is 
gathered  from  Rocks,  or  Shells,  in  the 
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Sea,  to  which  it  U  apt  to  cling;  there  are 
feveral  Sorts  of  it  to  be  met  withal;  but 
that  which  is  u fed  in  Phy fick  comes  from 
. Baftion  in  France ,  and  other  Parts  of  the  Me¬ 
diterranean,  which  is  only  what  is  in  Pra¬ 
ctice.  C.  Bauhinus  calls  it,  Mafias  Coral - 
loides  Squamulis  loricatus. 

This  Mofs  or  Coralline,  is  of  fome  fmall 
Account  in  Medicine,  as  it  is  pretended  to 
have  a  Quality  to  deftroy  the  Worms  :  As  to 
the  Choice,  it  ought  to  be  greenifh,  and  the 
mod  free  of  Dirt  and  Filth  that  can  be  got. 

Cor  allium ,  Lithodendrum ,  or  Co- 
Lemery .  ral  is  a  ftony  Plant,  that  is  found 
growing  to  Rocks,  at  t  he  Bottom  of 
the  Sea,  and  crufted  over  in  the  Nature  of 
Stone.  The  chief  of  what  is  fold  comes  from 
feveral  Parts  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  There 
are  three  Sorts  of  it,  red,  white  and  black, 
The  Corallium  Rubrum ,  or  red  Coral  of  C. 
Bauhinus ,  grows  commonly  three  or  four 
Fingers  high,  but  fuch  Corals  as  are  found  of 
any  confiderable  Length,  are  kept  in  the 
Cabinets,  of  the  curious;  it  bears  feveral 
Branches  without  Leaves,  that  are  very  hard, 
fmooth ,  fliining,  and  of  a  fine  Red;  the 
Root  is  rocky,  and  of  the  fame  Hardntfs  : 
This  Cora!  is  the  mod  ufed  and  efteemed  in 
Phyfick;  chufe  fuch  as  is  all  of  a  Piece, 
polifiiM,  Aiming ,  and  of  the  higheft  Co¬ 
lour. 

The  fécond  Sort  is  white  Coral  that  grows 
much  about  the  fame  Height»  There  are  two 
Kinds  of  this,  one  call’d  Corallium  Album, 
Oculatum ,  which  is  a  little  ftony  Plant 
as  the  Former,  the  Ends  of  whofe  Branches, 
are  round,  and  reprefent,  in  a  Manner,  lit¬ 
tle  Eyes.  The  other  is  call’d  Corallium  Afpe- 
rum ,  the  rugged  Coral  ;  this  is  a  little  ftrong 
Shrub,  about  a  Hand  high,  that  isramous, 
rough,  white,  full  of  Pores,  or  little  Holes, 
and  much  lighter  than  the  former  ;  this  laft 
grows  not  only  in  the  Mediterranean  but  in 
the  red  Sea,  and  is  of  fmall  Account  in  Phy¬ 
fick. 

The  third  Kind  of  Coral  is  call’d  by  C. 
Bauhinus. ,  Corallium  extra. rubens  intm  ni¬ 
grum,  or  Coral  red  without,  and  black  with¬ 
in,  but  this  is  very  fcarce  ;  and  there  is  fub- 
Oituted  in  its  ftead  a  falfe  black  Coral,  call’d 
Am'ïpaîhes ,  which  is  a  fiony  Sea-Plant,  which 
is  ufually  cover’d  in  the  Sea  with  a  fort  of 
Bark,  or  tartarous  Cruft,  of  the.  fame  Co¬ 


lour.  When  they  are  young  and  tender,  the 
Ends  of  their  Branches  are  found  divided  in¬ 
to  little  Balls,  of  the  Size  of  a  fmall  Goofe- 
berry,  that  are  foft,  and  diftinguifh’d  ufually 
into  fix  little  Cells,  full  of  a  milky  Liquor, 
that  is  of  an  acrid  ftyptick  Tafte,  and  thefe 
are  call’d  Coral  Flowers. 

Others  fay,  that  Coral,  while  under  Water,, 
is  green  and  foft,  but  when  it  once  comes  into 
the  open  Air,  it  changeth  both  its  Colour  and 
its  Nature,  and  from  its  Greennefs  becomes 
of  a  very  delightful  beautiful  Red,  and  from 
its  Softnefs,  of  a  compared  Firmnefs,  that 
is  hard  and  durable.  It  fpringS' up  naturally, 
refembling-  a  Plant  or  Shrub,  adorn’d  with 
many  pretty  Branches.  The  red  is  beft,  and 
of  that  the  reddeft,  the  paleft  being  of  lefs 
Ufe  ;  but  in  Medicines  a  fmall  Sprig  Sort 
is  taken  for  Cheapuefs.  The  white  is  next 
in  Goodnefs  ;  the  beft  of  which  is  that 
which  is  pure,  white,  and  clear,  almoft 
tranfparent,  free  from  Drofs,  and  fomething 
refembling  white  Wax.  The  black  is  not  va¬ 
lued,  yet  the  greateft  Rarity  of  them  all.  It 
is  obfervahle,  that  red  Coral,  infus’d  two  or 
three  Days  in  white  Wax,  melted  upon  hot 
Embers,  and  poured  an  Inch  over  it,  lofes 
its  Colour,  and  the  Wax  becomes  yel¬ 
low.  Frefh  red  Coral  put  into  the  fame 
Wax,  in  the  fame  manner,  becomes  brown; 
and  frefh  red  Coral  put  in  like  manner 
into  the  fame  Wax  the  third  time,  makes 
the  Wax  become  red  ;  for  the  Wax  dififolves,  . 
and  draws  forth  Part  of  the  red  fulphu- 
reous  Particles  lying  on  the  Surface  of  the 
Corah 

Coral  is  prepared  by  levigating  it  on  a 
Marble  into  a  fine  fubtile  Powder.  It  is  cool¬ 
ing,  drying,  and  binding  ;  (Lengthens  the 
Heart,  Stomach  and  Liver,  abforbs  Acidities, 
purifies  the  Blood,  refills  the  Plague,  and  the 
Force  of  putrid  and  malignant  Fevers;  ftops 
Fluxes  of  the  Belly,  and  is  profitable  in  the 
Gonorrhoea  and  Whites.  It  is  faid  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  Epilepfy  in  Children,  being  firft  gi¬ 
ven  in  the  Mother’s  Milk  as  Toon  as  the 
Child  is  born.  It  ftops  bleeding,  helps  in 
Difficulty  of  Urine,  and  is  prevalent  againft 
the  Stone  in  the  Bladder,  and  the  bloody 
Flux.  Dofe  from  a  Scruple  to  a  Dram,  in 
any  proper  Liquor.  Outwardly  it  helps  Ul¬ 
cers,  filling  them  withFlefh,  and  cicatrizing, 
in  Gollyries  it  helps  the  Eye-Sight,  ftops  the 
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[Weeping  of  the  Eyes,  and  abforbs  the  watry 
(harp  Humours. 

Of  this  there  is  a  Tin&ure  made  with 
Spirit  of  Vinegar,  or  Juice  of  Lemons, 
i  and  from  thence  a  Syrup,  Magiftery,  and 

ÎSalt  prepared  ;  but  they  are  all  forced  unna¬ 
tural  Preparations.  And  crude  Cora),  re¬ 
duced  to  (uch  an  impalpable  Powder,  as  afore- 

!faid,  is  far  fuperior  to  all  the  other  Prepara¬ 
tions  of  ir. 

Corallina ,  call’d  Coralline,  or  hard  Sea- 
Mofs,  is  of  feveral  Kinds.  That  which  we 
now  ufe  in  Phyfick,  is  call’d  Mufcus  Marinus, 
five  Corallina  OJficinarum ,  Sea-Mofs,  or  the 
Coralline  of  the  Shops.  This  is  a  little 
bufhy  Plant,  which  grows  about  three  Fin¬ 
gers  high,  bearing  a  great  many  little  Stalks, 
that  are  as  fine  and  llender  as  a  Hair,  ftony, 
and  furnifhed  with  very  little  Leaves,  of  an 
afh-colour’d  green,  and  a  fifliy  Smell,  the 
'  Tade  being  fait  and  difagreeable,  cracking  or 
crackling  betwixt  the  Teeth  like  final  1  Stones, 
and  being  fubjed  eafily  to  be  bruifed  betwixt 
the  Fingers..  Chufe  fuch  as  is  whole,  clear, 
of  a  whitifh  green  Colour,  and  very  ftrong 
Smell.  It  yields  a  good  deal  of  Salt  and  Oil. 
It  is  proper  to  kill  Worms,  fupprefs  Vapours, 
provoke  Womens  Courfes,  and  flop  Fluxes  of 
the  Belly.  Dofe,  in  fine  Powder,  from  half 
a  Dram  to  a  Dram. 

The  CoraUoides  is  a  Plant  that  is  but  petri¬ 
fied  in  Part,  having  the  Appearance  of  a  lit¬ 
tle  Shrub,  but  without  Leaves.  There  are 
feveral  forts  of  ir,  which  vary  in  Si'z.e,  Shape, 

;  Hardnefs,  and  Colour.  They  are  all  ufually 
aftringent  as  to  Paffage  by  Stool,  and  ape¬ 
ritive  by  Urine,  but  of  no  great  vogue  in 
Phyfick.  It  is  call’d  Coralloides ,  as  being 
fomething  like  Coral  in  Figure  and  Hard¬ 
nefs. 

Other  Authors  fay  the  Coralline  is  a  hard 
ftony  Mofs,  growing  ufually  on  Rocks,  in  or 
near  the  Sea,  riling  either  from  the  Stones 
thereof,  or  from  the  Shells  of  Scallops,  Oy- 
fters,  and  the  like.  It  grows  fcarce  a  Hand 
high,  fpreading  forth  feveral  fmall  Branches, 
like  a  green  Herb,  with  many  fmall  fhort 
Leaves  like  Hairs.  It  is  gather’d  on  all  the 
Weflern  Coafts,  and  the  Northern  Parts  of 
Europe ,  and  is  found  growing  in  little  white 
Threads,  faften’d  to  the  Rock  or  Shell  it 
fprings  from,  as  Mofs  to  a  Tree  ;  and  if 
good,  is  very  white,  in  little  Strings,  like 


the  Unravelling  of  coarfe  Linen  Cloth,  fome 
an  Inch  long,  Some  Ihorter,  feme  longer,  of 
an  unpleafant  Tafte  and  Smell. 

1 8 .  Of  Spunges . 

Purges  are  a  Kind  of  Fungus,  or 
Sea  Mujhrome,  which  are  found  P  omet, 
flicking  to  the  Rocks  in  the  Sea.  I 
fhall  not  detain  the  reader  to  give  an  Ac¬ 
count  of  what  a  Multitude  of  Authors  have 
faid  concerning  Spunges;  fome  faying  that 
they  are  male  and  female,  others  that  they  are 
neither  Plants  nor  Animals,  but  both,  that  is 
Zoophytes ,  which  partake  of  the  animal  Kind, 
and  that  of  Plants  too.  There  are  two  Sorts 
of  Spunges  fold,  namely,  the  fine,  which  are 
thole  the  Ancients  call’d  the  male;  and  the 
coarfe  which  are  the  female.  The  greateft 
Part  of  the  Spunges  that  are  fold  comes  from 
t h e  Mediterranean ,  and  there  is  a  certain  Illand 
of  AfiiOr,  that  yields  a  very  large  Quantity  of 
Spunges.  This  Hie  is  call’d  Icarus ,  or  Nica - 
rus,  where  the  young  Men  are  not  allow’d  to 
marry,  till  they  can  gather  a  fufficient  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Spunges  from  the  Bottom  of  the 
Sea;  and  for  this  Reafon,  when  any  one 
wou’d  marry  his  Daughter,  a  Number  of 
young  Fellows  are  ftripp’d  and  jump  into  the 
Sea;  and  he  that  can  ftay  longeft  in  the  Wa¬ 
ter,  and  give  the  beft  Account  of,  or  gathers 
the  moll  Spunges,  marries  the  Maid,  fo  that 
he  pay  a  Tribute,  out  of  his  Spunges,  to  the 
Grand  Seignior. 

The  finer  the  Spunges  are,  the  more  they 
are  efteem’d,  and  they  are  reckon’d  bell  that 
are  faireft,  cleared  and  lighted:,  whereof  the 
Holes  be  fmall,  and  the  lead  full  of  Stones, 
that  may  be  ;  as  to  the  coarfe  Sort,  the  neareft 
they  approach  to  the  fine  the  more  they  are 
valued. 

The  Ufe  of  Spunges  is  fo  well  known,  it 
wTou’d  be  unneceftary  to  give  any  Delcription 
thereof;  but  after  they  are  prepar’d,  by  cut¬ 
ting  into  fixeable  Pieces,  and  put  into  melted, 
white  Wax,  and  afterwards  prefs’d  to  make 
them  extend  chemfelves;  they  are  fold  to 
Surgeons,  and  other  People,  by  the  Name  of 
prepared  Spunges.  They  are  likewife  cal¬ 
cin’d  to  make  a  Powder  for  the  Teeth:  The 
large  or  coarfe  Spunges  have  a  fort  of  little 
Pebbles,  and  other  extraneous  Bodies  in 
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them;  to  which,  when  reduc’d  to  Powder, 
by  Calcination,  they  affign  a  Property  of 
curing  the  Gravel  :  Some  Authors  call  thefe 
Stones  by  the  Name  of  Cyftheolithos ,  and  af¬ 
firm  that  fuch  of  ’em  as  are  to  be  found  in 
Shape  of  an  Almond ,  being  pounded  and 
mixed  in  any  proper  Vehicle,  are  ufeful  to 
deftroy  Worms  in  little  Children. 

The  Sponge  is  a  kind  of  Mufhrome  which 
grows  to  the  Rocks  in  the  Sea,  of  which 
there  are  two  kinds,  [according  as  Pomet  has 
defcrib’d  ’em  already.  ]  But  tho’  it  is  taken 
from  the  Sea,  Authors  have  not  yet  deter¬ 
mined  in  what  Clafs  to  place  it  ;  fome  think¬ 
ing  it  to  be  neither  Vegetable,  Mineral,  nor 
Auimal  ;  others,  that  it  participates  of  them 
all  :  Some  again  place  it  between  Animals 
and  Vegetables,  and  think  it  partakes  of  both 
of  them,  for  that  it  has  an.  aéfive  Quality  to 
dilate  it  felf,  and  (brink  up  together,  when 
in  the  Sea,  and  therefore  they  will  have  it  to 
be  a  Plant- Animal  ;  becaufe  in  its  Nature  it 
comes  near  both  to  that  of  an  Animal,  and 
alfo  to  that  of  a  Plant. 

The  moll  Part  of  Spunges  that  we  ufe  are 
brought  from  Smyrna ,  Aleppo ,  and  other 
Places  in  the  Levant.  Thofe  which  are  fine, 
fmooth,  foft,  and  not  too  full  of  large  Ploies 
in  them,  are  faid  to  grow  in  the  Archipela¬ 
go.  Thofe  which  are  large,  fine,  clofe,  and 
lively  colour’d,  whether  white  or  yellow, 
are  accounted  the  bed.  The  worfe  fort  are  of 
a, dirty  Colour,  rugged  on  the  Surface,  and 
hard,  with  final  1  gritty  Stones  fometimes  in 
them.  The  Spunge  is  of  an  alkalious  Na¬ 
ture,  and  is  good  again#  Pains  of  the  Sto¬ 
mach,  Gd pings  in  the  Bowels,  and  the  Co- 
Î ick  ;  and  is  fuppos’d  to  be  a  Specifick  again# 
the  Stone  and  ■Gravel  in  the  Kidneys  or  Blad¬ 
der,  or  any  Qbdrudlions  in  the  urinary  Pafi 
fages.  The  chief  Ufe  of  it  is  either  in  a 
Powder  calcined  or  crude. 

The  Spunge-Scone  is  found  in  thofe  Places 
where  Spunges  are  found,  and  is  made  of  the 
Matter  of  Sponges  petrified  or  harden’d. 
Schroder  faith,  that  it  alfo  grows  in  Spunges, 
and  is  a  brittle  Stone,  white  or  gray.  It  is 
attenuating  without  much  Pleat,  and  is  good 
to  break  the  Stone  in  the  Kidneys  and  Blad¬ 
der,  and  to  difcufs  Tumours  of  the  King’s 
Evil,  being  drunk  every  Morning  in  Urine, 
or  in  Wine,  with  Sal  Gem  and  Tartar.  The 
levigated  Powder  abforbs  Acids,  deftroys  the 


Matter  breeding  the  Stone  and  Gout,  cures 
Heart-burnings,  and  violent  Pains  in  the  Sto¬ 
mach. 

ip.  Of  Squills, 

ÇWUILLS  are  Sea-Onions,  which 
lJ  are  brought  from  Spain ,  &c.  Lemery \ 
where  they  grow  plentifully,  efpe- 
cially  on  the  Sea-Shore;  great  Quantities  al¬ 
fo  come  from  Normandy ,  efpecially  about 
Rouen.  They  are  of  different  Sizes  and  Co¬ 
lours  ;  but  thofe  we  commonly  have  are  the 
red  Squills,  which  the  Antfents  call’d  the  Fe¬ 
male.  The  white  were  known  by  the  Name 
of  the  Male  Squill ,  but  we  meet  with  very 
few  of  them.  Thefe  Onions  bear  broad, 
large,  long,  green  Leaves,  and  Flowers,  like 
Stars,  of  a  fine  white  Colour. 

Chufe  fuch  Roots,  or  Bulbs,  as  are  found, 
heavy,  frefh,  and  full  of  Juice,  and  beware 
of  thofe  that  are  decay’d  towards  the  Head, 
to  which  they  are  fubjed.  They  are  made 
ufe  of  in  the  Shops  for  making  Vinegar  and 
Honey  of  Squills ,  and  7'roches  for  Treacle, 
and  likewife  in  fome  Ointments  and  Emplal- 
fters  ;  as  Ointment  of  Marfh-Mallows,  and 
the  Plaiffer  call’d  Diachylum  magnum .  Seve¬ 
ral  Perfons  have  affur’d  me,  that  the  Squills 
which  we  have  from  Normandy,  are  thofe  that 
the  Botanifls  call  Pancratium. 

The  Squills  are  reckoned,  efpecially  the 
Heart,  to  be  Poifon,  which  is  the  Reafon 
why,  when  they  fplit  them  in  two,  they 
throw  away  the  dry  Leaves,  and  the  Heart; 
and  the  middle  Part  betwixt-  both,  they  ex* 
pofe  to  the  Air  to  dry  ;  and  being  thus  pre¬ 
par’d,  they  make  ufe  of  it,  as  aforefaid,  to 
make  Vinegar,  Honey,  Wine,  Syrup,  Lo- 
hqch,  &c. 

Scilla ,  or  the  Squill ,  is  a  kind  of  pjemer , 
Qrnithogalum,  or  a  Plant,  vs  hereof  emer)’° 
there  are  two  forts.  The  fir#  is  the  Scilla  ma- 
jor ,  or  Scilla  rubra  magna  vulgaris ,  the  great,  . 
common,  red  Squill,  call’d  by  To  urn  efort,  Or* 
nhhogalum  maritimum ,  [eu,  Scilla  radice  rubra , 
the  Sea-Onion,  or  red  rooted  Squill ;  and  by 
Parkinfon ,  the  true  Pancratium .  It  bears  Leaves 
of  above  a  Foot  long,  almofi^as  broad  as.  a 
Man’s  Hand,  flefhy,  very  green,  full  ofabitter 
vifcous  Juice.  From1  the  Middle  rifes  an 
upright  Stalk,  of  about  a  Foot  and  a  half 

high, 
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high,  bearing  on  the  Top,  Flowers  compos’d 
*)f  fix  whire  Leaves,  that  are  form’d  round  ; 
which,  when  gone,  are  fucceeded  by  a  fort 
of  roundifh  Fruit,  rais’d  with  three  Corners, 
and  divided  within  into  three  Partitions, 
which  are  fill’d  with  black  Seed.  The  Root 
is  an  Onion  or  Bulb  as  big  as  a  Child’s  Head, 
compos’d  of  thick  Coats  or  Spheres  that  are 
red,  juicy,  vifcous,  and  encompaffing  one 
another,  having  at  the  Bottom  feveral  thick 
:  Fibres. 

The  fécond  fort  is  call’d  Scilla  mafcula , 
the  Male  Squill,  or  Scilla  minor,  feu  Scilla  ra¬ 
die?  alba ,  the  lefTer  Squill,  or  that  with  the 
white  Root.  It  varies  from  the  former,  in 
that  the  Roots  and  Leaves  are  not  fo  large 
and  big;  befides,  this  is  white,  and  lefs  com¬ 
mon.  Both  forts  grow  in  Tandy  Places,  near 
the  Sea,  in  Spain ,  Portugal ,  Sicily ,  and  Nor¬ 
mandy.  We  have  them  brought  to  us  of  all 
i  Sizes.  They  contain  a  great  deal  of  effential 
Salt,  fome  Oil  and  Flegm,  and  a  little  Earth. 

They  are  hot  and  dry,  fbarp,  bitter,  at¬ 
tenuating,  inciding,  abfterging,  difcufling, 
alexipharmack  and  diuretick  ;  powerfully 
cleanfe  the  Stomach,  open  Obftrudions  of 
the  Liver,  Spleen,  Gall,  Mefentery  ;  provoke 
Urine  and  the  Terms,  carry  off  (limy  tarta- 
rous  Matter  from  the  Lungs  ;  for  which  Rea- 
fon  they  are  accounted  good  againft  Colds, 
Coughs,  Wheezings,  Hoarfenefs,  Difficulty 
of  Breathing,  and  are  Angular  againft  the 
Scurvy,  Gout,  and  Rheumatifm.  The  Root 
is  prepared  by  rolling  it  in  Dough,  or  putting 
it  in  Pye- cruft,  and  baking,  it  in  an  Oven, 
then  taking  it  out  and  drying  it.  Being  thus 
prepar’d,  it  is  fit  to  make  Vinegar  of  Squills, 
by  infilling  it  in  Vinegar.  Dofe  from  one 
to  four  Spoonfuls  :  Or  Wine  of  Squills,  by 
Infuftng  it  in  Wine;  which  is  emetick,  and 
good  againft  Afthma’s,  Phthificks,  Falling- 
Sicknefs,  &c.  given  from  an  Once  to  two, 
or  more.  There  are  feveral  orher  Prepara¬ 
tions  of  the  Root  to  be  met  with  in  every 
Difpenfatory,  efpecially  Quercetan's,  SwelfeP s, 
the  Auguftan  an  à  London  Difpenfatories. 

20#  Of  Pot~Aflies3  Kelp,  or  Kali, 

Pomet .  H  I  S  is  a  grey  Salt,  which  we 

X  bring  from  Alicant  and  Cartha- 
gona  in-Spain ,  call  into  Loaves  or  Cakes  of 


different  Sizes.  This  Salt  is  made  from  a 
Plant  that  grows  along  the  Sea-coaft,  which 
the  Botanifts  call  Kali,  and  we  Salt- wort , 
Soap-vjort,  Glafs-weed,  Kelp,  Sea-thongs ,  Sea- 
wrack,  and  many  other  Names.  1  his  Plant 
bears  a  Stalk  a  Foot  and  a  half  high,  or 
thereabouts,  furnifhed  with  fmall  narrow' 
Leaves,  as  is  exprefs’d  in  the  Figure.  I  hey 
fow  this  Herb,  and  when  it  is  come  to  a 
due  Height,  they  cut  and  manage  it  like? 
Hay. 

When  it  is  dry’d,  the  Spaniards  make  large 
Holes  or  Pits  in  the  Ground,  in  the  Nature 
of  a  Lime  Kiln  ;  after  which,  they  throw 
therein  a  Bundle  of  the  faid  dry’d  Herb,  to 
wThich  they  have  put  Fire  ;  and  when  they, 
have  call  that  in,  they  throw-in  another  Bundle 
upon  that;  and  when  it  is  well  lighted,  they 
fill  it  full  of  the  dried  Herb;  and  when  they' 
have  fill’d  it,  they  flop  it  up,  and  leave  it  all 
together  for  fome  time,  that  it  may  not  only 
be  reduc’d  the  better  to  Afhes,  but  like  wife 
incorporate,  and  be  capable  to  form  into  a- 
Stone  or  Cake,  in  which  Form  it  is  now 
brought  to  Market  ;  and  when  they  have 
open’d  the  Pit,  they  find  the  faid  Herb  burnt 
into  a  hard  Stone,  which  they  are  oblig’d 
to  break  and  raife  up  juft  as  they  do  Stone 
out  of  the  Quarry. 

We  fell  at  Paris  four  forts  of  Pot-AJhe-s  ;  - 
the  firft  and  mo  ft  valuable  of  which  are  thofe 
of  Alicant',  which,  when  they  are  right,  ought 
to  be  dry  and  clean,  of  a  bluifli  grey  without- 
and  within,  having  little  Holes  made  like 
a  Partridge’s  Eye,  and  when  fpit  upon  and 
held  to  the  Nofe,  have  no  offenfive  Smell. 
And  beware  the  Stones  be  not  enclos’d  with  a  7 
greenifh  Cruft,  or  full  of  Pebbles;  for  the 
firft  will  ftain  and  fpot  your  Linen,  and  the 
fécond,  by  encreafiog  the  Weight,  will  en»' 
hance  the  Price,  befides  fpotting  the  Linen 
according  to  the  Nature  of  the  Stones  thaP> 
are  found  within.  Likewife  take  heed  that» 
the  Bales  be  not  open’d,  and  the  Commodity 
that  was  good  exchang’d  for  that  which  iV* 
nought.  This  is  very  much  us’d  by  the 
Glafs-rmkers,  to  make  the  beft  Glafs,  and* 
the  Soap-boilers  likewife  ufe  it  confiderably 
in  the  making  of  white  and  marbled  Soap;:; 
but  the  greateft  Part  of  that  which  comes 
from  Spain  is  confirm’d  in  Paris  and  the 
neighbouring  Villages  by  the  Scourers  or  * 
Whiteners,  who  ufe  it  to  whiten,  their  Linen. 

They:? 
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They  make  Ibis  Salt,  which  the  French  call 
Soude ,  by  the  A  Ik  fiance  of  common  Water,  a 
white  Sait  call’d  Salt  of  Kali,  or  Alkali ,  which 
is  as  much  as  to  fay  Soude  Salt ,  becaufe  A l 
is  an  Arabian  Word  that  lignifies  Salt,  and 
Kali ,  Soude.  Thus  there  are  feveral  Salts  of 
Herbs,  call’d  Aikali  Salts,  as  Wormwood, 
Centaury,  and  the  like.  There  are  thofe 
who  pretend  that  the  true  Alkali  Salt  is  the 
Ctlafs  Salt,  but  they  deceive  themfelves,  as 
they  may  be  fatisfy’d  in  the  Chapter  con¬ 
cerning  the  Giafs  Salt. 

The  fécond  fort  is  that  of  Carthagena , 
which  only  differs  from  that  of  Alicant  in 
not  being  fo  good  ;  neither  is  it  of  the  bluifh 
Caff,  but  more  cru  fled,  and  the  Bales  are 
much  larger.  The  third  fort  of  Pot-AOies 
is  that  nam’d  the  Bourde ,  which  is  to  be  en¬ 
tirely  refus’d,  as  being  fo  bad,'  that  it  is  fit 
for  nothing  but  to  deceivç  thofe  that  buy  it. 
This  is  ufually  moiff,  of  a  blackilh  green  Co¬ 
lour,  and  very  fetid.  The  fourth  fort  is  that 
of  Cherbourg ,  which  is  made  of  an  Herb 
found  along  the  Sea-Coads  of  Normandy « 
This  is  likewife  of  a  very  ill  Property,  being 
extremely  humid,  of  the  fame  Colour  and 
Smell  with  the  lad  fort,  and  altogether  fill’d 
with  Stones.  Thefe  two  forts  are  good  for 
nothing  but  to  impofe  upon  the  unwary  Boyer, 
and  cheat  the  poor  Whiteners. 

21.  Of  Sandiver,  or  Giafs  Salt . 

THE  Giafs  Salt,  which  the  Workmen  call 
Sandiver,  or  the  Scum  of  the  Giafs,  is  a 
fat  Drofs  that  floats  upon  the  Giafs  Metal 
when  it  is  in  Fufion.  And  this  Froth  comes 
from  nothing  but  the  Pot-Afhes,  which  they 
ufe  in  making  their  Giafs;  for  the  Flints  that 
they  make  ufe  of  will  afford  no  fuch  Scum. 

Take  fuch  Sandiver  as  is  in  very  large 
Pieces,  white  without  and  within,  heavy,  and 
the  liked  Marble  that  can  be  ;  and  throw 
away  fuch  as  is  fat,  blackifh,  and  moift.  It 
is  very  much  us’d  by  thofe  who  make  your 
white  earthen  Ware,  becaufèit  affiffs  the  Sand 
in  its  Vitrification.  It  is  very  odd  that  this 
fhouid  be  of  no  ufe  to  the  Giafs- makers,  and 
the  earthen  Ware  Workers  wou’d  be  at  a 
lofs  without  it. 

It  is  to  be  had  in  all  Places  wherever  Giafs 
is  made,  it  being  a  fort  of  fuperabundant 
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Salt,  thrown  forth  from  the  Metal  while 
melting  in  the  Furnace,  and  by  the  Giafs- 
Men  taken  off,  as  the  Recrement  of  their 
Materials,  with  a  Ladle.  It  is  a  very  white 
Salt,  and  inclining  nearefl:  to  a  nitrous  "Fade, 
eafily  diffolving  in  the  Air,  or  any  moid 
Place  ;  for  as  Giafs  is  made  of  Sand  and 
Pot-Afhes,  the  latter  being  put  in  to  make 
the  former  melt  into  Metal,  fo  this  Sandiver 
is  the  Superabundancy  of  that  Salt,  more 
than  is  requidte  to  go  into  the  Body  of  the 
Giafs,  which  being  in  a  Fulion,  fends  up  to 
the  Top  whatever  is  more  than  requidte  for 
that  Purpofe.  This  mud  be  fcumm’d  off,  or 
elfe  ’twill  make  the  Giafs  unfit  for  working, 
very  brittle,  and  no  ways  pliable. 

The  bed  Metal  will  yield,  in  a  Pot  of  two 
hundred  Weight,  near  a  quarter  or  half  a 
hundred  of  Sandiver.  The  weaker  the  Salt 
or  Afhes  are,  the  greater  is  the  Quantity 
of  Sandiver :  They  yield  fome  four  or  five 
Parts  more  than  others  do,  for  green  GlalTes. 
When  the  Allies  are  bad,  they  are  forc’d  to 
fill  the  Pot  four  or  five  times  with  more  freffi 
Afhes,  by  reafon  of  the  Quantity  of  Sandiver 
that  is  in  them,  before  the  Pot  will  be  filled 
with  Metal.  Whiid  any  of  it  is  in  the  Pot 
unfcumm’d  off,  they  dare  not  cad  in  any 
cold  Water  to  hinder  the  boiling  ;  for  if  they 
fhouid,  the  Furnace  and  the  Pots  would  be 
blown  up  together. 

This  Sandiver  ferves  to  make  Metals  run  ; 
and  a  little  thereof  put  into  Antimony  and 
SaltPetre,  for  making  Crocus  Metallorum,  en- 
creafeth  the  Quantity  of  the  Crocus,  and  it 
will  therewith  feparate  the  better  from  the 
Scoria . 

’Fis  fold  in  France,  and  there  us’d  to  pow¬ 
der  their  Meat,  and  alfo  to  eat  indead  of 
common  Salt.  Diffolv’d  in  Water,  and  pour’d 
upon  Garden- Walks,  it  dedroys  both  Weeds 
and  Vermin.  The  more  nitrous  and  folfile 
the  Salts  are,  the  moreUnôuofity  they  have, 
and  the  more  they  run  into  Sandiver ,  to 
which  Nitre  comes  fomewhat  near  in  Co¬ 
lour,  Tade,  and  Fatnefs. 

It  is  faid  wonderfully  to  dry  and  heal 
Scabs  and  Manginefs,  the  difeafed  Part  be¬ 
ing  bath’d  with  Water  in  which  it  is  diflolv’d. 
Parkinfon  fays  that  Sandiver  works  much  the 
fame  Effe6I  with  the  Allies  of  Kali,  or  Pot- 
Afhes  ;  and  is  us’d  often,  being  ground  fine, 
either  to  be  blown  into  Horfes  Eyes,  or,  being 

diifolv’d 
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diflblved,  fquîrted  into  them  with  a  Syringe, 
to  take  away  any  Skin,  Film,  Cloud  or 
Pearl,  growing  on  the  Sight.  It  is  alfo  ufed 
to  dry  up  running  Sores  and  Scabs,  Tetters, 

;  Ring-Worms,  and  fuch  like  Vices  of  the 
i  Skin. 

22.  Of  Cryftalline  Glafs,  and  many  other 
Sorts j  with  the  various  Ways  of  Colour¬ 
ing  them ,  &c.  from  Pomet,  Le  may, 
and  fveral  other  Authors. 

G  L  A  5  S  is  a  Composition,  or  Mixture  of 
Allies,  or  fome  Alkalifate  Salt ,  with 
Sand,  Cry  Hal,  Flints,  Pebbles,  or  other 
Stones,  and  melted  together  into  one  Body, 
by  the  Force  of  Fire.  The  fir fl  Ingredient 
going  into  the  Compolition  of  Glafs,  is  Pot- 
Alhes,  call’d  by  the  French,  Soude ,  &  Roquet¬ 
te ;  and  by  the  Italians,  Polverina  Banllia , 
&c.  There  is  little  or  no  Difference  in  them, 
but  as  to  the  feveral  Places  they  are  brought 
!  from,  for  the  bell  Allies  make  the  Saif,  and  the 
cleared  and  fined  Glafs.  Por-Afhes  made 
of  Kali,  which  comes  from  the  Levant , 
make  a  far  whiter  Salt  than  Barillia ,  and  by 
Confequence  a  more  perfect  and  beautiful 
.  Crydal. 

Some  ufe  Brafs  Boilers  in  making  this 
Salt,  which  may  do  where  green  or  blue 
Colours  are  to  be  made;  for  this  drong  Lye 
will  fretofffome  Part  of  the  Metal  or  Verde* 
which  will  damage  a  Crydaline  Glafs  : 
In  this  Cafe  therefore,  the  better  Way  is  to 
have  the  Copper,  or  Vedel  doubly  lined  with 
1;  Tin,  becaufe  that  emits  no  Tindure  :  Alfo, 

;  in  making  the  afortfaid  Saif,  you  mud  mix 
a  .  Quantity,  more  or  lefs,  of  Tartar  cal¬ 
cin’d  to  Whitenefs,  with  your  Pot  Allies,  be¬ 
caufe  it  makes  not  only  more,  and  a  whiter 
Salt,  and  a  more  beautiful  Crydal,  but  like- 
?  wife  opens  the  Body  of  the  Pot-Afhes,  caufes 
a  fpeedier  DifTolution ,  and  a  better  Extra¬ 
ction  of  the  Salt,  jud  as  Alum  or  Vitriol 
opens  the  Body  of  Salt-  Petre,  in  making  Aqua 
fortis ,  or  Spirit  of  Nitre,  which  otherwife 
!  without  fuch  Addition  wou’d  not  rife. 

The  fécond  Ingredient  that  enters  the  Com- 
pofition  of  Glats  is  Glafs  Stone,  Tarfo,  or 
Sand;  and  this  is  what  gives  Body,  Confiden- 
cy  and  Firmn.efs  to  Glafs,  as  Iron  gives  to 
Epglijh  Vitriol,  Copperas,  and  Copper  to 


Hungarian,  Dantzhk  'and  Roman  Vitriol, 
which  otherwife  wou’d  run  into  Water,  in 
moid  Places  and  Seafons.  Glafs  Stone  is 
properly  all,  or  mod  Sorts  of  Stones,  which 
will  drike  Fire  with  a  Steel;  thefe  are  apt 
to  vitrifie,  and  make  Glafs  and  Crydal 
withal  ;  thofe  which  will  not  drike  Fire 
with  a  Steel  will  never  vitrifie:  whereby  you 
may  partly  know  the  Stones  which  will,  and 
which  will  not,  be  tranfmuted  into  a  glaffy 
Body. 

T  he  third  Place  is  given  thofe  Stones  which 
are  white,  but  not  tranfparent,  of  which 
Kind  is  Tarfo ,  which  is  a  Sort  of  hard,  white 
Marble  found  in  Tufcany ,  at  Pifa ,  Seraveza , 
Carara ,  the  River  Arnus ,  above  and  below- 
Florence ,  and  in  many  other  Places  of  the 
World  ;  that  is  the  bed  which  is  without 
blackilh  or  yellowifh  Veins  in  it  like  Rud. 
The  next  is  a  Kind  of  Pebble,  in  Ap¬ 
pearance  like  white  Marble,  foinething  tranf¬ 
parent,  and  hard  as  a  Flint,  which  being 
druck  gives  Fire,  and  turns  not  into  Lime: 
This,  when  fird  put  into  the  Fire,  becomes 
white  and  lofes  its  Tranfparency,  and  after¬ 
wards  it  turns  to  Glafs. 

Where  fit  Stones  cannot  be  had  Sand  h 
made  Ufe  of;  and  as  fome  think,  and  affirm 
with  good  Reafon,  was  the  fird  Material 
made  ufe  of  in  making  Glafs;  it  mud  bo 
final  1,  white,  and  very  clean,  and  well 
walhed,  before  it  be  us’d,  which  is  all  the 
Preparation  of  it.  This  is  ufually  met  withal 
upon  the  Mouths  and  Banks  of  Rivers,  and 
in  many  Places  upon  the  Sea  Shore,  and 
fometimes  upon  Inland  Sand-Hills.  White 
Crydal  Glafs  requires  a  fine,  clear,  tranfpa¬ 
rent  Sand,  but  green  Glalfes  a  more  coarfe 
and  brown. 

The  lad  Ingredient  is  Manganefe ,  or  Mag- 
nefia ,  fo  called  from  its  likenefs  in  Colour, 
Weight  and  Subdance  to  the  Load-Stone, 
and  is  accounted  one  of  the  Kinds  thereof*  » 
which  is  found  in  Germany ,  Italy ,  Piedmont^  . 

but  of  late  Years,  in  England ,  among 
the  Lead  Mines;  and  where  ever  the  Miners 
find  it,  they  certainly  conclude  that  Lead-Oar 
lies  under  it.  The  Potters  fpend  great  Quan* 
titles  of  it,  this  being  the  only  Material 
wherewith  .they  colour  their  black,  as  they 
do  blue,  with  Zader.  That  is  bed  which  has  ; 
no  glittering  Sparkles  in  it,  and  is  of  ablac- 
kifli  Colour,  but  being  powder’d  of  a  dark 

,  Lead  •* 
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Lead  Colour: l,Tis  a  Stone  very  hard  and 
ponderous,  and  the  deeper  it’s  Colour  is,  the 
deeper  it  colours  the  Metal  in  the  Furnace, 
and  is  to  be  put  into  the  melting  Pot,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  Fritt,  This  is  the  moft  Uni- 
verfal  Material  ufed  in  making  of  Glafs  ; 
and  is  that  which  only  purges  off  the  green- 
illi,  bluilh  Colour  which  is  in  all  Glafs,  and 
makes  it  not  only  clear  and  diaphanous,  but 
alfo  makes  it  dark,  black,  red,  and  purple  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Proportion  which  is  added.  The 
Manganefe  of  Piedmont ,  and  that  of  England, 
which  are  the  bell  of  all  others,  make  a  ve¬ 
ry  fair  Murray,  and  at  laid  leave  the  Glafs 
white,  and  take  away  from  it  the  Greenoefs 
and  Bluenefs;  the  Reafon  of  which  Opera¬ 
tion  feems  to  be  a  change  in  the  Figure,  and 
more  minute  Parts  of  the  Metal  ;  for  the  Fire 
making  the  Manganefe  run,  mixes  it  with 
the  fmalleft  Atoms  of  the  Metal  throughout  ; 
which  by  boiling  and  various  Agitations 
and  Revolutions  of  them,  form  thofe  Re¬ 
flexions  of  Light,  which  we  call  white, 
clear,  and  diaphanous. 

As  much  Manganefe  prepar’d  mull  be  ufed 
in  common  white  Glafs,  as  in  that  made  of 
Flint,  or  Cryftal;  the  Quantity  of  the  Man¬ 
ganefe  is  uncertain,  and  is  only  known  by 
PraXice  and  long  Tryal,  and  therefore  can¬ 
not  be  pofitively  determin’d ,  either  by 
Weight  or  Meafure,  but  mull  be  wholly  left 
to  the  Eye,  Judgment,  Tryal  and  Experience 
of  the  Artiff  In  putting  of  it  in,  you  are 
to  try  whether  it  has  enough  of  Manganefe ,  or 
no;  if  it  be  greenifh ,  give  it  more  Manga¬ 
nefe, ,  with  Difcretion,  and  put  it  in  by  little 
and  little;  for  otherwife,  inllead  of  a  clear, 
white,  diaphanous  Colour,  which  in  juft 
Proportion  it  always  gives;  if  too  much  be 
added,  it  will  make  a  Murray,  Purple,  or 
Black  ,  and  take  away  the  Splendor  of  the 
Metal,  which  otherwife  wou’d  be  clear  and 
ihining;  for  it  is  the  Property  of  Manga - 
tie  ft,  to  take  away  the  Foulnefs  and  Greaft- 
nefs  which  Cryftal  has,  and  to  make  it  re- 
fplendent,  white  and  clear. 

A  fourth  Ingredient  alfo,  has  of  late  been 
added  to  the  Composition  of  Glafs,  which 
is  Salt  of  Tartar:  If  the  Proportion  of 
twelve  Pound  of  pure  Salt  of  Tartar  be  ad¬ 
ded  to  an  hundred  weight  of  Fritt ,  it  makes 
it,  without  any  Comparifon,  much  fairer 
and  pliable  to  work  than  Ordinary.  This 


Salt  of  Tartar  mu  ft  be  very  pure,  and  putin 
when  the  Fritt  is  made,  and  then  be  mix’d 
with  the  Glafs  Stone,  Farjo  or  Sand,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  Poherine ,  Rochette ,  or  Pot- 
Apes  lifted  and  made  fine,  whereof  the  Fritt 
is  to  be  made.  Hitherto  of  the  Materials,  but 
to  defcend  to  the  Inftruments,  and  the  Man¬ 
ner  of  working  in  the  Glafs,  wou’d  be  be¬ 
yond  the  Scope  and  Intention  of  this  Per¬ 
formance,  therefore  I  fhall  proceed  to  ftiew 
you  how  to  turn  your  Materials  into  Fritt, 
of  which  Glafs  s  made  and  fafiiioned. 

Fritt  is  nothing  elfe  but  a  Calcination  of 
thofe  Materials  which  make  Glafs;  and  tho* 
they  may  be  melted,  and  make  Glafs  with¬ 
out  Calcination,  yet  this  wou’d  require 
Length  of  Time,  and  occafion  much  Weari- 
nefs,  and  therefore  this  Calcination  was  in¬ 
vented  to  calcine  the  Fritt  in  the  Calcar  ; 
which  when  it  is  calcin’d,  and  the  Proportion 
of  the  Materials,  is  adjufted  to  the  Good- 
nefs  of  the  Pot  Apes',  it  prefently  melts  in 
the  Pot  and  admirably  clarifies.  Fritt  feems 
to  be  deriv’d  from  frittare,  to  fry;  fince,  in¬ 
deed,  it  is  nothing  elfe  but  Salt  or  Allies 
mix’d  with  Sand,  or  Stone,  in  fine  Powder, 
and  fo  fry’d  or  bak’d  together;  the  Englijh 
call  the  whole  Quantity,  bak’d  at'  a  Time 
in  the  Calcar,  a  Batch  :  Then  it  runs  into  little 
Lumps  like  Fritters ,  call’d  often  in  Italian 
Frit  elle,  or  little  Fritts. 

It  is  of  three  Sorts;  Firft,  Green-Glafs 
Fritt ,  made  of  common  Allies,  without  any 
Preparation  of  them,  other  than  beating 
them  to  Powder,  and  a  hard  Sand  fetch’d 
from  Hroolvjich  in  Kent.  Secondly,  Ordinary 
white  Fritt,  made  of  A  files  of  Polverine,  or 
Barillia ,  without  extraXing  the  Salt  from 
them,  which  makes  common  white  Glafs. 
Thirdly,  Cryflal  Fritt ,  made  with  Poherine , 
or  Pot- Apes,  and  Salt  of  Tartar,  with 
white  Cryftalline  Sand,  Cryftal,  Pebbles 
or  Flints.  The  Materials  muft  be  finely 
powder’d,  waftied,  fearfed,  and  then  incor¬ 
porated  well  together,  which  put  into  the 
Calcar,  will  exaXly  mix  in  the  fmalleft  Par¬ 
ticles,  and  minuteft  Atoms;  for  otherwife 
the  Salt  and  Sand  will,  in  the  melting  Pot, 
eafily  feparate  one  from  another,  which  they 
are  apt  enough  to  do  were  they  not  ftirr’d 
with  the  Rake. 

To  make  the  fécond  Kind,  or  common 
white  Sort  of  Fritt  for  the  white  Glafs; 

fearfe 
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:  fearfe  the  pure  Pot-  Afhes,  and  what  will  not  go 
thorow  beat  and  fearfe  again  ;  beat  alfo  fine¬ 
ly,  and  fearfe  your  Tarfo ,  Cryftal ,  &c.  Take  of 
the  Afhes,  &c.  one  hundred  Weight,  of  the 
Stone  from  eighty  to  ninety;  pure  white 
:  Cryftalline  Sand,  walk’d  and  freed  from  all 
;  its  Filth,  fix  Pounds;  mix  all  together,  then 
put  them  into  the  Calcar ,  or  calcining  Fur¬ 
nace  when  it  is  hot;  at  firft  mix  and  fpread 
them  well  in  the  Calcar ,  with  a  Rake,  that 
they  may  be  well  calcin’d,  and  continue  this 
till  they  begin  to  run  into  Lumps,  the  Frite 
will  be  perfedly  wrought  in  five  or  fix 
Hours,  being  fiirr’d  all  the  Time,  and  a 
fufficient  Fire  continued;  when  you  wou’d 
fee  whether  it  be  enough  or  no,  take  a  little 
of  it  out  ;  if  it  be  white,  yellowilh  and  light, 
’tis  enough:  The  calcining  it  more  than  five 
or  fix  Hours  is  not  amifs;  for  by  how  much 
the  more  it  is  calcin’d,  by  fo  much  the  bet¬ 
ter  it  is,  and  the  fooner  it  melts  in  the  Pot; 
and  by  Handing  a  little  longer  in  the  Calcar , 
it  lofes  the  yellownefs  and  foulnefs,  which 
it  wou’d  communicate  to  the  Glafs,  and  be¬ 
comes  more  clear  and  purified* 

It  is  here  to  be  noted,  that  in  Italy ,  and 
other  Places,  when  they  take  the  Fritt  out  of 
the  Calcar ,  they  throw  upon  it  a  good  Quan¬ 
tity  of  cold  Water,  while  it  is  hot,  then  fet 
it  in  a  Cellar,  from  whence  a  Lye  will  drop, 
which  may  be  (Lengthen  d  with  calcin’d  Tar¬ 
tar  to  be  kept  for  Ufe,  with  which  they  now 
and  then  water  the  Fritt ,  which  being  heap’d 
up  together  in  a  moift  Place,  the  Space  of 
itwo  or  three  Months,  or  more;  the  faid 
Fritt  grows  into  a  Mafs,  like  a  Stone,  and  is 
to  be  broken  with  Mattocks;  this,  when  it 
is  put  into  the  Pot,  toon  melts  and  makes 
Glafs  as  white  as  Cryfial  ;  for  this  Lye 
is  thought  to  leave,  upon  the  Fritt ,  its  Salt 
which  produceth  this  Whitenefs,  and  makes 
it  eafier  to  Melt,  and  more  Cryflalline ,  as 
aforefaid. 

To  make  Cryftal  Fritt ,  commonly  call’d 
Bollito:  Take  of  the  beft  clear  Pebbles1, 

!  Cryftal ,  white  Marble,  Tarfo,  or  Flint, 
i!  ground  fmall  in  a  Mill,  and  fears’d  as  fine  as 
I  Flower,  two  hundred  Pounds;  of  pure  Salt 
:  of  Polverine,  or  Pot-Allies,  lifted  alfo,  one 
:  hundred  and  thirty  Pounds;  put  them  into 
the  Calcar  when  it  is  well  heated  ;  for  fhou’d 
>  the  Calcar  be  cold,  the  Fritt  wou’d  never  be 
I  made  :  At  firft,  for  an  Hour,  make  a  tempe- 
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rate  Fire,  and  always  mix  the  Fritt  with  the 
Rake,  that  it  may  be  well  incorporated  and 
calcin’d;  then  increafe  the  Fire,  always 
mixing  the  Fritt  well  with  the  Rake,  for  it 
is  a  Thing  of  great  Importance,  which  you 
mu  ft  continually  do  for  five  Hours,  continu¬ 
ing  a  ftrong  Fire;  then  take  the  Fritt  out  of 
the  Calcar ,  being  perfe&ed,  and  put  it  into  a 
dry  Place,  on  a  Floor,  and  cover  it  well 
with  a  Cloth,  that  no  Filth,  or  Duft,  may 
fall  upon  it;  and  you  mufttake  care  of  this, 
if  you  wou’d  have  good  Cryftal.  The  Fritt ^ 
thus  made,  will  be  white  as  the  pureft  Snow. 
If  the  Tarfo  be  lean,  you  may  add  to  the 
Quantity  ten  Pounds,  or  more,  of  the  afore- 
laid  Salt;  but  this  is  to  be  done  after  making 
Tryal:  You  ought  always  to  make  Tryal  of 
the  firft  Fritt ,  by  putting  it  into  a  Crucible, 
and  fetting  it  into  the  Furnace  ;  if  it  grow 
clear  fuddenly,  you  will  know  whether  it 
be  well  prepared  or  not,  whether  it  be  foft 
or  hard,  and  whether  any  more  Salt  is  to  be 
added  to  it,  or  to  be  diminifhed.  This 
Cryftal  Fritt  mull  be  kept  in  a  dry  Place 
where  no  Moifture  is;  for  by  Moifture  it 
will  fuffer  Damage,  grow  moift,  and  run  to 
Water,  and  the  other  Ingredient  remain  a- 
lone,  which  of  it  fell  will  never  vitrify; 
This  is  not  to  be  water’d  as  the  former,  but 
may  lye  three  or  four  Months;  after  which 
it  will  be  much  better  to  put  into  Pots,  and 
fooner  grows  clear. 

Green  Glafs  Fritt ,  of  which  we  have  yet 
faid  nothing,  is  a  Compofition  made  of  grof- 
fer  Materials;  to  wit,  of  common  Alhes, 
without  any  Preparation  of  them,  or  elfe  of 
Gobbets  Ground  to  a  fine  Powder,  and  a  hard 
Sand  ;  this  requires  ten  or  twelve  Hours 
baking,  more  orlefs,  according  totheGood- 
nefs  and  Softnefs,  or  Hardnefs  of  the  Sand 
and  Alhes.  When  the  Fritt  is  put  into  the 
melting  Pots,  to  be  made  into  Glafs,  in  the 
fécond,  or  working  Furnace,  whether  it  be 
green  Glafs,  white  Glafs,  or  Cryftal  Fritt % 
it  is  to  be  melted  and  kept  fo  iong  in  Fufion 
till  it  is  purified  and  refin’d,  before  it  is 
wrought:  It  purifies  it  felf  by  fending  up  a 
Scum  to  the  Top  of  it,  which  is  a  fuper- 
abundant  Salt,  caft  forth  from  the  Metal, 
and  by  the  Work  men  is  call’d  Sandher , 
and  is  to  be  taken  off  with  the  Scumming- 
Ladle,  as  the  Recrements  of  the  Materials» 
This  Sandiver  damages  the  Metal,  and 
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makes  the  Glafs  obfcure  and  cloudy,  being 
always  very  foul,  and  therefore  is  continu¬ 
ally  to  be  fcumm’d  off,  and  taken  away,  as 
long  as  any  of  it  rifes. 

To  reduce  Glafs  again  into  its  firft  Princi¬ 
ples;  take  Glafs  in  Powder,  what  Quantity 
you  pleafe,  Pot-Afhes,  as  much;  mix  or 
melt  them  in  a  ftrong  Fire,  which  imme¬ 
diately  put  into  warm  Water,  fo  the  Glafs 
will  diffolve,  the  Salt  will  melt  and  mix 
with  the  Water,  and  the  Sand,  &c.  will  fall 
îo  the  Bottom;  by  which  it  appears,  that 
the  Fnfion  of  Glafs  is  not  the  laft  Fufion,  or 
beyond  any  Reduction.  Helmont  faith,  if 
you  melt  Glafs  in  fine  Powder,  with  good 
Store  of  Sandiver ,  and  fet  them  in  a  moi  ft 
Place,  all  the  Glafs  will  foon  berefolv’d  into 
Water,  whereunto,  if  you  add  as  much  A- 
qua  Regis  as  will  fuffice  to  faturate  the  Sandi- 
tier,  you  Ihall  find  the  Sand  prefently  fettle  to 
the  Bottom,  in  the  fame  Weight  in  which  it 
was  firft  put  in;  for  the  Salt  in  the  Glafs  is 
imbib’d ,  and  taken  up  by  the  Sandtver  and 
Aqua  Regis,  and  fo  the  component  Parts,  a- 
nalyTd  into  their  former  Principles. 

As  to  the  Way  of  making  Prince  Rupert* s 
Glafs  Drops:  They  are  made  of  green  Glafs, 
well  refin’d,  for  otherwife  they  will  not  fuc- 
ceed,  but  crack  and  break  prefently  after 
they  are  drop’d  into  Water:  The  beft  Way 
of  making  them,  is  to  take  up  fome  of  the 
Metal  out  of  the  Pot;  upon  the  End  of  an 
Iron  Rod,  and  immediately  let  it  drop  into 
cold  Water,  and  lye  there  till  it  is  cold; 
where  obferve,  Firft ,  If  the  Metal  be  too 
hot  when  it  drops  into  Water,  the  Drop  will 
certainly  froft,  and  crackle  all  over,  and  fall 
into  Pieces  in  the  Water,  idly ,  every  one 
of  them  that  cracks  not  in  the  Water,  but 
lies  in  it  till  it  Is  quite  cold,  is  fure  to  be 
good,  3 dly,  That  the  moil  expert  Artifts 
know  not  the  juft  Meafure  of  Heat  requir’d, 
and  therefore  cannot  promife  before-hand 
that  the  next  fhall  be  good,  for  many  of 
them  mifcarry  in  the  making,  and  oftentimes 
two,  or  three,  or  more,  prove  ill  for  one  that 
hits.  4 thly.  If  one  of  them  be  taken  out  of  the 
Water  whilft  it  is  red  hot;  the  fmall  Part  of 
the  Tail  or  Thread  it  hangs  by;  fo  much  of 
it  as  has  been  in  the  Water,  will,  upon 
breaking,  fall  into  Daft,  but  not  the  Body 
of  the  Drop,  tho’  its  Cavities  are  full  as 
large.  phly>  If  one  of  them  be  cooled  in 


the  Air,  or  on  the  Ground ,  hanging  by 
the  Thread,  it  becomes,  in  all  Re- 
fpedl,  like  other  Giafs.  6th ly ,  The  Out- 
fide  of  the  Glafs  Drops  that  are  cool’d  in 
Water,  is  clofe  and  fmooth,  like  other  Glafs, 
but  within  it  is  fpungy,  and  full  of  Cavities 
or  little  Bobbles.  7 thly,  The  Figure  of  it 
is  roundifh  or  oval  at  the  Bottom,  not  much 
unlike  a  Pear  or  Pearl ,  wreath’d  from  the 
Beginning  of  the  Neck  as  it  grows  fmaller, 
and  terminating  in  a  long  Neck,  for  the  mo  ft 
Part  bended  or  crooked.  8 thly.  If  a  Glafs 
Drop  be  let  fall  into  Raiding  hot  Water,  it 
will  crack  and  break  in  the  Water,  either  be¬ 
fore  the  red  Heat  is  over,  or  foon  after. 
çthly ,  If  it  be  taken  out  of  the  Water  before 
it  be  cold  it  will  certainly  break.  10 thly. 
If  they  be  drop’d  into  Vinegar,  or  Spirit  of 
Wine,  or  Water  in  which  Nitre,  or  Sal  Ar- 
moniac  have  been  diiTolv’d,  or  Milk,  they 
never  mil's  to  froft,  crack,  and  break  to 
Pieces,  it  thly,  if  drop’d  in  Qil-Olive,  they 
do  not  fo  frequently  mifcarry  as  in  cold  Wa¬ 
ter  ,  nor  have  fo  large  Blebs  or  Bubbles  in 
them,  but  fome  Part  of  the  Neck,  and  fmall 
Threads  break  like  common  Glafs;  and  if 
the  Neck  be  broken  near  the  Body,  and  the' 
Body  held  clofe  in  the  Hand,  it  breaks  not  in¬ 
to  fmall  Parts,  nor  with  fo  fmart  a  Force  and 
Noife,  as  thofe  made  in  cold  Water,  nthly, 
If  you  break  off  the  Tip  of  the  Thread,  or 
Neck  of  one  of  thofe  made  in  Water,  the 
whole  will  fly  immédiat! y  into  very  minute 
Parts,  which  will  eafily  crumble  into  courfe 
Duft.  13 th,  A  Blow  with  a  fmall  Hammer, 
or  other  hard  Inftrument,  only  upon  the  Bo¬ 
dy  of  one  of  thofe  made  in  Water,  will 
not  break  It.  14th,  One  of  them  broke  in 
the  Hand,  under  the  Water,  ftrikes  the  Hand 
more  fmartly,  and  with  a  brisker  Noife  than 
in  the  Air;  but  faffen’d  in  a  Ball  of  Cement, 
half  an  Inch  In  Thicknefs,  upon  the  Break¬ 
ing  off  the  Thread,  or  Tip  of  it,  It  breaks 
the  Ball  in  Pieces  like  a  Granado,  Laftly , 
Some  of  them  being  ground  upon  a  Tile, 
or  other  Stone,  break  when  the  Bottom  is  a 
little  flatted,  and  others  not  till  half  is  rub¬ 
bed,  or  ground  off. 

To  prepare  white  Glafs,  or  Cryftal  Glafs, 
take  Fritt  of  ordinary  Pot-AIhes,  to  make  a 
fair,  white,  common  Glafs;  but  Fritt  of 
the  beft,  whiteft  and  hardeft  Pot-AIhes,  in 
great  Lumps,  makes  the  Glafs,  which  is 
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i  call’d  Cryftalline  Glafs ,  not  Cry  ft  al  it  felf, 
:  You  muft  put  as  much  Manganefe  in  one  fort 
as  to  another  ;  caft  the  white  and  cryftal- 
like  Glafs  into  Water,  that  you  may  have 
them  clear  in  Perfe&ion.  You  may  make 
them  without  this  cafting  into  Water  ;  yet 
it  is  neceftary,  if  you  would  have  them 
fairer  than  ordinary,  and  may  be  repeated, 
if  you  would  have  them  yet  more  refplen- 
dent,  and  then  you  may  work  them  into  what 
VefTel  you  pleafe.  To  have  the  Glafs  yet 
whiter,  calcine  them,  that  they  may  purify 
well,  and  have  but  few  Blifters  ;  and  alfo 
add  to  a  hundred  Pounds  of  the  Fritt  twelve 
Pounds  of  pure  Salt  of  Tartar,  which  muft 
be  put  in  when  the  Fritt  is  made,  and  fo 
mix’d  with  Sand  and  Pot-Afhes  lifted,  and 
then  make  Fritt  thereof,  as  before  ;  and  fo 
will  the  Metal  be  fairer,  beyond  Compa- 
rifon. 


Of  Colouring  Glafs. 

To  calcine  Copper  or  Brafs  varioufty  for 
various  Colours.  Firft,  This  is  done  by  Fer- 
retto  of  Spain ,  which  is  thin  Copper-Plates 
laid  in  Bits  upon  Sulphur,  Stratum  fuper  Stra¬ 
tum,  cover’d,  luted,  and  calcin’d  for  two 
Hours,  then  beaten  fmall,  and  fears’d  :  Or, 
2dly,  It  is  prepar’d  thus  with  Vitriol  inftead 
of  Sulphur.  3d  1  y ,  You  may  make  a  Calcina- 
I  tion  of  Brafs,  with  Sulphur,  thus  :  Take 
thin  Plates  in  Bits,  which  lay  upon  Sulphur, 
Stratum  fuper  Stratum ,  which  calcine  for 
twenty  four  Hours  ;  then  powder  and  fearfe 
it,  and  reverberate  again  for  twelve  Days  ; 
grind,  fearfe,  and  keep  it  for  ufe  to  colour 
Glafs  of  a  tranfparent  Red,  Yellow,  Chalce¬ 
dony.  4th  1  y ,  Calcine  Brafs  by  itfelf  by  put¬ 
ting  Bits  of  Brafs  Plates  into  a  Crucible,  and 
luting  on  the  Top,  which  makes  Glafs  of  a 
Sky-Colour  and  Sea  Green,  ythly,  Calcine 
Scales  of  Brafs  per  fe,  which  if  well  done 
will  be  red.  Scales  of  Brafs  thrice  calcin’d, 
become  of  a  Ruffet  Colour,  and  will  make 
a  Sea-Green,  an  Emerald,  a  Turchois, 
and  a  beautiful  Sky,  with  many  other  Co¬ 
lours. 

To  tinge  Glafs  of  a  Sea-Green  ;  take  Cry- 
ftal  Fritt ,  put  it  in  a  Pot,  without  any  Man- 
ganefe  added  ;  for  tho’  this  makes  the  Me¬ 
tal  clear  as  to  Cryftal,  yet  it  gives  a  Quali¬ 
ty  in  the  Glafs  which  leaves  the  Colour  black, 


or  very  foul  ;  melt  if,  and  take  oft  the  Sand* - 
ver  :  Being  well  and  perfeâly  clarified,  take 
of  this  Cryftal  twenty  Pounds  ;  Brafs  of  the 
firft,  third,  or  fixth  Preparation,  fix  Ounces  ; 
7,affer  prepared,  one  Ounce  and  half  ;  mix 
thefe  two  Powders  well,  and  put  to  the 
Paid  Cryftal  at  three  times.  At  firft  it 
makes  the  Metal  fwell  very  much,  there» 
fore  mix  the  Glafs  with  the  long  Squares  ; 
then  let  it  fettle,  that  the  Colour  may  be  in* 
corporated  for  three  Hours  ;  then  mix  again* 
with  the  long  Squares,  and  take  a  Proof  there¬ 
of.  Put  in  rather  too  little  than  too  much 
of  the  Colour  ;  for  then  it  may  be  eafily 
heighten’d.  At  the  End  of  twenty  four  Hours, 
after  it  has  had  the  due  Colour,  it  may  be 
wrought,  mixing  it  firft  well  from  the  Bot¬ 
tom  of  the  Pot,  that  the  Colour  may  be  equal¬ 
ly  mix’d  and  fpread  through  all  the  Metal, 
and  united  with  it,  otherwise  it  fettles  to  the 
Bottom,  and  the  Metal  at  Top  becomes  clear. 
At  Moran  they  take  half  Cryftal  Fritt ,  and 
half  Pot  Aflj  Fritt,  and  proceed  as  before, 
whence  arifes  a  fair  Sea  Green,  but  the  for¬ 
mer  is  fairer. 

For  a  Sky-Colour,  or  Sea-Green  :  Take 
Fritt  made  of  the  beft  Pot-Afhes,  which 
purify  from  its  San  diver  ;  and  to  twenty 
Pounds  thereof  add  Brafs,  of  the  fourth  Pre¬ 
paration,  fix  Ounces,  and  put  it  in  at  three 
times,  as  aforefaid.  At  the  end  of  two 
Hours  re-mix  the  Metal,  and  make  a  Proof* 
being  well  colour’d,  leave  it  fo  for  twenty 
four  Hours,  fo  will  you  have  an  excellent 
Sky-Colour,  varied  with  other  Colours,  then 
work  it. 

Another  Sea-Green,  yet  more  excellent,  is 
thus  made  :  Take  Caput  Mortuum  of  the  VF 
trio l  of  Venus,  made  without  Corrofives,  ex- 
pofe  it  to  the  Air  for  fome  Days,  and  draw 
from  it,  without  any  Artifice,  a  pale  green 
Colour,  which  being  powder’d,  to  fix  Ounces 
of  it  add  Zaffer  prepar’d,  one  Ounce  and 
half;  Cryflal  Fritt  purified,  as  before,  twen¬ 
ty  Pounds  :  Work  as  in  the  firft  Green,  fo 
will  you  have  the  moft  beautiful  Colour  of 
the  three. 

To  make  a  Gold  Yellow  in  Glafs,  or  a 
kind  of  Amber  Colour  :  Take  Cryflal  Fritt 
two  Parts,  pure  Pot-Afhes  Fritt  one  Part, 
both  made  of  Tarfo,  which  is  much  better 
than  Sand,  but  if  of  natural  Cryftal,  it  is 
yet  better;  mix  thefe  well  together,  of  which 
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take  twenty  Pounds;  of  Tartar  well  beaten* 
and  fcarfed  fine ,  Manganefe  prepar’d  *  of 
each  three  Ounces;  mix  thefe  Powders  well 
together  firft,  then  with  the  Fritts ,  put  them 
in  the  Furnace,  and  let  them  Hand  four  Days 
on  an  ordinary  Fire,  becaufe  they  rife  much. 
When  the  Metal  is  purified  and  well  co¬ 
lour’d,  which  is  at  the  End  of  four  Days 
commonly,  it  will  be  very  fair  and  beautiful, 
and  is  then  to  be  wrought  into  Vefiels,  &c. 
This  Colour  you  may  make  deeper  or  lighter, 
by  adding,  or  diminifhing  the  Powders  or 
Fritts .  If  you  would  have  it  yet  fairer,  and 
more  beautiful,  you  mufi  take  all  cry  fiai 
Fritt  :  Moreover,  another  thing  is  to  be  ob- 
ferv’d,  you  mufi  put  the  Powder,  at  feveral 
Times,  into  the  Fritt,  not  into  the  Metal,  for 
then  it  colours  not. 

To  make  a  black  Colour  in  Glafs  :  Take 
Pieces  of  broken  Glafs  of  many  Colours, 
grind  them  fmall,  and  put  to  them  Powder 
made  of  Zaffer  prepar’d,  two  Parts  ;  Man- 
ganafe  prepar’d,  one  Part  ;  this  Glafs,  puri¬ 
fied,  will  be  a  mo  ft  admirable  black,  finning 
like  Velvet,  and  will  ferve  for  Tables,  &c. 
Another  brighter  Black  :  Take  Fritts  of  Cry- 
ftal  and  Pot-Afhes,  of  each  ten  Pounds  ; 
Calx  of  Lead  and  Tin  two  Pounds  ;  mix 
all  together,  fet  them  in  a  Pot  in  the  Furnace, 
well  heated  ;  and  when  the  Metal  is  pure, 
add  fix  Ounces  of  Powder  made  of  Steel, 
well  calcin’d  ;  Scales  of  Iron,  finely  powder¬ 
ed,  of  each  equal  Parts  ;  let  them  boil  twelve 
Hours,  now  and  then  mixing  the  Metal, 
then  work  it.  Another  black,  yet  clearer  : 
Take  of  the  beft  Pot-AJh  Fritt  twenty 
Pounds,  Manganefe  prepar’d,  one  Pound 
and  a  Quarter,  Tartar  in  fine  Powder,  fix 
Pounds  ;  mix  them,  and  put  them  into  the 
Furnace  leifurely  ;  let  the  Metal  purify, 
which  will  be  at  the  End  of  four  Days  ;  mix 
again  well,  then  call  it  into  fair  Water,  and 
it  will  be  a  Black  beyond  any  of  the  for¬ 
mer. 

To  make  a  fair  Milk-white,  call’d  Lattimo  : 
Take  Cryftal  Fritt,  twenty  Pounds;  calcin’d 
Lead  and  Tin,  three  Pounds  and  a  half  ; 
Manganefe  prepar’d,  one  Ounce;  mix  all  to¬ 
gether,  and  put  them  into  a  Pot  heated,  let 
them  (land  twelve  Hours,  that  the  Materials 
may  be  melted,  and  at  the  end  of  eight 
Hmrs  you  may  work  it.  It  is  a  fair  white, 
and  to  make  a  Peach  Colour  of  it,  add  a  iuf- 


ficient  Quantity  of  Manganefe  prepar’d,  and 
it  will  be  a  Peach  Colour,  but  you  mufi 
work  it  in  time,  otherwife  it  will  fade  a- 
gain. 

To  make  a  deep  red:  Take  Cryftal  Fritt, 
twenty  Pounds;  Tin  calcin’d,  two  Pounds; 
broken  Pieces  of  white  Glafs,  one  Pound  ; 
mix  thefe  well  together,  put  them  in  a  Pot 
to  run  and  purify  them  ;  being  melted,  add 
leifurely,  one  Ounce  of  this  Mixture;  Steel 
calcin’d  and  ground,  Scales  of  Iron  finely 
ground,  of  each  alike;  fnix  them  well  to¬ 
gether,  and  in  about  five  Hours  it  will  be 
perfe&ed  :  Too  much  of  the  Powder  makes 
the  Metal  black  and  opacous,  whereas  it 
ought  to  be  tranfparent  ;  if  it  be  too  black 
or  deep,  put  in  of  the  fourth  Preparation  of 
Brafs,  about  an  Ounce,  and  mix  them  many 
times,  and  in  about  three  or  four  Repetitions 
it  will  become  as  red  as  Blood:  Make  feve¬ 
ral  Tryals,  and  when  you  find  it  right  and 
good,  work  it  fpeedily,  otherwife  it  will  lofe 
its  Colour,  and  become  black  ;  you  mufi  al- 
fo  leave  the  Mouth  of  the  Pot  open,  elfe  the 
Colour  will  be  loft.  Let  it  not  ftand  above  ten 
Hours  in  the  Furnace,  and  fuffer  it  not  to 
cool,  if  pofiible.  If  you  find  the  Colour 
fades,  put  in  fome  of  the  Steel  and  Iron 
fcale  Powder  aforefaid,  and  it  will  reftore  it 
again  ;  ’tis  a  nice  Colour,  therefore  fpeedily 
to  be  wrought. 

For  a  tranfparent  Red  in  Glafs  ,  like 
Blood  ;  take  common  white  Glafs,  twenty 
Pounds,  Glafs  of  Lead,  twelve  Pounds,  put 
them  into  a  Pot  glar’d  with  white  Glafs  ; 
when  the  Glafs  is  boil’d  and  refin’d,  add  Cop¬ 
per  calcin’d  to  Rednefs,  as  much  as  you 
pleafe  ;  let  them  incorporate,  mixing  well 
the  Glafs,  then  add  fo  much  Tartar  in 
Powder,  as  may  make  the  Glafs  Blood-red: 
If  the  Colour  be  too  pale,  add  more  of  the 
calcin’d  Copper  and  Tartar,  till  the  Colour 
is  exaéh  Another  tranfparent  red  :  Dif- 
folve  Gold  in  Aqua  Regis ,  many  Times, 
pouring  the  Water  upon  it  five  or  fix  Times; 
then  put  this  Powder  of  Gold  in  earthen 
Pans,  to  calcine  in  the  Furnace,  till  it  be¬ 
comes  a  red  Powder,  which  will  be  in  about 
forty  Days;  add  this  Powder  by  little,  infuf- 
ficient  Quantities,  to  fine  cryftal  Glafs^  which 
has  been  often  caft  into  Water,  and  it  will 
give  the  tranfparent  Red  a  ruby  Colour. 
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To  make  Glafs  of  Lead  :  Take  of  the 
beft  red  Lead  what  Quantity  you  pleafe,  fup- 
pofe  fifteen  Pounds  ;  Cryftal  Fritt ,  or  com¬ 
mon  white  Fritt ,  twelve  Pounds  ;  mix  them 
as  well  as  may  be,  and  put  them  into  a  Cru¬ 
cible  with  a  ftrong  Bottom,  which  put  into 
two  other  Crucibles  of  like  Strength,  one 
within  another,  and  then  put  them  into  a 
|  Fire  of  Suppreffion.  The  Lead  will  pafs 
thorow  the  firft  anà  fécond  Crucible,  and 
in  the  third  you  will  find  the  Glafs  ‘v_y  i 
thus  :  Take  Minium  fifteen  Pounds  ;  Salt 
of  Pot- Afiies  eight  Pounds  ;  Sand  the  fame 
Quantity;  mix  and  put  them  iwo  Crucibles 
as  before,  for  fear  of  breaking,  and  make  a 
Fire  of  Suppreffion,  fo  will  you  have  very 
good  Glafs  of  Lead.  To  work  the  faid  Glafs 
of  Lead  :  Before  you  take  it  upon  the  hol¬ 
low  Iron  Pipe,  let  it  be  a  little  rais’d  in  the 
Pot,  then  take  it  out,  and  let  it  cool  a  little, 
and  fo  work  it  on  the  Marble,  being  clean. 
At  firft  let  the  Marble  be  well  wetted  with 
cold  Water,  otherwife  the  Glafs  will  fcale  it, 
and  be  it  felf  alfo  difcolour’d,  incorporating 
the  Scales  into  it  felf;  and  continually  wet 
the  Marble  whilft  you  work  this  Glafs,  other- 
wife  it  will  lofe  all  its  Fairnefs  and  Beauty  ; 
and  do  this  as  often  as  you  take  the  Metal  out 
of  the  Pot.  This  Kind  of  Glafs  is  fo  tender 
and  brittle,  that  if  it  be  not  cool’d  a  little 
in  the  Furnace,  before  it  is  wrought  into 
drinking  Glaffes,  Cups,  or  other  Veffiels,  and 
I  taken  a  little  at  a  Time,  and  held  on  the 
Irons,  and  the  Marble  continually  wetted, 
’tis  impoffible  to  work  it. 

To  make  a  Gold  Yellow  in  Glafs, of  Lead  : 
Take  Cryftal  Fritt ,  calcin’d  Lead,  or  Minium, 
|  of  each  fixteen  Pounds;  mix  and  fearfe  them 
well  ;  add  to  them  Brafs  thrice  calcin’d,  fix 
j  Ounces  ;  Crocus  Martis  made  with  Vinegar, 
forty  eight  Grains  ;  put  them  well  mix’d  into 
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the  Furnace,  let  them  Hand  twelve  Hours,  in 
which  Time  it  will  be  clear;  mix  them,  and 
make  a  Proof.  If  it  be  greenifh,  add  a  little 
mor e  Crocus  Martis,  till  it  becomes  of  a  molt 
fair  Gold  Colour. 

A  tranfparent  Red  in  Glafs  is  made  thus  : 
Take  impalpable  Powder  of  the  be  ft  Manga ~ 
ne  e,  refin’d  Nitre,  of  each  equal  Parts,  cal¬ 
cine  and  reverberate  twenty  four  Horns; 
then  wafh  away  the  Salt  with  fair  warm  Wa¬ 
ter,  and  dry  the  Powder,  which  will  be  of  a 
red  Colour  ;  add  to  it  its  equal  Weight  of 
Sal  Armonlac ,  grind  them  together  on  a  Por¬ 
phyry,  with  Spirit  of  Vinegar;  then  in  aRe- 
torr,  with  a  large  Body  and  long  Neck,  fub- 
lime  in  Sand  for  twelve  Hours,  break  the 
Glafs,  and  take  what  is  fublim’d  to  the  Neck 
and  Body  of  the  Retort,  and  mix  it  with 
what  remains  at  Bottom,  adding  as  muchfrefh 
Sal  Armoniac  as  is  wanted  in  the  Weight  of 
the  firft  Sublimation  ;  grind,  as  before,  on  a 
Porphyry,  with  Spirit  of  Vinegar,  and  fub- 
lime  alfo  in  the  fame  manner  ;  repeat  this 
Work  fo  long,  till  the  Manganefe  remains  all 
at  the  Bottom,  fufible. 

A  mo  ft  excellent  Blue  to  colour  Glafs  : 
Diftolve  Copper  in  Aqua  fortis  made  with 
Nitre  and  Hungarian  or  Roman  Vitriol ,  which 
fharpens  the  Aqua  fortis,  and  yields  fome  Par¬ 
ticles  of  Copper  to  it  ;  then  precipitate  it 
with  Spelter  or  Zink  ;  and  this  has  fo  men' mes 
been  done  with  the  Refiner’s  double  Water 
impregnated  with  Copper  ;  by  this  means 
you  (hall  have  a  mo  ft  incomparable  Blue  for 
colouring  of  Glafs. 

There  are  almoft  an  infinite  variety  of  ways 
to  colour  Glafs,  among  which  I  thought 
thefe  few  might  not  be  unacceptable,  to  give 
the  Curious  a  little  Infight  into  this  Art,  which 
has  of  late  Years  receiv’d  fuch  vaft  Improve¬ 
ment, 
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BOOK  the  Sixth, 

KfViiiiiiimiîiraiiLhiBiiïrBn  i  iiiimbb 

Of  F  LOW  ERS. 


i.  Of  Schœnanth,  or  Camels  Hay. 

THIS  Schœnanth  is  the  Flower 
of  a  fmall  Plant,  or  more 
properly  fpeaking,  a  fweec 
Rufh  that  grows  plentifully  in  Arabia  Felix  ^ 
and  at  the  Foot  of  Mount  Lib  anus ,  from 
whence  it  is  brought  to  us  by  the  Way  of 
Marfeilles.  This  Plant  is  about  a  Foot  high, 
the  Root  being  knotty  and  very  little,  fur- 
nilh’d  with  fmall,  hard,  long,  white  Fila¬ 
ments,  and  from  each  Root  comes  feveral 
hard  Stalks,  of  the  Site,  Figure,  and  Colour 
of  a  Barley- Straw,  after  which  arife  little 
tufted  Flowers  all  on  the  Tops  of  the  Stalks, 
the  Bottoms  of  which  are  of  a  Carnation  Co¬ 
lour;  fo  that  when  this  Rufli  is  in  Flower, 
it  is  a  very  fine  Plant  to  look  upon.  And  as 
this  Flower  is  agreeable  to  the  Eye,  fo  it  is 
to  the  Palate,  having  a  warm,  biting,  and 
aromatick  Tafte. 

We  have  brought  from  Marfeilles  the  Flower 
and  the  Rufh  feparate  from  one  another,  to 
wit,  the  Rufh  in  little  Bundles,  and  the  Flower 
juft  in  the  manner  as  it  is  gather’d  ;  fome- 
times  clean  and  neat,  and  other  times  nafty 
and  dirty  ;  which  is  the  reafon  why  fuch 
Apothecaries  as  are  curious  in  their  Drugs, 
clean  and  wipe  every  Flower  with  a  Napkin, 
which  is  a  troublefome  Piece  of  Work. 
Chufe  fuch  as  are  the  neweft,  and  approach¬ 
ing  neareft  the  fcarlet  Colour  that  you  can 
get;  and  tho’ they  are  of  no  confiderable  ufe 
in  Phyfick,  they  are  abfolutely  required  for 
the  making  of  the  great  Treacle* 


Foenum  Camelorum ,  Juncus  odo- 
ratus ,  Schœnanthus ,  Schœnanth  ;  the  L emery, 
fragrant  Ruft,  or  Camels  Hay ,  is  a 
kind  of  Reed  or  Grafs  which  grows  plenti¬ 
fully  in  Arabia  Felix ,  at  the  Foot  of  Mount 
Libanus,  where  it  ferves  the  People  for  Fo¬ 
rage  and  Litter  for  their  Camels.  The  Stalk 
is  about  a  Foot  high,  divided  into  feveral 
hard  Stems,  of  the  Size,  Figure  and  Colour 
of  a  Barley-Straw,  being  much  fmaller  to¬ 
wards  the  Top,  The  Leaves  are  about  half 
a  Foot  long%  narrow,  rough,  pointed,  of  a 
pale  green  Colour®  The  Flowers  growing 
on  the  Tops,  rang’d  in  double  Order,  fmall 
hairy,  of  a  red  Carnation  Colour,  and  beau¬ 
tiful  to  the  Eye.  The  Root  is  fmall,  hard, 
dry,  knotty,  adorn’d  with  long  white  Fi¬ 
laments.  All  the  Plant,  and  particularly  the 
Flower,  is  of  a  ftrong  Smell,  and  biting 
Tafte,  pungent  and  very  aromatick,  being 
prefer’d  to  all  the  reft  for  its  medicinal  Ufe; 
to  which  purpofe  it  is  incifive,  attenuating, 
deterfive,  refills  Malignity,  is  an  excellent 
Vulnerary,  provokes  Urine,  and  removes 
Obftru&ions. 


2.  Of  Provins  Rofes® 

HE  Rofes,  call’d  Provins  Ro~ 
fes,  are  Flowers  of  a  deep  Pomet . 
Velvet  Red,  which  are  brought 
from  Provins ,  a  little  Town  about  eighteen 
Leagues  from  Paris.  Thefe  Rofes  come  in 
fuch  great  Quantities  from  that  Place,  that 
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it  muft  be  allow’d  that  the  Ground  there  is 
|  abfolutely  mod  proper  for  their  Culture, 
and  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  railing  thefe 
Kind  of  Rofes,  becaufe  in  Beauty  and  Good- 
nefs,  they  furpafs  all  that  come  from  other 
Parts;  and  that  which  contributes  to  their 
I  Excellency  is,  that  the  Inhabitants  thereabout 
are  perfectly  skill’d  in  the  drying  of  them, 
which  makes  them  keep  conliderably  longer 
than  others,  and  preferves  both  their  Colour 
land  Smell.  We  bring  now  from  Provins, 
two  Sorts,  the  larger  and  the  fmaller ,  the 
Goodnefs  of  either  of  which  depends  on  their 
i  Colour, Smell,  equality,  or  Degree  of Drynefs. 

Thole  who  make  it  their  Bulinels  to  deal 
in  Provins  Rofes,  preferve  them  in  fuch  dry 
Places,  that  no  Air  can  enter  in,  and  fo  dole 
prefs’d  or  fqueez’d ,  that  they  may  retain 
their  Beauty  a  Year,  or  eighteen  Months  ;  but 
:  about  thatTime  they  mud  take  Care  to  bring 
them  out ,  led  they  lole  their  Coiour,  and 
ij  Worms  breed  in  them:  Some  put  them  in 
old  Iron,  to  hinder  the  Worms  from  de¬ 
fining  them. 

Thefe  Provins  Rofes  are  what  are  molt 
edeem’d  of  any  Flowers  in  the  whole  World, 
j  becaufe  they  are  adringent  and  cordial , 
drengthen  the  Nerves,  and  other  weak  Parts 
of  the  Body;  are  of  considerable  Aife  in 
Phylick ,  and  enter  feveral  Compolitions  of 
Value:  But  lince,  of  late  Years,  thefe  Pro¬ 
vins  Rofes  were  dear,  feveral  Druggids  and 
Apothecaries,  contented  themfelves  with  the 
common  red  Rofes  that  are  cultivated  about 
Pans  and  other  Parts,  fince  which  1  ime  there 
has  not  been  that  Confumption  for  theie 
!  Rofes  as  formerly  :  Neverthelefs,  thofe  who 
have  madeUfe  of  the  other  Sort,  have  found, 

|  that  they  are  not  equal  to  the  true  Provins 
I  Rofes,  either  in  Beauty  or  Virtue,  behdes 
j  which,  they  will  not  keep  fo  long,  notwith- 
j  danding  all  their  Pains  to  preferve  them.  . 

The  true  Provins  Rofes  are  fo  edeem’d  in 
[  the  Indies,  that  fometimes  they  will  fell  for 
more  than  their  weight  in  Gold;  but  a  great 
Quantity  of  that  we  fell  for  theie  Rofes,  is 
j|  now  made  into  Liquid  and  dry  Conferves, 
and  fometimes  Syrups,  which  are  often  made 
I  In  other  Places,  with  other  Kinds  of  Rofes; 

therefore  you  mud  take  Care  in  the  Choice 
,  of  thefe  Things,  to  deal  with  honed  People, 
for  fear  they  make  their  Conferves  and  Sy- 
;  tups,  when  old,  of  afrelh,  lively  Red,  by 
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adding  Spirit  of  Vitriol,  or  other  Acids  to 
’em;  The  liquid  Conferve  is  us’d  to  drength¬ 
en  the  Stomach,  and  the  dry’d  to  Hop  Ca¬ 
tarrhs,  Rheums,  &c.  and  alfo  againd  Gripes 
and  Belly- Ach.  The  Syrup  has  the  fame 
Virtues  with  the  Conferves:  There  is  like- 
wife  a  Conferve  made  of  the  white  RoTs, 
but  it  is  of  little  Value.  We  make  be  fid  es 
another  liquid  Conferve,  or  Honey  of  Rofes, 
which  is  made  with  the  frefh  Juice  of  the 
Provins  Rofe  and  Honey  boil’d  together. 

It  is  of  thefe  Rofes  we  make  the  bed  Role- 
Water  in  the  World,  but  that  depends  entire¬ 
ly  on  the  Honedy  of  the  Didilier,  whether 
he  will  make  it  all  of  the  pure  Rofe,  or  by 
the  Addition  of  a  great  deal  of  Water  ;  and 
mod  commonly  it  is  made,  as  1  hinted  be¬ 
fore,  of  the  Role- Wood.  The  Uie  of  this 
Water  is  fo  well  known,  I  need  not  waft 
Time  to  relate  to  you  the  great  Confumption 
that  is  made,  both  by  the  Perfumers  and  the 
Apothecaries,  and  the  large  Quantities  daily 
us’d  by  private  Families,  upon  all  Occafions^ 
efpecially  in  Difeafes  of  the  Eyes,  &c.  Be- 
fides  the  Water,  there  is  a  fragrant  and  in¬ 
flammable  Spirit  made  of  Rofes,  which  is  ve¬ 
ry  proper  to  refrelh  and  exhilarate  the  Spirits, 
as  well  as  to  ftrengthen  the  Stomach;  but 
the  Dearnefs  of  this  Spirit,  or  rather  elTen- 
tial  Oil,  and  the  Scarcenefs  thereof,  is  the 
Reafon  why  we  fell  but  very  fmall  Quanti¬ 
ties  of  it.  Some  Authors  fay,  that  the  Rofes 
which  remain  in  the  Alembick ,  or  Still 9 
after  Diftillation,  and  which  is  found  like 
a  Cake,  in  the  Bottom,  being  dry’d  in  th* 
Sun,  is  that  which  we  call  Rofe-Bread; 
but  a  Deco&ion  of  the  Buds  being  fo  much 
better,  it  is  needlefs  to  fay  any  Thing  further 
of  it;  and  the  little  Ufe,  as  well  as  Virtue % 
there  can  be  in  the  Salt  made  from  the  Role, 
prevents  me  entirely  irom  proceeding  any 

further  on  this  Head. 

Rof'a,  in  French  and  Englijk ,  a 
Rofe,  is  a  Flower  known  through  L emery, 
the  World;  there  are  two  Kinds 
of  it,  one  cultivated,  and  the  other  wild: 
The  Rofe-Bufh  is  likewife  call’d  in  Latin 
Rofa  ;  it  is  a  Shrub  which  bears  hard,  woody 
Branches,  ufually  befet  with  ftrong,  ftmrp 
Thorns;  the  Leaves  are  oblong,  indented 
on  their  Sides,  rough  in  touching,  hanging 
five  or  feven  on  the  fame  Stalk  ;  The  F  lower 

is  compos’d  of  feveral,  large ,  beautiful,  fra¬ 
grant 
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grant  Leaves,  fopported  by  a  Cup  or  Bud, 
which  becomes  afterwards  an  ova!  Fruit  of 
the  Figure  of  an01ive,whofe  Bark  or  Covering 
is  a  little  flefhy  ;  it  enclofes,  or  contains  angu¬ 
lar,  hairy,  whitifh  Seed  ;  the  Roots  are  long, 
hard  and  woody;  this  Shrub,  cultivated,  or 
uncultivated,  grows  in  the  Hedges. 

The  cultivated  Rofe  is  diftinguifh’d  into 
feveral  Kinds;  thofe  which  are  us’d  in  Phy- 
fick,  are  the  Pale,  or  Carnation- Rofes  ;  the 
Musk,  or  Damask  - Rofes ,  the  common 
white  and  red  Rofes:  The  pale  Rofes  call’d 
in  Latin,  Rofa  pallida,  feu  Rofa  incarnata , 
are  fine  and  large,  of  a  pleafant  red,  or  flefh 
Colour,  very  fweet  to  the  Smell,  and  that 
fpread  their  Leaves  wide;  chufe  fuch  of  thefe 
as  are  the  moft  fingle,  and  leaft  furnifh’d  with 
Leaves,  becaufe  the  volatile  Parts  arelefs  dif¬ 
fus’d,  and  their  Smell  and  Virtue  is  the 
greater:  They  afford  a  great  deal  of  exalted 
Oil,  and  volatile,  effential  Salt;  are  purga¬ 
tive,  attenuate,  and  difcharge  a  Mucus  from 
the  Head,  purifie  the  Blood,  and  purge, 
chiefly,  the  bilious  and  ferous  Humours. 

The  Musk  Rofes,  call’d  in  Latin  Rofa 
mofchata  &  Damafcena ,  are  the  fmall,  fingle, 
white  Rofes,  which  blow  not  till  Autumn; 
they  have  a  Musk  fmell,  very  fweet  and  a- 
greeable;  the  beft  and  moft  efficacious,  are 
thofe  that  grow  in  the  hot  Countries,  as  Lan- 
guedoc  and  Provence;  they  yield  great  Plenty 
of  exalted  Oil,  and  volatile  Salt:  Three  or 
four  of  thefe  Musk  Rofes  being  bruis’d  in  a 
Conferva,  or  Infufion ,  purge  briskly,  fo 
that  fometimes  they  occafion  Blood;  thofe 
of  Paris  do  not  work  fo  ftrong,  but  are  more 
purgative  than  the  pale  Rofes. 

The  common,  white  Rofes,  call’d  Rofa 
fativa  alhce ,  feu  Rofa  alba  vulgares  majores , 
are  large,  white  and  fragrant,  a  little  laxa¬ 
tive  and  deteriive,  but  are  not  us’d  otherwife 
than  in  Diftillations  ;  they  contain  a  great 
deal  of  Phlegm,  exalted  Oil,  and  but  a  little 
effential  Sait. 

The  red  Rofes,  call’d  in  Latin,  Rofa  Ru¬ 
bra  ,  feu  Rofa  Provinciales ,  are  of  a  fine, 
deep,  red  Colour,  but  of  little  fmell:  They 
carry  them  in  Bud,  before  ever  they  Blow, 
in  order  to  preferve  both  their  Colour  and 
Virtue,  which  are  deftroy’d  by  the  Air,  if 
they  are  entirely  expos’d  to  it.  Chufe  thofe 
Shat  have  the  higheft  Colour;  thofe  that 


grow  about  Provins ,  are  the  fineft  and  moft 
valued. 

The  red  Rofes  are  us’d  for  Conferves,  and 
are  likewife  dried  in  great  Quantities  to  keep, 
becaufe  they  are  employ’d  to  many  Purpofes 
being  well  dried,  fo  as  to  preferve  their  deep, 
red  Colour,  as  well  as  the  Smell  they  had 
when  frefh.  They  are  aftringent,  deterfive, 
proper  to  ftrengthen  the  Stomach,  flop  Vo¬ 
miting,  Loofenefs,  Hemorrhages,  being  taken 
inwardly  :  Outwardly  they  are  us’d  for  Con- 
tufions,  Diflocations,  Sprains  of  the  Hands 
or  Feet,  for  Bruifes,  and  to  ftrengthen  the 
Nerves  and  Joints:  They  are  applied  in 
Fomentations,  Cerats,  Ointments  and  p] si¬ 
fters.  You  ought  to  obferve  to  gather  all 
your  Rofes  in  the  Morning  before  the  Sun 
has  got  high,  for  then  the  eflential  Parts  are, 
as  it  were,  concenter’d  by  the  Coolnefs  of 
the  Night;  otherwife,  when  the  Sun  has 
been  upon  them,  it  exhales  a .confiderable 
Part  from  them.  The  little  yellow  Bodies 
which  are  found  in  the  middle  of  the  Rofe, 
we  call’d  Anthera  ;  thefe  ftrengthen  the 
Gums,  and  are  us’d  in  Teeth-Powders. 
The  wild,  or  Canker-Rofe  call’d  Cynosba- 
ton,  1  fhall  fpeak  of  in  its  proper  Place. 

3.  Of  Saffron, 

HE  Saffron ,  which  the  Latins 
call  Crocus ,  becaufe  of  its  red-  Pomct. 
diffiColour,  is  theChive,orThread, 
of  a  F  lower  of  a  very  beautiful  red  at  one 
End,  and  yellow  at  the  other,  which  is 
brought  from  feveral  Parts  of  France . 

That  which  bears  the  Saffron  is  an  Onion, 
or  bulbous  Root,  almoft  like  thofe  of  the 
great  Shalot ,  except  that  they  are  a  little 
round,  and  of  a  Colour  fomething  redder, 
from  whence  arife  Stalks,  adorn’d  with 
long,  green,  narrow  Leaves,  at  the  End 
whereof  comes  a  deadifh,  blue  Flower,  in 
the  Middle  of  which  are  three  little  T  hreads, 
which  is  what  we  call  Saffron . 

The  beft  Saffron ,  and  which  is  moft  valu¬ 
ed,  is  that  of  Botjlue  in  Gatinois ,  where  it  is 
husbanded  with  great  Care,  being  almoft  all 
the  Riches  of  the  Country.  They  Plant  the 
Onions,  or  Bulbs  of  Saffron ,  in  Spring- 
Time,  io  Rows  like  the  Vines,  a  Foot  deep 
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in  the  Earth  :  The  firft  Year  it  brings  nothing 
but  the  Herb,  or  Leaves  which  remain  green 
all  the  Winter  long,  ’till  the  Beginning  of 
Summer,  after  which  the  Leaves  fall  or 
dye.  The  fécond  Year  it  returns  with  a 
gridelin  Flower,  in  the  middle  of  which 
there  are  three,  little,  reddifh  Threads , 
which  is  the  Saffron;  when  it  is  ready  to  be 
gathered,  which  is  in  September  and  October , 
they  gather  it  before  the  Sun  rifes,  and  then 
they  retire  with  what  they  have  got;  and 
after  it  is  clean  they  lay  it  upon  Hurdles, 
or  bake  Stones,  under  which  is  a  little  Fire  to 

I  dry  it:  The  next  Day  they  return  to  gather 
fuch  as  is  fprung  afrefh  lines  the  other  was 
got;  for  it  is  a  wonderful  Thing  that  thefe 
Bulbs  recover  again  in  four  and  twenty 
Hours,  and  continue  feveral  Days  to  be 
gather’d  and  dry ’d,  ’till  the  Roots  will  yield 
no  more. 

There  grows  in  France  feveral  other  Sorts 
of  Saffron ,  as  that  of  Orange ,  Touloufe ,  An- 
gouleme ,  of  Menille  in  Normandy  ;  but  the 
Laft  is  the  worff  of  all,  and  none  of  the 
other  three  are  fo  fine  as  the  t:\iQGatinois; 

;  for  which  Reafon  it  is  preferr’d  before  all  the 
Reft  :  And  to  have  the  Quality  or  Virtue  re¬ 
quired  in  it  the  Chives ,  Threads  or  Hairs, 
which  are  call’d  the  Saffron,  muft  be  of  a 
beautiful  Colour,  long  and  large,  well  tufted, 
of  a  fine  red,  good  Smell,  with  the  feweft 
yellow  Threads,  and  as  dry  as  is  polfible. 

Saffron  is  much  us’d  in  Medicine,  being, 
one  of  the  belt  Cordials  we  have.  It  ferves 
for  feveral  Ufes,  becaufe  of  its  yellow  Dye, 

'  The  Germans,  Dutch  and  Englijh ,  are  fuch 
Admirers  of  the  Gatinois  Saffron ,  that  they 
tranfport  great  Quantities  of  it  every  Year, 
in  Times  of  Peace,  into  their  own  Coun¬ 
tries.  |  Here  we  find  our  Author's  Love  for  his 
own  Country ,  or  Ignorance  of  the  Goodnefs  of 
Englifh  Saffron ,  which  is  preferable  to  any  other 
in  the  World  befides ,  has  led  him  into  a  palpa - 
hie  MiflakeA] 

As  there  is  a  great  deal  of  Saffron-Powder 
fold,  fo  it  is  generally  a  Cheat  upon  honeft 
People,  that  being  almoft  only  fold  in  Pow- 
j{  der,  which  ha,s  been  us’d  before  hand  by  the 
:  Druggift,  or  Apothecary,  to  make  T'indures, 
ii;  Spirits,  or  the  like,  with.  We  have  Saffron 
:i(  brought  from  Spain  that  is  good  for  little  or 
j|  nothing;  for  befides  the  Cheat  that  may  be 
(  impos’d  upon  us  by  their  Pradice,  they 

/  ' 
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fpoil  the  Saffron  entirely,  thro’  their  Igno¬ 
rance,  which  makes  them  believe  that  the 
Saffron  will  not  keep  without  it  be  put  in 
Oil.  The  Antients  made  Pafislles  with  Saf¬ 
fron,  Myrrh,  Rofes,  Almonds,  Gum-Ara- 
bick  and  Wine;  formerly  they  were  brought 
from  Syria  and  us’d  for  fore  Eyes,  and  to  pro¬ 
voke  Urine:  This  Pafte,  or  Troche,  was 
call’d  Crocomagma ,  and  by  us  Pafttlles ,  or 
Saffron  Troches;  but  this  Remedy  is  little 
known,  and  of  lefs  Ufe  at  Prefent.  There 
may  be  a  Salt  and  Extrad  made  from  Saffron, 
but  the  Dearnefs  of  ’em  is  the  Reafon  there 
are  none  made. 

4.  Of  Bafiard-  Saffron, 

BAftard-Saffron  is  a  very  common  Plant, 
which  grows  about  two  Foot  high,  fur- 
nifh’d  with  Leaves  that  are  rough,  pointed 
longifh,  green  and  flalh’d  ;  at  the  End  of 
each  Branch  arifes  a  husky  Plead,  of  the 
Bignefs  of  one’s  Thumb  End,  and  of  a  white 
Colour:  From  this  Head  come  feveral  red 
and  yellow  Filaments,  or  Threads,  which  is 
what  we  call  German  Saffron,  Baffard-SaF 
fron,  or  Flowers  of  Carthamum:  But  as 
they  cannot  propagate  this  at  Paris ,  but  with 
great  Trouble,  we  have  it  brought  from  Al- 
face ,  and  both  Sides  the  Rhine ,  where  they 
cultivate  it  carefully.  It  grows  plentifully 
in  Provence ,  efpecially  on  the  Side  of  Selon % 
and  other  Places, 

"Phis  Saffron  is  in  great  Vogue  among  the 
Feather-Sellers ,  and  for  making  Spanijh-red, 
but  without  any  Life  in  Phyfick,  which  is 
quite  the  Reverfe  of  the  other  that  is  fo 
ufeful  in  Medicine.  As  for  this  Saffron, 
which  yields  a  Grain  or  Seed,  the  Apotheca¬ 
ries  ufe  it,  after  having  cleans'd  it  well  in  the 
Compofition  of  their  Tablets  of  Diacartha- 
mum ,  which  this  is  the  Bafis  of:  Upon  this 
Account  they  bear  the  Name.  Chufe  fuch 
Seed  as  is  heavy,  well  fed,  clean,  new  and 
dry,  as  can  be  got,  and  lee  that  it  be  not 
mix’d  with  Melon,  or  Gourd-Seed  ;  to  di- 
fiinguifli  betwixt  which,  know  that  the  true 
Carthamum  is  round  at  one  End,  and  pointed 
at  the  other;  betides  that,  it  is  never  fo 
white  as  the  Melon- Seed, 

Q  j.  Of 
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5.  Of  Safran um ,  or  the  lefs  Baflard 

Saffron . 


in  Collyries,  to  preferve  the  Eyes  in  the 
fmall  Pox»  It  enters  the  Compofition  of 
fome  Plaiders,  particularly  Oxycroceum ,  but 
is  chiefly  us’d  internally. 


THERE  is  another  Baflard- Saffron , 
brought  from  the  Levant,  about  Alex¬ 
andria ,  &c.  which  is  in  little  Threads  or 
Chives,  extremely  floe  and  fmall,  curl’d  and 
reddifh. 

This  Saffron  is  alfo  a  kind  of  Carthamum , 
which  differs  not  from  that  afore,  but  only  as 
it  is  much  lefs.  We  chufe  this  Flower  of  the 
higheil  Colour,  and  fined  Red,  and  likewife 
as  frefli  as  we  can  meet  with.  The  Ufe  of 
it  is  for  the  Dyers  about  Lyons  and  fours, 
where  they  con  fume  the  greated  Share  to 
make  their  Colours  fine,  as  the  bright  Spanijh 
Carnation,  and  the  like. 

Crocus ,  or  Crocus  Sativusi  accor- 
L emery,  ding  toTournefort  and  Bauhinus,  in 
Englifh,  Saffron,  is  a  Plant  which 
bears  feveral  long  Leaves,  very  narrow,  and 
farrow’d.  It  fprings  about  the  End  of  Au- 
guft,  or  Beginning  of  September,  with  a  low 
Stalk,  or  rather  Foot,  which  fupports  a 
fingie  Flower,  fomething  refembling  that  of 
the  Colchicum,  or  difpos’d  like  the  Flower- de- 
Lis  ,  but  much  lefs,  being  divided  into  fix 
Parts,  of  a  blue  Colour,  mix’d  with  red  and 
Purple  ;  in  the  Middle  of  which  Flower  rife 
three  fmall  Threads,  in  the  Nature  of  a  Tuft* 
but  divided,  and  of  a  fine  Colour  and  Smell, 
which  ,  when  gather’d  and  dry’d ,  is  the 
Saffron. 

The  Root  of  it  is  a  Bulb  as  large  as  a 
Chefnut,  and  fome  times  bigger,  flelhy,  fweet 
to  theTafle,  and  cover’d  with  white  or  afh- 
colour’d  Tunicles  or  Coats,  lupplied  exter¬ 
nally  with  a  great  many  Fibres,  whereby  ’tis 
faden’d  to  the  Ground.  They  cultivate  this 
Plant  in  feveral  Parts  of  France  [ as  obferv'dby 
Pomet,]  but  the  bed  is  that  of  Gatinois,  and 
and  the  word  from  Normandy .  Chufe  your 
Saffron  new  and  frefh,  that  is  well  dried  and 
oily  ;  but  take  care  that  it  be  not  artificial,  by 
keeping  it  in  oily  Skins  or  Bladders*  as  is 
us’d  by  fome.  Let  it  be  of  a  red  Colour* 
with  as  little  Yellow  among  it  as  may  be. 
It  abounds  with  an  exalted  Oil,  mix’d  with 
volatile  Salt  ;  and  is  cordial,  pe&oral,  ano¬ 
dyne,  hyfterick,  alexiteria),  aperitive,  us'd 
fometimes  as  a  Redorative  in  our  Food,  and 


6.  Balauftians,  or  the  wild  Pome¬ 
granate, 

H  E  Balauftians  are  Flowers 
of  the  wild  Pomegranate,  Pometi 
which  are  brought  from  feveral 
Parts  of  the  Levant  We  fell  two  forts  of 
Balauflians,  namely,  the  fine  and  the  com** 
mon.  We  mean  by  the  fine  the  Husks,  to¬ 
gether  with  their  Flowers  ;  and  the  com¬ 
mon  have  nothing  but  the  Husk.  Th z  Ba¬ 
lauflians  have  no  extraordinary  Ufe  in  Me¬ 
dicine,  only  as  they  are  powerful  Adringents^ 
however,  make  choice  of  fuch  as  are  frefli, 
well  fupplied  with  Flowers  of  a  deep  Colour, 
that  is,  a  fine  Velvet  Red,  as  little  mix’d  with 
Chaff  and  Dirt  as  poffible.  The  common 
fort  are  not  worth  regard,  being  in  a  Manner 
wholly  ufelefs. 

As  to  the  dome  dick  Pomegranate,  we  ne¬ 
ver  fell  it  with  the  Flowers,  becaufe  they 
will  not  keep  like  the  wild  ;  but  indead  of 
that,  we  have  plenty  of  them  brought  from 
Provence  and  Languedoc,  ;as  a  Fruit  that  is 
very  agreeable  to  eat,  as  well  as  ufeful  in 
Phyfick,  the  Juice  ferving  to  make  Syrup 
with.  We  fell  more  of  the  Rind  of  the 
Pomegranate,  as  being  mod  adringent  ;  but 
take  care  that  it  be  well  dried,  and  do  not 
fine  11  mudy:  For  the  mod  part  of  them  who 
fell  P  ome gran  ate -Book ,  fell  nothing  but  fuch 
as  hath  been  dry’d  whole,  without  emptying, 
and  when  they  are  dry’d,  and  come  to  be 
us’d,  they  have  fuch  an  ugly  Tade,  that  they 
are  rather  fit  to  make  one  lick,  than  relieve 
him. 

We  fell  a  dry’d  ConferVe  of  Pomegranate, 
Which  is  nothing  elfe  but  Sugar  diffblv’d  in 
the  Juice,  which  gives  it  a  red  Colour,  with 
the  Addition  of  a  little  Cochineal,  Cream  of 
Tartar,  and  Alum.  This  Conferveis difficult 
to  make,  becaufe,  if  the  Confe&ioner  knows 
not  how  to  work  theConferve,  he  will  never 
be  able  to  gain  his  Point,  becaufe  of  the  fmall 
Quantity  of  Alum  which  he  is  obliged  to  mix 
with  it,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  World 
more  contrary  to  Sugar  ;  which  (hews  the  Er¬ 
ror 
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ror  of  thofe,  who  fay  that  they  mix  Alum 
with  Sugar  to  refine  it;  and  what  we  here 
affert,  is  fo  true,  that  four  Ounces  of  Alum 
is  capable  of  hindring  two  thoufand  Weight 
of  Sugar  from  incorporating.  But  to  come 
to  our  Conferve,  only  a  little  Alum  mud  be 
added  to  the  Sugar  and  Juice  of  the  Pome¬ 
granate,  while  moifi,  and  afterwards  they 
muft  dry  in  the  Air  together  :  For,  in  a  word, 
Alum  is  to  Sugar  as  Oil  to  Ink. 

Punic  a  Malus ,  or  the  Pomegra - 
L  emery,  nate,  is  a  Shrub,  whereof  there  are 
two  Kinds;  one  cultivated  or  do- 
meflick,  and  the  other  wild.  The  firfi  is 
call’d,  by  *Tournefort ,  &c.  Punica  qua  malum 
Granatum  fert ,  that  which  produces  the 
Pomegranate  ;  by  Parkinfon  and  C.  Bauhinus , 
it  is  call’d  Malus  Punica  fativa  :  The  Branches 
are  fmall,  angular,  armed  with  Thorns  ; 
the  Bark  is  reddifh,  the  Leaves  are  fmall, 
and  refemble  thofe  of  the  Myrtle,  but  lefs 
pointed,  hanging  by  reddifh  Stalks,  ofa  flrong 
Smell,  when  they  are  crufh’d  or  bruifed.  The 
Flower  is  large,  beautiful  and  red,  inclining 
to  Purple,  compos’d  of  feveral  Leaves,  like 
aRofe  in  the  Hollow  of  a  Cup,  reprefenting 
a  little  Basket  of  Flowers  ;  the  Cup  is  ob¬ 
long,  hard,  purplifh,  large  at  the  Top,  hav¬ 
ing,  in  fome  meafure,  the  Figure  of  a  Bell; 
they  call  it  Cytinus .  At  the  Bottom  comes  a 
Fruit  after  the  Flower  is  gone,  which  grows 
into  a  large  round  Apple,  adorn’d  with  a 
Crown,  form’d  by  the  Top  of  the  Cup;  the 
Bark  is  as  hard  as  Leather,  of  a  purple  Hue, 
dark  without  and  yellow  within.  This  Ap¬ 
ple  is  call’d,  in  Latin ,  Malum  Punicum ,  feu 
Granatum ,  the  Pomegranate  in  Englifr.  It  is 
divided  internally  into  feveral  Partitions  full 
of  Seed,  heap’d  one  upon  another,  being 
fiefliy,  of  a  fine  red  Colour,  abounding  with 
a  very  pleafant  Juice,  each  of  which  con¬ 
tain  ,  in  the  middle  of  them,  an  oblong 
Grain,  yellow,  and  fometimes  very  irregu¬ 
larly  form’d. 

There  are  three  Sorts  of  Pomegranates 
which  differ  in  Tafie  ;  the  one  Sort  are 
eager,  or  fharp,  the  other  fweet,  and  fome 
are^  betwixt  both;  manifefily  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  prevailing,  call’d  vinous. 
Thefe  Pomegranates  are  improv’d  in7  our 
Gardens,  efpecially  in  all  the  warm  Coun¬ 
tries,  as  Spain ,  Italy ,  France ,  &c. 

The  fécond  Sort  is  call’d  Punica  Sylvejlr is , 


the  wild  Pomegranate  :  This  is  a  Shrub  like 
the  former,  but  more  rough  and  thorny  : 
They  gather  the  Flowers  when  in  their 
Prime,  and  are  what  they  call  Balaujiia ,  or 
Balauflians  \  thefe  are  dry’d  to  keep,  which 
the  Merchant  brings  from  the  Levant.  The 
wild  Pomegranate  grows  only  in  the  hot 
Countries,  contains  in  it  a  good  deal  of 
Flegm,  Oil,  and  effential  or  acid  Salt. 

The  Balauftians  ought  to  be  chofe  new, 
large,  fair,  well  blown,  of  a  deep  Colour, 
or  reddifh  Purple,,  affording  Plenty  of  vola¬ 
tile  Salt  and  effential  Oil:  They  are  proper 
for  Bloody-Fiuxes,  Diarrhoea ,  Ruptures,  to 
flop  a  Gonorrhoea,  Whites  in  Women,  and 
fpitting  of  Blood.  The  Bark  is  us’d  for  the 
fame  Intentions. 

The  Juice  of  the  Pomegranate ,  which  is 
fharp  or  acid,  is  mod  valued  in  Phyfick,  as 
proper  to  fortify  the  Stomach,  flop  Vomiting 
and  Loofnefs,  precipitate  bile  and  choler.* 
The  Seed  is  likewife  afiringent,  and  us’d  in 
Injedlions.  There  is  found  upon  the  Rocks 
in  the  Sea  a  Stone,  in  Shape  of  an  Apple, 
which  both  in  Figure  and  Colour  refembles 
this,  and  therefore  is  call’d  a  Sea  Pomegranate, 

7.  Of  Arabian  Stœchas . 

HE  Stœchas ,  very  improperly 
call’d  the  Arabian  Stœchas ,  Bornet*- 
being  that  which  we  fejl  ,  is 
brought  to  us  from  no  other  Part  than  Pro¬ 
vence  and  Languedoc ,  where  it  grows  plenti¬ 
fully.  It  is  the  Flower  of  a  Plant  which  has 
very  narrow  green  Leaves  ;  this  Flower 
comes  in  the  Nature  and  Figure  of  Spike, 
of  the  Size  of  one’s  Finger  End,  from  whence 
arife  little  blue  Flowers,  almofl  like  a  Vio¬ 
let. 

The  greateft  Part  of  the  Stœchas  we  fell, 
comes  from  MarJeilles ,  by  reafon  of  the 
Plenty  they  have  in  the  Ifles  of  Hyeres ,  for 
which  Reafon  it  went  formerly  by  that  Name. 
The  little  Ufe  this  Flower  is  of,  in  Phyfick, 
makes  it  that  we  fell  but  fmall  Quantities,  it 
having  little  or  no  Tafie,  Smell  or  Vir¬ 
tue. 

There  is  another  Stœchas  we  fell  befidcs, 
whofe  Flowers  are  of  a  Citron  Colour, 
which  has  occafion’d  fome  to  give  it  the 
Name  of  the  yellow  Amaranthus  ;  but  the 
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little  Ufe  that  is  made  of  it,  gives  me  no 
Encouragement  to  fay  any  thing  farther,  but 
that  it  is  a  very  common  Plant  in  Provence 
and  Languedoc.  The  Arabian  Stœchas  grows 
lb  large  and  thick  in  Spain,  that  it  is  found 
as  big  ap-  one’s  little  Finger,  and  the  Spikes  or 
Heads  fometimes  white.  The  chief  Ufe  of 
it  is  for  i  reaele,  wherein  there  needs  no  far¬ 
ther  Diredion  but  to  chufe  it  frefli,  good, 
dean  and  near. 

Stœchas  Purpurea ,  according  to 
Lemery.  Bauhinus  and  Pourneforti  is  a  beau¬ 
tiful  Plant,  which  bears,  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  a  Shrub,  feveral  Stalks,  or  Rods,  of 
a  Foot  and  a  half,  or  two  Foot  high,  woody, 
and  divided  into  feveral  Branches.  The 
Leaves  are  like  thofe  of  Lavender,  but  much 
lefs,  narrower  and  whiter.  The  Tops  fupport 
or  carry  Ears,  or  husky  Heads  that  are  ob¬ 
long,  mounted  each  on  a  Clufler  of  Leaves, 
and  adorn’d  with  little  Flowers,  purple  or 
bluifh,  difpos’d  in  Rows  the  Length  of  the 
Head.  There  fucceeds  from  each  of  the 
Flowers  four  Seeds,  that  are  ahnoft  round, 
blackifh,  and  enclos’d  in  a  Covering,  which 
ferves  as  a  Cup  to  the  Flower.  The  Roots 
are  woody.  All  the  Plant  has  an  aromatick 
Smell,  with  a  Tafte  fomething  acrid  and  bit¬ 
ter.  It  grows  in  great  plenty  in  Languedoc , 
Provence ,  and  the  Hies  of  Hyeres ,  call’d  by 
the  Antients  the  Stœchas  IJlands .  It  delights 
in  dry  and  Tandy  Ground,  and  is  brought  dry 
to  theShops,  where  the  Flowers  are  only  us’d. 
It  is  call’d  Arabian  Stœchas ,  becaufe  the  grea- 
te(l  Quantities  are  brought  from  thence.  It 
is  attenuating,  deterdve,  aperitive,  cephalick, 
hyderick,  drengtheos  and  comforts  the  Brain, 
provokes  Urine  and  theTerms,  redds  Poifon, 
and  expels  Melancholy. 

Some  fay  this  Plant  grows  near  the  Rhine  ; 
that  it  has  a  pretty  large  Flower,  much  of 
the  Shape  of  Hops,  of  a  fragrant  Smell  ; 
that  when  growing  they  are  yellow  and 
bluifh,  but  when  dried,  of  a  brown  Colour, 
and  in  Knobs.  Thofe  which  are  the  larged, 
bed  fcented,  and  lead  broken,  are  the  bed. 
Thefe  Flowers  are  diaphoretick  and  vulne¬ 
rary,  us’d  chiefly  in  Difeafes  of  the  Head 
and  Nerves,  and  by  their  Fume  they  dry  up 
Defluxions.  They  may  be  us’d  in  Powder, 
from  a  Dram  to  two  Drams.  A  Lixivium , 
or  Lye,  of  the  Afhes  in  fair  Water,  will  kill 
Lice  and  Nits  in  the  Head.  The  Spirit  of 


this  Flower  is  reckon’d  excellent  again d  git 
cold  Difeafes  of  the  Womb,  together  with 
Wind,  Gripes,  and  Convulfions  ;  and  exceeds 
Hungary- Water  internally  or  externally.  The 
Syrup  of  Stœchas  is  given  in  Coughs,  Ca¬ 
tarrhs  and  Barrennefs. 

3.  Of  Rofemary. 

TY  O Ternary  is  a  Plant  fo  common, 

XV  it  wou’d  be  a  needlefs  thing  to  PomcL 
amufe  any  Body  with  a  Defcription 
of  it  ;  but  the  confl'erable  Sale  there  is  of 
what  is  produc’d  from  it,  engages  me  to 
treat  of  it.  Therefore  I  (hall  begin  with  the 
Oil,  which  is  made  from  Leaves,  Flowers, 
Stalk  and  all,  by  means  of  a  common  Alem- 
bick,  with  a  reafonable  or  fufficient  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Water  ;  by  which  means  we  have 
a  white,  clear,  penetrating,  and  fragrant 
Oil,  endow’d  with  a  great  many  excellent 
Qualities  and  Virtues  :  But  the  Dearnefs  of 
this  Oil,  by  reafon  of  the  fmall  Quantity 
that  is  made,  occafions  certain  People  to  a- 
dulterate  it,  with  mixing  a  confiderable  Part 
of  the  Spirit  of  Wine,  well  deflegmated, 
and  fo  they  confound  Oil  of  Spike,  Laven¬ 
der,  and  other  aromatick  Oils  ;  tho’  it  is 
eafy  to  diftinguilh  Oil  of  Rofemary,  as  be¬ 
ing  white,  clear,  and  tranfparent,  which,  if 
mix’d,  it  will  not  be  fo  pure,  tho’  it  may 
retain  a  fweet  Smell,  and  be  very  penetra¬ 
ting. 

1  he  Ufe  of  this  Oil,  which  is  call’d  the 
EfFence  or  Quinteflence  of  Rofemary,  is  not 
very  conflderable  in  Medicine  ;  but  ’tis  very 
much  ufed  by  the  Perfumers  to  aromatife 
their  Liquors,  Wafh- Balls,  &c.  And  fome 
efteem  it  greatly  for  the  Cure  of  Wounds,  as 
a  very  fpecifick  Balfam  ;  which  has  given  oc¬ 
casion  to  fome  Strollers  and  Mountebanks 
to  make  it  a  mighty  Commodity,  and  Iwear 
that  it  is  true  Oil  or  EfFence  of  Rofemary, 
when  what  they  fell  for  it  is  nothing  but  Oil 
of  Turpentine,  and  Pitch,  melted  together, 
and  colour’d  "with  OrcaneU 

The  next  Merchandize  we  fell  that  comes 
from  Rofemary,  is  the  Queen  of  Hungary's 
Water,  which  has  made  luch  a  noile  in'  the 
World  for  fo  many  Years  together,  and  is 
pretended  to  be  a  Secret  deliver’d  by  a  Her¬ 
mit  to  a  certain  Queen  of  Hungary,  The 
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great  Virtues  appropriated  to  this  Water 
mud  be  owing  to  the  Spirit  of  Wine  and 
Roiemary  dowers,  from  which  two  things  it 
is  only  made.  But  there  are  a  thoufand 
Cheats  impofed  upon  the  World  by  thofe 
who  pretend  to  have  the  true  Recei  pt  of 
making  the  right  Hungary  Water:  And  thefe 
are  the  People,  generally,  that  fpoil  this 
Medicine,  by  making  it  of  the  word  Mate¬ 
rials,  and  in -ordinary  coarfe  VefTels  ;  as 
their  Manner  is  to  take  the  whole  Plant  of 
Rofemary,  infufe  it  in  Aqua  Vita,  or  com¬ 
mon  Spirits,  and  fo  diftil  it  in  an  Iron  Pot, 
with  an  earthen  Cap  fix’d  to  it.  You  have  it 
defcrib’d  at  large,  and  the  bed  Methods  of 
preparing  it,  by  Mr.  Verni,  Mader-Apothe- 
cary  of  Montpellier ,  in  his  Pharmacopoeia ,  or 
Treatife  of  didill  d  Waters,  pag.%19.  and 
Mr.  C haras  in  his  Chymical  Pharmacopoeia , 
pag.  632-* 

The  Ufe  of  Hungary  Water  is  fo  univer- 
fal,  and  the  pretended  Virtues  fo  many,  that 
it  wou’d  be  endlefs  to  attempt  to  enumerate 
them;  befides,  there  are  fo  many  Treatifes 
take  notice  thereof,  that  it  wou’d  be  aWork 
altogether  needlels. 

We  lik  ewife  fell  the  dry ’d  Flowers,  and 
Seed  and  Salt  of  Rofemary,  but  in  little  Quan¬ 
tities  of  thefe.  We  have  likewife  a  liquid 
Conferve  of  the  Flowers  ;  befides  which, 
they  bring  us  from  Languedoc  and  Provence 
Oil  of  Spike,  which  is  made  of  the  Flowers 
and  the  fmall  Leaves  of  a  Plant  which  the 
Botanids  call  Spica,  five  Lavendula  mas ,  vel 
Nardus  Italien ,  aut  Pfeudo-Nardus ,  which  lig¬ 
nifies  Spike,  Male  Lavender,  Italian ,  or  Ba- 
dard  Nard  ;  and  thefe  grow  common  in  Lan¬ 
guedoc  and  Provence ,  and  upon  all  the  Moun¬ 
tains  thereabouts. 

This  Oil  of  Rofemary  is  proper  for  feveral 
forts  of  People  ;  as  Painters,  Farriers,  and 
others;  befides  its  Ufe  in  Phyfick,  wherein 
it  is  accounted  cephalick,  neurotick,  car- 
diack,  domachick,  and  uterine;  a  great 
Strengthener  of  any  weaken’d  Part,  efpecial- 
ly  the  Head  or  Nerves  ;  excellent  againd 
Vertigo’s,  Lethargy,  Apoplexy,  Epilepfy, 
Palfy,  Convulfions,  Syncope,  Fainting-Fits, 
Palpitation  of  the  Heart  ;  a  good  Specifick 
to  drengthen  the  Eye-fight,  and  open  Ob- 
drudions  of  the  optick  Nerves,  cure  a  fiink- 
ing  Breath,  and  relieve  in  the  Spleen  and 
Jaundice,  We  fell  in  our  Shops,  with  this, 
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Oils  of  Lavender,  Marjoram,  Thyme,  Sage, 
Mint,  and  other  aromatick  Plants. 

Ilofmarinus  hortenjis  angujliore  fo¬ 
lio ,  according  to  C.  Bauhinus  and  Lemery , 
‘Tournefort  ;  or,  the  Garden- Rofe- 
mary  with  the  narrow  Leaf.  This  is  a  woody 
Shrub,  whofe  Stalk  grows  four  or  five  Foot 
high,  and  fometimes  much  more,  having  fe¬ 
veral  long  Branches,  afh-colour’d,  on  which 
grow  long  narrow  Leaves,  that  are  hard  and 
diff,  of  a  brownifn  green  without,  and  whi- 
tifh  underneath  ;  a  little  fucculent,  of  a 
drong  Smell,  aromatick,  and  of  a  pleafanr, 
agreeable,  biting  Tade.  The  Flowers  are 
fmall,  but  numerous,  mix’d  among  the 
Leaves,  each  of  which  has  a  Tail  cut  at  the 
Top  into  two  Lips,  of  a  pale  blue  Colour, 
inclining  to  white;  of  a  Tweeter  Smell  than 
the  Leaves.  When  the  Flowers  are  fall’n, 
there  follows  fome  little  Seeds,  that  are  al» 
mod  round,  join’d  four  together,  and  en¬ 
clos’d  in  a  Capfula ,  or  Covering,  which 
ferves  as  a  Cup  to  the  Flower.  The  Roots  are 
fmall  and  fibrous*  They  cultivate  this  Shrub 
in  Gardens,  but  it  grows  without  Improve¬ 
ment  near  Narbonne  in  Languedoc ,  and  flow¬ 
ers  in  May  and  'June,  The  Flower  is  call’d 
Anthos ,  which  is  as  much  as  to  fay,  the  Flower , 
by  way  of  Excellence.  Both  the  Leaf  and 
Flower  is  us’d  in  Medicine  ;  but  thofe  of 
Languedoc  are  to  be  valued  before  any  of  the 
more  northern  Parts  of  France ,  becaufe  the 
Heat  of  the  Climate  renders  the  Plant  there 
more  fpirituous  and  bitter.  It  yields  a  large 
Quantity  of  elfential  Oil  and  volatile  Salr, 
befides  fix’d  Salt,  which  it  affords  great 
Plenty  of,  by  burning  to  Allies,  making  â 
Lye  of  them,  then  filtering,  and  afterwards 
evaporating  in  a  Sand  Furnace  to  a  due 
Drynefs. 

9.  Of  Dodder  of  Thyme* 

Pithy  mum  is  a  Plant  like  a  Bufli  of 
Hair,  found  upon  feveral  Sim-  Pomet •. 
pies,  as  upon  Thyme,  from  whence 
it  took  the  Name  of  Epithymum ,  or  Thyme- 
Weed.  We  fell  two  forts  of  it,  to  wit,  the 
Epithymum  of  Candia ,  and  that  of  Venice  : 
The  fird  in  long  Threads,  of  a  brownifh  Co¬ 
lour,  and  pretty  aromatick  Smell.  The  fé¬ 
cond  fort,  on  the  contrary,  is  very  little,  and 
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curled,  and  has  a  great  deal  Wronger  Smell 
than  the  other.  There  is  a  third  Sort  of 
Epithymum ,  which  our  Herbarifts  fell  by 
the  Name  of  Country  Epithymum  ;  but  this 
Is  good  for  nothing  at  all,  having  neither 
Smell  nor  Tafte,  which  is  the  very  reverfe  of 
the  two  former,  which  you  ought  to  chufe 
frefb,  odoriferous,  and  the  leaft  bruis’d  that 
can  be.  This  Dodder  is  of  fome  Ufe  in 
Phyfick,  as  entring  into  feveral  Galenical 
Compofitions. 

There  is  another  Dodder  we  fell,  more  of 
the  Nature  of  the  Plant  it  dings  to  ;  we  call 
It  Cufcuta ,  Podagra ,  Angina  Lini ,  Dodder , 
iVithwinde,  Gout- Herb,  &c.  This  Plant  is  the 
fame  thing  with  the  Epithymum,  having  no 
Difference  ;  but  according  to  the  Plants  it 
climbs  upon,  it  changes  its  Name.  And  to 
prove  what  I  fay,  1  (hall  relate  what  Mr.  7W- 
nefort  gave  me  in  Writing. 

The  Cufcuta ,  fays  he,  is  a  Plant  of  a  lin¬ 
gular  kind.  It  comes  from  a  very  fmall 
Seed,  that  produces  long  Threads  or  Strings, 
that  are  as  fine  as  Hairs,  which  perifh  every 
Year  with  the  Root.  If  they  find  any  ad¬ 
jacent  Plant,  upon  which  they  can  wind  or 
twill:  themfelves,  they  catch  hold  of  the 
Stalks  or  Branches,  and  draw  their  Nourifh- 
ment  from  the  Bark  of  the  Plants.  Ic  bears 
feveral  Flowers,  at  equal  Difiance,  gather’d 
into  little  Balls.  The  Flowers  are  like  little 
Cups,  white,  tending  to  a  Flefii  Colour, 
membranous,  and  fill’d  with  four  or  five 
Seeds,  fmall,  brown,  or  greenifb,  as  little  as 
Poppy-Seeds. 

This  Plant  grows  indifferently  on  all  forts  of 
Kerbs,  and  there  are  above  a  hundred  Plants 
to  which  it  clings  ;  and  it  is  believ’d  that  this 
receives  its  Subfiance  from  thofe  Plants  which 
it  furrounds,  and  likewife  partakes  of  the 
fame  Qualities  ;  fo  commonly  the  Dodder , 
that  grows  upon  Flax,  or  Flaxweed,  is  what 
we  mean  by  this  Cufcuta,  as  that  which  grows 
upon  Thyme  is  the  Epithymum.  It  corrobo¬ 
rates  the  Parts*,  opens  Obfirudions  of  the 
Vifcera ,  and  pafFes  by  Urine. 

Epithymum ,  five ,  Cufcuta  minor, 
Lemery .  is  a  kind  of  Cufcuta,  or  Doddey, 
that  is  firingy,  and  winds  it  (elf 
upon  any  Plant  it  approaches,  being  of  a 
reddiflh  brown  Colour,  and  having  a  plea- 
fant  fragrant  Smell  ;  that  which  has  fewefi 
Stalks  in  it  is  to  be  prefer’d.  By  feeing  how 
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Dodder  grows  upon  Nettles,  Hemp,  we 
may  apprehend  what  it  is  like.  It  is  brought 
to  us  out  of  "Turkey,  Italy ,  Venice,  and  other 
Parts  of  th zStreights.  It  is  reckon’d  amongft 
Catharticks,  and  faid  to  purge  watery  Hu¬ 
mours,  and  Melancholy  ;  is  aperitive,  arthri- 
tick  ;  purifies  and  cleanfes  the  Blood  ;  is 
good  for  the  Spleen  and  Hypochondria ,  Wind, 
Rheumatifm,  and  Gout ,  being  beaten  to 
Powder,  or  taken  in  Infufion  in  Water, 
Wine,  or  Whey. 

io.  Of  Spikenard. 

SPikenard,  or  Indian  Hard,  is  a 

kind  of  Ear  of  the  Length  and  Pomet* 
Thicknefs  of  one’s  Finger,  adorn’d 
with  little  brown  Hair,  or  Nap,  that  is 
rough,  coming  from  a  fmall  Root  of  the 
Size  of  a  Quill.  They  pretend  that  the 
Spikenard  grows  in  Tufts  or  Bufhes,  and  that 
it  raifes  a  Flower  from  the  Ground,  upon  a 
(lender  long  Stalk;  but  as  I  never  faw  one 
upon  a  Stem,  I  have  fet  ft  down  in  the  Man¬ 
ner  as  we  fell  it,  according  to  the  Figure  en- 
grav’d  with  the  Root,  to  (hew  that  it  is  not 
fo  fmall  and  (lender  as  Authors  wou’d 
make  it. 

We  fell  three  forts  of  Spikenard,  namely,, 
the  Indian  Spikenard ,  fo  call’d ,  becaufe  it 
comes  from  India,  whereof  there  are  two 
forts,  viz.  the  great  and  the  fmall.  The  fé¬ 
cond  is  the  Ts/IomiuvSw- Spikenard,  which  is 
brought  from  Dauphiny.  And  the  third  is  the 
Celtick- Spikenard.  The  fmall  Indian  Spikenard 
is  according  as  it  is  exprefs’d  in  the  Figure; 
of  a  bitter  Tafie,  and  a  firong  difagreeable 
Smell  ;  and  the  large  is  of  the  Length  and 
Thicknefs  of  one’s  Finger,  and  much  of  the 
fame  Quality,  except  that  it  is  ufually  brown¬ 
er,  and  more  upon  the  red. 

As  to  the  Celtick  Nard ,  it  is  in  little  (bel¬ 
ly  Roots,  full  of  pretty  long  Fibres,  from 
whence  arife  little  long  Leaves,  that  are- 
narrow  at  Bottom,  and  large  towards  the 
Middle,  and  a  little  (harp  at  the  End  ;  of 
yellow  Colour,  fomething  upon  the  red  ; 
when  they  are  dry’d,  they  are  fit  for  trans¬ 
porting,  In  the  Middle  of  the  Leaves  comes 
a  little  Stalk,  about  half  a  Foot  high,  at 
the  end  of  which  are  many  fmall  Flow¬ 
ers,  of  a  Gold  Colour,  fhap’d  like  Stars. 

This 
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1  This  Spikenard  is  brought  us  in  Bunches  from 
if  different  Parts,  but  thegreated  Plenty  comes 
1  from  the  Alps,  from  whence  we  have  it  by  the 
Way  of  Marfeilles  or  R  oüen.  The  Ufe  of 
this  is  only  for  the  great  Treacle,  where  it 
undergoes  a  long  and  difficult  Preparation  ; 
for  they  are  forc’d  to  put  this,  fometime,  in 
a  Cellar  to  make  it  moid,  that  this  little 
Root  may  peel,  which  is  the  only  Part  that 
jl  Is  put  into  the  faid  Compolition.  One  ought 
to  take  Care  of  feveral  little  extraneous 
Plants,  which  are  ulually  found  mix’d  with 
it;  as  Bafiard  Spikenard ,  Hirculus ,  or  the  like. 
Chufe  all  the  Kinds  las  frelh  and  fragrant  as 
poffible. 

A Tardus  Celtica ,  or  SpicaCeltica ,  is 
Lernery ,  a  little  knotty  Root,  yellowifh  and 
aromatick,  being  form’d  like  an  Ear, 
from  whence  it  takes  the  Name  of  Spike  or 
Spica.  It  bears  fine,  fmall  Fibres,  or  (lender 
Tails,  pretty  long,  which  fupport  lmall,  ob¬ 
long  Leaves ,  narrow  at  the  Bottom,  large 
or  broad  in  the  Middle,  and  end  in  a  Point 
of  a  yellow  Colour.  There  rifes,  among 
the  Stalks  a  little  Stem  of  about  half  a 
Foot  high,  bearing,  on  the  Top,  a  good 
many  Flowers  in  Form  of  Stars:  It  grows 
in  the  Alps  ,  Tyrol,  Liguria ,  Carinthia ,  Sty - 
ria,  &c.  That  is  bed  which  is  frelh,  fweet- 
feented,  with  many  fmall  Fibres,  full  and 
firong,  or  not  brittle;  it  is  hot  and  dry,  and 
of  the  Nature  of  the  Indian  Spikenard,  but 
not  altogether  fo  drong;  it  drengthens  the 
Stomach,  expells  Wind,  is  good  againd  the 
Colick  and  provokes  Urine;  it  may  be 
given  in  Powder,  from  a  Scruple  to  a  Dram, 
and  in  Tin&ure  to  half  an  Ounce. 

N  ardus  In  die  a,  or  Spica  Indie  a,  the  In¬ 
dian  Spikenard ,  is  a  Kind  of  Ear,  as  long  and 
thick  as  one’s  Finger,  light,  and  fupplied 
with  loug  Threads,  or  Hairs,  that  are  red- 
dilh,  or  brown,  of  a  drong,  unpleafant 
Smell  :  It  grows  in  India,  and  is  brought 
thence  to  Alexandria  in  Ægypt  ;  and  from 
thence  to  Venice,  and  fo  hither;  and  is  call’d 
Spica ,  becaufe  it  refembles  an  Ear  of  Corn. 
There  is  a  badard  Spikenard,  which  is  a 
Sort  of  Lavender,  a  fécond  Sort  of  Narbon¬ 
ne ,  and  thirdly,  A  Mountain  Spikenard  like 
Valerian.  When  you  chufe  the  Indian  Spike¬ 
nard,  let  it  be  fuch  as  is  dry,  of  a  yellowifh 
Red,  or  Cinnamon  Colour,  frelh,  fmooth, 
with  a  long  Beard,  or  Fibres,  and  a  fharp 


Spike,  biting,  attracting  the  Tongue,  fweet- 
feented  like  Cyprus,  and  keeping  its  Scent 
long.  If  it  be  moid,  or  whitifli,  or  rough, 
and  without  Dud,  or  Hairs,  and  Fibres  like 
Wooll ,  it  is  naught:  It  is  hot,  cephalick, 
domachick  ,  and  alexipharmack  ;  attenuates 
and  adringes ,  dops  Fluxes,  yet  provokes 
Urine  and  the  Terms;  powerfully  expels 
Wind,  and  cures  the  Jaundice;  it  redds  the 
Malignity  and  Poifon  of  the  Plague,  and  all 
Manner  of  malign  and  pedilential  Fevers: 
It  is  us’d  in  Powder,  which  is  an  Ingredient 
in  Mithridate,  Venice- Treacle,  and  other 
Antidotes,  from  half  a  Dram  to  a  Dram  and 
Half.  The  fimple  Oil  is  call’d  Oil  of  Spike, 
and  there  may  be  an  excellent  compound  Oil 
made  of  it,  with  the  Addition  of  other  Spices. 

ti.  Of  Bifnague,  or  Tooth-Pick* 

Flower. 

HE  Bifnague ,  or  Vi fn ague,  is 
theTufts  andTaffels  ofa  Plant,  Fomet. 
whereof  you  have  the  Figure  under 
that  Name,  which  grows  plentifully  in  Tuf- 
ky ,  from  whence  we  have  it  brought  to  fell. 
This  Plant  is  cultivated  and  brought  into  fe¬ 
veral  Parts  of  France,  but  chiefly  into  the 
royal  Garden  at  Paris.  Of  the  whole  Plain 
we  fell  nothing  but  theTadels,  becaufe  the 
People  of  Quality,  and  others  in  Imitation, 
ufe  them  as  Tooth-Picks  ;  and  the  rather,  be¬ 
caufe  they  are  of  an  excellent  good  Tafle: 
As  to  your  Choice,  you  need  to  be  no  other- 
wife  curious,  than  in  taking  fuch  as  are  whole, 
the  larged  and  faired  you  can  get. 

12.  Of  Hearfs-Eafe . 

Elides  the  Bifnague,  we  fell  a 
certain  Violet  Flower,  which  is  Porn  et. 
brought  us  from  Provence  and  Lan- 
guedock,  or  from  Lyons',  call’d  fo,  becaufe 
of  its  bluifh  Colour,  and  its  Refemblance  to 
Violets,  when  dry'd  ;  upon  which  Account 
the  Apothecaries  Ufe  it  indead  of  March- 
Violets  in  feveral  of  their  Compolitions , 
where  the  true  Violets  are  required,  which 
is  an  Abufe,  as  it  has  been  obferV’d  by  Mr* 
Char  as,  in  his  Pharmacopoeia .  The  fécond  E~ 
dition,  Page  334. 

But 
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But  the  Flower,  whole  Figure  is  here 
given  under  this  Head,  is  what  the  Botanifts 
call  Viola  'Tricolor  ereda ,  AJJurgens  Tricolor , 
Dodottai ,  and  by  other  Viola  Pentagonea , 

in  Engltjh  ,  Panfy  or  Fancy,  Flos  Trinitatis  ; 
by  fome  Trinity- Flower,  and  by  others  Heart's- 
Eafe:  It  is  call’d  the  Flower  of  Trinity, 
from  having  three  Colours;  to  wit,  the  Vio¬ 
let,  the  blue  and  the  yellow;  which  fome 
have  thought,  tho’  erroneoully,  a  proper  fac¬ 
ts  edaneum  for  true  Violets;  which  being  fo 
well  known  in  all  Countries,  and  treated  of 
Sn  every  Herbal  and  Difpenfatory,  I  (hall  fay 
nothing  further  of  them,  either  in  Relation 
fo  the  Syrup,  Flower,  Seed  or  Comfit,  of 
the  March  Violet ,  but  advife  every  Body 
to  apply  themfelves  to  honeft  People,  when 
they  want  any  of  them,  that  they  may  fur- 
nifli  them  with  what  is  true,  natural,  and 
not  decay’d. 

There  are  other  Sorts  of  Flowers  fold  by  us, 
at  red  Poppy,  CoUYFoot,  St.  John's  Wort, 
Centaury,  CatYFoot,  and  Lilly  of  the  Val¬ 
ley,  with  feveral  others  we  are  furnifh’d  with 
from  the  Herb  Shops,  and  publick  Markets 
In  Paris y  as  I  told  you  before;  for  which 


Reafom  there  are  a  great  Variety  of  Simples 
that  we  do  not  keep  in  our  Shops, 

Herba  Trinitatis ,  Viola  Tricolor , 
jfacea  major ,  Jive  Viola  Tricolor ,  Fernery, 
five  Trinitatis  flos  ;  Panfy ,  or  Penfie 
in  French ,  and  Fancy  in  Englijh ■  is  a  Kind  of 
Violet,  or  Plant,  bearing  its  Leaves  upon 
creeping  Stalks,  like  thofe  of  Ground- 
Ivy,  blue,  purpliih,  or  white  and  yellow, 
without  any  Smell,  each  compos’d  of  five 
Leaves.  After  the  Flower  is  gone,  there  ap¬ 
pears  a  Pod,  or  Bag,  which  contains  lèvera! 
fmaîl  Seeds,  the  Root  is  fibrous  or  ftringy*. 
This  Plant  is  cultivated  in  our  Gardens, 
flowers  moft  of  the  Summer,  and  yields  fome 
eflentiaî  Sait  and  Oil  :  It  is  inciflve,  vul¬ 
nerary,  deferfive,  penetrating  and  fudori- 
fick  ;  good  for  Ulcers  of  the  Lungs,  Coughs, 
Obflrudlions  of  the  Womb  and  Gall:  The 
Juice  taken  in  white- Wine,  &c,  is  good 
againjl  Fevers  and  Inflammations,  drunk  fora 
Continuance  of  three  Weeks  or  a  Month; 
it  is  Laid  to  be  a  fpecifick  in  the  venereal  Di~ 
feafe  :  The  faline  Tinélure  is  much  more  ef¬ 
fectual  for  that  and  other  Purpofes  aforemen¬ 
tioned  :  Dofe  3  Drams  in  any  proper  Vehicle» 
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IN  this  Chapter  I  dial!  take  in,  under  the 
Name  of  Fruit,  whatever,*-  in  Herbs, 
Plants,  Shrubs,  or  Trees  it  is  that  fuc- 
ceeds  the  Flower;  and  likewife,  whatever 
attends  any  of  them,  whether  naturally, 
or  as  an  Excrefcence,  as  Miffelto  to  the  Oak, 
or  the  like;  together  with  what  is  produc’d 
from  Fruits,  which  are  commonly  diflin- 
guifh’d  into  two  Sorts,  to  wit,  into  fuch  as 
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bear  Nuts,  and  fuch  as  bear  Stones  or  Ker° 
nels.  It  is  pretended  that  Fruits  are  com» 
pos’d  of  three  effential  Parts,  namely,  the 
Skin,  or  outward  Membrane,  the  Pulp,  or 
fleihy  Part,  and  the  Fibres  or  ftringy  Parts. 
There  are  Fruits,  whofe  Kernels  are  cover’d 
with  a  Capfula ,  or  Cafe,  that  contains  the 
Seed,  and  others  that  have  none. 

i.  Of 
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î.  Of  white  Pepper . 

,e  Pomes.  TTTHite  Pepper  is  the  Fruit  of  a 
W  climbing  Plant  we  common- 
)  îy  call  a  Creeper,  whofe  Leaves  are  entirely 
i  likethofeof  our  Currants;  after  which  come 
fmall  Clutters,  as  it  were  adorn’d  with  round 
i  Seeds,  green  at  firft,  but  when  ripe  they  are 
of  a  grey ifh  Colour. 

I  As  the  Pepper  Plant  cannot  fupport  it  felf, 
the  Inhabitants  of  thofe  Parts  where  it 
grows,  plant  it  at  the  Root  of  certain  Trees, 
i  as  the  Areca,  which  is  a  Sort  of  Palm-Tree, 
9  very  ftraight  and  tall  ;  the  Cocoa ,  or  other 

S  Trees  of  the  like  Nature:  But  as  this  Pep¬ 
per  is  rarely  brought  to  us,  a  great  many 
Perfons  will  affirm,  it  is  not  the  true  white 
Pepper,  being  nothing  more  than  the  Bark  of 
the  black  Pepper:  It  is  for  this  Reafon  I 
;  have  given  you  the  Figure  of  it,  and  will  en¬ 
deavour  to  prove  the  white  Pepper  to  be 
*,  natural  from  the  Places  of  its  Growth, 
3  according  to  what  Mr.  de  Flacourt ,  Gover¬ 
nor  in  the  Ifle  o î  Madagascar  atterts  ;  who 
fays,  that  the  true  white  Pepper  grows  up¬ 
on  a  Creeper ,  and  that  the  Stalk  and  Leaves 
fmell  altogether  as  Pepper  ;  and  that  there 
are  great  Quantities  in  that  Country,  where 
the  French  have  a  good  Efta'olifhment ,  and 
ï  lade  their  Ships,  every  Year,  with  a  great 
Î  deal  of  it’;  for  the  Woods,  all  about,  are 
full  of  it,  fo  that  it  is  Food  for  the  Tur- 
j  ties  and  wild  Pidgeons.  It  is  ripe  in  Augujl , 
!  September  and  OHober\  Tho’  fome  Authors, 
i  and  among  the  Rett  Pifi ,  in  his  Hittory  of 
the  Indies ;  and  after  him  Mr.  Charas  ob- 
ferves,  that  there’s  no  fuch  thing  as  white 
Pepper,  it  (hall  not  hinder  my  Belief  of  it: 
For  it  is  impoffible  that  they  can  ever  bark 
black  Pepper,  fo  as  to  make  it  fmooth,  and 
even  as  we  find  the  white  Coriander  Pepper 
that  the  Dutch  bring  us.  And  further,  when 
we  break  the  Pepper,  we  fee  the  outward 
:  Skin,  which  is  an  infallible  Token,  that  it 
had  never  been  broke  before;  for  if  it  had 
been  bark’d  we  (hou’d  have  eafily  difcover’d 
the  Wrinkles  that  mutt  have  been  in  the  dry¬ 
ing  of  it;  and  this  is  fuch  a  Truth,  that  all  the 
Peppers  we  find  bark’d,  or  husk’d,  and 
blanch’d  in  Holland ,  which  is  always  done 
with  the  black  Pepper,  appear  plainly  to 
have  a  wrinkled  or  wither’d  Skin, 


Chufe  the  true,  white  Dutch  Pepper,  thé 
large!!,  bell  fed,  heaviett,  and  the  leaft  black 
Seeds  amongft  it,  that  you  can  get;  and  take 
Care  of  fuch  as  is  blanch’d,  or  withered, 
which  is  foon  known  by  rubbing  it  in  your 
Hands;  for  the  white,  meally  Colour  will 
change  yellow:  Refides  that,  the  Coriander 
Pepper  that  is  not  blanch’d,  will  appear  with 
little  Streaks  like  Ribs  ;  and  when  beat  to 
Powder,  of  a  fine  grey,  tending  to  a  white 
Colour  :  Its  Ufes  are  too  well  known  to  de¬ 
tain  me  any  longer  on  that  Head.  We  pound, 
or  reduce  to  a  grofs  Powder,  the  white  Co¬ 
riander  Pepper,  upon  which  we  throw  Ef- 
fence  of  Amber- Pepper,  or  Bergerac ,  which 
has  no  other  Ufe,  than  to  gratify  Perfons  of 
Quality. 

(i.  Of  Black- Pepper. 

B Lack-Pepper  is  likewife  the  Fruit  of  a 
Creeper  that  has  large,  broad  Leaves,  very 
fibrous,  and  fupplied  with  feven  Strings,  or 
nervous  Ribs,  that  are  very  confpicuous,  accor- 
ding  to  the  Figure  which  was  given  me  by 
Mr.  ‘Tournefort.  The  Dutch  and  Englijh 
bring  three  Sorts  of  black  Pepper,  which 
differ  not  one  from  the  other,  but  according 
to  the  Places  where  they  grow.  The  Firft 
and  fineft  is  that  of  Malabar  ;  after  that  the 
Pepper  of  Jamby,  which  comes  the  nearett  to 
the  Malabar.  The  third  Sort  is  a  meagre, 
lean,  dry  Pepper  of  Bilipatham  ;  and  tho9 
that  be  the  leatt  of  all,  it  is  neverthelefs  moft 
effeem’d  by  the  Mahometans  ;  becaufe,  fay 
they,  the  fmaller  the  Pepper  is,  the  better 
Condition  it  is  of;  for  the  fmaller  Pepper  has 
the  large  Grain,  and  it  is  not  fo  hot  as  the 
great  Pepper,  which  is  the  Reafon  the  Dutch 
rarely  bring  any  of  the  little  Pepper  from 
India:  Befides,  they  have  a  better  Trade 
for  the  large  Malabar  Pepper,  than  other 
Nations,  in  that  they  never  pay  any  ready 
Money,  but  truck  with  the  Natives  for 
their  Commodities  which  they  carry  thither, 
as  Quick-Silver,  Cinabar  and  the  like;  where¬ 
as  the  Englifi  buy  theirs  with  ready  Money; 
after  which  they  are  forc’d  to  exchange  with 
the  Dutch ,  and  give  them  a  Bale  of  Malabar - 
Pepper,  for  a  Lot  of  black  Pepper,  which  is 
ten  Bales  ;  which  makes  it  that  the  Englijh 
cannot  furnilh  other  foreign  Markets  with 
Pepper  that  is  fo  fine  and  large  as  the  Dutch  do» 
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Chufe  your  black  Pepper  well  fed,  and 
little  wither’d  or  wrinkled,  heavy,  and  full 
of  white  Grain,  but  as  clean  from  Dull  and 
Dirt  as  can  be;  and  take  Care  cf  being  im¬ 
pos’d  upon  with  the  Pepper  which  they  us’d 
for  blanching  fhell’d  or  bark’d,  as  I  mention’d 
before.  The  black  Pepper  is  us’d  as  the 
white,  and  is  likewife  of  fome  Advantage  in 
Medicine,  becaufe  of  its  Warmth;  for 
which  Reafon  it  is  employ’d  in  fome  hot  Com- 
polirions,  asTë^/Ve-Treacle,  and  fome  others. 
Druggifts  fometimes  fell  it;  but  it  is  rnoftly 
fold  by  the  Grocers.  Pepper  expells  Wind, 
and  cures  the  Colick,  fo  that  it  is  the  Balls 
or  Foundation  of  molt  of  the  Gripe-Waters 
that  are  made  :  The  Tindlure  is  good  for 
mod  cold  Difeafes  of  the  Nerves  and  Brain; 
as  Pallies,  Convullions,  Rheumatifms,  Scia¬ 
ticas,  &c.  The  Chymical  Oil,  whereof  this 
yields  but  very  little,  is  an  incomparable 
Remedy,  internally  or  externally,  in  Weak- 
nefs  of  the  Parts  of  Generation  of  Men  or 
Women,  as  likewife  in  Barrennefs;  a  few 
Drops  of  the  Oil,  in  any  proper  Liniment , 
rub’d  upon  the  Perinœum  three  or  four  Times 
will  reftore  a  loft  Eredion. 

5.  Of  Fine  Spice . 

THE  fine  Spice  is  a  Mixture  of  feveral 
Aromaticks  mix’d  together;  and  to 
prevent  the  Abufe  that  attends  this  Compo- 
fidon,  I  have  thought  fit  to  give  the  Re¬ 
ceipt  of  thofe  Things  it  ought  to  contain. 
Take  black  Dutch  Pepper,  five  Pounds; 
-  dry’d  Cloves,  one  Pound  and  a  half;  Nut¬ 
megs  the  fame  Quantity;  frefh  dry’d  Gin 
ger  two  Pounds  and  a  half;  Green  Anife  and 
Coriander,  of  each,  three  Quarters  of  a 
Pound;  powder  them  feparately,  and  lift 
them  thro’  a  fine  Sieve;  then  mix  them 
together,  and  take  Care  to  keep  them  clofe 
flopt  for  Ufe. 

It  is  here  obfervable,  That  the  Generality 
of  thofe  who  make  the  four  Spices,  ufe  i li¬ 
ft  ead  of  Pepper,  Pepper-Duft;  inftead  of 
Cloves,  "Jamaica- Pepper;  inftead  of  Nut¬ 
megs  white  Coftus;  or  an  uncertain  Kind 
of  Bark,  that  I  know  not  well  what  to  call  ; 
but  is  fo  like  rough  Cinnamon,  that  it  is  im- 
poffible  to  difcover  the  Difference,  but  that 
the  Tafte  is  altogether  foreign,  and  has 


more  Likenefs  to  Saffafras  :  The  lefifer  G  a- 
lingal  and  Cloves  mix’d  togetner,  and  thofe 
who  fell  it,  call  it  Cinnamon- Wood,  clov’d 
Cinnamon,  or  Clove- Wood,  and  fay.  that  it 
is  the  Bark  of  the  Clove-Tree,  which  is 
falfe;  but  for  my  own  particular,  1  believe 
that  it  is  the  Bark  of  a  Kind  of  Saffafras . 

4.  Of  Cuhehs . 

CUbebs  are  a  little  Seed,  or  Berry,  fo 
like  the  black  Pepper,  that  if  it  was  not 
for  their  little  Sralk  or  Tail,  and  that  they 
are  a  little  greyifb,  no  Body  cou’d  find  out 
the  Difference  betwixt  them  and  Pepper  : 
Thefe  grow  likewife  on  a  creeping  Plant, 
but  the  Leaves  are  longer  and  narrower; 
after  which  come  the  Fruit  in  Clufters,  each 
being  tied  by  the  Middle,  wdth  a  little 
Stalk,  f  he  Ifie  of  Java,  Bantam ,  and  other 
Parts  of  the  Eaftern  World,  produce  great 
Quantities  of  Cubebs  ;  they  are  of  fome 
Ufe  in  Phylick  ,  from  their  pleafant  Tafle, 
efpecially  when  held  in  the  Mouth  without 
Chewing;  likewife  of  admirable  Ufe  to 
make  the  Breath  Sweet,  and  help  Digeftion. 
They  are  Laid  to  be  good  for  barren  Women, 
by  taking  away  the  Coldnefs,  Moifture  and 
Slipperinefs  of  the  Womb. 

The  beft  are  fuch  as  are  large,  heavy 
and  frefh.  Not  many  Years  ago  it  was  di- 
fputedwhat  they  were;  fome  faid  they  were 
a  Sort  of  Pepper  like  the  black;  others 
thought  they  came  from  Agnus  Caftus ;  and 
fome  again  faid  they  were  the  Fruit  of  Ruff 
eus ,  or  that  of  Amomum :  which  were  all 
falfe  Conjedlures;  for  they  are  the  Fruit 
of  a  creeping  Plant,  as  I  have  before  deferib’d, 
and  delineated  in  the  Figure. 

5.  ! Thevet  Pepper . 

THE  T'hevet  Pepper  is  a  fmall,  round 
Berry,  of  the  Size  of  white  Pepper 
reddifh  as  to  Colour,  and  at  one  End  has,  as 
it  were,  a  little  Crown;  but  as  this  Pepper 
is  of  no  kind  of  Ufe,  by  Reafon  of  its  Scar¬ 
city,  I  fhall  fay  nothing  further  of  it,  but 
only  that  it  has  a  pleafant,  aromatick  Tafte. 
The  Tree  that  bears  it,  is  of  the  fame  Fi¬ 
gure,  as  exprefs’d  in  the  Plate  under  the  Name. 
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The  Dutch  likewîfe  give  the  Name  of  A- 
I  momnm  to  this  Pepper,  as  well  becaafe  of  its 
,5  Refemblance  to  'Jamaica  Pepper,  as  becaafe 
3  it  has  almoft  the  fame  Tafte  ;  and  becaufe  it 
i  is  both  round,  and  bears  the  Tafte  of  Clove, 

!  it  has  obtain’d  the  Name  of  the  little  round 
Clove,  to  diftinguifh  it  from  the  Clove,  or 
It  Madagascar  Nut,  and  has  the  fame  Virtues  as 
||  the  common  Clove. 

6.  Of  Long  Pepper . 

TONG  Pepper  is  the  Fruit  or  Berry  of  a 
J— /  Plant  altogether  like  that  which  bears 
î  the  black  Pepper;  except  that  it  climbs  not 
fo  high,  but  grows  commonly  in  the  Nature 
)  of  a  Shrub,  and  fupports  it  felf  upon  its  own 
i  Stem,  and  has  fmaller  and  much  greener 
U  Leaves,  and  the  Stalks  or  Tails  are  not  fo 
long. 

Th c  Ea/l- India  long  Pepper,  which  is  that 
weufually  fell,  is  a  Berry  of  the  Thicknefs 
and  Length  of  a  Child’s  Finger  ;  that  is, 
properly  (peaking,  nothing  elfe  but  a  Collec¬ 
tion  of  little  Seeds  together,  fomething  red 
without,  and  blackifh  within.  In  each  of 
thefe  Seeds,  or  Kernels,  is  a  fort  of  white 
Powder,  of  ahot  bitingTafte;  and  they  dick 
fo  clofe  together,  as  not  to  be  feparated  but 
by  pounding  ;  and  this  Mafs  forms  a  Berry  of 
the  Size  and  Length  aforefaid. 

The  Dutch  and  Englijh  bring  plenty  of  this 
Pepper  from  India  ;  which  to  have  its  defir’d 
Effe&s,  ought  to  be  frefh,  well  fed,  weighty, 
hard  to  break,  found,  and  as  clear  as  can  be 
from  DufI  and  Dirt.  It  is  of  fome  Ufe  in 
Phyfick,  efpecially  the  great  Treacle,  and 
fome  other  Galenical  Compodtions  ;  and  is 
recommended,  when  bruis’d  into  a  grofs  Pow¬ 
der,  to  boil  in  any  Food,  and  given  to,Nurfes 
to  encreafe  and  give  a  frefii  Spring  to  their 
Milk.  It  certainly  warms  a  cold  Stomach, 
raifes  the  Appetite,  confumes  crude  and  moid 
Humours,  expels  Wind,  provokes  Urine,  and 
cures  the  biting  of  Serpents,  and  other  veno¬ 
mous  Creatures. 

7.  Of  Long  American  Pepper . 

THERE  is  found  sn  the  Iflands  of  Ame¬ 
rica  a  Shrub,  which  has  Leaves  almoft 
likethofeof  Plantain,  which  produces  aFruit 


or  Barry  about  a  Foot  long.  According  to 
the  Relation  of  Nicolas  Monard ,  this  Berry 
is  compos’d  of  faveral  little  Grains,  or  Seeds, 
that  together  make  a  long  Spike,  or  Pod, 
and  are  contiguous  one  to  the  other  ;  of 
the  fame  Shape  as  the  long  Pepper.  The 
fame  Monk  fays,  That  the  Fruit,  when 
frefh  and  young,  is  green  ;  but,  when 
the  Sun  has  ripen’d  it,  black  ;  and  that  it 
has  more  Acrimony  than  the  long  Eaft  India 
Pepper. 

This  long  American  Pepper  is  what  the  Ame¬ 
ricans  call  Mecaxuchit ,  which  fetves  them  to 
put  into  Chocolate.  ’Tis  likely  the  Author 
of  the  Book  of  Tea,  Coffee,  and  Chocolate, 
never  defign’d  to  fpeak  of  this  Fruit,  for  he 
has  taken  no  notice  of  it. 

This  long  Pepper,  according  to  its  Ap¬ 
pearance,  is  that  which  the  Reverend  Father 
Plumier  intends  by  the  Name  of  Saurus  Bo - 
tryitis  major  Arborefcens  folds  Plantageneis  ; 
which  fignifies,  the  great  Lizard's  Tail,  grow¬ 
ing  like  a  Tree  with  P lantane- Leaves .  The 
Reverend  Father  obferves,  that  this  long  Pep¬ 
per  is  a  Berry,  or  rather  a  Clufter,  of  half 
a  Foot  long,  and  from  four  to  five  Lines 
thick  at  the  Bottom,  but  grows  narrower  at 
the  End  ;  and  confiding  of  a  great  many 
Grains,  or  Seeds,  of  the  Size  almoft  of  Mu- 
ftard-Seed,  which  are  black  at  firft,  and  black 
and  foft  when  ripe,  of  a  hot  biting  Tafte. 
The  fame  Father  fays,  That  this  Pepper  is 
much  us’d  by  the  Inlanders,  as  likewife  the 
Root  of  the  Plant,  for  curing  of  a  Difeafe 
they  call  the  Stomach-Ach,  or  a  Pain  in  the 
Bowels.  He  further  obferves,  That  there 
are  feveral  Kinds  of  this  Plant  met  with  in 
the  Iflands,  which  vary  not,  only  as  to  the 
Size  of  the  Leaves  ;  but  as  this  wou’d  be  too 
tedious  to  decide  in  this  Place,  I  (hall  refer 
the  Reader  to  the  Book,  where  it  is  treated 
of  at  large. 

S.  Of  Long  Black  Pepper . 

BEfides  the  other  two  forts  of  long,  black 
Pepper,  of  which  I  have  been  fpeak ing, 
we  fell  fometimes,  tho’  very  rarely,  a 
third  Sort,  by  the  Name  of  long  black 
Pepper,  or  Ethiopian  Pepper,  Moorijh ,  or 
Zelim  Berry.  This  Pepper  is  the  Fruit  of 
a  creeping  Stalk,  which  produces  neither 
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Reaves  nor  Flowers,  but  only  five  or  fix 
.  £ads  of  the  Bignefs  of  one’s  Thumb  End, 
^ard  and  half  round  ;  from  whence  proceeds 
i€veral  P ods  of  the  Length  of  one’s  little  Fin- 
Ser,  and  the  Thicknefs  of  a  Quill,  brown  with- 
°ut,  and  yellow  within.  Thefe  Pods  are  di¬ 
vided  by  Knots,  and  in  each  Knot  is  found  a 
Jittle  Bean,  black  without,  and  reddifli  with¬ 
in,  without  any  Tafte  or  SmelL  That  which 
Is  mod  like  the  Pod,  which  is  of  a  hot,  acrid, 
bitingTafte,  and  pretty  aromatick,  efpecially 
when  held  long  in  the  Mouth  ;  and  by  rea- 
fon  of  its  great  Acrimony,  the  Ethiopians 
make  ufe  of  it  for  the  Tooth-  Ach,  as  we  do 
that  of  Pellitory  of  the  Wall.  But  as  this 
Pepper  is  little  known,  and  very  fcarce  in 
France,  I  fliall  trouble  you  no  farther  with 
an  Account  of  it. 

9.  Of  Guinea  Pepper. 

GUinea- Pepper,  which  the  Americans  call 
Mexico- Pepper,  Tobago,  Brajil ,  Spanijh , 
long  red  Indian  Pepper  of  Chilli- A xi ,  and 
we  French  Pepper,  Pimento ,  or  American  Pep¬ 
per  ;  is  a  red  Pepper,  whereof  there  are  three 
forts,  viz.  The  fir  ft  that  we  fell,  which 
comes  in  Pods  of  the  Thicknefs  and  Length 
of  one’s  Thumb.  The  fécond  is  much  fmal- 
ler,  and  conies  almoft  in  Shape  of  a  Mine¬ 
ral,  and  as  it  were  embofs’d.  The  third  is 
much  lefs,  and  almoft  entirely  round.  All 
the  three  forts  of  Pepper,  as  they  hang  to 
the  Plant,  are  green  in  the  beginning,  yellow 
when  half  ripe,  and  red  at  laft.  Of  the 
three  forts,  we  fell  only  the  firft,  in  that  the 
others  are  too  acrid,  that  the  Natives  can’t 
make  ufe  of  them,  as  being  too  hot  for  the 
Mouth. 

The  Guinea  Pepper,  which  we  fell,  comes 
from  Languedoc,  efpecially  the  Villages  about 
Nifmes ,  where  they  improve  it  very  much. 
And  this  Plant  is  at  prefent  fo  very  common, 
that  we  have  little  or  none  from  the  Gardens, 
but  the  Fields  altogether  fupply  the  Shops. 
The  Ufe  of  it  is  chiefly  for  the  Vinegar*  Ma¬ 
kers  to  turn  into  Vinegar;  for  which Purpofe 
it  ought  to  be  frefb,  in  fine  Pods,  well  dry ’d, 
and.  of  a  good  red  Colour.  Some  People 
make  Comfits  of  this  Pepper  to  carry  to  Sea  ; 
and  the.  People  of  Siam  eat  this  Pepper  raw, 
iàb  we  do.  Rad  does  But  it  is.  much  more 
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grateful  to  the  Palate  and  Stomach,  and  muft 
undoubtedly  pleafe  better  in  Sauces,  being 
preferv’d  in  a  Pickle  thus  :  Take  ftrong  Brine 
that  will  bear  up  an  Egg,  and  Wine-Vine¬ 
gar,  of  each  a  Quart  ;  good  Spirit  of  Wine, 
a  Pint  ;  put  the  Pepper*  Pods  into  it,  as  well 
unripe  and  green,  as  thofe  that  are  ripe,  and 
of  a  red  Colour. 

10.  Of  Cloves.. 

THE  Clove,  as  is  commonly  thought,  fo- 
the  Flower  of  certain  Trees,  that  is 
made  hard  and  black  by  the  Heat  of  the  Sun* 
They  were  always  very  common  in  the  Mo¬ 
lucca  Iflands,  till  of  late  Years,  the  Dutch 
not  being  able  to  hinder  the  Englijh ,  Por¬ 
tuguese  and  French  from  going  thither,  and 
bringing  away  Cloves  from  thence,  thought 
it  advisable,  to  make  themfelves  entirely 
Mahers  of  that  Commodity,  to  pluck  up 
all  the  Trees,  and  tranfport  them  to  an 
Ifland  of  their  own,  call’d  Tern  ate  ;  by 
which  Means  other  Nations  are  forc’d  to 
purchafe  that  valuable  Merchandife  from 
them. 

As  to  the  Leaf  of  the  Tree  bearing  the 
Clove,  the  Figure  here  reprefented  in  the 
Plate,  which  was  taken  from  the  Original 
deliver’d  by  Mr.  Toumefort,  will  give  any 
Body  Satisfaction.  Here  is  the  Root,  the 
Stalk,  and  the  Leaves  in  the  Figure  mark’d 
A,  which  came  from  two  Cloves  which  were 
planted,  and  which  in  a  little  time  pro¬ 
duced  that  little  Root,  Stalk,  and  Leaf,  as 
reprefented. 

When  the  Clove  begins  to  appear,  it  is  of 
a  whitilb  green,  afterwards  reddifli,  and  ac¬ 
cording  as  it  ripens,  it  grows  brown  ;  and 
that  without  being  fleep’d  in  Sea-Water,  and 
dry’d  before  the  Fire,  as  fame  Authors  have 
obferv’d  :  For  the  Dutch  and  Natives  of  the 
Iflands  make  no  other  Preparation  of  theCloves 
than,  after  they  are  fallen  from  the  Tree,  to  let 
them  dry  in  theSun,  expos’d  in  the  open  Field, 
and  after  that  to  keep  them  carefully  from 
the  Air.  As  it  is  impoffible  but  there  mud 
remain  fome  Cloves  upon  the  Trees  after  the 
Crop  is  gor,  thefe  grow  to  the  Size  of  a 
Man’s  Thumb,  and  become  a  hard  black 
Fruit,  of  a  pleafant  Smell,  and  fine  aroma- 
tick  Tafte.  i  never  law  any  fo  large,  but 

only 
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only  of  the  Bignefs  of  one’s  little  Finger. 
We  now  and  then  meet  with  fome  of  thefe 
Cloves,  but  very  feldom,  becaufe  the  Dutch 
fell  them  feparately,  by  the  Name  ot  the 
Mother  Clove  ;  and  thefe  large  ones  ate 
known  in  Phyfick  by  the  Name  ot  Antofle:  but 
the  little  Ufe  of  them  is  not  a  fuffictent  En¬ 
couragement  to  the  Apothecaries  to  enquire 
after  them  ;  otherwife  they  are  much  pro- 
perer  for  ufe,  as  abounding  more  with  an  Oil 
that  is  vaftly  more  fragrant  and  aromatick, 
and  endow’d  with  much  greater  Virtues  than 
the  common  Clove. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  where  the  Clove- 
Trees  grow,  no  Tree  or  Plant  will  thrive, 
becaufe  of  the  great  Heat  of  thefe  Trees, 
which  confumes  or  wades  all  the  radical 
Moillure  of  the  Earth  round  about  them.  It 
is  obfervable  likewife,  that  there  are  no  Trees 
or  Plants  in  the  whole  World  that  afford  fo 
fweet  a  Smell  as  the  Cloves  when  they  firft 

aPChufe  fuch  Cloves  as  are  well  fed,  or 
oily  dry,  brittle,  or  eafy  to  break  ;  of  a 
tawny  red,  well  furnilh’d  at  the  Top,  or 
Head  to  which  fome  improperly  give  the 
Name  of  Antofle.  I  mean,  by  their  Furni¬ 
ture  the  little  Head  at  the  top  of  the  Clove, 
which  is  very  tender,  and  of  a  clear  tawny 
Colour  ;  and  which,  being  put  into  the 
Mouth,  yield  a  hot,  piquant,  aromatick 
Tafle  Rejed),  or  throw  by  iuch  as  are 
lean  blackilh,  foft,  and  without  Tafle  or 
Smell  ;  taking  Care  that  fuch  as  appear  to 
the  Eye  to  be  good,  have  not  had  an  Oil  or 
Tindture  extracted  from  them,  which  ren¬ 
ders  them  of  a  flat,  bitter,  earthy  Tafle.  The 
Ufe  of  this  Drug  is  too  well  known  to  need 
any  Account  of  its  Virtues,  which  are  fo  coin 
(iderable,  as  to  give  it  a  Rank  among  the  beft 
Gordials. 

The  Dutch  candy  Cloves  when  they  are 
green,  and  they  make  an  excellent  Confect, 
which  is  of  great  Ufe  to  carry  to  Sea,  to 
corred  and  expel  Wind,  prevent  Crudities 
of  the  Stomach,  Fainting,  Swooning,  &c. 
to  re  flore  Nature  where  decay’d,.  and  reco¬ 
ver  a  weak  and  languid  Conftitution,  giving 
Heat  and  Vigour  to  the  Body,  and  Motion 

to  the  Limbs.  _  /-*»  •» 

The  Dutch  difiil  a  great  deal  of  efiential 

Oil  from  the  Cloves,  and  too  often  impoie 

them  on  Strangers  afterwards  for  a  true  Com* 


n  % 

modity.  This  Oil  is  us’d  by  the  Perfumers» 
Surgeons  and  Apothecaries,  in  feveral  Com- 
pofitions,  and  as  a  Corredive  for  many  forts 
of  Purges,  as  Pilules  ex  duobus,  There 

is  a  white  Oil  of  Cloves  made  by  means  of 
Fire,  a  drinking  Glafs,  and  the  Bottom  of 
a  Weight  Scale,  as  obferv’d  by  Mr.  Lemery  ; 
but  it  is  fcarce  worth  the  Time  of  doing 
it,  and  it  is  not  much  better  than  the  other 

fort, 

ii.  Of  the  royal  Cloue . 

THere  is  another  Clove  exprefs’d  in  the 
Figure  we  meet  with  now  and  tneo  in 
Holland,  tho’  it  is  but  feldom,  which  is  a 
final  1  Fruit  of  the  Shape  and  Bignefs  of  a- 
Barley  Corn,  and  which  terminates  in  a  Point, 
flicking  five  or  fix  together  upon  one  fmali 
Branch;  fo  that  they  refemble,  in  fome  Mea* 

fare,  a  little  Crown.  , 

This  Clove  is  of  an  Iron  Colour,  and  has 
the  fame  Tafle  and  Smell  as  the  common 
Clove.  The  Tree  which  bears  it  is  the  on¬ 
ly  one  in  the  World  ;  and  only  lound  in  tne 
Middle  of  the  Ifie  of  Maffia ,  in  the  Eaft  In¬ 
dies,  where  it  is  call’d,  by  the  Inhabitants  of 
the  I (land,  Thinca  Radoi,  which  lignifies  royal 
Clove.  This  Fruit,  by  the  Order  of  the 
King  of  the  Ifland,  is  guarded,  by  Soldiers,, 
that  noPerfon  may  have  it  but  himfelf  1  hey 
pretend  likewife,  that  when  this  1  ree  is 
loaden  with  Fruit,  the  other  1  rees  bend  down 
towards  it,  to  pay  their  Homage;  and  that 
the  Flowers  of  the  common  Clove  fall  oft 
when  thefe  begin  to  appear.  The  Indians 
firing  this  Fruit,  and  make  Beads  of  it,  to 
carry  about  them,  becaufe  of  its  agreeable 

Smell.  _  ,  . 

I  (hall  fay  no  more  of  this  Clove,  having 

nothing  certain  that  I  can  colled),  and  having 
never  feen  it,  notwithfianding  all  the  dili¬ 
gent  Enquiry  l  have  made  :  But  as  the  thjng 
has  been  certified  to  me  by  a  Perion  who  favv 
it  in  Holland,  and  that  Pifo  fpeaks  of  it  m 
his  Natural  Hiftory,  from  whence  the  Figure 
is  taken  ;  and  that  Mr.  Urormes  quotes  it  in 
exprefs  Words  from  the  203d  Page  ot  his 
Book  ;  the  Senfe  of  which  I  have  ûiready 
given  you  in  Enghfi,  but  for  the  more  eu-, 
rions  Ï  (hall  deliver  itin  the  Original. 
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Garyophyllus  Regius  frudius  eft  à  nemine 
quod  [dam  hadienns  defer  ip  tus,  florem  potiùs 
quiim  frudium  figura  refer  en  s ,  longitndine  eft 
gran;  hordei,  ejufdemq ;  ferme  latitudinis ,  ob- 
longus ,  an  gulf  us,  fex  vel  odio  cujpidibus  alter * 
Tiatim  è  lateribus  erumpentibus ,  /»  fiummitate 

quaji  coronulam  conftituentibus  \  colore  ferru - 
gmeo,  odore  G  ary  op  by  ll or  um  aromati  corum ,  y^- 
■porc  ff  plane  Gariophyllaceo .  Frovenit  in 
lyfula  Mue  clam  Indice  Orient-alts  ;  ab  incolis  va¬ 
catur  I  hinca  Rhadoi,  quod  exponunt  Gary ophyl- 
ius  regius. 

7  Magno  in  pretso  \apud  Indos  funt  hi  Garyo- 
phylli ,  C53  **  aw  deferuntur.  Unicam 
fait em  fierunt  efifie  hujus  frudius  arborem  in 
iota  India  in  medio  didice  infiulce  Jltam.  Flo¬ 
res  ubi  producit  hece  arbor  décidant  flores  reli- 
quartern  arbor  um,  qua  communes  fierunt  G  a - 
ryophyllos.  Arbores  etiam  reliquee  verfius  hanc 
Je  incurvant ,  honorem  quafi  deferentes ,  ut  aiunt 
qui  vider unt .  Rex  infiulce  Satellitibus  hanc  ar¬ 
borem  flip  at,  quamdiu  frudium  fert ,  ne  quis 
prater  ipfium  eo  gander e  pojftt.  Mac  ex  ore  ejus 
qui  in  infula  fuit  &  arborem  fe  vidijj'e  teftatur  ; 
quee,  fi  vera ,  mira.  Frudius  filo  per  longitudi- 
nem  trajicere  folent ,  ut  Armillarum  loco,  ob  odo - 
ris  gratiam,  in  brachiis  gefientur. 

C dry ophyüi, five  GaryophyUi ,  i  n  Eng- 
Lemery.  Ujh,  Cloves.  They  are  call'd  a  Fruit, 
but  are  rather  an  aromatick  Flower, 
from  an  Indian  Tree  w'hofe  Leaves  are  long, 
broad,  and  pointed.  When  the  Fruit  begins 
to  appear,  their  Colour  is  of  a  whitifh  green; 
afterwards  they  grow  red  ;  and  at  lad, 
when  ripe,  are  of  a  dark  brown,  as  we  fee 
them  of  now.  The  large  Cloves  are  call’d, 
in  Latin ,  Antophylli ,  or  the  Mother-Cloves, 
but  they  are  very  fcarce.  There  is  alfo  the 
Garyophyllus  Regius,  or  the  royal  Clove  ;  [de¬ 
fend'd  by  Pomet  from  Pifo.]  It  has  this  Name 
Torn  bearing  on  its  Top  a  fort  of  Crown  ; 
for  which  Reafon  the  King" of  the  Coun¬ 
try  keeps  it  in  his  own  Pofleflion  ;  and  be- 
caufe  there  is  a  common  fabulous  Opinion, 
that  the  other  Trees  bow  towards  this  as  their 
King. 

1  heCloves,  in  general,  arecephalick,  neu- 
rotick  and  cardiack ,  proper  for  Epilepfy, 
Palfy,  and  Vertigo;  are  good  in  Wind  and 
Colick,  and  are  allow’d,  efpecially  the  Oil, 
to  be  the  beft  Specifick  in  the  Tooth-Ach. 
They  are  us’d  in  Powder,  Tin&ure,  Wa¬ 


ter,  Spirit,  Oil,  c ftc.  The  way  to  make  an 
Oil  by  Diftillation,  is  to  make  a  kind  of  Pu¬ 
trefaction  firft,  in  order  to  diffolve  all  the 
Parts  of  the  Cloves,  and  to  force  the  volatile 
Salt  and  oily  Parts  more  effectually  from 
the  earthy  Parts,  thus:  Take  Cloves  grofflv 
bruis’d,  one  Pound  ;  put  to  them  Fountain  or 
Rain-Water,  lukewarm,  two  Quarts;  cover 
it  with  a  VefTel  clofe,  fo  as  to  lute  it’  well  ■ 
put  it  into  a  gentle  Hear,  in  Sand,  for  four¬ 
teen  Days  ;  then  put  all  the  Matter  into  a 
Copper  Vefica,  tinn’d  within,  which  cover 
with  its  Head  and  Refrigeratory  ;  add  a  fit 
Receiver,  lure  the  Junctures,  and  diftil  with 
an  immediate,  quick  coal  Fire,  fhifting  as 
occafion  requires;  continue  till  you  have  di- 
ftilPd  about  two  thirds  of  the  Humidity. 
This  done,  and  the  Ve/Tels  being  half  cold' 
feparate  the  fpirituous  Water  which  fwims 
above  the  Oil,  putting  up  that  into  a  Glafs 
Via!,  which  keep  clofe  flopp’d  forUfe.  Co- 
hobate  the  diftil !’d  Water  upon  the  Faces ,  and 
diftil  again  as  before,  fo  will  you  have  more 
Oil,  which  the  firft  Diftillation  could  not 
raife,  which  add  to  the  former  Oil,  keeping 
the  diftill’d  Water  alfo  for  other  Ufes. 

Or,  Take  Powder  of  Cloves,  one  Pound; 
warm  Water,  two  Quarts;  macerate  them 
fora  Fortnight  ;  then  put  all  into  a  Glafs 
Retort,  and  diftil  in  a  Sand-Heat,  with  a 
moderate  Fire,  fo  will  Oil  and  Water  come 
over;  which  feparate  as  before,  and  coho- 
bate  the  Water,  as  in  the  former  Operation; 
fo  will  you  have  all  that  the  Clove  contains 
of  Oil  and  volatile  Salt,  which  is  cephalick 
and  cordial,  befides  its  other  Virtues.  It  is 
given  from  one  Drop  to  three,  incorporated 
with  double  refin’d  Sugar,  and  mix’d  with 
fome  proper  Vehicle,  either  liquid  or  folid  • 
as  in  Bolus’s,  Opiates,  Pills,  Tablets,  or  the 
like,  as  you  fee  occafion.  It  may  be  alfo 
mix  d  with  Oil  of  Nutmegs  by  Expreftlon,  to 
anoint  the  Temples  for  the  Head-Ach,  and 
and  the  Stomach  to  (Lengthen  that  Parr,  and 
procure  Digeftion.  A  pretty  cephalick  Bal- 
fam  is  made  with  Oil  of  Nutmegs,  one 
Ounce  ;  Oil  of  Cloves,  one  Dram  ;  Musk 
and  Ambergrife,  each  fix  Grains  ;  Oil  of 
Cinnamon,  ten  Drops  ;  Oil  of  Mace,  two 
Scruples  ;  mix,  and  make  a  Balfam  for  inter¬ 
nal  and  external  Cafes. 
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1 2.  Of  the  Nutmeg. 


M 


c  ^  -^T^HE  Nutmeg,  or  aromatick  Nat, 
Powet.  which  the  Latins  call  Nux 

Mofchata ,  Myriftica ,  or  Aromatica ,  is  pro¬ 
perly  fpeaking  the  Almond,  or  Kernel  0=  a 
Fruit  of  the  Size  of  our  green  Nuts,  which 
we  diftinguifh  into  two  Sorts;  to  wit,  into 
the  Male,  or  long  Nutmeg,  and  the  Female, 
or  round,  common  Nutmeg. 

The  Tree  that  bears  the  Nutmeg  is  of  the 
Bignefs  of  the  Peach  Tree,  and  the  Leaves 
have  a  very  near  Refemblance  to  thofe  men¬ 
tion’d  by  Dalechamp ,  except  that  they  are 
fliorter  and  narrower;  after  which  come 
Fruit  of  the  Nut  or  Abricot  Size.  This 
Tree,  according  to  Mr.  Tavernier,  is  not 
planted,  but  grows  by  Means  of  certain 
Birds,  or  Fowls,  which  fwallow  the  Nut¬ 
megs  whole,  and  throw  them  up  again 
without  having  digefted  them;  and  that  the 
Nutmeg  being  then  cover’d  with  a  vifcous 
and  gluey  Matter,  and  being  call  upon  the 
Ground,  they  take  Root,  and  produce  a 
Tree,  which  grows  juft  as  if  it  had  been 
planted  after  the  Manner  of  others. 

The  Nutmeg  is  likewife  a  Commodity 
which  none  but  the  Dutch  are  Mafters  of,  be- 
caufe  it  is  cured  no  where  but  in  the  IBes  of 
Nero,  Lontour ,  Poule  ay ,  Rofga'm ,  Poleronfirana- 
pjiis^  and  in  the  great  Ifland  of  Banda  in  AJia, 
not  elfewhere:  Likewife,  as  a  late  Author 
fays,  it  is  remarkable,  that  fo  little  a  Spot  of 
Land  (hou’d  furnifh  all  the  World  with  Nut¬ 
megs  ;  which  is  not  hard  to  believe,  when 
one  conftders,  that  thefe  Ifles  are  fo  (lock’d 
with  Nutmeg-Trees,  that  it  is  almoft  incre¬ 
dible;  and  belides,  thefe  Parts  lye  in  fo  good 
a  Climate,  that  the  Trees  are  always  loaden 
with  Flowers  and  Fruit,  and  that  they  have 
three  Crops  a  Year;  to  wit,  in  April,  Auguft 
and  December  ;  that  of  April  is  much  more 
valued  than  thofe  which  are  got  in  Auguji 
or  December  ;  and  the  Climate  is  fo  tempe¬ 
rate,  that  the  Men  live  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty  Years  of  Age,  and  have  nothing  to 
do  but  eat,  drink  and  fleep,  and  now  and  then 
walk  about,  while  the  Women  employ  them- 
feives  in  feparating  the  Browze  from  the  Nut¬ 
meg,  drying  the  Mace,  and  breaking  the 
Shells  wherein  is  the  Nutmeg;  being  the 
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chief  Commodity  of  the  Country,  and  al¬ 
moft  all  they  live  by. 

The  Nutmegs  we  fell  are  nothing  but  the 
Kernels  of  the  Fruit,  which  are  cover’d 
with  a  hard,  thin,  and  blackifh  Shell.  With¬ 
out  the  Shell  is  found  a  covering,  wh  ch  is 
thin  and  redd ifh ,  of  a  fweet  Smell,  and  a- 
romatick  Tafte,  and  is  what  we  call  Mace, 
but  vulgarly,  and  improperly,  the  Nutmeg- 
Flower.  After  the  Mace  there  is  a  green 
Browze,  that  is  of  no  Manner  of  U fe.  From 
whence  it  is  to  be  obferv’d,  that  the  Nutmeg 
has  three  Wrappings,  or  coverings;  to  wir, 
the  Shell,  the  Mace  and  the  Browze;  and 
not  barely  two,  as  a  late  Author  has  ob¬ 
ferv’d;  and  the  Thing  is  fo  true,  that  if 
any  Perfon  will  give  himfelf  the  Trouble  to 
cut  a  Nutmeg  Comfit  in  two,  he  will  find 
the  three  Parts,  about  which  I  have  been, 
fpeaking. 

The  Trees  which  bear  the  Female,  or 
common  Nutmegs,  grow  not  but  in  culti¬ 
vated,  or  improv’d  Lands;  but  thofe  which 
produce  the  long  Nutmegs,  grow  in  W  ods 
and  Forefts,  which  make  the  Dutch  call  ’em 
wild  Nutmegs;  but  as  they  are  little  us’d,  be- 
caufe  they  are  almoft  without  Tafte  or  Smell,, 
and  void  of  any  Virtue,  for  this  Reafon 
they  are  feldom  brought  hither:  Thefe 
Male-Nutmegs  being  call’d  by  the  Ancients 
Azerbes. 

As  to  the  common  Nutmegs,  we  ought  to 
chufe  fuch  as  are  heavy,  firm,  hard,  and  of 
a  full  Plumpnefs,  of  a  light  Grey,  whofe 
Outlide  is  finely  marbled,  and  the  in  fide 
reddifh,  being  of  a  fat,  oily  Body,  which- 
are  the  Signs  of  their  Newnefs,  and  which 
being  grated  affords  a  fweet  Flavour,  and 
put  into  the  Mouth,  yields  a  warm,  pi¬ 
quant,  aromatick  Tafte.  As  to  the  little 
Hole  that  is  met  with  fo  very  common  in 
Nutmegs,  ’tis  a  vulgar  Error  to  believe,  that 
that  makes  it  loofe  its  Virtue;  for  there  is 
no  Nutmeg  without  it,  that  being  the  Place 
where  the  Stalk  adhered  to  the  Nut. 

The  Ufe  of  the  Nutmeg  is  fo  well  known, 
it  wou’d  be  needlefs  to  (ay  any  Thing  of  it; 

I  (hall  only  add,  that  it  is  valued  in  Medi¬ 
cine,  and  being  beat  up  with  Sugar,  there 
is  a  Powder  made  of  it,  which  is  admira¬ 
ble  taken  in  warm  White- Wine,  for  curing 
of  Catarrhs  and  Rheums,  that  proceed  from 
cold  Caufes;  and  this  is  call’d  the  Duke’s 

Powder» 
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Powder.  The  ufual  Quantity  is  to  put  two 
Ounces  of  Nutmegs  to  a  Pound  of  Sugar, 
and  fome  add  Cinnamon.  The  Inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  Iile  of  Banda  make  a  Confe&ion 
of  the  green  Nutmegs,  which  is  brought  to 
us  by  the  Way  of  Holland ,  fometimes  with 
Syrup,  and  fometimes  Without,  Thefe  Com 
fits  are  fome  of  the  beft  we  have,  being  very 
proper  to  firengthen  and  invigorate  the  Sto¬ 
mach,  and  to  redore  a  natural  Heat  to  Age; 
but  their  chief  Ufe  is  to  carry  to  Sea,  parti¬ 
cularly  to  the  northern  Parts,  where  they 
are  efieemed,  as  being  great  Lovers  of  thefe 
Sorts  of  warm  Sweatmeats. 

As  to  the  Oil  of  Nutmegs,  by  Exprefiion, 
that  which  is  brought  us  from  Holland  is  no 
better  than  frefii  Butter;  which  is  the  Rea- 
fon  the  Apothecaries  chufe  to  make  it  them- 
felves,  rather  than  buy  it  at  fuch  a  cheap 
Rate,  when  it  is  good  for  nothing.  The 
true  Oil  of  Nutmegs  ought  to  be  of  a  thick 
Confidence,  of  a  golden  yellow,  a  fweet 
aromatick,  and  a  warm,  piquant  Tade. 
The  Manner  of  making  this  Oil  is  fo  eafiy, 
and  hath  been  fo  long  known  to  every  Artifi , 
that  it  wou’d  be  fuperfluous,  at  this  Time  of 
Day,  to  pretend  to  teach  it;  only  this  may 
be  obferv’d,  that  when  it  is  exprefs’d ,  it 
will  be  liquid  and  clear;  but  when  cold  it 
coagulates,  and  becomes  yellowidi,  of  a  folid 
Conddency,  and  that  it  will  yield  a  dou¬ 
ble  Quantity  of  Oil  this  Way,  from  the  fame 
Weight,  of  any  other  Spice,  Fruit,  or  Seed 
whatever.  There  is  likewife  another  Oil 
made  by  Didillation,  which  is  a  white,  clear 
Oil,  very  fragrant,  and  has  double  the 
Strength  and  Virtue  of  the  Former;  and 
whatever  the  Nutmeg  has  fingly  in  it  felf,  is 
hereby  highly  exalted;  fo  that  four  or  five 
Drops  is  a  Dofe  in  any  proper  Vehicle; 
wherein  it  becomes  cephalick ,  neurotick, 
fiomachick ,  cordial  ,  hepatick ,  uterine 
and  alexipharmack  ;  good  againd  all  old 
Difeafes  of  the  Head,  Nerves,  Womb, 
expel  Is  Wind,  griping  of  the  Guts,  and  Sick- 
nefs  at  Heart.  The  Mace  that  grows  round 
the  Nutmeg  has  all  the  fame  Virtues;  dif- 
cufifes  Wind,  helps  Concodion,  cures  dink-  v 
ing  Breaths',  drengthens  the  Child  in  the 
Womb,  dops  Fluxes  and  Vomiting;  is  of 
thinner  Parts  than  the  Nutmeg,  and  there¬ 
fore  more  piercing.  The  Oils,  by  Expref- 
fion  and  Didillation,  are  made  the  fame  Way 


as  thofe  of  Nutmegs.  Chufe  fuch  as  has  the 
larged  Blades,  the  higheft  and  frdhefi  Co¬ 
lour,  and  that  is  the  cleaned  you  can  get. 
As  to  the  Bark,  the  Trunk,  and  the  Branches 
of  the  Nutmeg-Tree,  they  are  fo  little  ufed, 
that  they  are  not  worth  fpeaking  of,  becaufe 
they  are  fo  feldom  brought  hither;  and  by 
Reafon  of  their  great  Likenefs  to  the  white 
Coftus ,  both  in  Figure  and  Tade:  So  that 
fome  fell  Coftus  for  the  Nutmeg  Bark,  which 
you  ought  to  beware  of. 

Nux  Mofchata ,  Mofchocaryon , 

Nux  Unguentaria,  or  Nutmeg,  lYa  Lemery , 
Kind  of  Nut,  or  Fruit,  of  a  foreign 
Tree,  as  large  as  a  Pear-Tree,  with  Leaves 
like  the  Peach,  but  they  are  much  fmaller. 
The  Flower  is  in  the  Shape  of  a  Rofe,  of  a 
pleafant  Smell  ;  after  the  Flower  is  fallen  off, 
a  Fruit  appears  as  large  as  a  green  Wallnut, 
cover’d  with  two  Barks;  the  fird  which  is 
very  thick,  and  pull’d  off  when  the  Fruit  is 
ripe;  the  fécond  is  much  thinner  and  finer, 
reddifh  or  yellowifh  ;  it  is  feparated  from  the 
Nutmeg  in  order  to  dry,  and  is  what  we 
call  Mace,  not  the  Nutmeg  Flower;  this 
yields  a  great  deal  of  Oil  and  volatile 
Salt. 

When  the  Nutmeg  is  feparated  from  the 
Barks,  they  dry  and  preferve  it.  The  Tree 
which  bears  this  grows  plentifully  in  the 
Ide  of  Banda ,  where  there  are  two  Sorts, 
the  wild  and  the  cultivated,  or  male  and 
female:  The  male,  which  is  a  long  and 
large  Nut,  is  feldom  us’d:  The  female, 
which  is  the  rounder  and  leffer  Nut,  is  that 
generally  fold  in  the  Grocers  Shops.  When 
gather’d,  fome  fay  they  are  laid  in  Quick- 
Lime,  in  the  Indies ,  for  two  Reafons  :  Firfi, 
that  being  carried  into  other  parallel  or 
proper  Climes,  they  might  not  grow,  for 
fo  in  Time  it  might  prove  to  their  Damage» 
idly ,  that  being  thus  cured,  the  Worm, 
might  not  take  them.  The  beft  are  thofe 
of  a  reafonable  Size,  frefii,  heavy,  firm,  not 
fpongy,  of  an  Gilynefs  when  grated,  and  of 
a  pleafant  Smell  and  Tafie,  not  too  bitter  or 
acrid.  They  fortify  the  Brain,  Nerves  and 
Stomach,  affift  Digefiion,  expell  Wind, 
provoke  the  Terms,  and  refill  Putrefa- 
dion. 

Chufe  your  Mace  frefii,  whole,  of  a  yel¬ 
low  Colour,  a  good  Smell,  and  agreeable 
Tafie,  being  a  little  acrid.  It  has  the  fame 

Virtues 
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Virtues  with  the  Nutmeg,  but  the  Virtues 
are  more  exalted ,  and  it  ads  with  greater 
Penetration  and  Efficacy.  The  Mace  Bark 
or  Wood  of  the  Antients,  is  the  Bark  of  the 
Trunk  of  a  Tree  of  the  fame  Name,  which 
grows  in  Barbary ,  and  is  thick,  reddifh,  and 
of  a  bitter,  fmirt  Tafte.  Its  Virtue  is  a- 
ftringent,  and  proper  to  (lop  the  Bloody- 
Flux,  and  other  Fluxes  of  the  Belly;  but  as 
this  Bark  is  feldom  brought  among  us,  they 
impofe  it  in  (lead  of  Mace,  tho’  the  Quali¬ 
ties  are  different,  and  fo  confound  the  Mace 
Bark  with  the  true  Mace. 

13.  Of  Coffee, 

Pomet  Coffè  Coffi,  Buna,  Bon, 

romez'  ^  Ban  ^  or  Elkaine ,  is ,  according 

to  a  modern  Author,  the  Fruit  or  Berry  of  a 
Plant,  whofe  Stalk  refembles  that  of  our 
Horte-Bean;  but  as  he  is  a  Perfon  on 
whom  we  can  lay  no  Strefs,  I  ffiall  hold 
with  Bauhinus ,  that  celebrated  Author,  who 
fays,  that  Coffee  is  the  Fruit  of  a  Tree, 
whofe  Berries  are  brought  from  Arabia  Felix , 
and  that  the  Tree  is  like  Spindle-Wood,  or 
Priefts-Cap,  and  that  the  Leaves  are  thick, 
and  always  green,  according  as  it  is  repre- 
fented  in  the  Figure,  which  is  taken  from  the 
fa  id  Bauhinus. 

Chufe  your  Coffee  greeniffi,  frefh  or  new, 
and  that  does  not  fmell  mufty,  but  whofe  Ber¬ 
ry  is  of  a  middle  Size;  in  fhort,  the  cleaned, 
dryeft,  and  plumpeft  that  can  be  had.  As 
to  thofe  who  have  it  brought  from  Marfeilles , 
where  they  buy  whole  Bales  together ,  let 
’em  take  Care  that  the  Bottom  ot  the  Bales 
be  not  mouldy,  by  which  means  the  Goods 
will  fpoil  and  damige  the  whole  Cargo. 
Coffee" is  ufed  for  little  or  nothing,  that  I 
know  of,  but  to  make  a  L:quor  with  Water 
and  Sugar,  which  is  more  or  lefs  eheem’d, 
according  to  the  Country,  that  are  Drinkers 
of  it;  which  where  it  is  valued,  there  is  a 
great  Confumption  made  of  it,  in  the  pre¬ 
par’d  Berry,  which  is  done  by  drying  it  in  an 
Oven  or  Kiln,  folong,  ’till  it  is  well  parch’d, 
or  rather  half  calcin’d,  and  looks  not  of  an 
abfolute  Black,  but  rather  of  a  dark  Purple, 
inclining  to  black;  if  it  be  well  burn’d,  and 
not  over  high,  it  has  a  grateful  Flavour  ;  but 
if  over  much,  or  too  little  done,  or  if  after- 
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wards  it  be  ground  any  Time  before  it  be 
ufed,  it  lofes  all  its  Force  and  Virtue;  fo 
that  in  making  Coffee,  the  Powder  is  to  be 
freffi  ground,  and  us’d  immediately;  for  an 
Hour’s  Time  will  pall  and  flat  it,  fo  as  it 
(hall  lofe  all  its  volatile  Parts,  which  float 
like  an  Oil  upon  the  Liquor,  when  frefh;  but 
upon  the  lead  keeping,  alter  reduc’d  to 
Powder,  its  effential  Particles  are  fo  fubtle 
as  to  fly  away,  or  be  deltroy’d  by  the  Gorro- 
five  Nitre  of  the  Air,  which  being  expos’d 
but  for  a  few  Minutes,  they  inftantly  im¬ 
bibe. 

Caffe ,  Coffê ,  or  Coffee ,  is  a 
fmall  Berry,  longiffi  and  round,  Lemery . 
like  a  Pine  Apple,  of  a  dark, 
brown  Colour  ;  its  Bark  is  a  Kind  of  Husk 
that  is  a  little  hard  and  woody  ;  it  enclofes  a 
Berry  as  large  as  a  gring  Pea,  of  an  oval  Figure, 
dividing  itfelf  into  two  Parts,  yellowifh,  in¬ 
clining  to  white  ;  the  Fruit  grows  uponaTree 
of  the  fame  Name,  which  is  common  in  the 
Happy  Arabia ,  from  whence  it  is  tranfported 
through  all  the  Dominions  of  the  great  Turk, 
and  from  Turkey  brought  to  us,  as  is  fup~ 
pos’d  cur’d,  that  it  might  not  be  planted  in 
other  Countries. 

It  is  of  an  excellent  drying  Quality,  com¬ 
forts  the  Brain,  and  dries  up  Crudities  in  the 
Stomach:  Some  Authors  fay  it  cures  Con- 
fumptions,  Rickets  and  Swooning  Fits  ;  it 
helps  Digeftion,  eafes  Pains  of  the  Head,  ra- 
rifles  the  Blood,  fuppreffes  Vapours,  gives 
Life  and  Gaiety  to  the  Spirits,  hinders  Sleepi- 
nefs  after  Viduals,  provokes  Urine  and  the 
Courtes,  and  contrads  the  Bowels;  it  is  an 
excellent  Dryer,  fit  for  moift  Bodies,  and 
mod  Conftitutions,  but  that  of  young  Girls, 
fubjed  to  the  Green-Sicknefs  ;  and  likewife 
is  prevalent  in  fuch  as  are  apt  to  running 
Humours,  Sores,  or  King’s  Evil  upon  them  : 
It  helps  Abortion,  and  confirms  the  Tone  of 
the  Parts  drunk  after  eating,  but  with  this 
Obfervatlon,  that  this  Liquor  be  always 
made  freffi;  for  if  it  ftands  but  two  or  three 
Hours,  it  will  be  pall’d,  and  grow  naught. 
It  is  an  effedual  Remedy  againlt  Worms  in 
Children;  fo  that  if  the  Mother  drink  but 
frequently  of  it,  when  with  Child,  the  Infant 
ffiall  not  be  afflided  with  Worms,  during 
its  Infancy. 

S  14.  Of 
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or  Foundation  of  Chocolate,  and  from  whence 
it  takes  its  Name:  it  gows  in  America  from 
14.  Of  the  Cacao,  or  Chocolate-Nut.  afmallTreecall’dCGc^mtfe,  well  (upplied  with 

Leaves  that  refemble  thofe  of  the  Orange- 
p  XHE  Cacao,  which  the  Ameri-  Tree;  but  that  they  are  longer,  and  more 

X  cans  call  Cacavi,  is  a  Fruit  of  fharp-p°mtecl  ;  the  Flower  is  large,  and  of  a 


feveral  different  Sizes  ;  but  the  moftufual  is 
that  of  an  Almond,  which  is  found  united  to¬ 
gether  in  a  Sort  of  Shell,  not  much  bigger 
or  lefs  than  the  Pomegranate  Seed  ;  and  in 
thefe  Shells  are  enclos’d  about  lixty  or  eighty 


yellow  Colour, and  leaves,  in  falling  off,  long,, 
ftringy  Filaments,  which  are  green ,  from 
which  a  yellow,  pointed  Fruit  is  form’d  of 
the  Size  of  our  Melons.  Each  Fruit  contains 
twenty  or  thirty  little  Nuts,  or  Almonds,  as 


Berries.  As  to  the  Shape,  Leaves,  and  entire  big  as  th e  Piftachia-,  and  fometimes  there 


Fruit  of  the  Trees,  they  appear  as  reprefented 
in  the  Figure  taken  from  the  original,  or 
Life,  as  deliver’d  to  me  by  Mr.  Tourne  fort  ; 
the  Leaves  are  green,  and  the  Fruit,  when 
ripe  upon  the  Tree,  are  of  a  very  fine  yel¬ 
low  Colour,  and  rib’d  like  the  Melon. 

Mr.  "Tourne fort ,  in  Page  191  of  his  Book, 
make  mention  of  four  Sorts  of  Frees 
which  bear  the  Cacao  Nut  ;  the  fir  ft  and  the  fé¬ 
cond  whereof  are  call’d  Cacahuaquahuitl , 
the  third  Xuchicacahuaquahuitl ,  the  fourth 
Tlacacahuaquahmtl  ;  7'his  is  what  he  relates, 
as  to  the  four  Sorts  of  Cacao's,  which  we  now 
fell,  which*  certainly  come  from  different 
Trees;  the  fir  ft  and  beft  Sort  is  call’d  the 
large  and  fmall  Carack,  from  the  Province 
of  Nicaragua,  from  wence  thefe  Sorts  of 
Cacao's  are  brought  :  The  third  and  fourth 
are  call’d  the  large  and  fmall  I  Hand  Cacao's , 
becaufe  they  come  from  the  American  Ides, 


are  fuch  as  contain  fourfcore  of  thefe.  They 
are  each  of  them  cover’d  with  a  yellowifh 
Pellicle,  or  thin  Skin;  which  being  Tepara- 
ted,  a  tender  Subfiance  appears,  which  is 
divided  into  feveral  unequal  Particles  ,  that 
are  oily,  of  good  Nourilhment,  and  leave  a 
certain  Acridnefs  upon  the  Palate.  The  In¬ 
habitants  of  the  Country,  where  this  grows, 
call  it  Cacahuatl ,  and  the  Spaniards,  by  Cor¬ 
ruption,  Cacao. 

It  grows  in  all  the  Spanijh  Weft  Indies 
Guatimala ,  Hifpaniola ,  Cuba,  New- Spain , 
Jamaica,  &c.  in  hot,  bur  fhadowy  Places, 
for  being  planted  in  Ranks  and  regular 
Walks,  (bady  Plantane-Trees  are  rang’d  with 
them;  the  one  to  fhelter  the  other ,  left  the 
parching  Sun,  by  its  exceffive  Heat  fhuu’d 
kill  them,  or  the  boifterous  Wind  injure  them. 
T  his  Cacao-Tree,  not  exceeding  our  Cherry- 
Tree  for  Bignefs  ;  as  it  is  a  Tree  of  Angular 


as  St.  Domingo,  Sec.  The  moft  valued  of  Beauty,  having  large,  broad,  oblong,  green 


the  four  Kinds  of  Cacao's  is  the  large  Ca¬ 
rack,  efpecially  for  making  Chocolate ,  which 
is  the  chief  Ufe;  for  the  fmall  Quantities 
that  are  eat  of  it,  are  not  worth  fpeaking  of; 
they  all  ought  to  be  chofe  frefli,  plump, 
weighty,  blackifli  without,  and  of  a  deep 
red  within,  well  tailed  and  not  of  a  molly 
Smell:  The  fmall  Carack  is  next  in  Virtue 
to  the  great.  As  to  the  Ifland  Cacao,  efpe¬ 
cially  the  large,  the  nearer  it  comes  to  the 
Carack ,  the  better  it  is.  Some  Authors  fay, 
that  the  Cacao  is  in  fuch  Ufe  in  Mexico,  that 
it  is  the  chief  Drink  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
Country,  and  that  they  give  it  as  Alms,  or 
Charity  to  the  Poor  :  Bdides,  the  other  Sorts 


Leaves,  which  fall  back,  and  haï  g  like  fo 
many  Shields,  to  preferve  and  dclend  the 
tender  Fruit;  fo  it  is  a  Tree  of  great  Profit 
to  the  Owner,  arifing  from  its  mnft  defirable 
Fruit,  which  grows  after  an  admirable  Man¬ 
ner  in  Cods;  ftudded,  as  it  were,  in  the 
very  Body  of  the  Free,  as  well  as  the  Arms 
and  Boughs,  from  the  very  Earth  upwards;.; 
each  Cod  containing  about  thirty  or  forty 
Nuts,  regularly  fet  in  a  Mafs  of  foft,  llimy 
Pulp,  both  to  preferve,  as  well  as  nourifh, 
the  tender  Fruit.  The  Nuts,  among  the 
Indians  and  Spaniards,  go  for  currant  Moneyr 
even  in  rhofe  Countries  where  Gold  and  Sil- 
naturally  produc’d;  there  is  Food 


ver  are  naturally  proauc  a  ;  tnere  is 
that  come  from  the  I  fies,  are  ground  to  make  and  Raiment,  Riches  and  Delight  all  at 
Bread  of  different  Sizes,  for  the  Ufe  of  once. 

different  Sorts  of  People.  The  Cod  is  faid  to  he  very  like  the  Pear, 

pp  t  The  Cacaos,  or  Cacao,  is  a  Kind  or  Pear  falhion’d  Gourd.  Each  Nut  is  about 
ornery,.  of  Almond  that  is  made  the.  Balls,  the  Bignefs  of  an  Almond  Stone,  and  cover’d 

with 
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with  a  thin  Shell,  bîackifh  without,  contain¬ 
ing  within  a  brown  ifh  red,  or  alimod  Chef- 
rut-colour’d  Kernel,  with  hr  ow  ni  (h  A  lit- co¬ 
lour’d  Veins,  which  to  th z  Indians  is  pleafant 
in  Tade,  tho’  not  altogether  fo  to  us.  The 
Cods  being  gather’d,  they  break  them,  take 
out  the  Nuts,  and  lay  them  upon  Mats  to 
dry  in  the  Sun,  till  the  Moiflure  within  them 
be  confam’d,  and  then  keep  them  both  for 
Meat  and  Merchandize. 

This  Fruit  is  certainly  cooling,  as  mayeafi- 
ly  be  difcern’d  by  their  cold  nitrous  Tade. 
They  open  Obdructions,  redore  in  deep  Con- 
fumptions,  dimulate  to  Venery,  caufing  Pro¬ 
creation  and  Conception,  facilitate  Delivery, 
preferve  Health,  help  Digdlion,  make  Peo¬ 
ple  inclinable  to  feed,  eafe  Coughs  of  the 
Lungs,  Gripings  of  the  Bowels,  and  Fluxes 
thereof,  caufe  a  fweet  Breath,  and  affid  in  a 
Difficulty  of  making  Urine.  The  chief 
Ufe  of  them  is  in  Chocolate,  which  is  fo 
well  known,  there  needs  no  long  Difcourfe 
about  it. 


15.  Of  Chocolate . 

Pomet.  TV 7E  fell  feveral  forts  of  Choco- 
W  late,  which  have  no  other 
Difference  but  according  to  their  Finenefs 
and  Goodnefs,  the  Drugs  that  compofe  ’em, 
and  the  Countries  where  they  are  made. 
But  the  beff  Chocolate,  and  the  fined,  is 
what  we  make  now  at  Paris ,  efpecially  when 
it  is  made  with  tne  large  Carack  Nut ,  and 
wrought  up  with  the  fined  Sugar,  good  Cin¬ 
namon,  and  the  pured  and  bed  Manilla's  : 
In  fhort,  when  it  is  made  by  an  honed  Man, 
who  underdands  how  to  prepare  it,  and  will 
neither  fpare  Labour  not  Cod  ;  for  it  is  im- 
poffible  to  afford  good  Chocolate  at  a  com¬ 
mon  Price  ;  and  the  mod  of  thofe  who  fell 
their  Chocolate  at  fuch  eafy  Rates,  could 
fcarcely  buy  the  fine  Sugar  we  make  ufe  of 
at  the  fame  Price.  Altho’  fome  dill  cry  up 
the  Weft- India,  Spanijh ,  Portugal ,  and  St.  Ma- 
hf  s  Chocolate,  at  this  time  there  is  no  Place 
in  the  World  where  they  make  better  Cho¬ 
colate  chan  at  Paris.  I  did  not  think  it  pro¬ 
per  to  give  you  the  Compofition  here,  fince 
there  are  fo  many  Books  that  treat  of  it, 
and  the  Compofitiofts  are  fo  various,  that 
every  one  is  for  pleafing  his  own  Fancy. 
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Neverthelefs,  I  cannot  forbear  ?  equate  tin  g 
you  with  what  is  propos’d  by  the  Sieur  B/eg  - 
»y,  in  his  Book,  who  mentions  the  Flower 
of  Oreje  valla  to  be  added  to  the  Compofi¬ 
tion,  becaufe  it  is  a  Drug  which  I  believe 
to  be  imaginary,  as  not  being  able  to  know 
what  it  was,  after  the  mod  diligent  Search 
I  could  make.  And  the  Sieur  Blegny ,  who 
calls  himfelf  the  Author  of  that  little  Book 
which  I  have  jud  mention’d,  had  reafon  to 
fay  he  could  not  meet  with  it  among  the 
Druggids,  for  he  could  not  give  me  any  Ac¬ 
count  of  it.  When  1  ask’d  him,  before  a  cer¬ 
tain  Per fon,  what  the  Orejevalla  f  lower  was, 
he  told  me  it  was  what  went  into  theCompc- 
fition  of  the  American  or  Indian  Chocolate, 
which  he  had  leen  in  feveral  Books.  As 
to  the  Achiotl ,  that  is  nothing  elfe  but  what 
we  call  the  Rocou ,  which  is  not  made  as  the 
faid  Author  fays,  but  as  it  is  fet  forth  in  its 
proper  Place  in  this  Treatife  ;  and  after  know¬ 
ing  that  the  Achiotl  was  the  Rocou ,  there  are 
very  few  Grocers  but  could  have  furnifhed 
him  with  it,  and  he  needed  not  have  put  it 
in  his  Book,  that  he  could  not  meet  with  it 
at  the  Druggids. 


16.  Of  Vanilla’s. 

T'HE  Vanilla's ,  according  to  the 

Sieur  Rouffeau ,  are  Pods  or  Pomet . 
Cods  of  about  half  a  Foot  long, 
of  the  Thick  nefs  of  a  Child’s  little  Finger, 
which  hang  upon  a  Plant  of  twelve  or  fifteen 
Foot  high,  that  climbs  like  a  Creeper  ;  for 
which  Reafon  they  grow  mod  frequently 
upon  Walls,  or  at  the  Roots  of  Trees,  or 
elfe  upon  Props,  or  the  like,  where  they  are 
fupported.  They  have  round  Stalks,  dif- 
pos’d  in  Knots  like  the  Sugar-Cane;  from 
each  Knot  there  puts  forth  large  thick 
Leaves,  about  a  Finger’s  Length,  which  are 
as  green  as  the  Stalk,  and  fall  off,  or  wither 
away,  as  the  great  Piantane  does  ;  after 
which  come  Pods  that  are  green  at  fir (1,  yel¬ 
low  i  fli  afterwards,  and  grow  browner,  ac~ 
cording  as  they  ripen.  When  they  are  ripe, 
t he  People  of  Mexico,  thofe  of  Guatemala,  and 
St.  Domingo ,  gather  them,  and  hang  ’em  up 
by  one  End  in  the  Shade  to  dry  ;  and 
when  they  are  dry  enough  to  keep,  they  rub 
them  with  Oil,  to  hinder  them  from  drying 

S  X  too 
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too  much,  and  prevent  their  breaking,  and 
then  they  put  them  up  in  little  Bags  of  fif¬ 
ty,  a  hundred,  or  a  hundred  and  fifty,  to 
bring  them  hither.  Neverthelefs,  there  are 
fome  who  value  their  Gain  more  than  their 
Confcience,  who  let  them  hang  upon  the 
Stalks  till  over  ripe,  and  receive  from  them 
a  black  fragrant  Balfam,  that  flows  till  the 
etlential  Parts  of  th z  Vanilla  is  exhauded,  and 
it  can  run  no  more  ;  and  then  they  gather 
the  Pod«,  and  pack  them  up  for  Sale,  as 
aforefaid. 

The  great  Lords  of  Mexico  are  mighty 
Lovers  of  thefe  Plants,  as  well  becaufe  ofs 
the  pleafant  Smell  of  their  Fruit,  which  they 
mix  plentifully  in  their  Chocolate,  as  from 
the  great  Profit  they  yield  them  in  Trade. 
They  are  the  Spaniards  who  bring  us  this  rich 
Commodity,  and  who  give  it  the  Name  of 
Vanilla ,  which  figoifies  a  Sheath,  becaufe 
the  Pod  refembles  the  Figure  of  a  Sheath. 
It  is  of  a  pleafant  Talle  and  Smell.  Chufe 
fuch  as  are  well  fed, thick,  long,  new,  heavy, 
not  wrinkled,  or  rubb’d  with  Balfam,  and 
which  have  not  been  kept  moi  ft,  but  of  a 
good  Smell  ;  and  beware  of  thofe  that  are 
fmall,  and  dry,  and  of  little  Smell,  and  the 
Seed  of  which  is  very  little,  black,  and 
fhining.  The  Vanilla's  are  much  us’d  in 
France  for  making  up  Chocolate,  and  fome- 
limes  to  perfume  Snuff.  Some  pretend  the 
internal  Part  of  the  Pod  is  good  to  (Lengthen 
the  Stomach.  As  to  the  Balfam,  the  Spa¬ 
niards  keep  that,  for  we  have  none  of  it 
brought  to  us. 

Vanilla ,  or  Vanilla's  is  a  Pod  of 
Lemery .  about  half  a  Foot  long,  and  the 
Thicknefs  of  a  Child’s  Finger,  (harp 
at  both  Ends,  of  a  dark  Colour,  a  pleafant 
balfamick  Tade  and  Smell,  a  little  acrid, 
containing  very  fmall,  black,  (hining  Seeds. 
This  Pod  is  the  Fruit  of  a  kind  of  Volubilis, 
or  a  Plant  of  four  or  five  Foot  high,  which 
the  Spaniards  call  Campeche ,  It  rifes  like  a 
Creeper,  and  winds  about  the  neighbouring 
or  adjacent  Trees,  upon  Poles,  or  climbs  up- 
on  Walls.  The  Leaves  refemble  thofe  of 
Plantane,  but  they  are  larger,  and  more  flefliy. 
The  Flowers  are  blackifh.  This  Plant  grows 
in  Mexico,  where  th e  Indians  call  it  Tlixochitl^ 
and  the  Pod  Mecafuthil . 

Chufe  fuch  Vanilla's  as  have  the  longed 
Pods,  pretty  thick  and  heavy,  well  fed,  of  a 
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good  Tafle  and  pleafant  Smell.  It  yields  a 
great  deal  of  Oil  and  volatile  Salt  ;  is  cor¬ 
dial,  cephalick,  fiomachick ,  carminative, 
aperitive.  It  attenuates  vifcous  Humours, 
provokes  Urine,  and  Womens  Courfes  ;  is 
mix’d  in  Chocolate,  and  makes  it  agreeable 
both  to  the  Tade  and  Smell. 

17.  Of  Acacia. 

HE  Acacia's ,  fo  called  by 
fome,  are  the  Fruit,  or  rather  Pomes . 
the  Seeds  of  a  yellow  Fruit,  inclin¬ 
ing  to  red,  of  the  Size  of  a  Magdalen  Pear, 
or  an  Orange.  The  Tree  which  bears  thefe, 
is,  according  to  the  Sieur  Roujfeau' s  Letter, 
five  or  fix  Foot  high,  adorn’d  with  Leaves  of  a 
yellowifh  green,  and  fomething  of  the  Shape 
of  Ivy.  The  Flowers  are  fmall,  and  grow 
in  Tufts,  of  a  Carnation  Colour,  from 
whence  comes  a  yellow  Fruit,  as  faid  before. 
At  the  Bottom  of  which  hang  other  Fruit,  or 
Seeds,  of  the  B'gnefs  of  Chefnuts,  of  the 
Shape  of  a  Kidney,  and  of  an  Olive  Co¬ 
lour,  cover’d  with  a  Nut  or  Stone,  in  which 
is  a  white  Almond,  which  after  it  has  been 
roaded  like  a  Chefnut  in  the  Fire,  is  plea¬ 
fant  to  eat.  There  is  contain’d  likewife  in 
the  Kernel  of  thefe  Acacia's  a  black  caudick 
Oil,  which  is  a  good  Remedy  to  cure  Corns 
upon  the  Feet,  and  take  away  red  Spots  in 
the  Face. 

The  Americans  cut  the  yellow  Fruit  in 
Slices,  and  eat  it  with  Sugar,  as  we  do  a 
Lemon  ;  as  well  to  revive  the  Spirits,  as  to 
cool  them,  becaufe  they  are  full  of  a  well- 
faded  Juice.  Chufe  fuch  as  are  large  and  new, 
of  an  Olive-Colour,  with  white  Kernels, 
which  are  the  certain  Signs  they  are  frefh,  and 
not  of  a  Chefnut  Colour,  which  is  a  Token 
of  their  Age  and  over  Ripenefs. 

Acacia  vera,  feu  Egyptiaca ,  the 
true  Acacia ,  or  that  of  Egypt ,  is  Lemery . 
a  thick  Juice,  very  heavy,  of  a 
brown  reddifli  Colour,  which  is  brought  in 
the  Shape  of  Balls,  that  weigh  about  five  or 
fix  Ounces,  tied  up  in  very  thin  Bladders. 
They  fay  it  is  made  from  a  Fruit  almod  like 
Lupins,  contain’d  in  Pods  which  are  born 
upon  thorny  Trees  in  Egypt,  whofe  Branches 
are  pretty  much  extended,  bearing  fine 
white  Flowers.  Chufe  that  which  is  neat, 
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fo lid,  weighty,  of  a  blackifh  Colour,  fome- 
thing  reddifh,  (billing,  eafy  to  break,  and  of 
a  ffyptick  Taffe.  It  affords  a  good  deal  of 
Oil  and  efffential  Salt  ;  is  affiingent,  incraf- 
fates  or  thickens  the  Humours,  ffrengthens 
f  and  refiffs  Poifon,  ffops  Hemorrhages  and 
Fluxes,  and  is  good  for  Indiffpolitions  of  the 
Eyes.  As  the  true  Acacia  is  fometimes  fcarce, 
the  Shops  ufe  or  fell  that  which  is  made  of 
the  Juice  of  Sloes,  or  the  Fruit  of  the  black 
Thorn,  brought  over  in  round  Balls,  wrap- 
i<  ped  up  in  Bladders,  of  a  very  fharp,  ffyp- 
tick,  or  affringent  Taffe.  It  is  us’d  in  Rob 
(  or  Quiddony ,  made  with  Damask  Rofe-Wa- 
ter,  and  double  refin’d  Sugar.  The  true 
Acacia  is  made  by  Exprellion  out  of  the 
Fruit,  and  that  either  ripe  or  unripe.  From 
the  ripe  Fruit  there  is  a  black  Juice,  fo  call’d  ; 
from  the  unripe  Fruit  a  red  or  yellow  Juice, 
the  Colour  not  fo  black,  but  more  inclining 
to  red,  and  of  a  fweet  Scent  :  And  this  is 
the  true  Acacia  of  Diofcorides  and  the  Antients, 
which  is  to  be  ufed  in  making  of  Venice - 
Treacle. 

1 8.  Of  Anacardiums. 

Pomet.  >”T“'  H  E  Anacardium  is  a  kind  of 

X  Bean,  brought  from  the  Eafl- 
Indies.  The  Tree  which  bears  it  has  greenifh 
Leaves  that  are  half  round  ;  after  which 
come  Pods  of  the  Size  of  the  large  Bean,  in 
which  are  ufually  inclos’d  two  Anacardiums, 
which,  when  half  ripe,  are  of  the  Colour  of 
burnt  Coffee  ;  but  when  full  ripe,  are  of  a 
(bining  black.  Chufe  fuch  as  are  large,  well 
fed,  new,  dry,  and  have  in  them  a  white 
Almond.  They  pretend  that  the  green  Fruit 
of  thefe  are  a  dangerous  Poifon,  but  other- 
wife  when  dry.  After  they  are  prepar’d  in 
Vinegar,  they  become  a  good  Purgative;  but 
neverthelefs  they  ought  not  to  be  meddled 
with,  without  the  Advice  of  an  able  Phyfi- 
cian.  They  yield  an  Oil  like  the  Acacia's , 
which  has  the  fame  Virtues. 

Anacardium  is  a  kind  of  large 
Lemery.  Fruit,  like  a  Chefnut,  being  in  fome 

meafure  of  the  Shape  of  a  Bird’s 
Heart,  whence  it  derives  its  Name.  It  is 
of  a  (bining  black  Colour,  containing  in 
it  a  white  Kernel.  This  Fruit  grows  on  a 
Tree  in  the  Indies,  whofe  Leaves  are  almoft 


round,  and  the  Fruit  in  Pods,  of  the  Size  of 
our  Windjor  Bean  ;  holding  each  not  above 
two  Anacardiums ,  which  afford  Oil,  and  are 
fold  in  great  Plenty.  They  ratify  and  purge 
the  pituitous  Humours,  are  refolving,  refreffi 
the  Train,  and  (Lengthen  the  Memory,  be¬ 
ing  taken  in  Deco&ion. 

19.  Of  Hermodadyls* 

H  E  Hermodadyls  are  Fruit 
(bap’d  like  an  Heart,  reddiffi  Pomet . 
without,  white  within,  of  a  light 
Subffance,  very  fubjed  to  Worm-cat,  which 
is  brought  out  of  Egypt ,  where  the  Trees 
which  bear  this  Fruit  grow  plentifully.  Af¬ 
ter  the  Diligence  that  l  have  ufed,  in  order  to 
difcover  the  Flowers  and  Leaves  of  thefe 
Trees,  I  think  it  need  no  longer  remain  a 
Surprize  on  this  Head,  when  1  fay  that  the 
Hermodadyls  are  Fruit,  notwithffanding  all 
that  Authors  have  hitherto  faid  concerning 
their  being  Roots  ;  and  the  Figure  of  the 
Hermodadyls  here  given,  will  (hew  to  the 
contrary,  it  being  eafy  to  judge  that  they 
are  Fruit  and  not  Roots  :  And  the  more  fo, 
from  what  was  writ  from  Marfeilles  the  laft 
Year,  That  the  Hermodadyls  coming  from 
Egypt ,  were  the  Fruit  of  a  large  Tree. 
Chufe  fuch  as  are  frefli,  large,  well-fed, 
reddiffi  without,  and  white  within,  the 
drieft  and  lead  full  of  Duff  that  can  be  got. 
It  is  a  Commodity  of  which  they  lay  in  no 
great  Store,  it  being  fo  ready  to  decay,  or 
Worm-eat,  as  I  mention’d  before.  They  are 
much  us’d  in  Phyfick  amongft  lèverai  Gale- 
nical  Compofitions. 

The  Hermodadyl  is  a  tuberous 
or  bulbous  Root,  as  thick  as  a  Lemery . 
little  Walnut,  being  of  the  Shape 
of  a  Heart,  red  without,  and  white  within, 
of  a  fpongy  light  Subffance,  without  Fibres, 
eafy  to  break,  and  crumble  into  Powder  like 
Meal,  of  a  fweetiffi  Taffe,  a  little  gluti¬ 
nous.  It  is  brought  dry  from  Egypt  and  Sy¬ 
ria.  The  common  Opinion  is,  that  it  is  a 
fort  of  Colchicum ,  call’d  by  Gafp.  Bauhinus , 
Colchicum  radice  Jiccata  alba ,  the  Colchicum 
with  the  white  dried  Root  ;  and  by  Lobe! \ 
the  Hermodadyl  of  the  Shops  that  is  not  poi- 
fonous. 
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There  are  others  that  believe  it  is  a  kind 
of  tuberous  Orrice,  call’d  by  Cafp.  Bauhmus, 
Iris  tuberofa  folio  angulofo,  the  tuberous  Or¬ 
rice  with  the  many  corner’d  Leaf,  and  by 
Matthiolus ,  HermodaSlylus  verus.  Mr.  P  onset 
is  of  a  quite  différent  Opinion,  as  you  have 
it  before,  for  thefe  two  Reafons  :  The  firft, 
becaufe  this  is  more  of  the  Shape  or  Figure 
of  a  Fruit  than  of  a  Root  ;  and  the  fécond, 
becaufe  they  write  from  Marfeilles ,  that  the 
Her  mo  dally  Is  come  from  Egypt,  and  that 
they  are  the  Fruit  of  a  large  Tree:  The 
fir fl  Reafon  does  not  appear  a  good  one  to 
me,  becaufe  I  have  foun à  Hermodaéi\-ls  to  be 
more  like  the  Shape,  or  bear  a  greater  Refcm- 
blance  to  a 'tuberous  or  bulbous  Root,  than 
that  of  Fruit;  and  if  one  conliders  the  Sub- 
ftance,  it  is  very  like  the  Root  of  Arum ,  and 
feveral  others:  The  fécond  Reafon  does  not 
better  convince  me  than  the  firft;  for  thofe 
who  writ  from  Marfeilles,  that  the  Hermodaéïyl 
was  a  Fruit,  do  not  appear  to  have  been  bet¬ 
ter  inform’d,  or  underftood  the  Matter  any 
clearer  than  before;  fo  that  we  ought  to  fuf- 
pend  our  Judgment  on  this  Affair,  and  wait 
till  it  is  decided  by  more  Travellers  that  can 
give  a  better  Light  into  this  Bufinefs,  and 
fufficiently  clear  up  our  Doubts.  It  is  a  lingu¬ 
lar  Purge,  expelling  tough  Flegm,  and  clam¬ 
my  Humours,  from  the  Joints  and  extream 
Parts  of  the  Body  ;  and  is  accounted  a  Spe- 
cifick  againft:  the  Gout  in  the  Hands  and  Feet, 
given  in  Powder  from  half  a  Dram  to  a 
Dram  ;  and  in  Infufion,  from  two  Drams  to 
half  an  Ounce.  The  HermodaSlyl  Pills  are 
good  againft  Palfres,  Tremblings,  Convul- 
fions,  Colicks,  Gouts,  being  given  from 
two  Scruples  to  four. 

20.  Of  Jujubs. 

Pomet.  ^HE  Jujubs  are  the  Fruit  of  a 
JL  Tree  which  grows  commonly 
in  Provence ,  but  chiefly  in  the  Garden  of 
Hyeres  near  Toulon,  where  it  is  in  fuch  great 
Quantities,  that  almo.fi  all  we  fell  comes  by 
the  way  of  Marfeilles.  The  Tree  that  bears 
them  is  of  a  moderate  Height,  and  the 
Leaves  are  greenifh,  thin,  and  fibrous  ;  after 
which  comes  Fruit  of  the  Bignefs  of  one’s 
Thumb  End,  green  at  firft,  and  fomething 
,  ceddifh  as  they  ripea. 
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Chufe  your  Jujubs  frefh,  large,  well  fed, 
and  flefhy,  of  a  good  Kind,  that  have  been 
well  dry’d,  that  they  may  keep  without  dan¬ 
ger  of  rotting  ;  and  take  care  that  they  be 
not  kept  in  Places  too  moifi,  or  gather’d 
when  they  are  too  ripe,  for  that  is  the  way 
to  lofe  them  all.  They  tafte,  when  well  ga¬ 
ther’d,  and  rightly  managed,  like  Raifin$CQf 
the  Sun,  with  one  Stone,  like  a  Prune-ftone, 
in  the  Middle.  Dodonaus  faith,  they  are  of 
two  Kinds,  viz.  the  red  and  white  ;  and  the 
red  are  of  three  Kinds,  to  wit,  Jujuba  major, 
Jujuba  minor,  and  Jujuba  agrejlis.  J  The  firft 
which  grew  originally  in  Afrkk  and  Egypt, 
and  were  thence  tranflated  into  Italy ,  France 
&c,  are  thofe  which  we  chiefly  tile,  being' 
moderately  hot  and  moifi.  This  Plum  is 
an  excellent  Pedoral,  and  opens  the  Body 
temperating  the  Sharpnefs  of  the  Blood  and 
Humours.  It  expectorates  tough  Flegm, 
and  is  good  againft  Coughs,  Colds,  Hoarfe- 
nefs,  Shortnefs  of  Breath,  Wheezings 
Roughnefs  in  the  Throat  and  Wind-Pipe,' 
Pleurifies,  Heat  of  Blood,  Exulceration,  or 
Excoriation  of  the  Kidneys  and  Bladder 
cleanfing  them,  and  by  their  mucilaginous 
Quality  making  the  Paffages  flippery.  They 
are  us’d,  in  a  Decocfion  ,  for  the  Stone, 
Gravel,  or  for  opening  Obftru&ions  in 
the  Liver,  Spleen,  Dropfy,  and  Jaundice,  by 
Urine. 

Jujuba,  or  Zizipha,  a  large  Fruit 
of  the  Zizipb  Tree,  is  like  a  mo-  Fernery. 
derate  fiz’u  Prune  or  Plum,  oblong 
or  oval,  red  without,  yellow  within,  fleftiy 
and  tender,  of  a  Iweet  and  vinous  Tafte, 
having  a  tough  Skin,  and  a  hard  ftrong  Ker¬ 
nel.  t  he  Fruit  grows  upon  a  Tree  call’d 
Ziziphus  by  Tournefort,  and  wants  little  of 
the  Plum-Tree  in  every  refpeC,  but  is 
crooked,  cover’d  with  a  rough  uneven  Bark, 
that  cracks  or  fplits  ;  the  Branches  are  hard, 
furnifh’d  with  ftrong  Thorns.  The  Leaves  1 
oblong,  fomething  hard,  terminating  in  a 
blunt  Point,  of  a  fine  fhining  green  Co¬ 
lour,  flfghtly  indented  on  their  Sides  ;  the 
Flowers  growing  among  the  Leaves,  being 
tied  by  fliort  Stalks  ;  each  of  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Tournefort ,  is  commonly  com¬ 
pos’d  of  five  Leaves,  like  a  fmall  Rofe, 
which  is  placed  in  the  Middle  of  the  Cup, 
of  a  graffy  or  pale  Colour.  When  the 
Flowers  are  gone,  the  Fruit,  or  Jujubs,  fuc- 

ceed  ; 
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ceed  ;  being  green  at  fird,  and  redditTi  as 
rj  they  ripen.  This  Tree  grows  in  the  hot 
Countries,  and  is  very  common  in  Provence, 
lj  and  in  the  Ifles  of  Hyeres ,  near  ’Toulon , 
i  from  whence  ihe  dry’d  Fruit  are  brought. 
They  are  pedoral  and  aperitive,  being 
ufually  employ’d  in  Ptifans  for  Difeafes  of 
the  Bread;  they  fweeten  the  Sharpnefs  of 
the  humours,  by  their  fweet  and  glutinous 
Subdance,  and  provoke  Spitting. 

21.  Of  Sebeflens. 

ÇfEbeflens  are  a  black iflv  Fruit,  that 
omet.  ^  are  brought  by  the  Way  of  Mar- 

feilles ,  from  the  Levant ,  &c.  The  Tree  that 
bears  this  Fruit  is  about  the  Height  of  our 
common  Plum-Trees;  the  Leaves  green, 
and  almod  like  them,  but  that  they  are  a 
little  rounder  :  The  Flowers  are  whitifih,  in 
Form  of  a  Star,  from  whence  comes  the 
Fruit,  about  thecSize  of  one’s  Finger  End; 
it  hangs  to  the  Branch,  by  a  little  white  Cup, 
as  it  is  brought  to  us. 

Chufe  your  Sebeflens  frefh ,  plump,  moid, 
and  full  of  Pulp,  of  a  black,  brown  Co¬ 
lour  outwardly ,  adorn’d  with  white  Caps, 
which  is  an  effential  Sign  of  their  Newnefs, 
and  fuch  as  have  neither  been  waih’d  nor 
rubb’d.  The  Flelli  is  fweet ,  vifeous  and  pul¬ 
py,  therefore  rejed  fuch  as  are  otherwife, 
and  whofe  Caps  are  gone,  which  is  a  Token 
they  have  been  waih’d  or  rubb’d  ;  and  alfo 
take  Care  not  to  chufe  thofe  that  are  hard, 
fmall,  and  of  a  readifh  Colour, 

The  Way  of  ufing  the  Sebeflens  is  much 
the  fame  as  that  of  the  Jujubs,  and  their  Vir¬ 
tues  a  like,  fo  that  one  is  frequently  us’d  for 
the  other:  The  Egyptians  make  a  Gluey 
Sort  of  Birdlime  of  the  vifeous  Fruit,  which 
is  call’d  Alexandrian  Birdlime ;  but  as  this 
feldom  comes  amongd  us,  we  ufe  that  which 
is  made  in  feveral  Parts  of  France  in  Nor¬ 
mandy,  and  about  Orleans.  This  Birdlime 
is  prepar’d  from  the  inner  Rind  of  the  green 
Bark  ^  and  that  of  the  Holly-Tree,  deep’d 
in  a  Pond  or  Pit,  and  afterwards  beat  together 
in  a  Mortar,  ’till  it  is  reduced  into  a  Fade, 
and  then  well  work’d  with  the  Hand,  and 
waOfd  in  the  Water;  it  is  put  up  in  Barrels, 
m  be  fern  to  feveral  Parts  :  The  Choice  of  it,. 
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is  to  take  fuch  as  is  the  greened,  the  lead 
fetid ,  and  freed  from  Water  that  can 
be  got:  The  Ufe  of  it  being  to  catch 
Birds,  and  other  Creatures  of  the  like  Na¬ 
ture. 

Schroder  fays,  the  Plums  of  th t  Sebeflen- 
Tree  are  fmall,  with  a  three  corner’d  Stone; 
they  are  temperate  in  Refpedt  of  Heat,  and 
moid,  fofren,  and  prevent,  or  allay  the  Acri¬ 
mony  of  Humours;  us’d  chiefly  in  De¬ 
fluxions  of  Rheum,  Obdrudlions  of  the 
Belly,  and  quench  Third.  You  may  make 
a  Deco&ion  of  them  with  Wine  and  Water, 
to  move  the  Belly  gently  to  dool  ;  or  make 
an  Ele&uary  of  them  thus:  Take  Sebeflens 
without  the  S tones,  Prunes  don’d,  Pulp  of 
Tamarinds,  of  each  five  Ounces;  Violet- 
Water  two  Pints;  juice  of  the  Herb  Mer¬ 
cury,  clariiy’d,  four  Ounces;  Sugar  Penids 
half  a  Pound  :  Of  the  four  greater  cold 
Seeds,  blanch’d,  of  each  two  Ounces;  Dia- 
gridium  three  Drams:  Boil  the  Sebeflens , 
Prunes  and  Tamarinds,  in  the  diddl’d  Wa¬ 
ter,  which  being  diffolv’d,  mix  with  the 
Juices;  then  add  the  Penids  and  Pulp  of 
Prunes,  which  being  diffolv’d,  alfo  mix  the 
Diagridium,  and  make  an  Electuary.  It 
purges ,  and  is  good  againd  exquifite,  con¬ 
tinual  Fevers,  taking  away  their  vehement 
Heat,  quenches  Third,  caufes  Red,  and  car¬ 
ries  ofl  the  Sharpnefs  of  Humours,  and  pro¬ 
vokes  to  Urine. 

Sebeftcna ,  or  Prunus  Seb  eft  en,  is  a  j 
Fruit  the  Size  of  a  fmall  Acorn,  that  eme*y° 
is  oblong,  roundifli  and  black,  wrinkled  as  a 
little  Prune,  of  a  fweetifli,  vifeous,  or  clammy 
Tade,  cover’d  at  the  upper  End  with  a  fmall 
woody  Cap,  of  a  whitifh  Grey.  The  Fruit 
grows  upon  a  Tree  of  the  fame  Name,  re- 
fembling  the  Prune  Tree;  only  that  the 
Leaves  are  a  little  more  fwallow-tail’d  and 
indented  ;  the  Flowers  are  fmall,  white,  and 
like  thofe  of  the  Geranium.  This  Tree  grows 
in  Syria,  Egypt ,  &c.  Make  choice  of  your 
Fruit,  according  to  the  Directions  given  by 
Pomet ;  they  contain  in  them  much  Oil,  and 
fome  efTential  Salt;  are  moiftening,  emol¬ 
lient,  fweetening,  pectoral,  and  ferve,  to 
open  the  Bread,  cleanfe  the  Reins,  provoke 
Spittle,  and  relax  the  Bowels» 
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22.  Of  Dates. 

p  t  TPHere  are  three  Sorts  of  Dates 
i  which  we  fell;  the  befi  are 
thofe  which  grow  in  the  Kingdom  o î  Tunis. 
There  are  likewife  fome  that  come  from  J>V- 
ly  in  Afrjck ,  but  thofe  are  lean  and  dry,  and 
differ  much  from  the  others  of  Tunis,  which 
are  fat  and  flefliy  :  We  have  others  that  are 
brought  from  Provence ,  which  do  fell  well, 
being  large,  flefhy,  fair  without,  and  white 
within.  The  Tree  that  bears  this  Fruit  is 
the  Palm,  which  is  fo  well  known  through¬ 
out  the  whole  World,  It  wou’d  be  unne- 
ceffary  to  defcribe  it. 

Ghufe  fuch  Dates  as  are  large,  full  and 
flefhy,  of  a  golden,  yellow  Colour  without, 
and  white  within;  theTafte  fweet  and  plea- 
fan  t  ;  let  the  Pulp  be  firm  white  about  the 
Stone  and  reddifh  towards  the  Bark  ;  of  a 
Malaga  Wine-like  Tafie,  which  being  fhaken 
makes  no  Noife:  If  they  are  final] ,  hard, 
without  Pulp,  or  rattle,  they  are  nought: 
Thofe  of  Tunis  are  worth  much  more  than 
thofe  of  Sally  or  Provence ,  as  hinted  before. 
Thefe  Dates  are  fo  common,  that  they  ferve 
for  the  Subfiftence  of  more  than  an  hundred 
Millions  of  Souls;  but  for  medicinal  Ufes, 
they  are  not  much  employ’d,  faving  in  the 
Diapboenicon ,  or  Ele&uary  of  Dates ,  fome 
pe&oral  Ptifans ,  with  Sebeftens  and  Jujubs, 
fefV.  befides  which,  they  are  frequently  eat  as 
other  Fruit. 

Dattyli ,  or  FruSius  Palmas,  the 
Lemery .  Dates ,  are  oblong,  roundifli  Fruit, 
a  little  larger  than  one’s  Thumb, 
flefliy,  of  a  yellowiih  Colour,  fweet  and  a- 
greeable  to  the  Palate,  being  enclos’d  in  a 
long,  round  ,  firong,  hard  Nut,  of  an  Afh- 
colour’d  Grey,  cover’d  with  a  little,  thin , 
white  Skin,  and  is  brought  chiefly  from 
Tunis  in  Barbary  ;  it  grows  upon  a  large 
Tree,  call’d  Palma  Major ,  or  Palma  Dady~ 
lifera ,  whofe  Trunk  is  large,  round,  ftraighr, 
high,  cover’d  with  a  thick  Bark,  rifing 
all  the  Way,  with  feverai  fcaly  Knots,  which 
makes  it  advantagious  to  climb;  the  Leaves 
only  grow  at  the  Top  longwife,  pointed  as 
thofe  of  the  Flower-de-Lis,  fpiring,  and  op- 
pofite  one  to  the  other,  branching  about  four 
Foot  long,  and  as  thick  as  one’s  little  Finger; 


triangular,  hollow,  fpungy,  and  bending 
Archwife;  the  Flowers  are  white,  and 
grow  together  on  a  Clufler,  like  a  Bunch  of 
Grapes,  and  are  fucceeded  by  the  Dates  ; 
which,  when  ripe,  ferve  for  the  Food,  or 
Supply,  of  vaft  Numbers  of  People  in  the 
Indies ,  Syria,  A f rick  and  Egypt  ;  but  what  are 
brought  hither,  ferve  only  for  Phyfical  Ufes, 
being  deterfive  and  fomething  afiringent; 
but  allay  the  Acrimony  of  the  Stomach, 
ftrengthen  the  Foetus  in  the  Womb,  mo¬ 
derate  the  fcouring  of  the  Guts,  and  are 
cooling  in  inflammatory  Fevers:  They  are 
reckon’d  peculiarly  ferviceable  to  ddlroy 
all  tartarous  Mucilage,  and  other  grofs  Hu¬ 
mours  that  breed  Stone,  Gout  and  Rheu- 
matifm. 

23.  Of  Palm  Oil 

Aim  Oil ,  or  Oil  of  Senega ,  is  an 
undluous  Liquor,  as  thick  as  Pomet . 
Butter,  of  a  Gold-colour’d  yellow, 
and  a  Violet,  or  Orrice  Smell,  efpecially 
when  it  is  new  and  right.  This  Oil  is 
made  by  Ebullition,  or  Expreffion  from  the 
Almond  or  Kernel,  from  a  Fruit  that  grows 
by  Clufiers,  of  the  Size  of  an  Egg,  and 
which  bears  about  a  hundred  of  them  to¬ 
gether.  The  Tree  which  produces  this,  is  a 
Sort  of  Palm  that  grows  commonly  in  A - 
frick ,  efpecially  at  Senega,  and  in  BrafiL 
The  Africans  make  this  Oil  after  the  fame 
Manner  as  they  make  Oil  of  Bays  at  Cal - 
vijfon  in  Languedoc ,  and  it  ferves  ’em  to  eat, 
as  we  do  Butter;  as  to  that  which  is  old 
made,  they  burn  it  in  Lamps. 

Chufe  your  Palm  Oil  frefh  and  new,  of  a 
good  Smell,  and  fweet  Tafie,  fo  that  it  be  as 
pleafant  and  grateful  as  the  bcfi  frefh  Butter 
we  have ,  and  of  the  highefi  Colour.  The 
white  Colour  it  acquires  by  Age,  has  made 
fome  People  fanfy  that  the  Palm  Oil  is  white  : 
Take  care  it  be  not  compounded  of  Wax, 
Oil  Olive,  Orrice  Powder,  and  Turmerick,  as 
it  happens  to  fome  you  may  meet  with, 
where  the  Merchant,  or  Buyer,  underfiands 
how  to  counterfeit  it;  but  the  Cheat  is  eafie 
todetedl,  becaufe  the  true  Palm  Oil  lofes 
all  its  Colour,  if  It  is  expos’d  to  the  Air, 
which  the  Counterfeit  Oil  will  not  do  ;  be¬ 
fides,  the  true  Palm  Oil}  that  becomes  white, 
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I  in  Courfe  of  Time,  will  recover  its  natural 
Colour,  by  melting  it  over  a  gentle  Fire, 
which  happens  not  to  the  adulterate  Com- 
j,  polition.  They  ufe  this  Oil  to  eafe  the 
,iGout,  and  cure  cold  Humours. 


24.  Of  Cokar-Nuts. 


:  Pomet. 


T 


Hefe  are  Fruit  of  various  Sizes 
and  Shapes,  as  reprefented  in 
the  Figures  of  them,  which  are  engrav’d 
from  the  Originals  which  I  have  in  my 
Hands.  They  are  proper  for  lèverai  Sorts  of 
Works;  as  Bowls,  Beads,  Snuff-Boxes,  &c. 
The  only  Place  in  Europe ,  where  they  trade 
mod  with  thofe  Kind  of  Fruit,  is  at  Dieppe . 

I  fhall  not  Hop  here  to  defcribe  the  Frees 
which  bear  them,  but  fhall  only  fay,  that 
this  is  a  different  Sort  of  Palm-Tree;  but  as 
fo  many  Authors  have  treated  of  it,  1  fhall 
add  nothing  more.  The  Cokar  lurnifhes  the 
Work-Men  with  confiderable  Bull  riels,  that 
deal  in  Beads  and  Snuff-Boxes  ;  and  the  larger 
Sort  is  of  inch  vail  Ufe  in  Africk ,  Arabia , 
and  feveral  other  Parts  of  the  World,  that 
many  Millions  fubfift  by  Means  of  it  only, 
producing  lo  many  Necelfaries  of  Life; 
which  were  I  to  enter  into  a  Detail  of,  it 
wou’d  fwell  this  Chapter  to  too  great  a  Bulk. 
There  is  another  Sort,  but  much  more  fcarce, 
which  J.  Bauhwus  calls  Nux  Indie  a  ad  Vene - 
na  celebrata\  five  Coccus  Maladiva\  the  In¬ 
dian  Nut,  famous  againd  Poilon,  or  the 
JM  a  l dive  Nut.  1  know  no  Difference  of  this 
from  the  other  Cokar ,  than  that  it  is  much 
longer  and  (harper  pointed;  the  high  Virtues 
aferib’d  to  this,  is  the  Reafon  why  it  is  fo 
very  fcarce  and  rare. 

The  Cokar-Nut  deferib’d  by  other  Au¬ 
thors,  is  faid  to  be  an  Indian  Nur,  which 
grows  as  plentifully,  if  not  more  abundantly 
in  the  Spamjh  Weft-Indies  ;  as  New  Spain , 
Campeche ,  Bay  of  Mexico,  Cuba,  Hifpaniola, 
Guatimale,  Jamaica,  &c.  Fhe  I  ree  alcends 
dired  and  nigh,  having  on  its  Top  a  Tuft  of 
Palm-like  Branches,  of  a  mod  beautiful  Fi¬ 
gure,  bringing  forth  monthly  Cluders  of  very 
large  Nuts;  containing  within  a  very  large 
Kernel,  which  eats  as  pleafant  as  an  Almond, 
with  a  milky  Juice,  which  is  drank  for 
quenching  Third. 

The  Kernel  is  cover'd  with  a  very  hard 
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Shell,  of  which  the  Turners  make  VefTels 
and  drinking  Cups;  fome  fo  large  as  to  hold 
a  Quart,  three  Pints,  or  more  ;  and  the 
Shell  is  cover’d  with  a  thick  Rind,  which 
being  beaten,  becomes  Hard  like  Flax  or 
Hemp,  of  which  cloathing  is  made,  Cords, 
Ropes  and  the  like;  fo  that  the  Cokar-Nut 
Tree  feems  to  be  well  provided  with  all  Ne- 
ceffaries  for  human  Life;  as  Cloathing 9 
Veffels  of  Ufe,  Meat,  Drink,  &c.  The 
milky  Water,  within  the  Nut,  is  pleafant, 
both  to  quench  Third,  and  alfo  to  nourifh 
the  Body  ;  and  by  the  Heat  of  Fire,  it  will 
thicken  into  a  Jelly,  like  a  Cudard  made  of 
Cows  Milk;  otherwife  it  is  an  excellent 
pleating  Liquor,  cooling,  moiftening  and 
fweetening  the  Juices;  for  which  Reafon  it  is 
faid  to  be  good  againd  Confumprions  and 
Hedick  Fevers,  abating  all  preternatural, 
and  irregular  Fleats.  The  Branches  ot  the 
Trees  being  cut  yield  a  plealant  Liquor, 
which  being  didill’d,  gives  a  (irong  Aqua~ 
Vita:  The  Kernel;  befides  its  ferving  for 
Meat,  yields,  by  -  Exprdiion,  an  Oil,  which 
is  better  than  any  Oil  Olive,  not  inferior  to 
the  bed  Oil  of  fweet  Almonds.  Of  the 
Branches  they  make  Houfes  ;  of  the  1  runk 
their  Boats  and  Ships;  of  the  courfe  Hards, 
on  theOutddes,  their  Cables;  of  the  finer 
Stuff,  Sails  for  Ships,  and  Cloth,  as  afore- 
faid. 


25.  0/  the  Vomiting-Nuts. 

THE  Vomiting  Nuts  are  round, 

flat  Nuts,  of  the  Size  and  Pomet . 
Shape  reprefented  in  the  Figure  of 
Dates;  which  are  of  divers  Colours;  as  yel¬ 
low,  white,  brown,  &c.  T  hefe  Nuts,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Relation  of  fome  Perfons, 
are  of  the  Size  of  our  Rennet  Apples,  which 
grow  upon  a  large  Plant  in  feveral  Parts  of 
Egypt,  from  whence  come  the  vomiting  Nuts 
we  now  fell.  The  bed  Relation  we  have  oi 
the  Growth  of  them,  as  well  as  their  De~ 
feription,  is  to  be  met  with  from  Mr.  Paut 
Hermans,  Phyfician  and  Botanid  of  Leyden , 
one  of  the  mod  able  Men,  of  his  Age.  1  his 
Relation  of  his  has  a  great  deal  of  Analogy , 
with  that  I  (hall  here  take  Notice  of,  ex¬ 
cept  that  he  fays  that  they  grow  only  in  the 
Ifle  of  Ceylan ;  whereas  every  Body  knows 

T  they 
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they  come  from  feveral  Parts:  He  fays, like- 
wife  that  there  is  another  Sort  of  Nux  Vo- 
mica ,  which  comes  from  the  Ifle  or  Timor, 
and  that  the  Fruit  is  not  fo  big,  by  three 
Parts  in  four,  as  that  of  Ceylan ;  and  that 
the  Plant  is  call’d  a  Briony  Wood  :  Lignum 
Colubrinum ,  is  Arboris  Timorenfis  radix  lig - 
mfa ,  &c. 

They  are  brought  from  Egypt ,  the  Levant, 
Raft- India,  and  are  generally  flat,  round, 
and  of  the  Thicknefs  of  a  Crown  Piece,  al- 
moft  like  Lupins,  but  larger;  hollowilh  on 
the  one  fide,  and  a  little  bunch’d  round 
on  the  contrary;  of  a  greyifh  Colour,  with  a 
Kind  of  Freeze,  or  loft  Cotton,  covering 
the  whole;  but  of  fo  hard  and  horny  a  Sub- 
ftance,  that  it  cannot  eafily  be  beaten  into 
Powder  but  muft  be  grated,  or  ground  in  a 
Horfe  Mill:  The  chiefeft  Things  they  are 
us’d  for,  is  to  infatuate  Birds,  as  Crows, 
Ravens,  Pigeons,  &c.  It  is  faid  it  will  kill 
Dogs,  Cats,  and  other  Creatures,  if  it  be 
given  mix’d  with  their  Meat  :  And  it  is  pro¬ 
bable,  that  if  it  kills  not  fuch  Creatures 
as  Wolves,  Foxes,  Tigers,  &c,  yet  poflibly 
it  may  fo  rtupifie  and  difguife  them ,  that 
they  may  the  more  eafily  be  marter’d  and 
kill’d  by  Mankind  :  it  is  alfo  mix’d  with 
Parte,  and  given  in  a  Bait  to  catch  Fifh 
withall.  This  has  been  given  inwardly,  to 
three  or  four  Grains,  for  feveral  Intentions, 
but  is  much  better  let  alone,  fince  there  are 
fo  many  Remedies  that  may  be  us’d  with 
lefs  Danger. 

Nux  Vomica,  is  a  little  flat  Fruit, 
Lemery.  as  round  as  a  Farthing,  downy  or 
lanuginous ,  of  a  greyifh  Colour, 
hard  as  Horn ,  of  various  Colours  within , 
fometimes  yellow,  fometimes  white,  and 
fometimes  Biown:  Some  People  believe  this 
to  be  the  Kernel  of  a  Fruit  as  large  as  an 
Apple,  that  grows  upon  a  great  Plant  in  fe¬ 
veral  Parts  of  Egypt  ;  but  the  Truth  is,  no 
Body  as  yet  truly  knows  the  Origine  of  the 
Vomiting  Nut,  and  that  there  is  nothing  to 
be  depended  on  the  Hiftories  concerning  it. 
Chufe  fuch  as  is  large,  clean,  and  new,  to  be 
employed  chiefly  for  intoxicating  of  Birds 
and  Fifh,  tho’  it  is  not  poifonous  if  given  to 
Men,  but  may  be  us’d  in  fmall  Quantities, 
and  is  reckon’d  deterfive,  drying,  refolutive, 
being  apply’d  externally  and  internally  :  It  is 
commended  as  ufeful  to  redit  Poilon*  and 


drive  away  Melancholy  and  Valours  by  Per- 
fpiration. 

2 6.  Of  the* Levant  Nut  or  Berry . 

Hefe  Berries  which  we  now  fell 
by  the  Name  of  the  Levant,  Pomet. 
or  Eartern  Berry,  are  a  fmall  Fruit 
of  the  Size  of  a  good  large  Bead ,  half 
round ,  and  fomething  of  the  Shape  of  a 
Kidney,  as  you  will  fee  reprefented  in  the 
Figure  of  the  Date.  Thefe  Fruits  are  of  a 
reddifh  Colour,  and  hang  to  the  Plant  which 
bears  them,  by  a  little  Stalk  of  the  fame 
Colour.  In  thefe  Fruits  are  found  a  little 
Kernel,  which  is  divided  into  feveral  Parts, 
which  are  very  fubjedf  to  be  worm-eaten;, 
therefore  chufe  thofe  that  are  heavy,  frefh,  the 
higheft  colour’d,  largeft,  and  leart  fill’d  with 
Dirt  that  may  be;  they  are  ferviceable  to 
deftroy  Vermine,  being  ufually  mix’d  with 
Stavefacre . 

There  is,  befides,  another  Fruit  call’d  the 
Fagara  of  Avicenna,  which  is  almort  like  the 
Levant  Berry ,  or  Coctdus  Indus,  and  whofe 
Figure  is  fliewn  with  that  of  the  Date.  Le¬ 
mery  fays  there  are  two  Sorts  of  it,  the  Faga¬ 
ra  major,  which  is  as  large  as  a  Chich  Pea,, 
which  is  cover’d  with  a  delicate  fine  Bark,, 
betwixt  a  black  and  an  afh  Colour  :  The  fé¬ 
cond  is  call’d  Fagara  minor ,  which  is  of  the 
Figure  and  Size  of  a  Cubeb ,  of  a  brown 
Colour,  and  aromatick  Smell,  and  the  Tarte 
a  little  bitter  and  piquant;  both  which  par¬ 
take  of  the  Nature  of  the  Cubebs ,  being 
good  to  ftrengthen  the  Stomach,  aflirt  Dige- 
llion,  and  expel  1  Poifun. 

Some  Authors  call  the  Levant 
Nut,  or  the  Coculus Indus,  the  Baccœ  Lemery, 
Orientales, which  are  Berries  brought 
from  the  Eafl-  Indie  s ,  as  alfo  from  Turkey, 
round,  and  a  little  larger  than  Bay-Berries, 
hollow  within,  and  of  a  brownifh  Colour, 
or  rather  of  a  black ifn  afh  Colour,  on  the 
Outfide,  having  a  white  Kernel  within,  and 
of  a  hot  Tafle,  drawing  Water  into  the 
Mouth;  and  as  is  reported,  grow  many 
together  like  Ivy-Berries,  yet  each  by  itfelf, 
on  a  Stalk.  Some  will  have  them  to  grow  on 
a  Kind  of  Night-Shade,  others  on  a  Kind 
of  Ti  thy  mal  or  Spu 
fcarcely  yet  known: 


ge;  but  the  Truth  is 
They  are  chiefly  us’d 
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for  Baits  to  catch  Fifli  withal,  or  in  a  Pow¬ 
der  to  kill  Lice  and  Vermin  in  Childrens 
Heads. 

27.  Of  Caffia. 

Pc met.  f^AJJia  is  a  kind  of  Fruit  of  different 
Lengths  and  Thicknefs,  which 
hangs  to  the  Branches  of  different  Trees.  The 
fir  ft  and  mod  edeem’d  is  that  of  the  Levant. 
This  Caff  a  grows  plentifully  in  feveral  Parts 
thereof  from  whence  it  is  now  brought  by 
the  way  of  MarfeMes ,  as  may  be  feen  by  the 
Figure  of  the  Tree  reprefented  in  the  Cut. 
The  Leaves  are  green,  and  the  Flowers 
yellow. 

Chufe  this  CaJJia  frefh,  in  thick  Sticks, 
that  are  heavy,  not  laid  in  of  a  brown  Co¬ 
lour,  whofe  Bark  appears  fine  and  white 
within,  and  is  fupplied  or  furnifh’d  with  a 
biack  Pulp,  a  white  hard  Stone  or  Kernel 
in  Form  of  a  Heart.  This  Marrow  or  Pulp 
ought  to  be  fweet,  without  being  either  fharp 
or  mody,  and  fuch  as  will  eafily  feparate 
from  the  Cane.  Beware  that  the  Canes  be 
not  knotty  or  crooked,  but  all  of  a  Piece, 
and  without  being  fubjeci:  to  fhake  or  rattle 
with  the  Kernels  void  of  Pulp.  Some  will 
have  it,  that  the  true  way  of  diftinguifhing 
of  the  Levant  CaJJla ,  is  by  the  Length  of  the 
Sticks  ;  which  neverthelefs  is  no  general 
Rule,  becaufe  thofe  are  frequently  met  with 
in  the  Antilles ,  or  Wefiern  Ifiands.  But  the 
bed  way  I  have  found,  is  to  take  that  of 
Marseilles ,  becaufe  there  is  none  comes 
that  way  but  what  comes  from  the  Levant 
and  Egypt. 

28.  Of  Egyptian  Caffia: 

THE  Egyptian  CaJJia  is  a  Fruit  like  the 
former,  only  that  it  is  thinner,  and  a 
great  deal  tenderer.  The  Tree  that  bears 
this  CaJJia  grows  to  a  prodigious  Size  ;  it  is 
as  large  as  any  Tree  we  have  in  France ,  and 
differs  not  from  the  former  but  as  the  Leaves 
are  much  fmaller.  They  meet  with  fuch  vaft 
Quantities  of  thefe  Trees  throughout  Egypt , 
that  the  Cajfia  they  produce  goes  for  almod 
nothing  at  Grand  Cairo .  One  wou’d  chufe 
this  as  foon  as  that  of  th t  Levant,  only  that 
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they  break  the  Cafes  with  thefr  Thumbs  to 
get  out  the  Pulp.  The  Levantines  and  Egyp¬ 
tians  make  a  Confedion  of  the  Cajfia,  being 
yet  green,  which  they  keep  to  loofen  the  Bel¬ 
ly,  it  being  a  Medicine  very  convenient,  and 
eafy  to  take.  The  CaJJia  Confeft  ought  to 
be  new,  and  boil’d  to  the  Confidence  of  a 
Syrup  that  is  neither  eager  or  mudy.  Some 
People  preferve  it,  as  the  Levantines,  to  keep 
the  Body  open. 

29.  Of  Brafil  Caffia. 

IT  grows  in  Brafil ,  from  the  Trees,  Leaves, 
Flowers  and  Fruit,  as  in  the  Figure  re¬ 
prefented.  'TheCaJJia  which  thefeTrees  pro¬ 
duce  is  fo  large,  that  if  I  had  not  feen  a  Piece 
in  Mr .  Tourne j or t's  Hands  of  a  about  a  Foot 
and  a  half  long,  and  the  Thicknefs  of  three 
Fingers,  I  cou’d  not  have  believ’d  that  there 
was  any  CaJJia  fo  thick.  But  as  this  Fruit  is 
of  little  Ufe,  I  mud,  neverthelefs,  tell  you, 
that  the  word  Cafiia  we  ufe  is  that  which 
comes  from  the  American  Iflands. 

30.  Of  the  Ifland  Caffia. 

THE  CaJJia  of  the  Ifles  is  that  which  at 
prefent  is  us’d  at  Paris ,  and  is  a  Fruit 
of  the  fame  Nature  with  the  former,  and 
all  the  Difference  is  according  to  the  Places 
from  whence  it  comes.  The  Antilles  are  full 
of  thefe  Trees,  fo  that  the  CaJJia  of  thofe 
Parts  cods  them  nothing  but  the  Trouble  of 
gathering.  ’Tis  the  Profit  or  Perquifite  of 
the  Seamen  who  gather  it,  and  dow  it  at  the 
Bottom  or  the  Ship  amongd  other  Goods  ; 
which  is  the  Reafon  why  it  oftentimes  comes 
fo  dirty,  being  full  of  Gravel  and  Filih  that 
it  gathers  from  theBallad  of  the  Ship:  How¬ 
ever  chufe  fuch  as  comes  neared  to  the  Fine- 
nefs  and  Goodnefs  of  the  Levant  Cajfia  that 
you  can  get. 

Schroder  fays,  that  which  comes  from  Bra - 
fil  purges  more  in  one  Ounce,  than  that  from 
Egypt  in  two  ;  yet  that  brought  from  the 
Eajl  Indies ,  and  by  the  Levant,  is  accounted 
the  bed,  being  brought  from  Bantam  in 
great  Quantities.  That  from  the  Weft- Indies 
is  generally  large  and  thick  rinded,  and  not. 
fo  pulpy,  and  therefore  worth  much  lefs  than 
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the  Eajl  India.  The  Pulp  gently  loofens  the 
Belly,  and  brings  forth  the  Excrements  with¬ 
out  griping,  temperate  in  refpeéï  of  Heat 
or  Cold,  and  moderately  moift.  It  is  good 
for  foch  as  are  troubled  with  Fevers,  the 
Pleurify,  or  any  Inflammation  of  the  Liver 
or  Spleen,  being  mix’d  with  Water,  and 
Drinks  of  a  cooling  Nature.  It  is  good  to 
cleanfe  the  Reins  and  Ureters,  to  bring  forth 
Gravel  and  Stone,  being  a  Prefervative  in 
thofe  Difeafes,  if  drunk  in  a  DecoCHonfof 
Cicers,  Par  fly  Roots  and  Liquorice.  It  is  ex¬ 
tracted  by  forcing  the  Pulp,  taken  out  of  the 
Cane,  through  a  Sieve,  under  which  is  a  Vef- 
fel  of  hot  Water,  that  by  the  Help  of  the  Va¬ 
pours,  the  Pulp  being  Air’d  about  in  the  Sieve, 
it  may  the  eafier  pafs  thorow,  when  hot  ; 
and  that  you  ought  to  extra#  it  but  jufl  at 
the  time  of  ufing,  becaufe  it  grows  fower 
with  keeping.  There  are  feveral  other  Ex- 
îrads,  according  to  the  Nature  of  the  Oc- 
cafion. 

CaJJia  fijiula  Alexandrina ,  Jive 
Lemery.  purgans ,  or  Canna  JiJiula ,  is  a  Reed 
or  Cane,  the  Length  ufually  of  a 
Man’s  Arm,  thicker  than  one’s  Thumb,  and 
almoA  round  or  cylindrick,  woody,  of  a 
felackifh  Colour.  The  Bark  is  as  hard  as 
Wood,  compos’d  of  two  Cods,  but  equally 
join’d  together,  which  cannot  be  feparated 
but  by  breaking  their  Junctures.  The  Hol¬ 
lows,  or  Cells/ are  divided  by  thin  Partitions, 
but  very  hard  ones,  that  are  fill’d  with  a 
Pulp,  or  Subfiance  like  Marrow,  that  is  li¬ 
quid,  black,  and  fweet  as  Sugar.  Each  of 
îhefe  Cells  contains  a  thick  Seed,  like  a  little 
Pea,  that  is  flat,  and  almoA  round,  of  a  yel¬ 
low  Colour.  This  Cane  is  the  Fruit  of  a  large 
thick  Tree  which  grows ,  in  Egypt ,  the  In- 
dies ,  and  feveral  other  Parts  of  the  World. 
The  green  Leaves  much  refemble  thofe  of 
the  Walnut-Tree.  The  Flowers  grow  in 
Numbers  upon  one  Stalk,  compos’d  each  of 
five  Leaves,  difpos’d  in  a  Circle,  of  a  yel¬ 
low  Colour. 

When  the  Flowers  are  fallen,  the  CaJJia 
Sticks  grow  out  and  harden  themfelves,  fo 
that  they  break  one  againA  the  other,  when 
the  Wind  is  Arong,  and  make  fuch  a  noife, 
that  they  may  be  heard  two  Leagues  round. 

,  The  bell  CaJJia  is  that  which  comes  from  the 
Levant  ;  but  if  is  fo  dear  and  fcarce  in  France, 
dpecially  in  War-time,  that  we  are  oblig’d 


to  make  ufe  commonly  of  fuch  as  comes 
from  Egypt  and  the  Antilles  ;  that  of  the  Le¬ 
vant  and  Egypt  is  brought  to  us  by  the  way 
of  MarfeiUes ,  but  the  others  by  Uieppey  Ro¬ 
chelle  ,  &c. 

31.  0/ Tamarinds, 

Amarinds  are  fharp  acrid  Fruit, 
which  are  brought  from  the  Le -  Pomef , 
vant ,  fometimes  in  Bunches,  but 
more  commonly  freed  from  their  Stalks. 
The  Tree  which  bears  them  has  very  fmall 
Leaves  ;  after  which  come  white  Flowers, 
almoA  like  Orange  Flowers,  from  whence 
arife  Husks  that  are  green  at  firA,  and  grow 
brown  as  they  ripen,  when  the  Inhabitants 
of  thofe  Parts  gather  them  in  CluAers  , 
which  they  dry  a  little  before  they  are  fent 
hither. 

Chufe  your  "Tamarinds  fat  or  oily,  frefh,  of 
a  Jet  black,  and  a  fharp  pleafant  TaAe, 
which  have  not  been  laid  in  a  Cellar,  which 
may  be  known  by  their  too  great  MoiAure, 
and  their  Smell  of  the  Vault,  belides  their 
Kernels,  that  are  blown  up.  Avoid  fuch  as 
are  adulterated  with  MoloflTes,  Sugar,  ana  Vi¬ 
negar.  They  are  much  us’d  in  Medicine,  be¬ 
caufe  of  their  cooling  purgative  Quality. 

There  grows  a  great  many  Tamarind  Trees 
at  Senega,  where  the  Negroes  make  the  Fruit 
into  Cakes,  after  they  have  Aoned  them,  and 
freed  them  from  their  little  Stalks,  which 
they  make  frequent  ufe  of  to  quench  their 
ThirA.  Thefe  Tamarind  Cakes  are  very  fcarce 
in  France .  They  cleanfe  Tamarinds  like  Cajiay 
and  with  Sugar  make  a  Confection  of  it, 
which  is  not  unpleafant. 

Tamarindi)  or  0 xyphœnica,  is  a 
Fruit  about  the  Length  of  one’s  Lemery . 
Finger,  as  broad  and  thick  as  the 
Thumb,  cover’d  with  a  green  Bark  at  the 
Beginning,  but  that  grows  brown  as  it  ripens, 
and  is  fo  tender  that  it  eafily  falls  off,  or  fe- 
parates.  The  Fruit  affords  a  black,  fourifli,- 
or  fharp  Pulp  that  is  grateful  to  the  TaAe, 
and  that  hangs  by  long  Fibres,  or  woody 
Strings,  form’d  in  the  Nature  of  a  Bunch. 
They  take  this  Pulp  from  the  Seeds  or  Ptpins, 
as  they  do  that  of  CaJJia  or  Lupins. 

The  Tree  which  bears  the  Tamarinds  is 
call’d  Tamarindus  by  Gerard,  Parkmfony  Bau - 
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tj  h'mus  and  Ray  ;  or  Siliqua  Arabica ,  quce  "Ta - 
à  marindus ,  the  Arabian  Date ,  which  is  the  7V 

Jmarind ,  or  Balarn  Pulli ,  />#  Me  deram  Pulli . 
It  is  as  big  as  an  Afh  or  Cherry-Tree.  The 
Trank  is  large,  cover’d  with  a  thick  afh-co- 
lour’d  Bark.  The  Wood  is  hard,  the  Branches 
i  furnifh’d  with  a  great  many  Leaves,  like  thofe 
of  the  Female  Fern,  long  as  one’s  Hand, 
compos  d  of  feveral  (mall  Leaves,  rang’d  on 
the  Side,  hard,  nervous,  or  dringy,  and  green, 
of  a  pleafant  Fade.  The  Flowers  fpringing 
from  Wings  of  Leaves  join’d  eight  or  ten 
together,  like  thofe  of  the  Orange-P’lower, 
white-colour’d,  fometimes  ftrip’d  with  red 
Veins.  The  Roots  are  long,  large,  and  red. 
This  Tree  grows  in  feveral  Parts  of  India, 
as  Cambaya ,  Senega ,  &c.  The  Leaves  are 
proper  for  quenching  Third,  and  cooling  in 
burning  Fevers,  being  taken  in  Deception. 

The  Indians  fe  par  ate  the  Tamarinds  from 
the  Bark  and  the  Bunch,  after  having  dry’d 
them  a  little,  as  we  have  them  now  frequent¬ 
ly  amongft  us,  hanging  one  to  another.  Chufe 
the  newed,  that  are  hard  as  Pade,  pulpy, 
black,  of  a  fliarpifh  grateful  Tafte,  and  vinous 
Smell.  They  yield  a  good  deal  of  acid  Salt, 
Oil  and  Flegm  ;  are  deterflve,  gently  laxa¬ 
tive  and  adringent.  They  allay,  by  their 
Sharpnefs,  the  too  great  Motion  of  the  Hu¬ 
mours,  abate  feveriOi  Hear,  cool,  and  quench 
Third.  They  are  given  in  continual  Fevers 
and  Loofenefs,  being  taken  in  Decodlion, 
Bolus,  &c.  or  a  Pulp  may  be  made,  as  of 
Caflia  ;  Dofe  from  an  Ounce  to  two.  It 
(Lengthens  the  Stomach,  creates  an  Appetite, 
refids  vomiting,  and  curs  tough  Flegm.  An 
Extract  is  made  thus:  Take  Tamarinds,  boil 
them  in  fair  Water,  drain,  clarify  with  the 
White  of  an  Egg,  and  thicken  by  confuming 
the  Water  to  a  due  Confidence.  Dote  from 
two  Drams  to  half  an  Ounce.  It  cools  In¬ 
flammations  of  the  Stomach  and  Liver, 
Reins,  Back,  and  feminal  Veffels  ;  is  good 
in  Catarrhs,  Rheums,  Eruptions  of  the 
Skin,  fait  and  fharp  Humours,  St.  Anthony's 
•  Fire, 

32.  Of  Citron  Myrobalans. 

Pomet.  *~T“'HE  Citron  or  yellow  Myroba* 
JL  Ians,  are  Fruit  which  grow  in 
feveral  Parts  of  the  Indies,  efpecially  about 


Batacala  and  Goa,  upon  Trees  whofe  Leaves 
are  of  the  Shape  reprefented  in  the  Cut  o* 
them.  When  thefe  Fruit  are  ripe,  they  are 
of  the  Figure  or  Likenefs  of  the  Mirabel 
Plum,  enclofing  a  Stone,  which  yields  a 
Kernel  like  the  white  Pine.  The  Indians 
candy  this  Fruit  while  it  is  green,  as  we  do 
Plums,  and  they  ferve  to  loofen  or  relax  the 
Bowels.  The  Portuguefe  and  Dutch  bring  us 
this  Fruit  thus  candied  for  the  lame  Purpofe  ; 
but  the  greated  Quantity  is  brought  us  dry, 
which  the  Apothecaries  keep  tor  feveral  Ga¬ 
lenical  Compofitions,  after  the  Stone  is  broke. 
Chufe  your  Citron  Myrobalans  of  a  reddifh 
yellow,  long,  well  fed,  heavy,  arid  hard  to 
break,  Sof  an  adringent  difagreeable  Fade; 
and  beware  of  being  impos’d  upon  by  any  of 
the  other  tour  forts,  to  wit,  the  Indian  Che~ 
bulick,  Emblick,  or  Bellerick, 

33.  Of  Indian  Myrobalans. 

H  E  Indian  Myrobalans  are  fmalî  long 
J.  Fruit,  of  the  Size  of  a  Child’s  Finger 
End,  black  without  and  within,  without 
Stone,  and  very  hard,  that  are  brought  from 
the  Eajl  Indies ,  where  they  grow  in  great 
Quantities,  and  from  whence  they  take  their 
Name.  The  Tree  which  bears  thefe  has 
Leaves  like  a  Willow,  after  which  come 
Fruit  of  the  Size  and  Shape  of  a  Spanijh  Olive, 
which  are  green  at  the  Beginning,  and  grow 
browner  as  they  ripen,  and  blacken  in  dry¬ 
ing.  As  we  have  them  now  brought  to  us, 
they  are  hard,  and  black  as  Ebony.  Chufe 
thofe  that  are  well  fed,  dry,  blackifli,  of  a 
fliarpifli  adringent  Fade,  and  the  heavieft  you 
can  get. 

34.  Of  Chebulick  Myrobalans. 

THE  Chebulick  Mirobalans ,  or  thofe  call’d 
Quibus,  are  Fruit  very  like  the  Citron, 
except  that  they  are  bigger,  blacker,  and 
longer.  The  Tree  which  bears  them  is  as 
high  as  an  Apple-tree,  and  has  Leaves  like 
the  Peach,  with  Star-Flowers  of  a  reddifh 
Colour.  Thefe  forts  of  Trees  are  to  be  met 
with  about  Decan,  or  Bengal ,  where  they 
grow  without  Culture.  Chufe  thefe  Myro¬ 
balans  flelhy,  the  lead  wrinkled  and  black, 
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that  is  poffîbîe,  fuch  as  are  refinoos  within, 
of  a  brown  Colour,  that  has  an  afiringent 
Tafte,  and  alfo  a  little  BitternefSo 

35*  Of  Bellerick  Myrobalans* 

TH  E  Bellerick  Myrobalans  are  a  final  1  Fruit 
of  the  Bignefs  of  a  Nutmeg,  of  a  reddifh 
yellow  without,  and  yellowifh  within,  in 
which  is  found  a  Stone  fupply’d  with  a  Ker¬ 
nel  of  no  Virtue.  The  Tree  which  bears  this 
is  large,  and  the  Leaves  like  thofe  of  the 
Bay-Tree.  The  Fruit  is  found  hanging  to 
the  Branches,  in  Shape  of  little  Gourds,  of  a 
yellow  Colour.  9Tis  of  little  moment  to  di- 
red  you  to  the  Choice  of  them,  lince  they 
are  good  for  little  or  nothing. 

3  6.  Of  the  Emblick  Myrobalans. 

THE  Emblick  Myrobalans  are  a  blackifh 
Fruit,  of  the  Bignefs  of  Galls,  eafy  to 
divide  into  Quarters  ;  for  which  reafon  al- 
moft  all  we  have  brought  are  after  this  man¬ 
ner.  The  Trees  that  bear  them  are  as  high 
as  the  Palm,  and  the  Leaves  are  almoft  like 
the  Fern.  Chufe  fuch  as  are  lead  fill’d  with 
their  Stones  and  other  Trafii,  which  they  are 
very  fubjed  to  ;  but  on  the  contrary  the 
mo  ft  flefhy  and  blacked  you  can  meet  with. 
’The  Indians  do  not  ufe  {he  Emblick  Myrobalans 
either  to  candy  when  green,  as  the  others,  or 
break  for  their  Kernels,  but  they  employ  them 
to  dye  Skins,  as  the  Leather-Dreflers  do  Su¬ 
mach,  and  alfo  to  make  Ink.  Some  hold 
that  all  the  Myrobalans  grow  upon  one  and 
the  fame  Kind  of  Tree,  which  is  far  from 
Truth,  as  I  have  fhown,  for  fome  of  them 
grow  fifty  or  fixty  Leagues  from  one  another. 
The  Citron  Myrobalans ,  which  the  Indians  call 
Arare ,  purge  Bile  :  The  Indian ,  which  thofe 
People  call  liezenuale ,  and  Bellaris  Gotin , 
purge  Melancholy  :  The  Emblick ,  call’d  An¬ 
nual  by  the  Indians ,  and  the  Chebulick  Areca , 
purge  Fiegm  ;  befides,  thefe  five  Species  of 
Myrobalans  us’ d  fometimes  in  Pharmacy,  call’d 
the  Areca . 

Myrobalani ,  or  Myrobalanes ,  are 
Lemery.  a  Fruit  the  thicknefs  of  a  Prune, 
which  are  brought  to  us  from  India 
dry.  There  are  five  kinds  of  them:  The  firft 
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call’d  Myrobalani  Citrini  ;  the  fécond,  Myre* 
balani  Indict  ;  the  third,  Ghebuli  ;  the  fourth, 
Emblici  ;  the  fifth,  Bellerici.  1  he  Citron,  or 
yellow  fort,  arefmall,  oblong,  or  oval,  of  the 
Size  of  an  Olive,  or  a  little  bigger,  rais’d  on 
feveral  Sides,  containing  each  a  longifii 
Stone,  They  grow  upon  a  Tree  refembling 
a  Prune  or  Plum,  but  that  bears  Leaves  like 
a  Service-Tree.  It  grows  without  Manage¬ 
ment  or  Care  in  India ,  and  particularly  near 
Goa.  This  Kind  of  Myrobalan  is  the  moft 
us’d  of  all  the  forts  in  Phyfick:  It  ought  to 
be  chofen  flefhy,  heavy,  hard,  of  a  reddiOi 
yellow  Colour,  and  an  unpleafant  aftringent 
Tafie. 

Myrobalani  Indki ,  Jive  nigri ,  Jive  Dama™ 
fcij ,  the  Indian ,  or  black  Myrobalans ,  are  an  ob¬ 
long  Fruit,  the  Size  of  a  lfnall  Acorn,  rough 
and  ridged,  lengthways  of  four  or  five  Sides, 
very  hard,  hollow  within,  and  void  of  a 
Stone.  They  grow  upon  a  Tree  whofe  Leaves 
are  like  thofe  of  the  Willow,  as  de- 
fcrib’d  in  Pomet. 

Myrobalani  Chebuli ,  Ouebuli ,  Chepuli ,  Ce* 
puli ,  or  Chebulick  Myrobalans,  are  a  Fruit  like 
Dates,  oblong  and  fharp,  or  pointed  at  that 
End  which  bends  to  the  Tree,  having  five 
Corners  or  Ridges,  of  a  yellowifh  brown  Co¬ 
lour.  They  grow  upon  a  large  Tree  like  a 
Plum-Tree,  that  grows  in  India  without 
Culture.  The  Leaves  are  like  thofe  of  the 
Peach-Tree  ;  the  Flowers  form’d  Star-wife, 
of  a  Colour  tending  to  red.  Make  choice  of 
large,  fiefiiy,  hard  Myrobalans ,  of  a  dark  yel¬ 
low  Colour,  and  an  afiringent  Tafie,  in¬ 
clining  to  bitter. 

Myrobalani  Emblici ,  Embelgi ,  Emblegi ,  Am* 
begi ,  Dfeni ,  or  Emblick  Myrobalans ,  are  a 
Fruit  that  are  almofi  round,  and  about  the 
Size  of  a  Gall  Nut,  rough  on  the  Outfide, 
and  ridg’d  on  the  fix  Sides,  of  a  dark  brown 
Colour,  containing  each  a  thick  Nut,  like  a 
Filbert,  rais’d  on  tix  Corners,  of  a  yellow 
Colour.  T  he  Fruit  grows  upon  a  Tree  the 
Height  of  the  Palm,  having  long  Leaves  cut 
fmall,  and  indented  very  like  the  Fern  ;  we' 
have  thefe  brought  to  us  cut  in  Quarters,  fe- 
parated  from  the  Stone,  and  dried.  You 
ought  to  chufe  them  clean,  without  Shells, 
blackifh  without,  grey  within  ;  of  an  afirin¬ 
gent  Tafie,  attended  with  a  little  Sharpnefs. 
The  Indians  dye  Skins,  and  make  Ink  with 
them. 
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Myrobalani  Bellerict ,  Belleregi ,  Bellegu,  or 
Bellerick  Myrobalans ,  are  Fruit  of  the  Size 
of  the  common  Sort,  oval,  or  almod  round, 
hard,  yellow,  more  united,  and  lefs  angular  or 
corner’d  than  the  others,  containing  each 
an  oblong  Stone  or  Nut,  as  large  as  an  O- 
Hve;  the  Stone  enclofes  a  little  Kernel  :  The 
Tree  that  bears  this  has  Leaves  like  the  Bay, 
and  as  big  as  a  Plum-Tree.  All  thefe  Sorts 
of  Fruit  yield  a  great  deal  of  effential  Salt, 
and  Oil,  a  moderate  Quantity  of  Earth  and 
^.Flegm:  They  are  all  gently  purgative  and 
ailringent,  fomething  like  Rhubarb  ;  but  the 
Citron  Kind  are  edeem’d  more  particularly 
for  purging  the  bilious  Humours;  the  Indian 
the  Melancholy,  and  the  others  for  the  Se¬ 
rous  or  Flegmatick:  They  may  be  given 
from  fix  Drams  to  double  the  Quantity, 
either  in  Pills,  a  Deco&ion  in  Wine,  or  an 
Extraft  made  of  the  pulpy  Part,  by  deeping 
them  in  Wine,  then  draining  out  the  Infu- 
(ion,  and  infpiffating,  or  thickning  to  a  Con¬ 
fidence. 

37.  Of  the  Areca. 

t>  Tp'PîE  Areca  is  a  Fruit  whereof 

xomet.  there  are  two  Sorts  ;  to  wit, 

one  that  is  half  round,  and  the  other  pyra¬ 
midal  :  Thefe  fmall  Fruits  refemble  one  ano¬ 
ther  entirely;  efpecially  within,  they  are 
like  a  broken  Nutmeg,  and  are  brought  to 
us  from  feveral  Parts  of  India  ;  but  as  we 
trade  in  them  no  otherwife  than  as  a  great 
Rarity,  I  (hall  not  trouble  you  further  about 
them,  only  that  the  Tree,  bearing  the  Areca , 
is  from  a  Branch  of  the  Peppers  already  de- 
fcrib’d. 

Arecæ  Palma  Species ,  Scalig.  A- 
Lemery,  reca  five  Fanfel  Cluf.  in  Garz.Ludg . 

Palma  cujus  ft  stilus  / ejjilis  Fanfel  di~ 
char.  Avellana  Indica.  The  Palm,  whofe 
Fruit  is  call’d  Fanfel,  or  the  Indian  Filbert, 
is  a  Species  of  the  Palm  Tree,  very  high  and 
draight,  that  grows  in  Malabar ,  and  feveral 
other  Parts  of  India.  The  Flowers  are 
fmall,  white  and  almod  without  Smell; 
the  Fruit  is  of  an  oval  Figure  the  Size  of  a 
Nut,  having  a  green  Bark  or  Peel ,  at  fird, 
which  becomes  very  yellow  as  it  ripens,  foft 
and  very  hairy.  The  Bark  or  Rind  being  taken 
away,  there  appears  a  Fruit  the  Size  of  a 


Filbert,  fometimes  half  round,  fometimes 
pyramidal;  which,  being  broken,  refembles 
that  of  a  Nutmeg  in  Finenefs. 

The  Fruit  which  the  Indians  call  Chofool , 
not  being  as  yet  half  ripe,  makes  thofe  that 
eat  it  giddy  and  drunk  :  When  ripe  it  is  in- 
fipid  and  adringent.  They  reduce  it  to  Pow¬ 
der  after  having  dry’d  it  in  the  Sun,  and 
having  mix’d  it  with  Betle,  burnt  Oyder- 
Shells,  Camphire,  Aloes  Wood,  and  a  little 
Ambergrife;  they  form  them  into  Troches, 
which  they  chew  in  their  Mouths  to  make 
’em  fpit  and  purge  the  Head. 

38  .Of  Coloquintida. 

Clloquintida  is  a  Fruit  of  the  Size 

of  our  Rennet  Apple,  that  grows  Pomet . 
upon  a  climbing  or  viny  Plant,  that 
has  green  Leaves,  very  like  thofe  of  the 
Cucumber.  This  Fruit  being  upon  its  Stalk, 
is  of  the  Colour  of  the  Gallebajh ,  and  grows 
plentifully  in  feveral  Parts  of  the  Levant , 
from  whence  they  are  brought  to  us,  freed 
from  the  fird  Skin,  or  outward  Shell ,  which 
is  yellow. 

Chufe  the  fined  white  Coloquintida  Ap¬ 
ples,  that  are  light,  round,  and  as  little  foul 
and  broken  as  may  be.  Thofe  who  have 
their  Ccloquintida  from  Marfeilles ,  or  other 
Parts,  order  their  Correfpondents ,  if  they 
wou’d  ferve  them  well,  to  take  care  that  the 
Apples  be  not  broken,  and  the  Pepin,  or 
Seed,  (bak’d  out;  tho’  out  of  an  hundred 
Weight  of  Ccloquintida ,  they  fhall  not  find 
forty  fit  for  Ufe,  becaufe  of  the  grofs  Part, 
and  the  Seeds  which  ought  to  be  thrown 
away. 

Goloquintida  is  one  of  the  bittered  and 
mod  purgative  Drugs  in  Phyfick  ;  there¬ 
fore  it  ought  not  to  be  us’d,  but  with  great 
Precaution,  and  efpecially  not  without  throw¬ 
ing  away  the  Seeds.  The  Confe&ioners  co¬ 
ver  thefe  Seeds  with  Sugar,  and  fell  them 
to  catch  or  delude  Children  with,  and  Peo¬ 
ple  of  Quality  upon  extraordinary  Occafi- 
ons;  but  the  Apothecaries  keep  thefe  by 
them  to  powder,  and  put  into  their  purging 
Compofitions,  efpecially  the  common  Leni¬ 
tive  Ele&uary,  which  is  a  great  Abufe, 
a  very  wicked  Pra&ice, 
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Colocynthis ,  vel  Colocynthis  frutiu 
1,  emery,  rotunda  minor ,  vel  Cucurbit  a  Sylveftris 
frutiu  rotundo  minor:  The  leffer 
Coloquintida  with  the  round  Fruit,  or  the  lef¬ 
fer  wild  Gourd,  with  the  round  Fruit  ;  is  an 
Indian  Plant  which  bears  feveral  Stalks  that 
creep  upon  the  Ground,  hairy  and  rough. 
The  Leaves  grow  lingly  ty’d  to  long  Stalks, 
running  one  from  another,  large,  indented, 
hairy,  rough  and  whitifh,  efpecially  on  the 
Ourlide,  mark’d  with  feveral  white  Spots. 
The  Flowers  are  of  a  pale  yellow,  fucceeded 
by  a  Fruit  about  the  Size  of  a  moderate 
Orange,  almoft  round,  naturally  pretty  dry 
and  light,  cover’d  with  a  hard  Bark,  or  en¬ 
tire  Shell,  that  is  of  a  yellowifh  ,  fhining 
Green.  The  Indians  feparate,  or  pull  off, 
this  Bark,  and  having  dryed  it  within,  that  is, 
the  Flefhy  Part  of  the  Fruit,  they  bring  thefe 
Apples  of  different  Sizes,  white,  fpungy, 
light,  and  of  an  intolerable  Bitternefs,  which 
is  what  we  call  Colocynthis  Ofticinarum ,  or 
the  Coloquintida  of  the  Shops.  There  are  fe- 
verall  Cells  or  Apartments  fill’d  with  large 
Seeds,  like  thofe  of  Melon ,  but  fhorter,  more 
flefhy  and  a  great  deal  harder,  of  a  yel¬ 
lowifh  Colour,  inclining  to  white:  They 
cultivate  this  Plant  in  feveral  Parts  of  the 
Levant . 

Chufe  fuch  as  are  fine,  large,  white  Ap¬ 
ples,  flefhy,  well  dry’d,  light,  that  will  eafily 
break  and  are  very  bitter;  they  yield  a  great 
deal  of  Oil,  together  with  volatile  and  eflfen- 
tial  Salt.  The  Coloquintida ,  feparated  from 
the  Seeds,  is  call’d  Pulp  of  Coloquintida , 
and  is  often  us’d  in  Phyfick;  it  purges  vio¬ 
lently  by  Stool  ,  is  proper  to  evacuate  the 
ferons,  Humours  of  the  more  grofs  Parts  of 
the  Body,  and  is  recommended  in  the  Epi- 
lepfy ,  Apoplexy,  Lethargy,  Small  Pox,  over¬ 
flowing  ot  the  Gall ,  Sciatica  and  Rheuma- 
tifm;  but  ought  never  to  be  adminiftreda- 
lone,  but  us’d  in  Compofitions ,  as  Pills, 
Confections,  Troches,  and  the  like. 


39.  Of  Indian  Pine  Kernels . 

p  .  :HPHE  Indian  Pine  Kernels  are 
ome  ’  JL  little  Almonds  of  a  yellowifh 
white  Colour,  the  Size  of  a  Pea,  but  much 
longer,  of  a  difagreeable  Tafte,  attended 
with  a  great  Acrimony.  Thefe  little  Kernels 


are  cover’d  each  with  a  Pellicle',  or  white 
Skin,  very  fine  and  thin,  and  a  fmall  fhell 
that  is  hard,  but  not  very  thick,  which  makes 
that  it  will  break  eafily.  Thefe  fmall  Fruit 
grow  in  a  Husk,  or  triangular  Shell,  where 
there  are  very  often  three  Kernels  together. 
The  Plant  that  bears  this  Fruit  is  call’d,  in 
Mr.  Herman's  Paradifus  Batavus ,  Ricinus 
arbor  frutiu  glabro  ,  granatiglia  Off  ci  ni  s  did  a  ; 
which  lignifies  the  Ricinus ,  or  a  Kind  of 
Vervain-Kree ,  with  the  fmooth  Fruit  call’d  in 
the  Shops,  Kyle  Seed ,  or  Kills- B  erries;  the 
Figure  of  the  Plant,  the  Leaves  and  Flowers 
are  unknown  to  me;  neverthelefs,  I  believe 
it  is  this  Plant  as  here  reprefented,  that 
bears  the  Indian  Nuts,  which  ought  to  be 
chofen  frefh,  plump  and  flefhy;  the  lead 
fill’d  with  Husks,  Shells,  or  other  Filth  and 
Dirt  that  can  be.  Take  care  that  they  be 
the  true  Nuts,  and  that  the  Palma  Chrifti  be 
not  impos’d  upon  you  in  their  Stead,  which 
is  difficult  enough  to  difiinguifh,  when  the 
Palma  Chrifti  is  not  fpeckled;  for  when  it 
is  fo,  you  can  fcarce  be  deceived  :  Otherwife 
when  it  carries  the  Colour  of  the  Indian  Nut, 
’cis  not  eafie  to  know  the  Différence. 

The  Ufe  of  the  Nuts,  or  the  Kernels  of 
’em,  is  to  purge;  and  it  is,  indeed,  one  of 
the  greateff  Purgatives  we  have,  which  makes 
it  that  we  ought  not  to  meddle  with  them, 
but  with  great  Care  and  Precaution,  not 
venturing  to  adminifter  them  but  to  ffrong 
robuft  Bodies.  As  to  the  Quantity,  one  may 
take  one,  two,  or  three,  according  to  the 
Conftitution  of  the  Perfon.  Some  affirm 
that  it  is  nothing  but  the  thin  Membrane,  or 
Skin  that  covers  the  Kernel  ,  which  gives  it 
the  purgative  Quality,  which  i  can  affine 
you  is  not  fo. 

There  are  other  Indian  Pine  Kernels, 
which  we  call,  improperly,  little  Pine  Ker¬ 
nels.  Befides,  we  fell  another  Sort,  call’d 
Barbary  Pine  Kernels,  large  Indian ,  or  A- 
merican  Pine  Kernels;  thefe  are  thofe  Sorts 
which  Bauhinus  calls  Ricinus  Americanus,  fe- 
mine  nigro  ;  the  American  Pine  with  the  black 
Seed. 

Befides  thefe,  there  are  two  Sorts  of  In¬ 
dian  Pine  Nuts  which  we  do  not  trade  in  at 
all  by  Reafon  of  their  great  Scarcity.  The 
Firft  are  Kernels  of  the  Size  and  Shape  of 
the  Filbert,  extremely  white,  and  are  co¬ 
ver’d  with  a  hard  Shell .  of  different  Co¬ 
lours; 
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lours;  to  wit,  grey  and  reddifli;  thefe  grow 
three  together  in  a  Shell ,  of  a  triangular 
Figure;  the  Plant  which  produces  them  be¬ 
ing  call’d  Ricinus  fruflu  maxima ,  or  the  Ri- 
cinus,  with  the  large  Fruit. 

The  fécond  Sort  are  little  long  Kernels,  of 
the  Bignefs  of  a  Pin’s  Head,  fpotted  a  little, 
as  the  Palma  Chrifti,  which  grow  three  to¬ 
gether,  in  a  little  three-corner’d  Pod,  of  the 
Size  of  a  Pea:  Thefe  little  Pods,  or  Shells, 
differ  from  the  other  Sort,  in  that  about  the 
Shell  and  the  Husk  there  are  five  little 
hairy  greeniih  Leaves,  which  altogether  re- 
fern  b!e  the  Figure  taken  from  them.  The 
Plant  Leaves  which  thefe  fmall  Pine  Kernels 
have,  are  exa&ly  like  thofeof  Dittany,  only 
that  thefe  are  greenifh,  and  thofe  of  Dittany 
arewhitifh.  Thefe  little  Fruits  are  extreamly 
fcarce,  and  the  Plant  that  bears  them  is  call’d 
Ricinus  Indicus  frufiu  minimo ,  the  Indian 
Pine  with  the  lead  Kernel.  As  for  the  Pal- 
ma  Chrifti ,  the  great  and  the  fmall,  toge¬ 
ther  with  th e  Spurge  Berry,  I  (hall  fay  nothing, 
becaufe  many  Authors  have  treated  of  ’em  ; 
and  the  rather,  becaufe  honed  People  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  them. 

40»  Of  tbs  white  Pine  Kernels. 

THefe  are  a  white  Sort  of  little  longifh 
Almonds,  that  are  round  on  one  Side, 
of  a  fweet  Tade,  to  which  they  give  the 
Name  of  fweet  Pine  Kernels.  Thefe  fmall 
Almonds  are  cover’d  with  a  thin  Pellicle, 
or  Skin,  that  is  light,  reddifh,  and  has  a 
very  drong  Nut.  Thefe  Nuts,  fupply’d 
,  with  Almonds,  are  found  in  the  Pine  Ap¬ 
ples,  and  are  call’d,  according  to  their  Sub- 
?  je&.  Pine-Nuts,  Pine* Kernels,  or  Almonds 
!  from  the  Pine  Fruit:  Thofe  we  now  fell 
come  from  Catalonia ,  as  like  wife  Provence 
and  Languedoc ,  and  feverai  other  Parts  of 
France .  To  get  the  Kernels  from  the  Pine- 
Appl  es,  they  are  thrown  into  a  hot  Oven, 
where  the  Heat  obliges  them  to  open  ;  af¬ 
terwards  they  break  the  Nuts,  and  take 
from  thence  the  Kernels,  which  are  lent  into 
different  Parts  of  the  World:  Chufe  ’em 
white,  the  larged  and  lead  mix’d  with  Shells 
and  Skins  that  you  can  get,  and  which  are 
of  a  fweet  Tade;  in  a  Word,  which  neither 
fmell  of  Oil  or  Muftinefs  :  They  are  much 


us’d,  efpecially  in  Lent ,  to  make  feverai 
Sorts  of  Ragoos:  The  Confe&ioners  cover 
them  with  Sugar,  after  having  doved  them 
fo  me  nine  to  take  out  the  Oil  :  They  make 
an  Oil  of  them  byExpreffion,  which  has  the 
fame  Virtues  with  Oil  of  fweet  Almonds, 
efpecially  when  the  Kernels  are  frefli  and 
new  :  They  are  fometimes  us’d  to  feed  Ca¬ 
nary  Birds;  and  a  Pade  made  of  the  Pow¬ 
der  after  the  Oil  is  prefs’d  from  them,  is 
good  to  wafh  the  Hands  with* 

Ricinus ,  Vulgar  is  according  to 
Bauhinus  and  Tour  ne  fort,  or  Ca-  L  emery, 
taputia  major  Vulgaris,  the  common 
Ricinus ,  or  greater  Spurge,  is  a  Plant  that 
has  the  Refemblance  of  a  fmall  T ree,  whofe 
Stalk  rifes  fix  or  feven  Foot  high,  thick, 
woody,  hollow  within  like  a  Reed,  branch¬ 
ing  at  the  Top,  of  a  dark,  purple  Colour  „ 
cover’d  with  a  white  Powder  like  Meal  ; 
the  Leaves  are  in  the  beginning  round,  but 
as  they  grow  bigger  they  become  corner’d, 
and  divided  like  the  Fig-Leaf,  but  much 
larger  and  foft  totheTouch:  The  Flowers 
are  fo  many  pale  Stamina ,  Threads,  or 
Chives,  which  do  not  lad  long,  and  which 
leave  nothing  after  them,  either  of  Seed  or 
Berry:  Thefe  Fruits  growing  feparately, 
upon  the  fame  Stalk,  difpos’d  in  the  Nature 
of  a  Bunch,  that  is  prickly  and  rough  to 
the  Hand  :  Each  of  this  Fruit  has  three 
Sides,  and  is  made  up  of  three  Capfulce  or 
Coverings,  which  contain  feverally  an  oval, 
or  oblong  Seed;  pretty  thick,  of  a  livid 
Colour,  fpotted  without,  and  fill’d  with  a 
white  tender  Pith:  When  the  Fruit  is  full 
ripe  it  is  full  of  Chinks,  or  Cracks,  by 
which  the  Seed  ruflies  out  with  force; 
the  Root  is  long,  thick,  hard,  white  and 
dringy  :  They  cultivate  this  Plant  in  Gar¬ 
dens,  not  only  for  its  Beauty,  but  becaufe 
it  drives  away  th t  Moles',  it  grows  of  dif¬ 
ferent  Sizes  and  Heights,  according  to  the 
Places  wherein  it  is  fet;  for  in  Spain  one 
may  fee  them  of  the  Height  of  a  Man  ;  and 
in  Candia  there  are  others  that  grow  to  the 
Bulk  of  large  Trees,  provided  there  be 
Poles  for  them  to  mount  on:  The  Ricini ,  or 
Tyle-Berries,  are  us’d  in  Medicine,  and 
contain  in  them  Plenty  of  Oil  and  Salt; 
they  purge  violently  all  Sorts  of  Humours, 
and  may  be  given  from  one  Grain  to  fix, 

.  ■  U 
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There  is  an  Oil  made  of  them  by  Expref- 
ffion,  after  they  have  been  well  beat,  call’d 
in  Latin,  Oleum  de  Kerva ,  Oleum  Cicinum , 
Oleum  ficus  Infer  kalis :  It  purges  only  by 
rubbing  the  Stomach  and  Belly  with  it:  It 
kills  the  Worms,  cures  the  Itch,  Deterges, 
old  Ulcers,  and  allays  the  Suffocation  of  the 
Womb.  Thefe  Berries  are  brought  from 
America ,  and  are  call’d,  in  Latin,  Grana 
! Ttgli'a ,  Ty  le- Berries,  or  Indian  Pine  Kernels; 
becaufe,  in  Shape  and  Size,  they  referable 
the  Pine  Kernels,  which  are  larger  than 
thefe,  grow  in  a  Shell  like  them,  but  are 
not  thorny.  There  are  feveral  Sorts  of  Pine 
Kernels ,  from  the  feveral  forts  of  Pines, 
which  produce  them;  of  which  I  fhall  give 
you  an  Account  of  four;  one  whereof  is 
cultivated,  and  the  other  three  wild. 

The  cultivated  Pine  is  call’d  Pirns ,  or 
Pinus  Sativa ,  vel  Domejiica,  by  Bauhinus , 
Rains ,  Tournefort  and  Gerard:  The  Trunk  of 
which  is  large,  upright  and  tall;  naked, 
or  bare  at  the  Bottom,  and  full  of  Branches 
at  the  I  op,  cover’d  with  a  rough,  reddifh 
Bark;  the  Wood  is  firm,  ftrong,  yellowifh 
and  fcented;  the  Branches  are  difpos’d  in 
order;  the  Leaves  grow  two  and  two,  long, 
and  final l  likeThreds;  hard,  durable,  and 
conftantly  green;  pointed  or  prickly  at  their 
Tops;  furrounded  at  the  Bottom  with  a 
membranous  Sheath.  The  Husks  or  Shells, 
are  of  feveral  membranous  Foldings,  which 
contain  two  Cells,  fill’d  with  nothing  but  a 
light  Dufi;  thefe  Husks  leave  no  Fruit  be¬ 
hind  them  growing  upon  the  fame  Stalks 
with  the  Leaves ,  and  begin  by  a  Button , 
which  arrives  to  be  a  large  fcaly  Apple,  al- 
moft  round,  or  pyramidal,  of  a  reddifh 
Colour:  Thefe  Scales  which  form  it  are 
hard,  woody,  thicker  commonly  at  the  Point, 
or  Top,  than  at  the  Bottom;  hollow  length- 
wife,  with  two  Cavities,  each  of  which 
contains  a  hard  Shell,  or  oblong  Nut,  co¬ 
ver’d,  or  edg’d  with  a  thin,  light,  reddifh 
Rind;  they  call  thefe  in  Latin,  St  rob  Hi , 
feu  Pinei,  feu  Nuces  pineæ,  or  Pine  Nuts, 
which  enclofe  in  each  an  oblong  Kernel, 
half  round,  white,  fweet  to  the  Tafte,  and 
tender. 

The  fécond  Sort  is  call’d  Pinus  Sylveftris , 
by  Rains,  &c*  or  Pinus  Sylvejlris  vulgaris  &e- 
nevenfis ,  by  Bauhinus  and  Tournefort ,  the 
cpmmon  wild  Geneva  Pine,  this  grows, 
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ufually,  lefs  high  than  the  cultivated,  but 
fometimes  it  attains  to  the  fame  Height  and 
Size,  itsTrunk  more  frequently  firaight,  but 
is  fometimes  crooked  ;  the  Leaves  are  long 
and  narrow;  the  Fruit  much  fmaller  than 
the  firft,  more  refinous,  and  falls  eafily 
when  ripe:  This  Tree  grows  in  mountai¬ 
nous  and  rocky  Places. 

The  third  Sort  is  call’d  Pinus  Sylvejlris 
Mu  go.  Jive  Crein,  or  Pinajler  Aujlriacus  the 
Aujlrian  wild  Pine,  being  a  diminutive  Pine, 
which  grows  not  above  the  Height  of  a  Man  ; 
it  divides  itfelf  from  the  Root  into  feveral 
large  Branches,  that  are  flexible  and  pli¬ 
ant,  fpreading  wide,  cover’d  with  a  thick, 
rough  Bark  ;  the  Leaves  are  of  the  fame 
Form,  and  difpos’d  like  the  cultivated  Pine,  » 
but  much  fhorter,  thicker,  flefhy,  lefs  fharp 
at  their  Ends,  and  greener:  The  Fruit  are 
not  fo  big  as  thole  of  th z  Larix ,  ox  Cy¬ 
prus,  but  they  are  fcaly,  form’d  pyramidally 
like  other  Pine- Apples;  the  Root  is  thick 
and  woody:  This  Plant  grows  in  mountai¬ 
nous  and  Stony  Ground;  as  about  the  Alps, 
and  among  other  Rocks. 

The  fourth  Sort  is  call’d  Pinus  Sylvejlris 1 
Maritima,  cords  firmiter  ramis  adhœrentibus , 
by  Bakhinus,  Ray  and  Tournefort ,  or  Pinus  r 
Sylveftris  altera  Maritima,  the  wild  Seas= 
Pine:  This  is  a  fmall  Treewhofe  Wood  is t 
white,  ftrong  fcented  and  refinous;  the k 
Leaves  are  like  thofe  of  other  Pines;  the: 
Fruit  are  in  Pairs,  and  fhap’d  like  thofe  oft 
the  cultivated  Pine,  but  a  great  deal  lefs, 
being  ty’d  ftronglv  to  the  Branch,  by  their d 
woody  Stalks:  Idris  Plant  grows  in  moun¬ 
tainous  Parts,  near  the  Sea. 

All  the  Pines  that  grow  in  the  hot  Coun¬ 
tries  yield  Plenty  of  Rofin,  by  Incitions! 
made  in  their  Bark  ;  they  afford  Abundance: 
of  Oil  and  eflential  Salt:  The  Bark  and. 
Leaves  of  the  Pine  are  aftringent  and  defic-- 
cative.  We  have  Pine  Kernels  from  Cata¬ 
lonia,  Languedoc  and  Provence,  which  are: 
taken  from  the  Pine  Apples,  as  taught  by 
Pomet:  Chufe  fuch  as  are  new,  plump, 
clean  and  white,  that  have  a  good  fweet  s 
Tafte;  they  contain  a  great  deal  of  Oil, 
and  fome  Salt;  ate  pectoral ,  reftorative, 
fweeten  and  corredt  the  Acrimony  of  Hu-  ■ 
mours,  increafe  Urine  and  Seed,  cleanfe  Ui- j 
cers  of  the  Kidneys,  refolve,  attenuate,  and: 
mollify  ;  and  may  be  us’d  internally  and  ex-  ■ 
ternally,  41.  Of 
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41.  Of  the  White  Ben  Kernel 


H  E  white  Ben  is  a  triangular 


$%Pomet. 

Fruit  of  different  Colours,  the 
!  Sixe  of  a  Hazel  Nut,  being  white  or  grey- 
ifli,  in  which  is  found  a  white  Almond,  of  a 
:  fweetTafte,  difagreeable  enough.  The  Tree 
i  which  bears  the  Ben  is  very  fcarce  in  Europe , 
band  the  Imprefiion  I  have  here  given  you,  is 
i; taken  from  that  which  is  at  Rome ,  in  the 
.  Garden  of  Cardinal  Farnefe. 

Chufe.fuch  Kernels  as  are  white,  frefh, 
j  and  the  heavieft  you  can  get.  They  are  of 
no  other  Ufe,  that  I  know  of,  but  to  make 
.  Oil  of,  which  has  a  great  many  good  Qua¬ 
il  lities:  The  firft  is,  that  it  has  neither 
Tafle  nor  Smell,  and  never  grows  rank, 
I  which  makes  it  of  great  Ufe  to  the  Perfu- 
3  mers  and  others,  for  preferving  the  Scents  of 
jj  Flowers,  as  Jeflamine,  Oranges,  Tuberofe, 
j  and  the  like.  With  this  Oil  it  is  they  make 
I  all  their  fweet  Effences,  adding  to  the  Flow- 
e  ers  aforenam’d,  as  they  fancy,  Ambergrife, 
iIMusk,  Civet,  Benjamin,  Storax,  Balfam  of 
ijt  Peru,  &c.  They  grow  in  Syria ,  Arabia , 
i  /Ethiopia  and  India,  where  they  come  to 
r.  PerfedEon,  which  they  fcarcely  ever  do  in 
r,  Europe. 

The  whole  Nut  is  of  a  purging  Quality, 
if  and  the  dry  prefling,  or  Powder,  after  the 
tj  Oil  is  taken  out,  is  of  a  cleanfing  Nature, 
it  and  drying  ;  the  Shells,  or  Husks,  bind 
::  extreamly  ;  the  Kernels  bruifed,  and  drunk 
with  a  little  Ale,  purge  the  Body  from 
if  grofs  and  thin  Flegm  ;  the  Oil,  which  is 
drawn  out  of  the  Nut,  does  the  fame,  pro¬ 
vokes  vomiting:,  and  cleanfes  the  Stomach 
of  much  foul  Matter  gather’d  therein  ;  but 
:  the  Nut  itfelf,  in  its  grofs  Body,  does  much 
jj i  more  trouble  the  Stomach,  unlefs  it  beroaft- 
ed  at  the  Fire,  for  then  they  lofe  much  of 
their  emetic, k  Quality,  and  only  purge 
downwards;  and  they  are  given  in  Clyllers 
with  very  good  Effedt  to  cleanfe  the  Bowels 
and  cure  the  Colick.  The  Kernels,  taken 
in  PolTet-Drink  to  a  Dram,  mollify  the 
Hardnefs  of  the  Liver  and  Spleen.  The  Oil, 
befides  its  excellent  Ufe  to  the  Perfumers, 

;  is  employ’d  by  the  Glovers  and  Skinners  to 
preferve  their  Leather  from  Spots  or  Stains, 
or  from  ever  growing  mouldy,  as  thofe 


perfum’d  with  Oil  of  Almonds  do.  It  more 
eafily  extra&s,  and  longer  retains  the  Per¬ 
fume  of  any  thing  infus’d  in  it,  than  any 
other  Oil  whatfoever.  Being  drop’d  into  the 
Ears,  it  helps  the  Noife  in  them,  and  Deaf- 
nefs  alfo.  The  Kernel  ufed  with  Vinegar 
and  Nitre,  is  good  againft  the  Itch,  Leprofy, 
running  Sores,  Scabs,  Pimples,  and  other 
Defedations  of  the  Skin.  Mix’d  with  Meal 
of  Orobus ,  and  apply’d  piailler  wife  to  the  Side, 
it  helps  the  Spleen,  and  eafes  the  Gout,  and 
Nerves  which  are  pain’d  with  Cramps, 
Spafms,  Colds  and  Bruifes.  Mix’d  with  Ho¬ 
ney,  it  diffoives  Nodes,  Tophes,  Knots,  and 
hard  Tumours. 

Benparvumvel  Balanus  Myrepfica,  T 
Pharagon  incolis  ad  montem  Sinai,  T 

or  GranumBen,  the  Ben  Berry,  is  a  Fruit  like 
a  Hazle  Nut,  oblong,  triangular,  or  rais’d 
with  three  Corners,  cover’d  with  a  Rind,  or 
thin  Scale,  pretty  tender,  and  of  a  grey 
or  white  Colour.  Within  the  Bark  or  Rind 
is  a  white  oily  Almond,  of  a  fweetifhTafle. 
The  Fruit  grows  upon  a  certain  Tree  in 
Æthiopia,  refembling  the  Tamarisk.  Chufe 
luch  as  is  new,  large,  and  well  fed  ;  of 
which  there  is  an  Oil  made,  as  of  Almonds^ 
by  Exprefïion,  call’d  Oleum  Balaninum 9 
and  which  has  this  particular  Quality,  not 
to  grow  rancid  with  keeping.'  The  Ben 
purges  upwards  and  downwards  all  bilious 
and  pituitous  Humours,  given  from  half  a 
Dram  to  a  Dram  and  half.  Externally  it 
is  deterfive,  refolutive  and  drying. 

Befides  this,  there  is  another  Species  of 
Ben,  that  is  much  larger  than  what  I  have 
been  fpeaking  of.  It  is  call’d  by  Monard , 
in  his  Hiftory  of  Drugs,  Ben  magnum,  feu 
Avella  purgatrix,  the  great  Ben,  or  purg:ng 
Filbert.  It  grows  in  America,  and  is  brought 
fometimes  from  St.  Domingo,  but  is  very 
fcarce  in  France.  It  purges  upwards  and 
downwards.  The  Indians  ufe  it  for  the 
Wind- Colick.  The  Dofe  from  half  a  Dram 
to  a  Dram.  They  weaken  its  Force  by 
roafting  of  it, 

42  .  Of  Piftachia  Not s. 


*  I  'H  E  Piftachia  is  a  Fruit  of  the 
JL  Size  and  Shape  of  a  green  Al¬ 
mond,  which  we  bring  from  feve- 

U  2 
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ral  Parts  of  Perfta ,  and  other  Places  in  Afia, 
efpecially  about  a  Town  call’d  Malaver. 
The  Tree  which  bears  them  is  much  of 
the  Height  of  a  young  Nut-Tree,  and  the 
Leaves  almott  round  ;  after  which  comes 
Fruit  in  Clutters,  very  beautiful  to  look  up¬ 
on,  being  green  mix’d  with  red.  Under 
the  Skin  or  Husk  is  found  a  hard  white 
Shell,  which  contains  a  Kernel  or  Almond, 
of  a  green  Colour,  mix’d  with  red  on  the 
outfide,  and  green  within  :  of  a  fweet  plea- 
fant  Tatte.  Chufe  your  Piftachia' s  in  the 
Shell,  very  heavy  and  full  ;  in  fhort,  fo  that 
three  Pound  weight  of  them  in  the  Shell 
may  yield  a  Pound  when  broken,  that  is  a 
Pound  of  Almond. 

As  to  the  broken  Piftachia' chufe  the 
neweft,  that  are  red  without,  and  green 
within,  and  the  leaft  bruis’d  that  can  be.  As 
to  their  Size,  fome  efteem  the  largeft  and 
others  the  fmall,  efpecially  the  Confedioner, 
when  he  is  to  ufe  them  for  candying  over 
with  Sugar,  in  order  to  make  what  they 
call  Piftachia  Comfits.  They  are  very  little 
us’d  in  Phyfick,  except  that  fometimes  they 
put  ’em  into  fome  Galenical  Compofitions, 
being  a  proper  Reftorative  in  old  Age.  They 
make  an  Oil  of  the  Piftachia ,  but  it  is  of  fo 
little  ufe,  I  (hall  fay  nothing  of  it. 

Pftacia ,  Phft  acia ,  F ft  ici ,  or  the 
T»emery.  Piftachia ,  is  a  Fruit  of  the  Shape 
and  Bignefs  of  the  green  Almond, 
which  is  brought  from  Perfia ,  Arabia ,  Syria , 
and  the  Indies.  They  grow  in  Clutters  upon 
a  kind  of  Turpentine,  or  Fir-Tree,  call’d  Te¬ 
rebinth  m  Indie  a  by  Theophraftus ,  or  the  Pifta¬ 
chia  of  Diofcorides  by  Tournefort ,  &c.  and  by 
Parkinfon ,  Nux  Pftacia.  This  Tree  bears 
Leaves  made  like  the  common  Fir,  but  larger, 
which  are  fibrous  or  ttringy,  and  fometimes 
divided  at  the  End,  and  fometimes  pointed, 
ranged  Severally  upon  a  long  Rib,  terminated 
by  a  fingleLeaf.  The  Flowers  are  difpos’d 
In  Bunches,  in  which  are  fix’d  at  the  Bottom, 
Chives,  or  Threads,  which  rife  to  the  top 
of  the  Flower,  of  a  purple  Colour.  Thefe 
leave  no  Fruit  behind  them  ;  the  Fruit  grow- 
Ing  upon  Stalks  that  bear  no  Flowers  at  all. 

The  Piftachia  has  two  Barks  or  Rinds  ; 
Ihe  firft  is  tender,  of  a  greenifti  Colour, 
mix’d  with  red  ;  the  fécond  is  hard  as 
Wood,  white  and  brittle;  they  enclofe  a 
Kernel  of  a  green  Colour  mix’d  with  red 
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on  the  out-fide  and  green  within,  of  a  fweet 
agreeable  Tatte.  They  are  pe&oral,  aperi¬ 
tive  ,  moittening,  rettorative,  fortify  the 
Stomach,  and  procure  an  Appetite.  The 
ripe  Nut  in  Subftance  is  freely  and  liberally 
eaten  by  People  of  Quality,  as  well  to  gra¬ 
tify  the  Palate,  as  for  any  phy  fical  Ufes.  i 

43.  Of  Almonds. 

E  ufually  fell  two  forts  of  Al¬ 
monds,  to  wit,  the  fweet  and  Pomet) 
the  bitter.  The  Trees  which  pro¬ 
duce  thefe  are  fo  common,  I  did  not  think 
it  proper  to  give  any  Defcription  of  them, 
contenting  my  felf  only  to  fay  that  both  forts 
of  Almonds  corne  from  feveral  Parts,  as 
Provence ,  Languedoc ,  Barbary ,  and  Chinon  in 
Touraine  ;  but  the  mod  valued  of  all,  are 
thofe  that  grow  about  Avignon,  becaufe  they 
are  ufually  large,  of  a  high  Colour,  that  is 
tofay,  reddifh  without,  and  white  within,  of 
a  fweet  pleafant  Tatte,  which  is  contrary 
to  thofe  of  Chinon  and  Barbary ,  that  are  fmall 
and  half  round.  As  to  the  Ufe  of  the  fweet 
Almond,  it  is  fo  confiderable,  and  fo  well 
known  throughout  the  World,  it  wou’d  be 
needlefs  to  mention  it.  I  (hall  only  treat  of 
the  Oil,  as  being  a  Commodity  of  great 
Confequence,  confidering  the  vaft  Confum- 
ption  that  is  made  of  it.  There  are  fome 
of  the  fweet  Almonds  fold  in  the  Shell,  the 
beft  of  which  are  reckon’d  thofe  that  break 
eafily  under  the  Thumb.  Thefe  are  of  fcarce 
any  other  Ufe  than  to  furnifh  Gentlemens 
Tables  as  part  of  the  Defert. 

Amygdala ,  or  the  Almond,  is  the 
Fruit  of  a  Tree,  call’d  in  Latin  Lemery. 
Amygdalus ,  or  the  Almond-Trëe, 
which  is  cultivated  in  our  Gardens.  The 
Leaves  are  long,  narrow,  and  ending  in  a 
fharp  Point,  of  a  bitter  grateful  Tatte;  they 
referable  the  Peach  Leaves,  and  are  hardly 
to  be  diftinguifh’d  from  them  when  pluck’d 
from  theTrees,  except  that  they  are  tougher 
or  more  pliant.  The  Flower  is  alfo  very 
like  that  of  the  Peach,  but  much  whiter, 
and  lefs  purgative.  It  is  fucceeded  by  a  hard 
woody  Fruit,  oblong,  cover’d  with  a  hairy 
greenifh  Husk  that  is  flettiy.  It  contains  with¬ 
in  it  an  oblong  flat  Almond,  which  all  the 
World  knows.  There  are  two  kinds  of  Al¬ 
mond^ 
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moods,  [asfaidby  Pomet  ;]  the  fir  ft  whereof, 
or  the  fweet,  are  pleafant  to  eat,  of  good 
Nourifiunent  and  proper  againd  Lasks  and 
the  BIoody-Flux  ;  they  are  peéloral  and  o- 
pening,  good  againd  Coughs,  Cold,  Adh- 
ma’s  and  Confumptions.  An  Emulfion  or 
Milk  made  of  them  with  Barley-Water,  is 
a  good  Drink  in  Fevers,  Diarrhoeas  and  Dy- 
fenteries.  The  Virtues  of  the  Oil  will  be 
mention’d  under  that  Head. 

44.  Of  Oil  of  fjoeet  Almonds . 

/^IL  °f  fweet  Almonds  is  pre- 
I  omet,  par’d  feveral  ways  :  Some  do 

it  by  blanching,  and  others  by  pounding, 
fome  reduce  them  into  a  Pafte  by  beating 
the  Almonds,  fome  only  bruife ’em,  and  fo 
fift  ’em;  in  fliort,  fome  ufe good  Almonds, 
and  others  bad  ones,  and  every  one  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  Capacity  and  his  Confcience  ;  but 
the  Method  of  exprefling  the  Oil  is  fo  com¬ 
monly  known,  that  it  wou’d  be  trifling  to  pre¬ 
tend  to  give  any  account  of  it  at  this  time  of 
Day  ;  only  to  inform  you  that  there  are 
two  forts,  the  one  drawn  by  the  Fire,  and 
the  other  without,  which  is  call’d  the  cold 
drawn  Oil,  and  is  only  proper  for  internal 
Ufe,  the  hot  being  fubje&  in  a  fhort  time 
to  grow  rank  and  (linking.  After  the  fame 
manner  Oil  of  bitter  Almonds  is  made, 
chiefly  for  external  Ufe;  as  likewife  Oil  of 
Walnuts,  Hazel-Nuts,  Ben,  white  Pine- 
Kernels,  and  of  the  larger  fort  call’d  Oil  of 
the  infernal  Fig,  which  is  much  us’d  by  the 
Savages  to  kill  Vermin  :  as  alfo  a  cold  Oil 
is  drawn  from  white  Poppy  Seeds,  the  four 
cold  Seeds,  Linfeed,  and  the  like,  by  way 
of  Expreflion.  As  to  the  way  of  chufing 
all  thefe  Sorts  of  Oils,  the  belt  Advice  I 
can  give  you  is  to  deal  with  honed  People 
that  are  above  putting  a  little  Cheat  upon 
you,  and  not  to  deal  with  Hawkers,  nor 
run  from  Shop  to  Shop,  but  give  a  Price  for 
that  which  is  good  in  its  kind. 

Befides  the  Oil,  there  are  Mackaroons 
made  by  the  Confe&ioners  out  of  the  Al¬ 
monds  blanch’d  and  beat  up  to  a  Pafie  with 
Sugar,  The  Almond-Pafte  which  re¬ 

mains  after  the  Expreflion  of  the  Oil,  ferves 
the  Perfumers  to  fell  for  fcouring  the  Hands 
clean,  and  making  the  Skin  ftnooth.  The 
Oil  by  Expreffton  new  drawn,  is  good  a- 
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gainfi  Roughnefs  and  Sorenefs  of  the  Bread 
and  Stomach,  Pleurifies,  Goughs,  Adhma’s, 
Wheelings,  Stitches,  he&ick  Fevers,  Ulcers 
in  the  Kidneys,  Bladder,  Womb,  and  Guts, 
and  helps  Scalding  of  Urine.  Oil  of  bitter 
Almonds  helps  Deafnefs,  if  dropt  into  the 
Ears,  as  alfo  Pains  and  Noife  therein.  Out¬ 
wardly  it  foftens  hard  Nerves,  takes  away 
Spots  in  the  Skin,  and  brings  down  the  great 
Bellies  of  Children.  Oil  of  bitter  Almonds 
given  inwardly  with  Manna  an  &  Sugar -candy 
is  good  againd  Colick  and  Stone,  Gripes  in 
Children,  dry  Coughs,  and  for  Women  in 
Labour.  Some  fay  that  the  Oil  of  fweet 
and  bitter  Almonds  both  may  be  preferv’d 
from  being  rank  by  the  help  of  Spirit  of 
Wine  tartariz’d. 

45.  Of  Citrons. 

THE  Citrons,  both  the  fweet 

and  four,  are  Fruit  fo  com'  F  omet. 
mon,  and  fo  well  known  in  mod 
Parts  of  the  World,  that  I  lhall  pafs  by  their 
Defcription,  and  content  my  felf  to  fay  that 
what  we  fell  come  from  St.  Rhemes  about 
Genoa ,  Nice,  and  Man  ton,  a  little  Village 
belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy ,  from  whence 
they  are  brought  by  Sea  and  Land  to  Mar- 
feiües,  Lyons,  Roiien  and  Paris.  The  Sale  of 
Citrons  is  not  made  in  the  Cities  aforefaid, 
except  Nice ,  but  by  the  Determination  of 
the  Council  of  the  Place,  which  happens 
twice  a  Year,  that  is  to  fay,  in  May  and 
September  ;  fometimes  three  times  a  Year, 
according  as  the  Crop  or  Harved  is  confi- 
derable.  When  the  Sale  is  over,  and  that 
fome  Merchants  wou’d  have  only  the  choice, 
they  throw  by  fuch  as  will  pafs  through  an 
Iron  Ring  made  round  for  that  Purpofe,  for 
all  that  go  through  only  ferve  to  make  into 
Juice,  which  they  transport  to  Avignon  and 
Lyons ,  for  the  Dyers  in  Grain.  As  to  the 
choice  of  fweet  or  four  Citrons,  the  Com¬ 
modity  is  too  well  known  to  need  any  Di» 
re&ion. 

4 6,  Of  OH  of  Citron. 

WE  fell  two  forts  of  Citron  Oil,  to  wit, 
the  common,  and  the  Effence  of  Ce- 
dre,  or  the  eflential  Oil.  The  fird  and  mod 
valued  is  that  which  bears  the  Name  of 
3  tht 
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ihe  Ce  dre  or  Bourgamot,  which  is  made  two 
ways,  either  by  the  Zeft ,  or  the  rafping  or 
grating  of  the  Citron-peel  freflh  ;  or  elfe  by 
an  Aiembick  and  Water  they  draw  a  white 
odoriferous  Oil,  altogether  like  the  Oil  of 
fweet  Almonds,  but  that  it  is  not  fo  grofs 
and  fat.  The  fécond  fort  is  the  common  Oil 
of  Citrons,  which  is  greenifh,  clear,  and  fra¬ 
grant,  and  is  made  by  the  Aiembick,  with 
the  Lee  or  Settlings  that  is  found  in  the  Bot¬ 
tom  of  the  Cask,  wherein  Juice  of  Citrons 
has  been  kept,  fifty  Pounds  whereof  will 
afford  three  Pounds  of  clear  Oil,  more  or 
lefs,  according  to  the  Goodnefs  and  Newnefs 
of  the  Citrons.  Tbefe  Oils  are  us’d  by  the 
Perfumers,  becaufe  of  their  agreeable  Smell, 
efpecially  the  effential  Oil.  As  to  the  four 
Bourgamot ,  ’tis  a  Juice  made  from  a  certain 
kind  of  half-ripe  Citrons  that  come  from 
Bourgaire  near  St.  Remmes,  from  whence  it 
is  carry’d  into  feveral  Parts.  The  Ufe  of 
it  is  like  wife  for  the  Perfumers,  and  feveral 
other  Perfons  that  have  occafion  for  them. 

47.  Of  candied  Citrons. 

WE  have  fmall  Citrons  brought  from  the 
Maderas  of  different  Sizes,  candied 
two  forts  of  ways,  to  wit,  dry  and  liquid. 
The  dry  are  very  pleafant  to  eat,  which 
when  they  are  well  done,  are  tender,  green 
and  new.  There  is  another  fort  befides  this, 
that  comes  from  the  Maderas,  candied  dry, 
the  beft  of  which  is  the  frefheft,  in  little 
Quarters,  clear  and  tranfparent,  very  green 
on  the  Outfide,  and  the  mo  ft  frofted  with 
the  Candy  within  that  can  be,  very  flefhy, 
eafy  tocut,  and  well  dried,  not  full  of  black 
Spots,  which  happens  not  to  it  but  by  Moi- 
ûure,  which  it  gets  by  Age. 

The  Citron  peel  is  much  us’d,  becaufe  it 
is  excellent  to  eat.  There  is,  befides,  fuch 
as  we  call  Chips,  that  arecut  into  little  Si  ices 
or  Pieces.  The  Turks  with  the  Juice  and 
Sugar  make  what  they  call  Sorbec ,  the  beft 
of  which  comes  from  Alexandria.  With  the 
clarified  Juice  and  fine  Sugar  we  make  Sy¬ 
rup  of  Citron,  to  cool  the  Blood,  and  quench 
Thirft.  That  which  is  made  at  Paris  is  not 
fit  for  any  thing,  being  made  chiefly  of  the 
decay’d  Citrons. 

Citron- peels  come  alfo  to  us  from  Spain 


and  Portugal ,  thofe  which  look  brisk  or  frefh, 
and  of  a  lively  yellow  Colour,  that  have  a 
fragrant  Smell  are  beft  ;  if  the  Colour  and 
Smell  be  decay’d,  they  are  not  of  much  va¬ 
lue.  When  rightly  order’d  they  are  cepha- 
lick,  neurotick,  ftomachick,  cardiack,  hy- 
fterick,  and  alexipharmack,  good  againft  ail 
cold  and  moi  ft  Difeafes  of  the  Head  and 
Nerves,  Bitingsof  Serpents  and  mad  Dogs, 
and  all  forts  of  malign  and  peftilential  Di¬ 
feafes  ;  Meafles,  Small  Pox,  Plague,  Sur* 
feits,  &c. 

Under  this  Head  it  may  not  be  improper 
to  fay  fomething  of  Lemons,  which  are  much 
of  the  fame  Nature.  They  grow  in  all  the 
fouthern  Parts  of  America,  as  alfo  in  Spain } 
Portugal,  Italy,  and  France ,  and  with  much 
Care  andHoufing  in  the  Winter  in  England. 
The  Juice,  which  is  that  we  intend  to  fpeak 
of  here,  is  ftiarper  than  that  of  Citrons,  and 
therefore  dryer  and  cooler.  It  is  of  good 
U 1  e  i  n  Weak  nefs  of  t  h  e  S 1 0  m  ac  h ,  V  o  m  1 1  in  g  s , 
violent  burning  Fevers,  as  alfo  in  malignant 
and  peftilential  Fevers,  and  in  Difeafes  of 
the  Kidneys  and  Bladder.  It  is  alfo  us’d  as 
a  Menflruum  to  diffolve  the  Bodies  of  fome 
Mixtures  and  Drinks.  A  Syrup  of  Lemons 
for  the  fame  Purpofe  is  made  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  Sugar,  and  thus  the  Juice  is  pre- 
ferv’d  ;  for  if  it  be  kept  long  by  it  felf,  it 
will  be  apt  to  grow  mu  fly,  and  lofe  its  Aci¬ 
dity,  and  then  the  Juice  is  fpoil’d. 

Citreum  vulgar e,  as  Mr.  Tourne-  r 
fort  calls  it,  is  a  little  Tree  that  is  emery. 
always  green,  whofe  Branches  fpread  wide, 
and  are  pliant,  cloath’d  with  a  fmooth  green 
Bark.  The  Leaves  are  plain,  long,  and 
large  as  the  Walnut,  pointed  like  thofe  of 
the  Bay-1  ree,  but  more  flefhy,  indented  on 
their  Sides,  of  a  fine  green  Alining  Colour, 
elpecral  ly  on  the  outfide,  and  of  a  ftrong  Fla¬ 
vour.  Tne  Flower  is  made  up  of  five  Leaves, 
round,  the  Colour  white,  inclining  to  red  or 
purple,  of  a  pleafant  Smell,  fupported  by  a 
round  hard  Cup.  When  the  Flower  is  gone, 
the  Fruit  forms  it  felf  ufualiy  oblong,  fome- 
times  oval,  and  fometimes  almoft  round, 
as  thick  as  a  large  Pear,  cover’d  with  a  rough 
uneven  Rind,  flefhy,  thick,  of  a  green  Co¬ 
lour  at  the  Beginning,  but  as  it  ripens,  it 
becomes  of  a  light  Yellow  without,  white 
within,  of  a  very  agreeable  Smell,  and  a  biting 
aromatick  Tafte.  This  Rind  covers  a  ve- 
3  '  ficulous 
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ficulous  Subftance,  divided  into  feveral  Cells 
or  Partitions  fall  of  a  Juice  that  is  acid, 
and  very  pleafant  to  the  Tafte,  and  with 
fome  oblong,  white  pithy  Seeds ,  of  a  Tafte 
that  is  a  little  bitter.  The  Fruit  carries 
the  Name  of  the  Tree  that  bears  it,  which 
is  the  Citron-Tree;  cultivated  in  the  hot 
Countries,  as  Italy ,  Provence ,  or  Languedoc , 
The  Fruit  is  chiefly  us’d  in  Phy tick,  the 
Leaf  and  Flower  very  rarely. 

Thefe  two  latter,  namely,  the  Leaf  and 
Flower,  afford  Abundance  of  Oil,  volatile 
and  eftential  Salt.  They  are  Cordial  and 
{Lengthen:  The  Rind,  efpecially  the  very 
i  outward  Part  that  is  yellow,  yields  a  good 
deal  of  Volatile  Salt  and  Oil;  it  is  proper 
to  fortify  the  Heart,  Stomach  and  Brain,  to 
I  r ell (t  Poifon.  The  Juice  contains  in  it  a 
j  Quantity  of  effential  Salt  and  Flegm,  but 
:  very  little  Oil:  It  is  cordial,  cooling,  pro- 
l  per  to  abate  the  Heat  of  the  Blood,  to  pre- 
.  cipitàte  the  Bile,  to  quench  Thirft,  and  refill 
:  Poifon.  There  is  a  way  of  flicking  a  Citron 
i  all  over  with  Cloves,  to  carry  in  the  Pocket 
to  ftnell  to  in  any  epidemical  Sicknefs,  in 
order  to  drive  away  the  Contagion.  There 
is  another  Kind  call’d  the  Szveet  Citron,  be¬ 
caufe  not  (harp  as  the  other;  but  in  no  E- 
fteem  either  for  its  Ufe  or  Beauty. 

48.  Of  Oranges. 

,  p  HP  H  E  fweet  and  four  Oranges 

“*■  come  from  Nice,Afuuta, Grave, 
the  I  fl  es  of  Hyeres,  likewife  from  Genoa,  Por 
}  tugal ,  the  American  lflands,  and  China ; 
j  but  the  largefl  Store  of  thofe  we  ufe  now 
;  come  from  Provence,  where  they  are  fold 
indifferently  without  any  Method  or  Order. 
Oranges  as  well  as  Citrons  are  fo  common 
I  fhall  make  no  Defcription  of  them. 

Oranges  are  candied  whole,  after  having 
been  fcoop’d  and  emptied  or  peel’d  entire: 
and  thefe  are  what  we  call  whole  Oranges, 
or  Candied  Orange-Peel.  The  fineft  is  that 
which  is  made  at  l’ours,  becaufe  it  is  clearer, 
more  tranfparent  and  of  an  higher  Colour  : 
We  have  Orange-Peel  cut  in  Chips  made  at 
Lyons ,  which  is  what  we  call  0 rangeas.  The 
other  chief  Ufe  we  make  of  Oranges  of  all 
Sorts,  both  fweet  and  four,  and  the  Bege- 
rade  is  to  candy  the  Flowers,  which  come 


chiefly  from  Italy  and  Provence  :  Thediftill’d 
Water  is  what  we  call  Naphtha,  or  Orange- 
flower  Water,  which  is  moftly  us’d  by  the 
Perfumers;  that  which  is  befl  ought  to  be 
of  a  fweet  Smell,  bitter  Tafte,  very  pleafant, 
and  of  that  Year’s  Diflillation;  for  what  is 
kept  above  the  Year  lofes  its  Smell.  Thofe 
who  diflil  Orange-Flowers ,  draw  a  clear  Oil 
of  a  flrong  Fragrancy,  which  the  Perfumers 
call  Neroli  ;  the  befl  is  made  at  Rome,  and 
afterwards  that  in  Provence :  Notwithfland- 
ing  fome  will  affure  you  this  is  an  Error, 
and  that  there  is  better  made  at  Paris  than 
either  in  Italy  or  Provence;  the  Reafon  is, 
becaufe  Italy  and  Provence  being  hotter  than 
our  Climate,  the  Sun  more  readily  exhales 
the  Odour,  but  with  this  Difference  notwith- 
flanding,  that  we  cannot  draw  the  fame 
Quantity  of  Oil,  as  in  the  hot  Countries, 
becaufe  all  the  World  knows  that  the  Smell 
of  Flowers  proceeds  from  nothing  but  the 
Heat  of  the  Sun  and  the  Dew,  which  makes 
that  in  Italy  and  Provence  they  undergo  fe¬ 
veral  more  Di {filiations.  And  therefore  the 
Flowers  that  are  in  Prime  one  Month  in 
Paris ,  hold  two  in  Provence ,  and  three  in 
Italy,  becaufe  of  their  greater  Nearnefs  to 
the  Sun. 

The  People  of  Provence  bring  us  an  Oil, 
which  they  make  from  the  Zeft ,  and  the 
outward  thin  Rind  of  the  Oranges  by  means 
of  an  Alembick  and  Water,  and  this  Oil  is 
of  a  flrong,  fweet  Smell.  They  bring  be- 
iî des,  another  Sort  we  call  Orangelettes,  made 
of  the  Orange  Kernels,  or  Seeds,  which  they 
diflil  in  an  Alembick,  with  a  fufficient  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Water  ;  after  having  infus’d  it  five  or 
fix  Days  in  the  faid  Water.  This  Oil  is  of 
a  golden  yellow,  and  a  flrong  fragrant  Smell. 
The  Oils  of  Oranges  are  excellent  Reme¬ 
dies  for  curing  Worms  in  little  Children, 
and  likewife  the  Water  made  in  drawing 
the  Oil  ferves  for  the  fame  Purpofe:  Upon 
this  Account  the  Perfumers  of  Provence  umG 
port  a  great  deal  in  Bottles  and  Barrels  to 
feveral  Parts  to  give  to  young  Children.  The 
greatefl  Quantities  of  this  Oil  are  made  at 
Grave,  Biot,  three  Leagues  from  Grave,  and 
at  Nice:  I  ought  to  inform  you,  .till  at  mo  ft  of 
the  Oils  which  come  from  Provence,  are  adul¬ 
terated  or  mix’d  with  Oil  of  Ben,  or  Sweet 
Almonds  ;  for  which  Reafon  they  ought  not 
to  be  bought  by  hone  ft  People, 
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Aurantium ,  Arantium  ,  Aureum 
L  emery,  malum ,  Pomum  Nerantium  vel  A- 
nerantium ,  is  a  Kind  of  a  fine  yel¬ 
low  *  fweet  feented,  round  Apple,  that 
grows  upon  a  Tree  call’d  in  Latin,  Malus 
Arantia ,  Arangius ,  the  Leaves  are  of 
she  Shape  of  thofe  of  the  Bay-Tree,  but  much 
larger,  always  green,  having  a  fine  white,  fra¬ 
grant  Smell,  compos’d  ufualiy  of  five  Leaves 
that  ftand  round,  and  are  fupported  by  a  Cup. 
This  Tree  is  cultivated  in  all  our  Gardens, 
but  efpecially  in  the  warm  Countries. 

There  aregenerally  two  Sorts  of  Oranges, 
onefmall,  yellow,  greenifli, bitter  and  (harp; 
the  other  large,  of  a  fine  golden  Colour,  and 
fweet  to  the  Tade  :  The  bitter  is  mod  us’d 
in  Phyfick,  from  the  outward  Rind  of  which 
they  make  Zefts,  which  are  endow’d  with  a 
great  deal  of  exalted  Oil  and  volatile  Salt, 
which  contains  almod  all  the  Scent  of  the 
Fruit;  the  Juice  is  acid,  and  confequently 
full  of  eflential  Salt.  The  Rind  of  the  bit¬ 
ter  Orange  is  much  edeem’d  to  recreate  the 
Spirits,  (Lengthen  the  Stomach  and  Brain , 
refill  the  Malignity  of  Humours,  and  excite 
Womens  Courfes. 

The  Juice  of  the  bitter  Orange  is  cordial, 
and  the  Flower  cephalick,  (lomachick,  hy- 
flerick ,  and  proper  againd  Worms:  The 
other  Orange  contains  in  it  a  fweet  andplea- 
fant  Juice,  compos’d  of  a  great  deal  of 
Flegm,  a  little  Oil  and  effential  Salt,  where¬ 
of  the  Rind  likewife  partakes  in  the  fame 
Degree:  The  Fruit  is  moiftening,  cordial, 
cooling,  and  good  to  allay  Third  in  continual 
Fevers  :  The  Seed  has  the  fame  Virtue  as  that 
of  the  Citron,  but  is  feldom  us’d  in  Phyfick. 

Others  there  are  who  divide  the  Oranges 
into  three  Sorts;  the  Crab  or  four  Orange; 
the  bitter  or  Seville ,  and  the  China ,  or  fweet 
Orange:  Of  all  which,  the  Seville  or  bitter 
Orange  is  of  mod  Virtue,  and  modi  y  us’d 
in  Phyfick;  as  the  Peel  for  Confedions, 
the 'Oil  for  Perfumes,  Juice  for  Syrups;  for 
Candying,  Flowers;  Seed  or  Kernel  forE- 
mulfions,  and  the  Water,  or  Spirit  for  a  Cor¬ 
dial;  in  all  which  Forms  they  are  doma- 
ehick,  cephalick  and  anticolick. 

49.  Of  the  Ananas,  or  King  of  Fruits , 

p  TT  was  thought  a  jud  Appellation, 

1.  after  Father  Du  Tertre ,  to  call 
the  Ananas  the  King  of  Fruits,  becaufe  it 


is  much  the  fined  and  bed  of  all  that  are 
upon  the  Face  of  the  Earth.  It  is  for  this 
Reafon  that  the  King  of  Kings  has  plac’d  a 
Crown  upon  the  Head  of  it,  which  is  as  an 
edential  Mark  of  its  Royalty  ;  and  at  the 
Fall  of  the  Father,  it  produces  a  young 
King,  that  fucceeds  in  all  his  admirable  Qua¬ 
lities.  It  is  true,  there  are  others  befides  that 
bud  again  underneath  the  Fruit,  and  the 
fame  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Stalk  that  pro¬ 
duces  the  Ananas  in  much  lefs  Time,  and 
with  the  fame  Eafe,  with  that  which  bears 
the  Crown  :  But  it  is  alfo  true,  that  the 
Fruit  which  produces  this,  is  incomparably 
much  finer  than  the  others. 

This  Fruit  grows  upon  a  round  Stalk,  the 
Thicknefs  of  two  Thumbs ,  and  about  a 
Foot  and  half  high,  which  grows  in  the 
middle  of  the  Plant,  as  the  Artichoak  in 
the  midd  of  its  Leaves;  they  are  about 
three  Foot  long, four  Fingersbroad,  hollow 
like  fmall  Canes,  and  altogether  hairy,  or 
rather  bridly  on  the  Sides  or  Edges,  with 
little  (harp  Prickles,  and  ending  with  a  (harp 
Thorn  like  a  Needle.  At  fird  the  Fruit  is 
not  fo  big  as  one’s  Fid;  and  the  Ciuder  of 
Leaves,  which  is  the  little  Crown  born  upon 
the  Head,  is  red  as  Fire;  from  every  Scale 
or  Shell  of  the  Rind  of  the  Fruit,  which  in 
Shape,  tho’  not  in  Subdance,  is  very  like 
the  Pine- A  pple,  there  arifes  a  little  purplifh 
Flower,  which  falls  off,  and  withers  as  the 
Fruit  encreafes. 

They  are  didinguifh’d  into  three  Sorts, 
namely,  the  large  white  Ananas ,  the  Sugar- 
Loaf,  and  the  Rennet  Apple:  The  fird  is 
often  eight  or  ten  Inches  Diameter,  and  five 
or  fix  high;  their  Flefli  white  and  fibrous, 
but  the  Rind  of  a  golden  yellow;  when  it 
is  ripe  it  fends  forth  a  ravifhing  Smell,  which 
is  as  drong  as  that  of  the  Quince,  but  much 
more  delicate;  but  tho’  it  is  much  larger 
than  others,  the  Tade  is  not  fo  excellent, 
neither  is  it  fo  much  edeem’d  ;  it  fees  the 
Teeth  on  Edge,  and  makes  the  Gums  bleed 
more  than  the  others. 

The  fécond  Sort  bears  the  Name  of  the 
Sugar-Loaf  from  its  Shape  and  Form,  that 
entirely  refembies  it:  It  has  Leaves  a  little 
longer  and  narrower  than  the  Former,  and 
that  are  not  fo  yellowifh  :  the  Tade  is  bitter, 
but  it  makes  their  Gums  bleed  that  eat  much 
of  it.  I  have  found  in  this  Kind  a  Seed 
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like  a  Sort  of  Greffes,  tho’  it  is  the  general 
Opinion  that  the  Ananas  does  not  feed  at 
all. 

The  third  is  the  leaft,  but  the  beft,  and 
is  call’d  the  Rennet- Apple,  becaufe  of  its 
Tafle  in  particular,  and  Smell,  that  both 
agree  to  that  Fruit  ;  it  feldom  fets  the  Teeth 
on  Edge,  or  makes  the  Mouth  bleed,  if  it 
is  not  eat  of  to  a  great  excefs  indeed:  All 
!  agree  that  they  grow  after  the  fame  Manner, 
bearing  all  their  Tufts  of  Leaves,  or  their 
Crown  upon  their  Head  ;  and  the  Pine- Ap¬ 
ple  Rind,  that  riles  and  cuts  like  that  of  the 
Melon,  and  is  very  fleffy  and  fibrous,  the 
one  as  well  as  the  other;  this  altogether 
melts  into  Water  in  the  Mouth,  and  is  well 
i  tailed  ;  and  that  it  partakes  of  the  Peach,  the 
|C  Apple,  the  Quince,  and  the  Mufcadine 
Grape  all  together. 

Some  to  take  away  the  Quality  it  has  of 
bleeding  the  Gums,  and  inflaming  the 
il  Throats  of  fuch  as  eat  too  much ,  or  be¬ 
fore  they  are  full  ripe,  after  having  pair’d  off 
the  Rind,  and  cut  it  into  Slices,  they  leave 
it  a  little  while  to  fteep  in  Spanijh  Wine; 
and  it  not  only  frees  the  Ananas  from  this 
ill  Effect,  but  it  communicates  to  the  Wine 
a  moll  agreeable  Tafleand  Smell.  There  is 
a  Wine  made  of  the  Juice,  almofl  as  flrong 
as  Malmfey ,  and  which  intoxicates  full  as 
foon  as  the  bell  and  floutefl  Wine  in  France. 
If  you  keep  this  Wine  above  three  Weeks, 
it  will  be  almofl  dead  and  fpoil’d;  but 
if  you  will  have  Patience  with  it  for  a  little 
Time  longer,  it  will  recover  itfelf  perfectly, 
and  be  flronger  and  better  than  before. 
When  moderately  us’d  it  is  good  to  exhilia- 
rate  the  Spirits  when  opprefs’d,  prevent  the 
Naufeating  of  the  Stomach;  is  good  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  Suppreflion  of  Urine,  and  is  a 
Counter  Poifon  for  thofe  who  have  eat  too 
much  of  the  fame  Fruit,  fo  as  to  furfeit  or 
be  difturb’d  with  it.  We  fell  at  prefent 
the  Ananas  Comfits,  at  Paris ,  which  are 
brought  from  the  Indian  Iflands,  which  are 
;  very  good,  efpecially  for  aged  People  t*o  re- 
ftore  the  natural  Heat,  and  comfort  feeble 
Spirits. 

Ananas ,  Nanas ,  or  Jayama  ,  is 
Lemery.  a  very  fine  Eaji-India  Fruit,  which 
grows  upon  a  Plant  like  a  Fig- 
Tree,  and  of  the  Size  of  the  Artichoke . 
This  Fruit  is  adorned  on  the  Top  with  a  lit- 
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tie  Crown,  and  a  Bunch  of  red  Leaves  like 
Fire:  The  Rind  appears  with  a  Shell  like 
thofe  of  the  Pine- Apple,  but  feparate  like 
that  of  th q Melon;  theFleff  is  fibrous,  but  dif- 
folves  in  the  Mouth,  having  the  delicious 
Tafle  of  the  Peach,  the  Quince  and  the 
Mufcadine  Grape  all  together. 

There  are  three  Sorts  as  Mr.  Pomet  has  de- 
fcrib’d  them  from  Mr.  Du  Tertre :  They 
make  a  Wine  from  the  Juice  which  is  almofl 
equal  to  Malmfey  Sack,  and  will  fuddle  as 
foon  ;  it  is  proper  to  Strengthen  the  Heart 
and  Stomach  againft  Naufeating,  to  refrefh 
and  recruit  the  Spirits;  it  excites  Urine 
powerfully  ;  but  grown  Women  ought  to  a- 
void  it,  becaufe  it  procures  Abortion  :  They 
make  a  Confe&ion  of  the  Ananas  upon  the 
Spot,  which  is  brought  hither  whole;  this 
is  good  to  warm  and  reflore  a  weak  and  a- 
ged  Confliiuuon. 

50.  Of  Cotton. 

C^Otton  is  a  white  foft  Wool, 

j  which  is  found  in  a  Kind  of  Pomet , 
brown  Shell,  which  grows  upon  a 
Shrub,  in  Form  of  a  Buff,  according  to  what 
F  ather  Du  Tertre  fays  of  it.  At  firft,  when 
the  Iflands  were  inhabited  by  the  French ,  I 
faw  them,  fays  he,  fill  their  Houfes  full  of 
Cotton ,  in  hopes  it  wou’d  yield  them  great 
Profit  in  Trade;  but  rnofl  of  the  Merchants 
wou’d  not  meddle  with  it,  becaufe  it  took 
too  much  Room  in  the  firfl  Place,  and  was 
fubjed  to  take  Fire,  decay,  and  the  like. 

This  Shrub  grows  in  a  Buff,  and  the 
Branches  that  ftretch  wide  are  well  charg’d 
with  Leaves,  fomething  lefs  than  thofe  of 
the  Sycamore,  and  almofl  of  the  fame  Shape  : 
it  bears  a  great  many  fine,  yellow,  large 
Flowers;  the  Head  of  the  Flower  is  of  a 
purple  Colour,  and  it  is  all  flrip’d  on  the  In- 
lide;  it  has  an  oval  Button  that  appears  in 
the  Middle,  and  grows  in  Time  to  the  Size 
of  a  Pigeon’s  Egg;  when  ripe  it  becomes 
black  and  divides  itfelf  into  three  Parts  at 
Toy  \  t\\z  Cotton  or  Down,  looks  white 
as  Snow  :  In  the  Flake,  which  is  fwell’d  by 
the  Heat  to  the  Size  of  a  Pullet’s  Egg,  there 
are  feven  Seeds  as  large  as  Lupins,  flicking 
together;  within  it  is  white,  oily,  and  of  a 
good  Tafle. 
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This  Cotton  comes  in  great  Quantities 
from  all  the  Iflands,  and  the  Natives  take 
great  Gare  in  the  cultivating  of  it,  as  a 
Thing  very  ufeful  for  their  Bedding  :  I  have 
obfervM  one  Thing  of  the  Cotton  Flower 
not  known  to  any  Authors  yet,  or  at  lead  not 
taken  Notice  of;  which  is,  that  the  Flow¬ 
ers,  wrap’d  up  in  the  Leaves  of  the  fame 
Tree,  and  bak’d  or  roaded  over  a  Fire  of 
burning  Goals,  yield  a  reddiOi  vifeous  Oil, 
that  cures  in  a  little  Time  old  (landing  Ul¬ 
cers.  I  have  often  experienced  it  with  very 
good  Succefs:  The  Seed  of  this  Shrub  will 
make  the  Parroquets  fuddled  ;  but  it  is  benefi¬ 
cially  ufed  againft  Fluxes  of  Blood  and 
Poifons. 

We  fell  feveral  Sorts  of  Cottons ,  which 
only  differ  according  to  the  Countries  from 
whence  they  come,  and  the  various  Pre¬ 
parations  made  of  them.  The  fird  is  the  Cot¬ 
ton,  in  the  Wool,  that  is  to  fay,  that  which 
comes  from  the  Shell,  from  which  onlywe 
lake  the  Seed:  Thofe  Cottons  come  from 
Cyprus ,  Smyrna,  &c.  The  fécond  is  theCot- 
ton  in  the  Yarn,  which  comes  from  Damaf- 
sus.  The  Jerufalem  Cottons ,  which  are  call’d 
Bazas;  the  leffer  Bazacs  ;  the  Beledin  Cot¬ 
tons;  ihofe  of  Gondezel,  Motajw  and  Gene - 
quin  ;  but  of  all  the  Cottons  we  fell  no  bet¬ 
ter  than  that  of  jerufalem,  and  the  Blands. 
'The  tme  Bazac,  or  Jerufalem  Cotton ,  ought 
to  be  white,  fine,  fmootb,  the  bed  fpun,  and 
moll  equal,  or  evened  that  can  bee  As  to 
the  Cotton  io  Wool,  the  whiter,  longer,  and 
Tweeter  it  is,  the  more  valuable  it  is.  Thofe 
who  buy  in  whole  Bales,  ought  to  take  care 
it  be  not  damag’d  with  Mould,  Mudinefs, 
or  wet.  Cotton  has  many  Ufes  too  well 
known,  to  infid  on.  As  to  the  black  Seed 
which  is  found  in  the  Cotton,  there  is  an  Oil 
made  of  it,  admirablefor  taking  away  Spots 
and  Freckles,  and  to  beautify  the  Face;  and 
has  the  fame  Virtues  with  Oil  of  the  Cokar 
Kernels,  made  after  the  fame  Manner  by 
the  Natives,  efpectally  in  the  Ifland  of  Af- 
fumption ,  from  whence  almoft  all  the  Cokars 
we  now  fell  are  brought. 

Xylon ,  Goto ,  Gojfipium ,  Cotone - 
Lemery •  um,  Bomb  ax  Officinarum ,  or  the 
Cotton  of  the  Shops,  is  a  Plant 
whereof  there  are  two  Kinds;  the  Fird  is 
call’d  Xylon  five  Gojfipium  herbaceum ,  by  J„ 
Bauhims ,  Ray  and  'Tourne fort,  Gojfipium 


frutefeens  annuum,  by  Parkinfon ,  and  Goffipium 
jrutefeens  femine  albo ,  by  C  Baulowus; 
which  lignifies  either  the  Herb  Cotton ,  the 
Annua!  Shrub  Cotton ,  or  that  with  the  white 
Seed  :  It  bears  a  Stalk  of  a  Foot  and  a 
Half,  or  two  Foot  high,  that  is  woody,  co* 
ver’d  with  a  reddifh  hairy  Bark,  divided  in® 
to  feveral  fhort  Branches.  T  he  Leaves  are  a 
little  lefs  than  the  Sycamore  Lcavrs,  fhap’d 
almod  like  thofe  of  the  Vine,  hanging  to 
long  Stalks,  adorn’d  with  a  N  p  or  Hair; 
the  Flowers  are  numerous,  fine  and  large, 
having  the  Shape  or  Form  of  a  Bt.ll,  flit  or 
cut  into  five  or  fix  Divifions  to  the  Bottom, 
of  a  yellow  Colour,  mix’d,  with  red  or  pur¬ 
ple  :  When  the  Flower  is  fallen  ,  it  is  fuc- 
ceeded  by  a  Fruit  the  Bignefs  of  a  Filbert, 
which  being  ripe  opens  into  three  or  four 
Quarters  or  Partitions,  from  whence  appears 
a  Flake  oï  Cotton,  white  as  Snpw ,  which 
fwells  up  or  tumefies  by  Heat,  to  the  Size  of 
a  little  Apple.  It  contains  in  it  grofs  Seeds 
like  fmall  Peas,  oblong,  white  and  cottony; 
each  having  in  it  a  little  oleaginous  Kernel 
that  is  fweet  to  the  l  ade. 

The  fécond  Sort  is  call’d  Xylon  Arloreum , 
or  the  Tree  Cotton ,  by  J  Bauhinus ,  Ray 
and  Tournefort;  it  differs  from  the  former  in 
Bignefs,  for  this  grows  into  a  Tree  or  Shrub 
of  four  or  five  Foot  high.  The  Leaves  ap¬ 
proach,  in  fome  Meafure,  to  thofe  of  the 
Linden  Tree,  indented  deep  into  three  Parts, 
without  Nap  or  Down:  The  Flowers  and 
Fruit  are  like  thofe  of  the  other  Kind.  The 
two  Species  of  Cotton  grow  in  Egypt ,  Syria, 
Cyprus,  Candia  and  the  Indies  :  The  Flowers 
are  vulnerary;  the  Seed  pe&oral,  proper 
for  Adbma’s,  Coughs,  to  procure  Seed, 
confolidateWounds,  for  Dyfenteries,  Scour- 
ings  of  the  Belly,  Spitting  of  Blood,  ferV. 

51  .Of  DogVWort  Cotton, 

HE  Hoüette ,  or  Dogf  s-lVort  Cot¬ 
ton,  is  a  Kind  of  Cotton  from  Pomet , 
the  Husk, which  grows  upon  a  Plant 
which  the  Botanifls  call  Apocynum  Gynocram~ 
be,  which  fignifies  Dog's- Cabbage,  or  Dog's- 
IL^ort,  which  is  reprefented  in  the  Print  of 
Cotton;  this  grows  plentifully  near  Alexan¬ 
dria  in  Egypt,  efpecially  inmoid  and  marlhy 
Grounds,  from  whence  we  have  what  is 
now  fold  amongd  us,  7  his  has  no  other  Ule 
than  to  line  the  Robes  of  Perfonsof  Quality.. 

Apo- 
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Apocynum  Ægypùacnm  laBefcens 
L  emery.  Jlliqua  Afclepiadis  C .  Bauhinus , 
•velApocynum  Syriacum ,  Pahefli- 

num ,  Ægyptiacum,  the  Syrian ,  Palefiine, 

or  Ægyptian  Dog’s- Wort  ;  Apocynum  Ægyp¬ 
tiacum  floribus  fpicatis  Pour  ne  fort,  Egyptian 
Dog-Wort  with  Spike  Flowers  ;  and  by 
!  fome  Efula  Indica ,  or  the  Indian  Spurge. 
This  is  a  Plant  which  grows  in  the  nature  of 
a  iittle  Shrub,  with  ftraight  Rods,  or  Shoots, 
of  about  three  Foot  high,  whofe  Leaves  are 
!  long,  large  and  thick  as  thofe  of  Aloes,  fet 
!  again  ft  the  Stalks,  white  and  full  of  the 
fame  Liquor  with  the  other  Parts  of  the 
ii  Plant;  to  wit,  with  a  white  Juice  like  Milk, 

Sthat  is  acrid  and  bitter.  The  Flowers  grow 
at  the  tops  of  the  Branches  in  the  nature  of 
an  Ear,  Bell-fafhion’d,  indented,  and  yellow. 
When  the  Flowers  are  gone,  a  Fruit  fucceeds 
i  as  thick  as  one’s  Fift,  oblong  like  a  large 
Sheath  or  Cafe,  which  hang  two  and  two 
l  upon  a  hard  crooked  Stalk.  The  Fruit  is 
call’d,  in  Egypt ,  Beidelfax ,  and  is  cover’d 
with  twro  Rinds  or  Barks  :  The  firft,  or 
outermoft  of  which,  is  a  green  membranous 
one;  the  fécond  refembles  a  thin  Skin  that 
has  been  drefs’d  or  fmooth’d,  of  a  Saffron 
Colour.  This  Rind  contains  a  ftringy  or 
fibrous  Matter,  like  the  Mofs  of  a  Tree,  with 
which  all  the  Fruit  is  full,  in  the  nature  of 
a  fine  Cotton,  that  is  very  foft  and  white, 
which  is  call’d  Hoiiatte ,  or  Hoiiette.  They 
find  in  this  Cotton-Seeds  made  like  thofe  of 
Pumkins ,  but  a  Part  lefs,  reddifh,  full  of  a 
whitifti  Pulp,  and  of  a  bitter  Tafte.  The 
Root  is  long,  ftrong,  furrounded  with  Fi¬ 
bres.  This  Plant  is  beautiful  to  the  Eye.  The 
Stalk  and  Leaves  are  cover’d  with  a  fort  of 
Wool,  and  are  foil  of  Milk,  It  grows  in 
Egypt  about  Alexandria.  The  Leaves  being 
damp’d  and  apply’d  as  aCataplafm,  are  rec- 
f  kon’d  proper  to  reçoive  cold  humours.  The 
juice  makes  the  Hair  come  off,  and  is  a  Re¬ 
medy  for  cutaneous  Cafes  ufed  externally: 
But  it  is  alfo  Poifon  given  inwardly;  for  it 
purges  with  that  Sharpnefs  and  Violence, 
shat  it  caufes  mortal  Bloody-Fluxes, 

52.  Of  Olives. 

Pomet .  TTT  E  fell  at  Paris  three  forts  of 
W  Olives,  which  do  not  differ 
but  in  Sifce,  and  according  to  the  Country 


from  whence  they  come.  Thofe  of  Verona 
aremoft  valued  of  all  the  three  forts  ;  to  wit, 
of  the  large  and  fmall,  and  thofe  with  the 
great  Stones  are  thofe  next  to  th QSpaniJb  CF 
lives;  and  the  third  fort  are  the  Provence 
Olives,  which  are  call’d  th ePicholtne^  or  the 
Pauline ,  and  very  improperly  Lucca  or  Luke 
Olive,  from  whence  there  comes  none. 

The  7"ree  that  bears  the  Olives  is  ufually 
fmall,  as  may  be  feen  by  the  Cut  of  it.  As 
to  the  Leaves,  they  are  thick  and  green,  the 
Flowers  white,  and  the  Fruit  green  at  the 
beginning,  but  of  a  reddifh  green  when  ripe. 
I  (hall  not  take  up  your  time  to  defcribe  the 
feveral  Works  that  are  made  of  the  Olive 
Wood,  but  content  my  felf  only  to  fpeak  of 
the  Oil  that  is  from  the  Olives. 

Asfoon  as  thePeafants  fee  that  the  Olives 
are  ready  to  be  gather’d  for  keeping,  which 
is  about  June  and  July,  they  gather  them, 
and  carry  them  to  Market  as  they  do  Cher¬ 
ries.  Thofe  who  wou’d  preferve  or  pickle 
them,  throw  them  into  cold  Water,  and  af¬ 
ter  they  have  lain  there  fome  time,  they 
take  them  out,  and  put  them  in  Salt  and  Wa¬ 
ter,  with  the  Afhes  of  the  Olive-Stones 
burn’d  and  made  into  a  Lye;  and  after  they 
have  remain’d  there  a  fufficient  time,  they 
barrel  them  up,  according  to  what  Si 2e  beff 
fits  them,  with  a  Brine  or  Pickle  of  Salt  and 
Water,  upon  which  is  thrown  a  little  Eflence 
or  Tin&ure  made  of  Cloves,  Cinnamon, 
Coriander,  Fennel,  and  other  Aromaticks. 
And  the  whole  Knowledge  of  managing 
thefe  Olives  depends  upon  underftanding 
this  Mixture,  which  they  keep  as  a  Secret 
amongft  them. 

Chufe  your  Olives,  but  efpecially  the  Vero¬ 
na,  new,  right  or  true,  firm  and  well  pickled  ; 
for  as  foon  as  the  Brine  or  Pickle  leaves 
them,  they  grow  foft  and  black,  and,  in  a 
word,  good  for  nothing;  which  is  of  fome 
Confequence,  becaufe  they  are  pretty  fcarce 
Fruit.  For  the  SpamJhOYwzs  they  are  as  big 
as  a  Pigeon’s  Egg,  of  a  pale  green,  and  bit¬ 
ter  Taffe,  which  does  not  pleafe  every  Bo¬ 
dy  ;  but  for  the  Provence,  efpecially  the  Pi™ 
choline  Olives,  they  are  reckon’d  tfie  beff,  be* 
caufe  it  is  pretended  that  Meilleurs  Picholhi 
of  St.  Chemes  knew  how  to  pickle  them  bet¬ 
ter  than  other  People,  fince  thofe  are  the  fi¬ 
ned  and  beft  Olives,  becaufe  they  are  much 
greener,  and  of  a  better  Tafte  than  the  Pau- 
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Une  and  other  Olives  of  Provence .  They  are 
of  delicate  Nutriment,  ftormchîck,  pe£h> 
ral,  amifcorbutick,  gently  loofen  the  Belly, 
and  are  chiefly  us’d  as  Sallading. 

Lemery.  01ea'  °r  the  Olive-Tree,  is  of  a 
moderate  Bulk  or  Sixe,  whereof 
there  are  two  forts,  one  cultivated,  and  the 
other  wild.  The  firft  is  call’d  Olea  Sativa 
by  Dody  both  the  Bauhmes ,  Ray ,  and  Tour- 
nefort,  the  planted  or  cultivated  Olive,  whofe 
i  runk  is  knotty,  the  Bark  fmooth,  of  an 
afh  Colour;  the  Wood  pretty  folid,  of  a 
yellowifh  Colour,  the  Tafte  a  little  bitter  ; 
the  Leaves  are  longifh  and  narrow,  aimoft 
like  the  Willow,  pointed,  thick,  fleOiy,  oily, 
hard,  and  of  a  pale  green  without,  and 
whitifh  underneath,  but  without  Hair  or 
Down,  hanging  by  fhort  Stalks  oppofite  to 
one  another.  There  arifes  betwixt  the 
Leaves,  Flowers  difpos’d  in  white  Bunches, 
that  are  fupporred  upon  Stalks,  confuting 
e^ch  a  fingleLeaf,  rais’d  to  the  Top,  and 
fiit  in  lour  Parts,  but  that  grows  narrower, 
or  contrats  icfelf  at  the  bottom  into  a  Pipe. 
WFen  the  I*  lower  is  gone,  there  follows  an 
oblong  or  oval  Fruit,  green,  flefhy,  fuccu- 
ient,  which  is  call’d  Oliva ,  or  the  Olive, 
f  his  is  lefs  or  bigger,  according  to  the  Place 
where  it  grows.  That  which  grows  in  Pro- 
vence  and  Languedoc  is  as  big  as  an  Acorn  ; 
that  which  Spain  produces  is  larger  than  a 
Nutmeg  :  Both  forts  have  a  little  acrid  bit¬ 
ter  Tafte,  and  contain  under  the  flefhy  Part 
an  oblong  llony  Nut,  which  has  a  Kernel 
enclos’d  within  it.  This  Tree  is  cultivated 
in  Spain  y  Italy  y  Languedoc  y  and  Provence. 

The  wild  Olive  is  call’d  Olea  Sylveftrhy 
by  Gerard  and  Ray  ;  or  by  Tournefort  and 
others,  0 lea  fylvejiris  folio  duro  fubtus  incano. 
it  differs  from  the  former  in  that  it  is  much 
lefs  in  all  its  Parts,  and  that  the  Leaves  are 
much  whiter  underneath.  They  grow  like- 
wife  in  the  hot  Countries,  and  they  pickle 
them  up  with  Salt  and  Water  to  make  ’em 
fit  for  eating  ;  for  as  they  are  taken  from  the 
1  rees,  they  have  an  unfufferable  Tafte. 
They  likewife  make  Oil  Olive  from  them 
by  Expreflion,  as  may  be  feen  in  Lemery’ s 
Univerfal  Pharmacopoeia.  This  Oil  is  emol¬ 
lient,  anodine,  refolutive,  deterfive,  pro¬ 
per  for  Bloody-Fluxes  and  the  Colick.  The 
Olives  abound  with  a  great  deal  of  Flegm 
and  eflential  Salt,  which  they  lofe  in  being 
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fqueeiM,  or  paffing  thro’  the  Prefs.  The 
Leaves  are  aftringent.  The  Olive  Branch 
was  always  the  Emblem  of  Peace,  as  the 
Laurel  is  of  Glory.  There  are  certain  wild 
Olives  grow  near  the  red  Sea,  that  throw 
forth  a  Gum  very  proper  to  flop  Blood,  and 
cure  Wounds. 

53.  Of  Oil  Olive. 

Elides  the  Olives,  we  make  a 
confiderable  Bufinefs  of  theOil,  Pomet . 
which  is  fo  neceffary  to  Life,  that 
we  may  bring  it  in  competition  with  Bread 
and  Wine.  The  way  of  making  Oil  Olive  is 
little  different  from  that  of  Almonds,  fince  it 
depends  upon  nothing  elfe  towards  the  ma¬ 
king  of  good  Oil,  than  after  the  gathering 
of  the  Olives,  when  they  begin  to  redden, 
that  is  to  fay,  when  they  are  full  ripe,  which 
is  in  December  and  Januaryy  to  prefs  out  the 
Oil  in  the  Mills  for  that  purpofe,  which 
produces  an  Oil  that  is  fweet,  and  of  a  plea- 
fant Tafte  and  Smell:  And  this  Oil  is  what 
we  call  Virgin-Oil  ;  the  mo  ft  valuable  of 
which  is  that  of  Graffey  Aramonty  Aix,  JVicey 
likewife  fome  other  Places,  But  as  thenew- 
gather’d  Olives  do  not  yield  the  Quantity  of 
Oil  which  thofe  do  which  lie  fome  time  up¬ 
on  the  Floor,  thofe  who  would  have  a  great 
deal  of  Oil,  leave  the  Olives  to  rot,  and  af¬ 
terwards  prefs  them  ;  but  the  Oil  which  they 
produce  is  of  anunpleafant  and  difagreeable 
I  afte  and  Smell.  Some  a! fo,  to  make  them 
yield  the  more,  throw  boiling  Water  upon 
what  remain’d  of  the  firft  Prefling,  which 
they  fqueexe  over  again  ;  and  this  Oil,  made 
thus,  is  what  we  call  common  Oil,  not  va¬ 
rying  in  Goodnefs,  but  according  to  the 
Places  from  whence  it  comes.  The  beft 
common  Oils  come  from  Genoa,  Oneilley  and 
other  Parts  of  Italy  y  and  from  Provencey  and 
the  word  come  from  Spain ,  but  efpecialiy 
from  Majorca  and  Portugal. 

The  Choice  of  Oil  is  fo  well  known  to 
all  the  World,  it  would  be  ufelefs  to  infift 
upon  it.  And  Oil  Olive  is  fo  much  ufed, 
that  we  have  no  fort  of  Commodity  where¬ 
of  we  make  a  greater  Confumption,  in  that 
few  can  be  without  it;  befides  its  ufe  in  Me¬ 
dicine,  as  being  the  Bafis  of  all  compound 
Oils,  Cerecloths,  Balfams,  Ointments,  and 
Plaifters*  Befides  thefe  great  Qualities  that 
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are  in  Oil  Olive,  Ï  fhall  not  flop  to  fay  that  it 
is  a  natural  Balfam  for  the  Cure  of  Wounds, 

5  being  beat  up  with  Wine  ,  and  it  is  of  Wine 
:  and  this  Oil,  that  the  Samaritan  Balfam  is 
j  made,  and  it  is  a  Medicine  in  vogue  at  this 
Day,  as  well  with  the  Rich  as  the  Poor. 
Oil  Olive  is  alfo  ufeful  for  burning,  efpecial- 
ly  in  Churches,  and  the  like,  becaufe  it  dots 
not  (link  fo  bad  as  other  forts  of  Oils,  be¬ 
fides  it  lafls  longer  ;  but  its  Dearnefs  makes  it 
that  the  Poor  cannot  ufe  it.  We  likewife 
e  have  a  confiderable  Trade  in  Nut-Oil,  which 
we  have  brought  us  from  Burgundy ,  Touraine, 
or  Orleans ,  which  bears  a  great  Price,  becaufe 
it  is  much  us’d  by  Painters,  and  other  Work¬ 
men,  as  Printers,  Rolling  prefsWorkers,  and 
the  like:  and,  befides,  there’s  a  great  many 
who  ufe  it  for  the  cure  of  Wounds,  as  being 
a  natural  Balfam,  and  fo  for  frying  withal. 
As  to  its  ufe  for  burning,  it  is  a  very  ill  Pra¬ 
ctice,  becaufe  it  is  quickly  confumed,  and 
moreover  it  is  reduced  to  a  Coal.  We  make 
further  a  confiderable  Dealing  in  Oil  of 
Rapes,  which  we  have  from  Flanders ,  and 
a  common  fort  from  Champagne  or  Norman¬ 
dy.  So  likewife  we  have  Oil  of  Camomil 
and  Linfeed  from  Flanders  and  other  Parts, 
efpecially  when  Train  or  Whale-Oil  is  dear. 
Befides  the  Oil  of  Olives  compleat,  which  is 
as  I  have  faid,  what  is  prefs’d  out  of  ripe 
Olives,  and  is  brought  to  us  frequently  from 
Florence  as  well  as  Genoa ,  there  is  the  Oil 
Omphacine  prefs’d  out  of  unripe  Olives,  for 
which  reafon  it  is  cooling,  drying,  and  bind¬ 
ing,  ufed  in  feveral  Compofitions  for  dreng- 

Ithening  the  Stomach,  healing  Exulcerations, 
cooling  the  heat  of  Inflammations,  and  reper- 
cufling  Tumours  in  their  beginning;  hereof 
is  made  Oil  of  Rofes,  Omphacine  and  Oil  of 
Quinces.  The  Oil  of  ripe  Olives  heats  and 
moidens  moderately,  whereof  the  old  mol¬ 
lifies  more  than  the  new,  but  the  lafl  is  beft 
for  internal  Ufies,  and  loofens  the  Belly,  ta¬ 
ken  in  warm  Ale,  or  the  like,  to  an  Ounce. 
It  correds  the  Drynefs  or  Huskinefs  of  the 
Bread,  and  allays  the  Pains  of  the  Belly, 

:i  relaxes  the  Ureters,  cleanfes  and  heals  them, 
i!  It  is  us’d  with  warm  Water  to  provoke  vo- 
i  miting,  and  cleanfe  the  Stomach.  A  Lin- 
!i  dus  is  made  of  it  with  Syrup  of  Violets  a- 
[|  gainft  Hoarfenefs,  and  Shortnefs  of  Breath, 
and  to  open  Obftrudions  of  the  Bread  or 
urinary  Paffages.  It  is  us  d  in  Clyflers  to 
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loofen  the  Belly,  and  mollify  the  harden’d 
Excrements.  Thedidill’d  Oil  Oiive  is  that 
which  is  call’d  Oil  of  Bricks,  which  is  a  fub- 
til  and  piercing  Oil,  and  of  great  Virtues, 
but  not  much  us’d,  becaufe  it  dinks  fo  egre- 
gioudy,  tho’ good  in  both  Gout  and  Palfy. 

54.  Of  Soap. 

BEfides  thegreatConfumption  made  ofOil 
Olive  for  Works  where  requifite,  for  dif¬ 
ferent  Foods  and  for  Phyfick,  it  is  made  the 
Bafis  or  Ground- work  of  feveral  forts  of 
Soap  which  we  fell,  I  meanthofe  of  the  bed 
forts,  the  mod  valuable  of  which  is  the  Alt- 
cant  Soap,  next  the  Carthagena,  the  third  is 
the  true  Marfeilles  Soap,  the  fourth  that  of 
Gayette,  the  fifth  the  Toulon  Soap,  wefaldy 
call  Genoa  Soap.  Soap  is  a  Compofition  of 
Oil  Olive,  Starch,  Lime-water,  and  a  Lixi¬ 
vium  or  Lye  of  Pot-aihes,  mix’d  all  together 
by  boiling  into  a  Pade,  which  is  made  into 
'Balls  or  Cakes,  in  the  Form  and  Figure  as 
they  are  now  brought  to  us.  As  to  the  mix¬ 
ture  or  fprinkling  of  their  Green  and  Ver¬ 
milion  together,  I  fhall  fay  nothing,  it  being 
a  Secret  the  Soap-boilers  keep  among  them- 
felves  ;  neverthelefs  I  have  been  aflur’d  that 
they  mix  red  Oker  of  Copperas ,  and  that 
from  Aqua  fortis ,  which  is  the  Caput  Mor - 
tuum  of  Vitriol,  call’d  Colcothar  ;  but  as  I  am, 
not  certain,  I  fhall  fay  nothing  further  of  it. 

The  choice  of  Soap  is  to  have  it  dry,  w’ell 
marbled  or  dain’d,  and  true  from  the  Place 
whence  it  derives  its  Name  ;  that  is  to  fay, 
that  fuch  as  is  fold  for  Alicant  be  true  Ali- 
cant,  and  fo  of  the  red.  The  Toulon  Soap 
fhou’d  be  dry,  of  a  white  tending  to  a  little 
blewifh  Colour,  cut  even,  gloffy,  and  of  a 
good  Smell,  and  the  lead  fat  or  oily  that  can 
be.  As  to  the  marbled  fort,  that  which  is  of 
a  red  Vein  on  the  Side,  and  of  a  fine  Green 
and  Vermilion  within,  is  mod  edeem’  ,  be¬ 
caufe  it  is  bed  mark’d,  of  mod  ufe,  and  the 
bed  fale.  As  to  the  Virtues  of  Soap,  they  are 
wrell  enough  known  ;  but  as  few  will  imagine 
it  is  of  any  great  ufe  in  Medicine,  1  mud 
neverthelefs  declare  that  it  is  us’d  withSuc- 
cefs  in  the  cure  of  cold  Humours,  being  dif- 
folv’d  in  Spirit  of  Wine  ;  and  there  is  a  Plai¬ 
der  compos’d  of  it,  call’d  the  Soap  Plaider, 
which  has  very  great  Virtues,  as  many  Au¬ 
thors  do  affirm,  Befides  the  forts  of  Soap 
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that  I  have  been  fpeaking  of,  there  is  a  kind 
made  at  Rouen,  which  is  of  a  certain  Greafe 
that  is  found  upon  the  Kettles  and  Pots  of 
the  boiling  Cooks  and  Tripe- Dreffers  ;  but 
as  this  is  a  pernicious  Soap,  I  (hall  fay  no 
more  of  it,  but  that  it  ferves  thepoor  People. 
We  fell  a  liquid  or  foftSoap,  which  we  call 
black  Soap,  made  at  Abbeville  and  Amiens 
of  the  Remains  of  burnt  Oil  ;  but  as  this 
Soap  is  of  a  brown  Colour,  there  comes 
from  Holland  a  green  fort,  becaufe  inftead  of 
the  burnt  Oil  they  make  ufe  of  Hemp-Oil, 
which  is  green.  The  black  Abbeville  Soap, 
which  we  fell  in  little  Barrels,  is  much  in 
yfe  among!!  the  Cap-Makers,  and  feveral 
other  Workmen  or  Artificers.  The  green, 
liquid,  or  foft  Soap  from  Holland,  is  us’d  by 
feveral  to  rub  on  the  Soles  of  the  Feet  of 
fuch  as  are  in  Fevers,  which  is  pretended  to 
carry  them  off,  which  ought  not  entirely  to 
be  reje&ed,  fince  I  have  known  Perfons  who 
have  been  cured  by  it.  But  as  this  Soap  is 
very  fcarce  in  France ,  fince  none  comes 
there  in  Time  of  War,  they  mud  content 
themfelves  with  that  of  Abbeville . 

jj*  Of  Capers. 

Pomet*  f^Apers  are  Buds  or  Tops  of  Flow» 

ers  which  grow  upon  a  Plant  that 
is  a  Shrub  about  Foulon  and  other  Parts  of 
Provence ,  from  whence  come  almofi  all  the 
Capers  we  now  fell.  They  likewife  come 
from  Majorca,  as  you  will  find  hereafter. 

We  fell  feveral  forts,  that  fcarce  differ  but 
as  to  their  fize,  and  thefeveral  Countries  that 
produce  them,  from  whence  they  take  their 
Names;  for  *tis  a  certain  Truth,  that  all  the 
Capers  eaten  in  Europe ,  except  thofe  of  Ma¬ 
jorca,  come  from  Foulon.  Likewife  from  the 
Names  of  Places  they  are  call’d  Nice  or  Ge¬ 
noa  Capers  ;  whereas  they  are  all  the  fame, 
and  ought  to  be  call’d  Foulon  or  French  Capers, 
When  they  are  ready  to  be  gather’d,  they 
ought  to  be  done  fo  in  four  and  twenty 
Hours  ;  for  if  they  are  not  gather’d  exaâly 
during  the  time  of  budding,  they  open  them¬ 
felves,  and  are  neither  proper  for  Pickling 
or  makingVinegar.  When  the  Peafants  have 
gather’d  their  Capers ,  before  they  pickle ’em 
they  run  ’em  thro’  Sieves  whofe  Holes  are 
of  different  Sizes,  by  which  means  they  have 
Capers  of  feveral  forts,  which  neverthelefs 


come  from  the  fame  Plant  ;  however,  the 
Idler  tht  Capers  are,  and  full  of  Stroks,  the 
more  they  are  valued.  As  to  the  Majorca 
Capers ,  they  are  little  dirty  Salt  ones,  where¬ 
of  there  are  feme  fale  in  Times  iff  Peace. 
Ai  Lyons  they  eat  another  fort  of  fiat  Capers 
with  a  rank  fait  Taffe  ;  yet  this  fort  he  p g 
feldom  or  never  demanded,  we  fell  but  very 
few  of  ’em  ;  but  much  more  of  two  other 
forts  of  Flowers  pickled  in  Vinegar,  one 
whereof  is  call’d  Monks  hood,  and  ;  he  other 
Broom  or  Broom  Buds  ;  which  Plants  arefo 
well  known,  they  need  no  Defcription. 

Capparis  fpinofa  frutiu  minore ,  j 
folio  rotunda  ;  the  round  leav'd  Ca- 


per ,  with  the  lefs  prickly  Fruit,  fays  Bauhinus . 
This  is  a  little  Shrub  adorn’d  or  furnifh’d 
with  crooked  Prickles  ;  the  Branches  are 
bending,  the  Leaves  round,  and  fomerhing 
bitter  to  the  Taffe.  It  bears  Sprigs,  or  little 
diftind  Stalks,  carrying  on  their  Tops  fmall 
Heads,  or  green  Buds,  which  are  gather’d 
when  at  their  full  Growth  before  they  are 
blown,  to  pickle  for  preferving  :  When  the 
Bud  is  full  blown,  there  appears  four  white 
Leaves  likeaRofe,  fupported  on  a  Cup  like¬ 
wife  of  four  Leaves,  in  the  middle  of  which 
rifes  a  Spire  that  ends  in  a  Bud.  When  the 
Flower  is  gone,  this  Bud,  according  to  Mr* 
Fournefort ,  produces  a  Fruit  whofe  Shape  re¬ 
fern  b  les  that  of  a  Pear,  which  enclofes  in  its 
Flelh  feveral  fmall  Seeds,  lodg’d  each  in  a 
fmall  Nich  or  Corner.  The  Roots  are  long 
and  thick,  from  whence  the  Rind  or  Peeling 
is  feparated  to  dry  ;  it  ought  to  be  thick, 
hard,  whitifh,  difficult  to  break,  and  of  a  bi¬ 
ting  Taffe.  The  Caper  Tree,  or  Shrub,  is  cul¬ 
tivated  in  Provence,  efpecially  about  Foulon. 

There  is  another  fpecies  or  kind  of  Caper , 
which  differs  from  that  we  have  been  fpeak¬ 
ing  of,  in  that  it  is  not  prickly,  and  that  the 
Fruit  is  larger.  It  is  call’d  by  Cafp.  Bauhi¬ 
nus,  Capparis  non  Spinofa  fruélu  majore,  the 
greater  Caper  without  prickly  Fruit.  This 
grows  in  Arabia,  of  the  Height  of  a  Tree, 
and  retains  its  Leaves  all  Winter.  The  Ca¬ 
per,  and  the  Bark  thereof,  are  both  us’d  in 
Phyfick,  and  yield  a  great  deal  of  efifential 
Salt  and  Oil.  They  excire  or  promote  an 
Appetite,  ft  r  eng  then  the  Stomach,  are  aperi¬ 
tive,  and  particularly  Serviceable  inDTeafes 
of  the  Spleen.  The  Bark  of  the  Root  is  very 
aperitive,  and  proper  to  open  Obftru  étions*  of 
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the  Spleen  and  other  Vifcera,  to  diffipate  Me¬ 
lancholy,  and  refill  Poifon.  The  Pickle  is 
us’d  as  Sauce  with  Meat,  and  is  m  de  of  Vi¬ 
negar,  Salt  Water,  and  a  proportionable 
Quantity  of  Spirit  of  Wine,  which  preferves 
the  Pickle  and  the  Things  pickled. 

$6.  Of  Bay- Berries. 

r*  *  T>  Ay -Berries  are  Fruit  of  the  Big- 
ome  9  JD  nd's  of  one's  little  Finger  end, 
green  at  the  b  ginning,  and  which  grow 
browner  as  they  ripen:  FhefeB^mVj  are  as 
well  known  as  the  Tree  that  bears  them,  of 
which  it  wou’d  be  needlefs  to  make  mention, 
only  fofar  as  to  Fa  y ,  t  h  a  t  they  ought  to  bechofe 
frefh,  well  dry’d,  the  befl  ted,  and  the  blacked 
that  can  be,takerhis  precaution  that  theybe  not 
wormeaten,  to  which  they  are  very  fubjeâ. 

Thete  Berries  are  ot  fame  Ufe  in  Phylick, 
but  more  confiderably  with  the  Dyers  and  the 
Farriers.  They  are  much  us'd  in  Languedoc, 
and  made  into  Oil,  as  I  fhall  fhew  in  thenext 
Chapter  ;  and  tho'  they  grow  plentifully  in  fe¬ 
deral  Places  of  the  Str  eight  s,  yet  they  are 
brought  to  us  from  Fort  0  Port ,  ofablackilh 
brown  Colour,  having  a  Kind  of  hot  oleagi¬ 
nous  Taffe.  They  are  cephalick  ,  neurotick, 
alexipharmack  and  anticolick;  they  mollify, 
difcufs,  expel  Wind,  open  ObftruéFons,  pro¬ 
voke  Urine  and  the  Terms,  facilitate  the 
Travel  of  Women  in  Labour,  and  help  Cru¬ 
dities  in  the  Stomach.  They  are  good  for 
the  Nerves  in  Convulfions  and  Pallies,  give 
eafe  in  the  mod  extream  Colicks,  and  take 
away  the  After-Pains  of  Women  in  Child- 
Bed;  they  are  us’d  in  Powder,  Décodions, 
Tindure,  Spirit,  Eleduary,  Plaider  and  Oil  ; 
the  lad  of  which  is  made  by  a  Didillation, 
which  difcuflfes  Wind,  cures  the  Colick, 
Cramps,  Convuldons,  Pallies,  Pains,  old 
Aches,  Gouts,  Lamenefs,  Numbnefs ,  Sci¬ 
atica.  Dofe  inwardly,  from  four  Drops  to 
fix  ;  or  outwardly,  a  Drop  or  two  put  into 
the  Ear,  helps  the  hearing.  It  is  alfb  excel¬ 
lent  for  Difeafes  of  the  Skin;  as  Dandriff, 
Morphew,  fore  Heads,  Scabs,  £ÿr. 

Laurus ,  ot  Laur us  Vulgaris,  the 
L emery.  Bay  isa  I  ree  which  grows  ufually 

of  a  moderate  Height  in  temperate 
Climates,  but  which  rifes  higher  in  the  hot 
Countries,  as  in  Italy ,  Spain,  &c.  The  Stem 
is  frnooth  without  Knots;  the  Bark  fome- 
thing  thick,  the  Wood  porous  and  eafy  to 
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break;  it  bears  long  Branches,  and  its  Leaves 
the  Leng  h  of  one’s  Hand,  two  or  three  Fin¬ 
gers  b  oad,  pointed,  hard,  always  green, 
a  little  lucculent,  drlngy,  fmooth  and  fra¬ 
grant,  of  an  acrid,  aromatick  Tade,  and  a 
little  bitter,  tied  by  Ihort  Stacks.  The  Flow¬ 
ers  are  each  of  a  (ingle  Leaf  cut  into  four  or 
five  Parts  of  ü  white  or  yellowifb  Colour, 
fucceeded  by  Berries ,  the  Bignefs  of  a  fmaîl 
Cherry,  oblong,  green  at  fird,  but  brown  as 
they  grow  riper:  There  is  found  upon  the 
Skin  a  pretty  hard  Shell,  which  contains 
within  it  a  longifh  Seed.  Thefe  Berries  are 
odorous,  aromatick,  oily  and  bitter  :  The 
Roots  thick  and  uneven  ;  the  Tree  grows  in 
hot  dry  Places,  is  improv’d  in  Gardens,  the 
Leaves  are  ufeful  in  Medicine,  and  yield  a 
good  deal  of  Oil,  and  volatile  Salt. 

57.  Of  Oil  of  Bays. 

CP  HE  Oil  of  Bays,  or  Oleum  Lau-  p 
**■  rinum ,  is  an  Oil  made  of  the  ome 
Bay  Berries ,  by  brui  (in  g  them  and  letting 
them  dand  in  warm  Water  feveral  Days  in, 
Balnea  Mari  re ,  then  drilling  by  an  Alem- 
bick  ;  which  is  barrel’d  up  to  be  tranfported 
to  feveral  Places.  That  which  is  modly  fold 
in  France ,  is  brought  from  Provence  and  Lan¬ 
guedoc,  efpecially  from  a  Place  call’d  Caling- 
fon  near  Montpellier ,  from  whence  the  bdt 
is  brought.  As  for  that  of  Provence,  it  is 
nothing  elfe  but  fat  and  Turpentine  colour’d 
with  Verditer  or  Nightjhade.  Therefore  ufe 
none  but  that  from  Languedoc,  as  being  the 
bed  of  all,  when  it  has  all  its  requifite  Qua¬ 
lities,  which  are  to  be  new,  wellfcented, 
of  a  good  Confidence,  and  of  a  green  Co¬ 
lour,  tending  lomething  towards  a  yellow; 
and  meddle  not  with  that  which  is  green, 
fhining,  liquid  and  of  another  Smell  than 
the  Bay,  fuch  as  that  of  Provence,  or  what 
is  made  at  Lyons,  Rouen  or  Paris,  by  knavifh 
People  who  have  no  Confcience,  but  wou’d 
impofe  their  Rubbifh  upon  the  World  for  a 
good  Commodity.  Such  are  thofe  who  coun¬ 
terfeit  and  fell  Rofinfor  Scammony ,Arcanfon 
for  Gum  Guajacum,  fat  Pitch  for  Benjamin, 
and  Kitchinduff  difcolour’d  with  green,  for 
Oil  or  Bays,  Turmenck  tor  Saffron  Powder, 
and  Honey  boil’d  up  with  a  Hodg- podge 
of  powder’d  Roots  for  Treacle,  and  in  a 
Word3  all  Sorts  of  Drugs  fophffticated  to 
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deceive  the  publick,  and  to  make  a  better 
Advantage  than  their  Fellow-traders  ;  which 
is  aThing  I  fear  too  much  pra&is’d  all  over 
Europe ,  as  well  as  in  France . 

58.  Of  Damask  Raifins. 


0  ^T^HE  Raifins  call’d  the  Damask , 

A  are  the  flat  one’s  of  the  Length 
and  Thicknefs  of  one’s  Thumb  End,  which 
We  have-brought  from  Damafcus  the  Capital 
of  Syria,  in  Bags  or  Bales.  Chufe  the  new- 
eft,  largeft,  and  beft  fed,  and  beware  they 
are  not  Calabrian  Raifins ,  or  flat  Jubes,  and 
made  up  in  Form  of  the  Damask  Raifins ,  as 
it  happens  but  too  often  to  feveral  Grocers , 
who  make  no  Difficulty  to  fell  the  one  for 
the  other;  which  neverthelefs  are  eafle  to 
diftinguifh,  becaufe  the  Damask  Raifins  are 
thick,  large,  flelhy,  dry  and  firm,  and  are 
feldom  without  two  Kernel  (tones  or  Pé¬ 
pins;  neither  are  they  of  fuch  a  faint  difa- 
greeable  Tafte  as  thofe  of  the  Calabrian , 
which  are  of  a  fat,  foft  and  fweet  fugary 
Tafte  as  well  as  the  Jubes. 

The  Damask  Raifins  are’much  us’d  in  Pe¬ 
ctoral  Ptifans  and  Décodions,  and  are  fre¬ 
quently  join’d  with  Jujubs ,  Sebeftens  and 
Dates  ;  likewife  in  Syrup  of  Marfli-Mallows, 
in  the  healing  Lohoch,  Lenitine  Eleduary, 
Confedion  of  Hamech,  and  in  the  Eledu¬ 
ary  of  Fleawort.  Raifins  are  nothing  elfe 
but  Grapes  dip’d  feveral  Times  in  boiling 
Water,  and  dry’d  in  the  Sun.  Damask  Rai¬ 
fins  are  moft  approv’d  of;  but  we  common¬ 
ly  ufe  thofe  that  are  prepar’d  in  Narbon  in 
France ,  and  out  of  which  there  is  a  Strong 
Spirit  extraded,  or  a  good  Sort  of  Brandy: 
They  are  endued  with  much  the  fame  Pro¬ 
perties  as  Figs.  Take  Raifins  of  the  Sun 
half  a  Pound,  Boil  them  in  a  fufficient  Quan¬ 
tity  of  generous  Wine,  Pulp  them  thro’  a 
Hair-Sieve,  and  add  two  ounces  of  Hyflfop 
in  Powder,  of  the  Cooling  Species,  or  Pow¬ 
der  of  Pearls  one  Ounce,  and  make  an  Opi¬ 
ate  to  be  taken  to  the  Quantity  of  two 
Drams  in  an  Afthma . 

$9. -Of  Currans. 

P  t  *TpHE  Raifins  of  Corinth ,  or  Cur - 
JL  rtf»/,  are  little  Raifins,  oiGrapes 
of  different  Colours,  being  black,  red  and 


white,  and  commonly  of  the  Size  of  the  red 
Goofeberry:  The  Vine  that  bears  this  is 
low,  furnifhed  with  thick  Leeaves  very  much 
indented,  which  grow  plentifully  in  a  vaft 
fpaciuus  Plain  that  is  fituated  behind  the  For- 
trefs  of  Zant  \n  Greece.  This  Plain  is  fur- 
rounded  with  Mountains  and  Hills,  and  is 
divided  into  two  Vineyards,  in  which  are 
Abundance  of  Cyprus,  Olives  and  Houfes  of 
Pleafure,  which  make,  together  with  the 
Fortrefs  and,  the  Mount  Difcoppo ,  a  ProfpeCf 
perfedly  beautiful. 

When  thefe  little  Raifins  are  ripe,  which 
happens  in  Augufl,  the  People  of  Zant  ga¬ 
ther  and  (tone  them,  then  fpread  them  up¬ 
on  the  Ground  to  dry,  and  when  dry’d 
carry  them  into  the  Town,  where  they  are 
thrown  thorow  aHole,  into  the  great  Maga¬ 
zine,  call’d  the  Seraglio ;  where  they  are 
fqueez’d  fo  clofe  by  them  that  own  them, 
that  they  are  oblig’d  to  ufe  Iron  Inftruments 
to  pull  them  out,  and  when  they  are  pull’d 
out,  to  put  ’em  into  Casks  or  Bales  of  dif¬ 
ferent  Bignefs,  and  to  make  them  fo  tight  as 
they  are  brought  to  us,  they  employ  Men 
to  tread  them  with  their  Feet,  for  which 
Purpofe  they  rub  ’em  well  with  Oil  be¬ 
forehand. 

Sometimes  alfo  we  bring  Raifins  from  Na~ 
tolia,  Lepanto ,  and  Corinth  ;  from  whence 
they  take  their  Name:  The  Engltjh  have 
a  Fa&ory  at  Zant  govern’d  by  a  Conful 
and  fix  Merchants  to  carry  on  their  Com¬ 
merce,  which  brings  in  no  fmalJ  Advantage, 
for  they  con  fume  more  Currans  in  a  Year 
than  all  the  reft  of  Europe .  The  Dutch  have 
a  Conful  and  two  Merchants,  and  th z  French 
a  Commiffary  that  does  the  Duty  of  the 
Conful  and  Merchants  under  one.  The  Peo¬ 
ple  of  Zant  believe  to  this  Day  that  the  Eu¬ 
ropeans  ufe  thefe  Raifins  to  dye  Cloths ,  not 
knowing  that  they  are  for  eating. 

This  Fruit  is  fo  common  upon  the  Spot, 
that  they  fell  not  for  above  three  Livres  or  a 
Crown  a  Hundred  Weight ,  and  at  Mar - 
feilles  are  not  fold  under  nine  or  ten  Livres, 
according  to  the  Crop  and  Hazard  of  the 
Sea;  which  when  free,  the  Engltjh  and 
Dutch  bring  ’em  plentifully  from  thence  to 
Bourde  aux,  Rochelle,  Nantes  and  Rouen ,  where 
we  buy  them  at  an  ealier  Price,  than  at 
Marfeilles .  Chufe  fuch  as  are  the  neweft, 
and  frelheft,  fmall  and  in  the  clofe Mafs  un¬ 
pick’d 
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pick’d,  and  not  rubb’d  over  with  Honey; 
they  open  Obftru&ions,  and  nourifh  much, 
being  of  excellent  Ufeto  reftore  in  Con- 
fumptions  and  He&icks;  they  are  good  in 
Goughs,  Colds,  or  Afthma’s,  either  in  De* 
co&ion,  Honey,  Syrup  or  Conferve. 

Vitis  Vinifera ,  the  Wine-bearing 
Lemery.  Vine,  is  a  Shrub  whofe  Stem  or 
Stalk  is  winding  or  crooked,  co¬ 
ver’d  with  a  cracking  Bark,  reddifti,  bearing 
feveral  long  Shoots,  furnifti’d  with  Wyers, 
that  creep  and  cling  to  the  neighbouring 
Trees  or  Props.  The  Leaves  are  large, 
fair,  broad,  almofl  round,  jagged  and  cut 
in  ;  green,  (Fining,  and  a  little  rough  to  the 
Touch.  The  Flowers  are  little,  compofed 
ufually  of  five  Leaves  each,  difpos’d  round, 
of  a  yellowifh  Colour,  and  fragrant.  The 
Fruit  are  round  or  oval  Berries,  prefling 
clofe  one  againfl  the  other  in  a  thick  Bunch, 
green  and  fharp  at  the  Beginning,  but  in 
ripening  they  become  of  a  white,  red,  or 
black  Colour;  and  are  flefhy ,  full  of  a  fweet 
agreeable  Juice.  They  are  call’d  in  Latin, 
l/va,  and  in  French, Raifins,  as  we  now  call 
them  when  dry. 

When  in  Spring  Time  they  cut  the  Tops 
of  the  Vines  in  the  Sap,  there  naturally  di- 
ftills  or  drops  a  Liquor  in  Tear  call’d,  the 
bleeding  of  the  Vine ,  and  in  Latin,  Aqua  Vi - 
tis ,  which  is  aperitive,  deterfive,  proper 
for  the  Stone  and  Gravel,  being  taken  in¬ 
wardly:  The  Eyes  are  likewife  wafh’d  with 
it,  to  deflroy  the  Humours,  and  clear  the 
Sight. 

The  Vine  Buds,  tender  Leaves  and  Gin¬ 
gers,  which  they  call  in  Latin,  Pampini  feu 
Capreoli ,  are  aflringent,  cooling,  proper  for 
the  Flux  of  the  Belly  and  Hemorrhages,  be¬ 
ing  taken  in  Deco&ion  ;  they  are  likewife 
made  into  Fomentations  for  the  Legs,  and 
to  procure  Reft.  The  Shoots  or  Wood  of 
the  Vine  are  aperitive,  being  made  into 
a  Deco&ion.  The  Raifins ,  while  green,  are 
call’d  in  Latin,  Agrefiæ  or  Verjuice ,  being  a- 
ftringent,  cooling,  and  provoking  to  an  Ap¬ 
petite;  when  ripe  they  quicken  the  Stomach, 
loofen  the  Belly,  and  when  prefs’d  become 
Muft,  which  is  aftewards  made  into  Wine. 

Raifins  are  either  dry’d  in  the  Sun,  or  be¬ 
fore  the  Fire,  to  deprive  them  of  their 
Flegm,  and  make ’em  capable  of  keeping; 
they  are  call’d  Uva  Pajfia ,  feu  PajfiuU ,  or 
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dry’d  Raifins.  There  are  feveral  Sorts  afrer 
the  fame  Manner,  as  the  large,  which  are 
call’d  Uva  Damafcen<e ,  or  Damask  Raifins , 
and  the  fmall  call’d  Uva  Corinthiacœ ,  the 
Corinthian  Grape  or  Currans;  they  are  all 
proper  to  fweeten  the  Afperity  of  the  Breaft 
and  Lungs,  to  foften  the  Bowels,  and  relax 
the  Belly,  and  to  promote  Expeâoration , 
being  cleans’d  from  their  Stones,  which  are 
aftringent. 

The  Husk,  or  Skin  of  the  Grape,  which 
remains  after  the  laft  Expreffion  from  whence 
they  draw  the  Muft  is  call’d,  in  Latin  %  Vi- 
nacea:  They  throw  this  on  Heaps,  to  the 
End  that  it  may  ferment  and  grow  hot  ;  then 
they  wrap  it  round  the  Member  or  the  whole 
Body  of  the  Patient  afflidfed  with  the  Rheu- 
matifm,  Palfy,  or  Hip  Gout,  to  make  ’em 
fweat,  and  to  (Lengthen  the  Nerves;  but 
it  fometimes  raifes  the  Vertigo,  by  Means 
of  the  fulphureous  Spirit  that  afcends  to  the 
Brain. 

60.  Of  Raifins,  Grapes  or  Jubes. 

THefe  are  fuch  as  we  have  p 
brought  from  Provence ,  efpe- 
cially  Roquevarre  and  Ouriol:  For  when  the 
Raifins  are  ripe  they  gather  the  Bunches,  dip 
’em  in  Liquor  and  afterwards  put  them  up¬ 
on  Hurdles,  and  the  like,  to  dry  in  the  Sun, 
turning  them  from  one  fide  to  the  other,  by 
which  Means  they  dry  equally;  and  when 
they  are  dry  they  put  ’em  up  in  little  Chefts  of 
white  Wood,  fuch  as  they  are  brought  over 
in:  And  to  anfwer  the  Quality  required, 
they  ought  to  be  new,  dry,  in  fine  Bunches  ; 
that  is  to  fay  the  leaft  plump  and  ftony  that 
may  be,  but  to  be  clear  and  bright,  of  a 
fweet  fugar  Tafte. 

There  are  other  Sorts  of  Raifins  that 
come  from  other  Places,  which  we  call  Pi- 
cardans,  which  are  much  lefs,  drier,  and  skin¬ 
nier;  in  a  Word,  lefs  than  the  Jubes,  We 
fell  great  Quantities  of  Calabrian  Raifins , 
which  are  Fat,  and  of  a  very  good  Tafte: 
The  Maroquins ,  which  are  black  Raifins  ; 
the  Raifins  of  the  Sun  which  come  from 
Spain ,  which  are  thofe  whereof  they  make 
their  Spanijh  Wine,  are  dry’d  red  and  bluifîi 
Raifins ,  and  of  a  very  good  Tafte.  The 
Spanijh  Raifins ,  of  the  lefs  Sorts,  are  fome- 
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thing  larger  than  thofe  of  Corinth  and  feve- 
ral  others® 

There  are  a  vad  Quantity  of  other  Sorts 
whereof  there  are  great  Trade,  and  Abun¬ 
dance  of  different  Wines  ;  as  thofe  of 
Spain ,  Alicant ,  St.  Laurence,  Frontignan  , 
Hermitage ,  Burbataume  or  Languedoc ,  and 
feveral  others.  There  are  other  Sorts  from 
which  we  drive  a  great  Trade  of  Brandies, 
that  come  from  Cognac ,  B/o/j,  Saumur ,  and 
other  Parts;  befides  which,  there  are  feve¬ 
ral  other  Kinds  of  Brandy,  as  that  made 
from  Beer,  Cider,  Fruits,  &c.  but  as  they 
do  not  properly  relate  to  this  Head,  I  fhall 
paf§  them  by. 

The  Ufe  of  Brandy  is  fo  common  at  this 
Time,  we  have  no  Occafion  to  enter  into  a 
Detail  of  it  any  farther  than  it  relates  to  Me» 
dicine,  in  which  it  is  us’d  to  drengthen  the 
Nerves,  abate  Palo,  refrefh  the  Spirits,  and 
difpofe  the  Pans  to  Perforation.  We  make 
from  Brandy,  by  an  Alembick,  a  fpirituous 
Liquor  that  is  clear  and  tranfparenr,  call’d 
Spirit  of  Wine  ;  which  if  good  and  true  ought 
to  be  white,  aod  when  fet  on  Fire  that  will 
burn  off  without  any  Moidure  remaining.  T  o 
know  whether  it  is  truly  defiegmated ,  or 
Proof-Spirit,  as  it  is  term’d,  is  to  try  it  with 
Gun  Powder  in  a  Spoon;  which  if  it  burns 
dry,  and  afterwards  fire  the  Gun  Powder, 

It  is  an  infallible  Sign  of  its  Goodnefs. 

6 1*  Of  white  and  red  Tartar. 

in  *  11  THite  and  r ed  Tartar  is  a  Sort 

Fomet.  YV  of  Stone  which  is  found 

flicking  to  the  Casks  of  white  or  red  German 
Wines,  and  is  denominated  according  to  the 
Thicknefs  it  is  of,  and  the  Place  from  whence 
It  Is  brought.  The  fined  Tartar  is  that  of 
Germany ,  as  well  becaufe  of  its  Thicknefs, 
as  the  Time  that  it  remains  in  the  Casks, 
where  it  obtains  the  Name  of  white  or  red 
Tartar ;  The  fird  according  to  its  requi- 
fite  Quality,  it  being  thick  enough,  eafie  to 
break,  white  without,  and  brillant  within, 
and  as  little  earthy  or  dreggy  as  may  be; 
and  the  red  is  the  betrer  the  nearer  it  ap¬ 
proaches  to  the  Former.  The  fécond  is  what 
comes  from  Provence  and  Languedoc ,  which 
comes  neared  to  that  of  the  Rhine .  The 
third  Sort  is  what  we  now  call  the  Gravel 
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of  Lyons ,  which  differs  not  from  that  of 
Paris,  only  that  it  is  a  little  Thicker,  and  of 
a  higer  Colour.  The  Ufe  of  Tartar  and  the 
Gravel,  is  for  the  Dyers,  Goldfmiths  and 
Refiners,  to  blanch  Silver;  and  likewife  for 
feveral  chymical  Operations  as  hereafter: 
The  white  is  preferable  to  the  red ,  being, 
much  better. 

6i  Of  Cryftals  of  Tartar.. 

THE  Cream  or  Cryftals  of  Tartar ,  is  a 
white  or  red  Tarter  reduced  to  Powder, 
and  by  Means  of  boiling  Water  converted 
into  little  white  Cryftals ,  after  the  Manner 
as  will  be  fhew’d  hereafter.  The  bed  Cream 
of  Tartar  is  brought  us  from  Montpellier , 
and  other  Parts  about  Nifmes ,  where  they 
make  great  Quantities,  but  the  lad  is  lefs 
fine  than  that  of  Montpellier. 

To  purify  Tartar  ;  take  good  white  Cry- 
Jlalline  Tartar ,  ten  Pounds,  beat  it  into  fine 
Powder,  and  diffolve  it  in  fix  Gallons  of 
boiling  Spring  Water,  and  continue  the 
boiling  ’till  it  is  diffolved  ;  then  prefently 
drain  it  hot  thro’  a  Bag,  and  dir  the  drained 
Liquor  continually  round  with  a  wooden 
Slice  ’till  it  is  cold  ;  then  let  it  red,  and  in 
two  or  three  Hours  after,  the  pure  and  fine 
Tartar  will  fink  to  the  Bottom  of  the  VefTeï, 
in  the  Form  of  an  impalpable  and  fhining 
Powder.  This  Tartar  is  good  to  attenuate 
and  diffolve  grofs  and  tartarous  Humours, 
which  caufe  ObdrufiUons  in  the  fird  Re» 
gion  of  the  Belly,  Liver,  Spleen,  Mefente- 
ry,  Pancreas,  Reins  and  YVoinb.  It  is  an 
univerfal  Digediveand  Deoppilative,  and  for 
this  Reafon  is  commonly  given  as  a  Prepa¬ 
rative  to  dronger  Purgations  ;  and  it  is  good 
for  all  fuch  as  are  naturally  hot  and  codive^ 
and  do  not  eaiily  go  to  Stool,  gently  ope¬ 
ning  and  loofening  the  Bowels,  without  of¬ 
fending  the  Stomach,  ordidurbing  the  other 
Fun&ions  of  Nature.  Dofe  from  two 
Drams  to  half  an  Ounce  and  upwards. 

For  crydalli2ing  and  making  Cream  of 
Tartar:  Diffolve  what  Quantity  you  pleafe 
of  the  bed  white  Tartar,  in  a  large  Quanti¬ 
ty  of  boiling  Water;  which  Liquor  pafs  hot 
thro’  a  Bag,  into  an  earthen  or  glafs  V effel  ; 
evaporate  about  half  of  it  away,  and  then 
fet  is  into  a  cool  Place  to  cry  dallée  for  two 

or 
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or  three  Days  ;  evaporate  again  half  the  Li¬ 
quor,  and  cryftallize  again,  till  you  have  got 
all  the  Tartar:  What  fwims  on  the  Top  is 
call’d  the  Cream  of  Tartar,  and  the  Shooting 
on  the  Sides  are  call’d  Cryftals  of  Tartar. 
The  Virtues  of  both  thefe  are  the  fame  with 
the  former,  being  aperitive  and  purgative, 
good  for  cache&ical,  hydropical,  and  adh- 
matical  Perfons,  and  excellent  again!!  Ter¬ 
tian  and  Qua  tan  Agues  ;  and  the  Dofe  and 
way  of  giving  are  the  fame. 

63.  Of  the  Vegetable  Salto 

THE  Vegetable  Salt,  or  foluble  Tartar, 
is  the  Cream  and  Salt  of  Tartar  dif- 
folv’d  together,  which  is  lately  come  into 
Praaice,  and  is  faid  to  be  the  Invention  of 
Friar  Auge  the  Capuchin  ;  the  Sale  of  which 
has  been  confiderably  great,  fince  fome  have 
difpos’d  of  for  him  two  hundred  Weight 
of  the  red  Tartar,  and  above  a  thoufand 
Weight  of  Cream  of  Tartar.  TakeCrydals 
of  Tartar  in  Powder  eight  Ounces  ;  pure 
Salt  of  Tartar  four  Ounces  ;  mix  them, 
and,  in  a  glaz’d  earthen  Pipkin,  put  upon 
them  three  Pints  of  pure  Spring  Water  ;  boil 
gently  for  half  an  Hour,  then  letting  it 
cool,  filtrate,  and  evaporate  to  Drynefs,  fo 
will  you  have  eleven  Ounces  at  the  Bottom, 
and  fix  Drams  of  a  white  Salt,  which  keep 
in  a  Glafs  clofe  dop’d  for  Ufe.  This  will 
dilfolve  in  any  cold  Liquor,  and  is  call’d  the 
Vegetable  Salt.  It  has  all  the  Virtues  of  pu¬ 
rified  Tartar  aforegoing,  and  may  be  given 
from  a  Scruple  to  a  Dram,  in  any  proper  Li¬ 
quor  ;  but  becaufe  this  Remedy  is  appro¬ 
priated  to  open  Obdruaions  of  the  Liver, 
Spleen,  Womb,  Cf c .  and  that  Iron  is  one  of 
the  chiefell  Specificks  for  this  purpofe,  you 
may  by  the  following  Method  unite  the  two 
Ingredients  into  one. 

64.  Of  Chalybeated  Tartar. 

TAKE  of  the  purified  Tartar  before,  one 
Pound  ;  clear  Filings  of  Iron  or  Steel 
two  Ounces;  pure  Rain  Water  eight  Pints; 
boil  all  in  a  clean  Iron  Kettle,  as  long  as  to 
boil  an  Egg  fit  for  eating,  or  fomewhat  lon¬ 
ger  ;  then  pafs  it  thro’  a  woollen  Strainer, 
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and  dir  the  Liquor  til!  It  be  cooled,  and  you 
fhall  have  a  Powder  of  a  chalybeate  T  artar, 
of  a  greenilh  Colour,  and  Ihining  when  dry, 
containing  in  it  the  Vitriol  of  Mars .  This 
is  incomparably  more  aperitive  than  the  fore¬ 
going  Preparations,  and  has  all  the  Virtues 
of  them  exalted  to  a  high  Degree,  and  there¬ 
fore  a  mod  prevalent  thing  againd  the 
Green- Sicknefs,  and  other  hyfterick  Difea- 
fes  ;  but  if  you  prepare  it  of  the  purified 
Tartar  that  is  foluble,  it  will  eafily  diffolve 
in  any  Liquors,  and  fo  be  more  fit  for  Ufe. 
Dofe  from  half  a  Scruple  to  half  a  Dram. 
Note ,  That  the  Artid  had  bed  prepare  the 
purified  Tartar  of  which  this  is  to  be  made, 
by  itfelf,  becaufe  mod  of  what  is  fold  in  the 
Shops  is  adulterated  with  Alum  or  Nitre,  or 
both.  Or  you  may  make  it  thus: 

Take  of  Tartar  crydalliz’d  one  Pound; 
Rud  of  Iron  three  Ounces  ;  Water  fix 
Quarts;  boil  all  together  for  half  an  Hour, 
or  fo  long  as  to  dilTolve  the  Tartar  ;  drain  it 
hot  thro’  a  Bag  into  an  Iron  Kettle,  and  in 
twelve  Hours  it  will  fhoot  into  brown  Cry- 
dais  at  the  Sides  and  Bottom  of  the  Kettle  ; 
decant  the  Liquor,  evaporate  it  half,  and  fet 
it  to  crydalli'z.e  again  in  the  former  Kettle: 
Continue  thefe  Operations  till  you  have  all 
your  Tartar,  which  dry  in  the  Sun,  and 
keep  for  Ufe.  It  is  a  good  Remedy  for  Ob¬ 
druaions,  efpecially  againd  Quartan  Agues, 
having  all  the  Virtues  of  the  purified  Tartar, 
but  much  more  powerful.  Dofe  from  fif¬ 
teen  Grains  to  two  Scruples,  in  Broth  01 
other  proper  Liquor. 

65  *  Of  Soluble  Tartar  chalybeated, 

TAKE  of  Tinaure  of  Mars  one  Pint  ; 

of  the  purified  foluble  Tartar  four 
Ounces;  mix,  dififolve  by  boiling,  and  eva¬ 
porate  to  Drynefs  ;  fo  will  you  have  eight 
Ounces  of  a  foluble  chalybeate  Tartar  in  a 
black  Powder,  which  keep  for  Ufe  in  a  Glafs 
clofe  dopp’d.  It  has  all  the  Virtues  of  the 
chalybeate  Tartar  before,  and  oi  the  Tinaure 
of  Mars,  being  powerful  to  remove  all  kinds 
of  Obdruaions,  cure  Cachexies,  Dropfies, 
nephritick  Colicks,  Obdruaions  of  Urine, 
and  Stoppages  of  Terms  in  W omen.  Dole 
from  ten  Grains  to  thirty. 

Y  1  66 ,  Of 
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66.  Of  Soluble  emetick  "Tartar . 

TAKE  purify’d  Tartar  or  Cryftals  in  Pow¬ 
der  four  Ounces;  Spirit  ot  Urine,  or 
Sal  Armont ac ,  as  much  as  to  cover  it  two 
Inches  ;  mix  and  difiblve;  then  add  Glafs 
of  Antimony  in  fine  Powder  one  Ounce  ; 
pure  Spring  Water  ten  Ounces  ;  boil  in  a 
Sand  Heat  feven  or  eight  Hours,  putting  in 
more  Water  as  the  Liquor  confumes  ;  then 
filtrate,  and  evaporate  to  Drynefs.  Or  thus, 
Take  of  the  foluble  Tartar  four  Ounces  ; 
Glafs  of  Antimony  in  fine  Powder  one 
Ounce  ;  fair  Water  a  Quart  ;  mix  and  boil 
feven  or  eight  Flours,  putting  in  more  Water 
as  the  Liquor  confumes  ;  then  filtrate,  and 
evaporate  to  Drynefs,  fo  will  you  have  a 
grey  Powder  of  the  fame  Virtue  with  the 
former. 

It  is  a  mod  powerful  thing  againft  all 
long  continuing  and  obftinateDifeafes  in  any 
Part  of  the  Body,  difpofing  the  Patient  to 
Health,  It  prevails  againft  melancholy 
Madnefs,  Frenzies,  Deliriums,  and  particu¬ 
larly  againft  all  manner  of  inveterate  Pains 
of  the  Head,  whether  Idiopathetick ,  or  by 
Confent  of  Parts.  It  is  powerfull  againft  the 
Vertigo,  Epilepfy,  Apoplexy,  Difficulty  of 
Hearing,  Ringing  and  Noife  in  the  Ears, 
Lofs  of  Memory,  Naufeoufnefs  and  Loath¬ 
ing  at  the  Stomach,  Weaknefs  thereof,  Want 
of  Appetite,  Wind  and  Pain  in  the  Stomach 
and  Bowels,  the  yellow  Jaundice,  Dropfy, 
tedious  and  long  continued  tertian  and  quar¬ 
tan  Agues,  putrid  and  acute  Fevers,  Poifon 
Immediately  receiv’d,  a  bilious  Pleurify,  and 
and  all  Difeafes  arifing  from  Choler,  viru¬ 
lent  Dyfenteries,  the  Plague,  Hungarick  Fe¬ 
ver,  and  the  like.  It  is  an  Emetick  that 
works  with  little  Violence,  and  may  be  gi¬ 
ven  from  five  Grains  to  fifteen  in  Mutton, 
Chicken,  or  Veal  Broth. 

6j.  Of  the  D if  illation  of  Tartar. 

Pomet .  'H  AT  which  is  call’d  a  Diftil- 

JL  lation  of  Tartar,  is  the  bruifing 
white  and  red  Tartar  to  a  Powder,  and  put¬ 
ting  it  in  an  earthen  Pot,  fo  as  to  draw  off 
by  the  Force  of  the  Fire  a  Flegm,  which  is 


a  white  Water,  without  Tafte,  that  ought 
to  be  thrown  away.  When  the  Flegm  is  fe- 
parated  there  remains  a  reddifli  Water,  which 
is  the  Spirit  of  Tartar,  and  after  that  a  black 
Oil  that  is  foetid  and  very  thick,  which  is 
what  we  now  call  black  Oil  of  Tartar,  or 
Oil  of  Tartar  by  the  Retort.  That  which  re¬ 
mains  in  the  Retort  like  Coal,  after  having 
been  calcin’d  and  whiten’d,  by  the  means  of 
hot  Water,  is  made  into  a  very  white  Salt, 
which  is  the  true  Salt  of  Tartar.  The  Spi¬ 
rit  of  Tartar  re&ified,  that  is  to  fay,  diftill’d 
or  drawn  over  again,  is  very  proper  to  cure 
the  Epilepfy,  Palfy,  Afthma,  and  Scurvy. 
The  Dofe  is  from  one  Dram  to  three,  in  a 
convenient  Liquor. 

The  black  Oil  of  Tartar  by  the  Retort  is 
admirable  for  the  Cure  of  Scabs,  and  other 
external  Temedies  ;  but  as  it  is  too  foetid, 
they  may  reâify  it  with  rich  dried  Earth  be¬ 
fore  they  make  ufe  of  it.  The  Salt  of  Tar¬ 
tar  is  very  necefiary  to  make  the  vegetable 
Salt  with  ;  and  fomething  confiderable  in 
Phyfick,  as  well  as  to  take  out  theTinfture 
of  Vegetables,  and  to  make  white  Oil  of 
Tartar,  call’d  the  Oleum  Tartar i  per  Deh- 
quium ,  or  Liquor  of  Tartar. 

Moft  of  thofe  who  make  the  Salt  of  Tar¬ 
tar  never  trouble  themfelves  about  drawing 
off  the  Spirit  or  Oil,  but  only  calcine  the  red 
Tartar  over  a  Coal  Fire,  till  it  comes  to  a 
Whitenefs,  and  fo  put  it  up  into  Bottles  for 
Ufe.  The  true,  fix’d,  or  alkaline  Salt  of 
Tartar  ought  to  be  pure,  white,  dry,  pi¬ 
quant  to  theTafte,  attended  with  a  little  Bit- 
ternefs  ;  and  when  it  is  thrown  on  a  Coal 
Fire,  does  not  fparkle  at  all. 

Abundance  of  Chymifts,  efpecially  the 
meaner  fort,  fell  a  Salt  of  Tartar  made  with 
Sak-peter,  which  deceives  the  Eyes  of  thofe 
who  know  no  better  than  that  it  is  extreme¬ 
ly  white;  but  the  Ufe  of  it  is  very  mifchie- 
vous,  tho’  the  Cheat  is  eafy  to  difcover,  be- 
caufe  this  will  fparkle  upon  the  Fire,  which 
the  true  will  not  do. 

They  make  of  the  true  Salt  of  Tartar, 
after  they  have  fet  it  in  a  Cellar,  a  white 
clear  Oil,  which  is  what  we  improperly  call 
Oil  of  Tartar  per  Deliquium.  Thofe  who 
wou’d  make  this  Oil,  take  the  calcin’d  Tar¬ 
tar  and  place  it  in  aCeliar  or  V ault,  in  a  Glafs 
hung  up  in  the  Air,  and  the  Oil  which  flows 
from  it  is  clear  and  fine  as  if  it  had  been  made 

from 
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from  the  Salt.  This  Secret  is  owing  to  a 
Lady  at  Paris,  who  difcover’d  this  for  beau¬ 
tifying  the  Face,  without  fubjeâing  it  to 
Wrinkles.  There  are  fotne  People  who 
make  this  Oil  by  diffolving  Salt  of  Tartar 
with  Water,  and  fell  it  for  true  Oil,  which 
can  never  anfwer,  becaufe  this  is  redd i fh, 
thinner,  and  is  more  acrid  than  the  other,  fo 
that  it  will  fret  the  Skin  in  a  little  time,  if 
laid  upon  it. 

6%.  Of  TtnElure  of  Salt  of  ^Tartar . 

Pomet .  >TpiHE  Tinflure  of  Salt  of  Tartar 

JL  is  made  of  Salt  of  Tartar  that 
has  undergone  the  dronged  Degree  of  the 
Fire,  and  afterwards  is  dififolv’d  in  Spirit  of 
Wine  tartariz’d,  which,  after  it  has  flood  in 
Infufion  fome  time,  is  pour’d  off,  or  de¬ 
canted  into  a  Bottle  to  be  well  flopp’d  and 
kept  forUfe.  This  Findture,  when  rightly 
prepar’d,  ought  to  be  of  a  noble  red  Colour. 
It  is  us’d  in  Phyfick  chiefly  for  the  Scurvy, 
and  to  cleanfe  the  Blood.  Dofe  from  20  to 
40  Drops  It  is  obfervable,  the  better  Co¬ 
lour  this  Tindfure  is  of,  the  better  it  is  pre¬ 
par’d  ;  and  the  older  it  grows,  the  more  de¬ 
cay’d  and  fainter  the  Colour  is. 

69.  Of  Tartar  Vitriol  ate. 

Pomet,  "A  ‘^giflery  of  Tartar,  or  Tartar 

LVX  Vitriolate,  is  compos’d  of  Salt 
of  Tartar,  or  Oil  of  Tartar  -per  Deliquium , 
and  good  Spirit  or  Oil  of  Vitriol  mix’d  to¬ 
gether  and  dried  by  a  Sand  Heat  to  a  very 
fine  white  Salt;  which,  if  right,  ought  to  bè 
as  dry  and  light  as  poffible.  But  take  care 
that  it  be  not  made  of  Cream  of  Tartar 
boil’d  in  Spirit  of  Vitriol,  as  happens  too 
often,  and  fometimes  of  Salt-Peter  fix’d,  or 
with  Cryffal  Mineral.  That  made  with 
Cream  of  Tartar  is  eafy  to  difcover,  when 
reduc’d  to  Powder,  by  the  Hardnefs  of  the 
Grain,  which  is  ufually  met  with  in  breaking 
it  ;  and  the  lad,  becaufe  it  will  fparkle  on 
the  Fire,  and  eafily  didolve.  This  is  fre¬ 
quently  us’d  in  Phyfick  as  a  good  Aperitive, 
&c.  and  ought  to  be  kept  in  a  Glafs  Viol 
clofe  flopp’d,  becaufe  it  is  apt  to  run  to 
Water. 
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70.  Of  Volatile  Salt  of  Tartar. 

*  J  'A  K  E  Volatile  Salt  of  Tartar, 

X  of  the  Lees  of  white  Wine  Pomet • 
exprefs’d  and  dry’d  in  the  Sun, 
or  otherwife  ;  put  them  into  a  Retort,  and 
dillil  with  a  gradual  Fire,  as  you  have  it 
taught  by  Mr.  Oharas  in  his  Royal  Pharmaco¬ 
poeia ,  Galenical  and  Chymical ,  printed  in  the 
Year  1676  This  Volatile  Salt  is  of  a  flrong 
diaphoretick  Nature,  but  is  more  particular¬ 
ly  aperitive  and  diuretick;  it  ought  to  be  ve¬ 
ry  white,  and  of  a  Smell  almofl  as  quick 
and  penetrating  as  the  Volatile  Salts  of  Ani¬ 
mals.  It  may  be  given  to  five  or  fix  Grains 
in  good  Wine  or  other  Liquors. 

71.  Of  the  Gravel  or  Stone  Tartar . 

THE  afh-colour’d  Gravel  is  made  from 
the  Wine  Lees  calcin’d  dry,  and  that 
it  may  have  the  due  Quality  requir’d,  it 
ought  to  be  a  Stone  new  made,  of  a  greenifh 
white  Colour,  and  of  a  faltifh  bitter  Tafte. 
This  is  us’d  by  the  Dyers  and  other  People 
that  have  occafion  for  it  ;  and  the  bed  is  that 
which  comes  from  Burgundy ,  becaufe  it  is 
made  of  the  bed,  and  therefore  mud  needs 
be  much  better  than  what  our  Vinegar- 
Brewers  make. 

As  this- is  Wine-Lees  calcin’d,  they  make 
of  it  by  means  of  hot  Water,  which  has  al- 
mod  the  very  fame  Virtues  with  Salt  of 
Tartar,  except  that  it  is  more  corrofive,  as 
well  as  the  Oil  per  Deliquium  that  is  made 
from  it.  This  is  alfo  employ’d  with  quick 
Lime  to  make  a  Salt,  which,  after  it  has  been 
fus’d  in  a  Crucible,  is  cad  upon  a  Stone,  or 
into  a  Bafon,  and  after  it  is  cold,  is  cut  into 
little  Tablets,  and  put  into  a  Bottle  well 
flopp’d,  and  thele  little  Stones  are  true  Cau- 
dick  Stones.  They  are  likewife  made  toge¬ 
ther  with  Oak  Allies,  Alum,  and  quick  Lime, 
by  the  Aflidance  of  hot  Water  and  Fire;  and 
thefe  are  called  Velvet  Caudicks,  becaufe 
they  operate  fo  gently. 

7 artarum,  or  Tartar,  is  a  hard 
dony  or  crudy  Matter,  which  is  Lemery . 
found  dicking  to  the  Iufides  of 
Wine  Casks.  This  Tartar  is  compos’d  of  the 
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groffeft  and  mo  ft  faline  Part  of  the  Wine, 
which  is  feparated  by  Fermentation,  and 
harden’d  to  a  (tony  Subftance  on  the  Sides 
of  the  Cask.  There  are  two  forts  of  Tar¬ 
tar,  one  call’d  white  Tartar,  that  is  made 
from  white  Wine;  and  the  other  red  Tartar, 
that  is  made  from  red  Wine. 

The  white  Tartar  is  feparated  in  much 
lefs  and  thinner  Pieces  than  the  red  Tartar, 
but  is  much  finer,  and  fuller  of  Salt.  Chufe 
the  thickeff,  heavieff,  and  mod  brittle,  of  a 
greyifh  or  afh-colour’d  white,  clean,  cryffal- 
line,  and  fhining  within,  and  of  a  fharpifh 
pleafant  Tafie. 

The  red  Tartar  is  divided  into  large  thick 
Pieces,  being  to  be  chofe  pure,  dry,  red- 
diih,  and  weighty.  T  his  Tartar  is  coarfer 
îban  the  white,  but  of  the  fame  Tafie,  and 
contains  the  fame  Principles,  but  lefs  of 
Salt.  The  beft  fort  comes  from  Germany , 
Languedoc ,  and  Provence.  White  Tartar  is 
purified  by  boiling  in  Water,  and  firaining  it 
thro®  woollen  Bags,  then  evaporating  and 
cryftallizing  the  Liquor,  which  makes  what 
we  call  Cryftals  of  Tartar*  The  Scum  or 
Cream  that  floats  at  top  during  the  Evapo¬ 
ration,  is  call’d  Cream  of  Tartar.  This, 
when  dried,  is  confounded  with  the  Cryfials, 
which  ought  to  be  in  little  clear  fhining  Bo¬ 
dies,  pure,  white,  heavy  and  dry,  of  a  fharpifh 
agreeable  Tafte.  It  is  us’d  to  blanch  Wax, 
and  alfo  to  clarify  whey,  a  Dram  being  fuf- 
ficient  for  a  Pint.  This  white  Tartar  yields 
a  great  deal  of  efifential  acid  Salt,  and  forne 
Oil. 

Red  Tartar  yields  lefs  Salt  than  white, 
but  more  Oil  and  Earth.  They  both  make 
Vinegars  when  diflfolv’d  in  Wine.  The  Cry¬ 
fials  differ  not  from  the  Tartar  itfelf,  bet 
that  they  contain  lefs  earthy  Parts  in  them. 
All  the  Tartars  from  Wine  are  aperitive, 
and  fomething  laxative,  open  ObftrudBons, 
and  excite  to  Urine,  allay  or  abate  Fevers, 
and  are  proper  to  difTolve  tough  Flegm  in 
the  Glands.  The  Dofe  of  Tartar  depurated 
is  from  a  Dram  to  three  Drams. 

72.  Of  German  Black. 

Pomet .  TTTE  have  brought  from  Mayence, 
W  Francfort ,  and  Stras  burg,  a 
Black  in  Stone  and  Powder,  which  is  made 


from  Wine  Lees  burnt  and  caft  into  Water, 
and  after  having  been  dry’d,  ground  in  a 
Mill,  and  fitted,  having  burnt  Ivory,  Bones, 
or  Peach  Stones  added  to  it  ;  and  when  they 
are,  all  well  ground  and  mix’d  together,  they 
make  what  we  call  German  Black ,  which 
the  moifter  it  looks,  of  the  moft  fhining  Co¬ 
lour,  being  made  of  Ivory  Black,  the  better 
it  is,  and  exceeds  that  made  of  Bones,  and 
Peach-Stones,  and  the  word  fort  of  Lees  ; 
for  it  is  on  the  Goodnefs  of  the  Lee  that 
the  Finenefs  of  the  Colour  depends.  There 
are  other  Blacks  made  at  Troyes,  Orleans ,  and 
Paris ,  which  bear  the  Name  of  the  Place 
where  they  are  made.  They  are  all  of  ’em 
of  no  other  Ufe  than  for  the  Rolling- Prefs 
Printers. 

73-  O/Figs. 

FIGS  are  Fruit  that  are  of  feve-  Pomet . 

ral  Colours;  to  wit,  the  green, 
the  violet,  the  white,  and  other  Colours  ; 
yet  of  all  the  forts  we  fell  none  but  the 
violet  and  the  common  Figs.  When  Figs  are 
ripe,  the  People  of  Provence  gather  them, 
and  dry  ’em  upon  Sieves  and  Hurdles.  We 
have  three  forts  of  Figs  in  Provence ,  viz. 
the  violet,  the  MarfeiRes ,  and  another  thick 
fat  Fig.  The  violet  Figs  ought  to  be  large, 
dry’d,  frefh,  and  well  blown  ;  thofe  of  Mar - 
feilles  fmall,  while  new,  dry,  but  not  rotten 
or  decay’d;  and  the  fat  Figs  as  like  thofe  of 
Mar  feilles  as  poflible. 

T  he  Fig-Tree  is  fo  familiar  in  hot  Coun¬ 
tries,  that  there  is  not  any  other  fo  fre¬ 
quently  to  be  met  with  either  about  their 
Houfes  or  in  the  Fields.  It  has  a  large  Trunk, 
full  of  Branches  fpreading  largely  abroad, 
the  Wood  is  very  fpungy,  of  a  white  Co¬ 
lour,  pretty  much  refembling  Vine  Leaves, 
but  a  great  deal  larger,  and  pouring  forth  a 
Quantity  of  milky  Juice.  The  Fruit  comes 
from  the  Wing  of  the  Leaves,  being  three 
corner’d,  and  of  the  Shape  of  a  Pear,  in 
which  are  contain’d  Flowers  by  the  fingular 
Contrivance  of  Nature,  as  Valerius  Cor  dus 
has  firft  of  all  obferv’d.  Thefe  Flowers  are 
fingle  leav’d,  fmall,  concave  like  a  Spoon, 
ending  I  in  a  fmall  Point,  and  of  a  whitifli 
Colour,  Incliningtoa  Purple,  with aPointal 
or  Rudiment  of  a  Seed  in  the  Cavity  of  the 
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Flower,  and  dwindling  away  into  a  Fruit 
call’d  a  Fig  ;  being  outwardly  of  a  greenifh 
Colour  inclining  to  a  Violet:  To  which 
Colour  the  Figs  of  Marfeilles  are  efteem’d 
next.  Thefe  being  ripe  and  dry,  flop  Ca¬ 
tarrhs  or  Defluxions  falling  upon  the  Uvula 
and  Wind-pipe,  and  qualify  the  acrimonious 
Serum,  trickling  down  upon  the  Lungs.  In 
Portugal,  efpecially  in  the  Kingdom  of  Al¬ 
garve,  there  is  a  hot,  fiery,  inflammable  Spirit 
drawn  from  Figs  by  Diftillation,  which  they 
ufe  infiead  of  Aqua  Vitce  or  Brandy. 

Thefe  feveral  Preparations  of  Figs  are 
good.  Take  four  Ounces  of  dry'd  Figs,  boil 
them  in  a  fufficient  Quantity  of  fair  Water, 
and  make  a  Ptifan  to  be  aromatiz’d  with 
fome  Drops  of  Oil  of  Saffafras ,  or  the  like, 
to  be  given  in  the  Small  Pox,  Meafles  and 
Afthma:  Or,  take  fat  Figs,  two  Ounces, 
bruife  and  infufe  them  in  a  Pint  and  half  of 
Spirit  of  Wine  a  whole  Day,  then  firain  out 
the  Liquor,  burn  it  away  to  the  Confluence 
of  a  Syrup,  to  be  given  in  a  Cough,  Hoarfe- 
nefs  and  Shortnefs  of  Breath:  Or  elfe,  take 
of  the  Roots  of  Marfh- Mallows  and  white- 
Lillies  of  each  two  Ounces  ;  of  Mallows, 
Violets  and  Pel  1  itory  Leaves,  of  each  a  Hand¬ 
ful  ;  Fenugreek-Seeds  two  Ounces,  twen¬ 
ty  fat  Figs ,  Flowers  of  Camomile  and  Me- 
lilot  one  Pugil ,  boil  them  in  a  fufficient 
Quantity  of  Water,  and  then  pulping  or 
forcing  them  thro’  a  Hair-Sieve,  add  of  the 
Ointment  of  Marfh-Mallows  two  Ounces, 
of  the  Oil  of  Worms  one,  and  make  a  Pul- 
life  to  help  Suppuration. 

Fi  us,  Ficus  Communis,  or  Ficus 
Lemery *  Sativa ,  the  Fig-Tree  is  of  a  mo¬ 
derate  Height,  whofe  Stalk  is  not 
ftraighf,  but  the  Bark  is  fmoother  than  ordi¬ 
nary  Trees,  of  an  Afh  colour,  the  Wood 
is  fpungy  and  foft,  and  white  within;  the 
Leaves  are  large,  broad,  thick,  cut  in  five 
Divifions  or  angular  Parts,  like  thofe  of  the 
Vine,  but  much  larger  and  harder,  rougher 
and  blacker,  hanging  by  a  Stalk  that  throws 
out  a  milky  Liquor  when  broke.  This  Tree 
neither  bears  Flower  nor  Husk  nor  Shell  that 
appear;  but  many  Botanijls  pretend  that  the 
Flowers  are  enclos’d  in  the  Fruit,  and  that 
they  are  certain  Threads  like  the  Stamina 
that  are  found  in  the  young  Figs. 

This  Fruit,  when  no  bigger  than  a  Pea,  is 
call’d  Grojfulus ;  when  fomething  larger  en- 
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creas’d,  but  yet  not  ripe,  Grojfus  feu  grojfa; 
and  when  entirely  ripe,  Ficus:  It  grows  of 
the  Size  and  Shape  of  a  Pear,  of  a  greenifh 
Colour,  whitifh  without,  and  reddifh  within  ; 
flefhy,  fucculenr,  vifcous,  and  of  a  fweet  de¬ 
licious  Tafte  :  It  affords  aflat  and  almoft 
round  Seed.  The  Roots  of  the  Tree  are 
numerous,  long,  fair,  hard  to  break,  fup- 
ply’d  with  Filaments  of  a  yellow  Colour. 
They  propagate  the  Figs  prefently  in  tem¬ 
perate  Climes,  but  the  beft  grow  in  Lan¬ 
guedoc,  in  Provence,  and  other  hot  Countries. 
There  are  two  fpecies  which  differ  in  Figure, 
Size,  Colour  and  Tafte;  they  are  all  hard 
of  Digeftion  becaufe  of  their  vifcous  and 
tough  Subfiance.  When  they  are  dry’d  in 
an  Oven,  they  are  call’d  dry’d  Figs,  Carie  ce 
or  Ficus  Pajfe,  then  they  ferve  for  Food  and 
Phyfick,  being  eafy  of  Digeftion  fincethey 
have  loft  great  (tore  of  their  vifcous  Flegm  by 
the  Heat  of  the  Oven  in  drying:  Figs  yield  a 
great  deal  of  Oil,  and  effential  Salt:  Thefe 
loften  the  Acrimony  of  the  Humours,  for¬ 
tifie  or  (Lengthen  the  Breaft,  haften  the  Birth, 
eafe  Difeafes  of  the  Kidneys  or  Bladder  be¬ 
ing  taken  in  Décodions ,  or  elfe  they  relieve 
lore  Mouths  and  Throats  in  Gargles,  or  ap- 
ply’d  externally  to  any  Part,  give  Eafe  and 
promote  Suppuration. 

Ficus  Indica,  vel  Ficus  Indica  foliis  Mali  Co - 
tonei  fimilibus ,  fruttu  ficubus  fimili  in  Goa , 
according  to  C.  Bauhinus.  This  is  a  Tree 
that  grows  near  Goa  in  India ;  it  is  large, 
very  high ,  and  thick,  it  extends  its  Bran¬ 
ches  very  wide,  from  whence  arife  Fibres 
like  thofe  of  the  Cufcuta,  of  a  golden  Co¬ 
lour,  which  being  arrived  or  come  from  the 
Ground  they  grow  ftrong  and  take  Root  by 
little  and  little  from  the  great  Trees,  which 
ftretch  themfelves  overall  the  new  filaments, 
that  adhere  likewife  to  the  Earth  and 
produce  Trees  after  the  fame  Manner,  and 
fo  on  perpetually;  fo  that  thefe  Figs  multL 
ply  in  fuch  a  Manner  as  to  fill  a  large  Coun¬ 
try  with  Trees  of  fuch  a  large  Kind  and 
fuch  a  Height ,  that  they  form  a  fpacious 
mafiy  Foreft,  which  becomes  a  great  Relief 
and  advantagious  Shade  again!!  the  Sun- 
Beams.  The  Leaves  of  the  young  Branches 
are  like  thofe  of  the  Quince,  green  without, 
and  white  and  lanuginous  underneath,  and 
ferve  for  Food  for  theElephants.  The  Fruit 
of  the  fmall  Fig  is  made  like  oursrbus  red 
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as  Blood  Without  and  within,  fweet  and  good 
to  eat,  but  nothing  like  the  European  Fig. 
1  he  Indian'  Fig  is  moiflenmg,  cooling,  pe¬ 
ctoral,  and  the  Bark  of  the  Tree  flrves  for 
Cloathing. 

74.  Of  Brignole  Prunes  and  Prunelles. 

p  ,  T>  E tides  Figs,  wehaveconfiderable 
I  I  Dealings  in  Prunes  of  Brignole , 
which  are  brought  from  Provence ,  efpecially 
Brignole ,  a  little  Village  near  St.  Maxi  min, 
from  whence  it  takes  its  Surname.  Thefe 
Prunes  are  brought  in  long  Cafes,  but  more 
ufually  in  Boxes  that  are  cover’d  with  white 
Paper  artificially  cm;  thefe  Prunes  or  Prunel¬ 
les  ought  to  be  dry,  fair  and  flefhy,  and  when 
the  Paper  is  cut,  if  the  Cover  be  dry,  it  is  a 
certain  Sign  that  they  are  good. 

We  fell  Abundance  of  Prunes  and  Pru¬ 
nelles ,  as  the  large  and  the  fmalî,  St.  Catha¬ 
rine  Prunes ,  and  the  little  black  Damask, 
and  St-.  Julian  Prunelles,  which  we  havefrom 
St.  Maurers,  Chinon ,  and  other  Parts  of  "Tou¬ 
raine.  Befides  we  fell  a  great  deal  of  Pru¬ 
nelles  which  are  longiOi  and  come  from  Bour- 
deaux,  andfeveral  others  from  Monturel ,  Per - 
drigon ,  Imperial ,  and  generally  all  Sorts  of 
Fruits,  dry  and  liquid,  which  -we  have 
brought  from  other  Parts,  but  efpecially 
Tours,  as  dry’d  Pears,  Apples  and  Cherries; 
with  Variety  of  others  that  are  kept  for  eat¬ 
ing  in  Lent:  The  Choice  of  all  thefe  Fruits 
Is  to  have  them  new  in  Boxes,  or  little 
Chefts,  that  are  lined  within  and  cover’d 
without» 

Prunum  or  Prune,  is  a  Fruit  of 
Lemery.  ieveral  Kinds,  according  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  Places  where  it  grows,  both 
as  to  Shape,  Size,  Colour  and  Tafle;  but 
they  are  all  fo  well  known  I  fhall  only  men¬ 
tion  the  black  Damask  Prune,  which  we  ufe 
in  Phyfick  call’d  in  Latin,  pruna  parva  dul - 
cia  atro-coerulæa,  the  little,  blewijh,  black fweet 
Prune ;  they  are  of  a  moderate  Size,  round, 
flefhy,  cover’d  with  a  black  Skin;  their  Sub¬ 
fiance  red,  focculent,  not  flicking  to  the 
Stone,  but  of  a  good  Smell  and  fweet  plea- 
fant  Tafle.  The  Stone  is  fmall,  longifh,  flo- 
ny,  enclofihg  a  little  Kernel  almofl  rounder 
oval,  of  an  agreeable  Tafle,  inclining  to  be 
bitter.  Thefe  Prunes  grow  upon  a  Kind  of 
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Prune  Tree  of  a  moderate  Height  and  Size, 
call’d  Prunus  Sativa  jruéiu  parvo  dulci  atro - 
coerulæo.  The  Leaves  are  longifh,  pretty  broad, 
flightly  indented  on  the  Sides  ;  the  Flower  is 
compos’d  of  five  Leaves,  difpos’d  like  a  Rofe 
of  a  white  Colour;  this  1  ree  is  cultivated  in 
the  Gardens. 

The  Damask  Prunes  ripen  towards  Au¬ 
tumn,  and  are  to  be  chofen  pretty  large, 
well  fed,  ripe,  new  gather’d,  of  a  good 
Tafle  and  Smell;  they  yield  a  great  deal  of 
Flegm,  Oil  and  effential  Salt.  They  dr? 
great  Quantities  of  thefe  Prunes  in  their 
Ovens  about  Touraine,  and  near  Bourde  aux, 
and  difperfe  ’em  all  over  France  and  other 
Parts  in  the  Winter.  That  which  is  call’d  the 
Prunelle  ought  to  be  taken  frefh,  flefhy,  dry, 
foft  and  of  a  good  Tafle,  Frefh  or  dry’d 
Damask  Prunes  are  moiflening,  emollient, 
laxative,  being  taken  in  Infuflon,  Decodion, 
or  eaten  in  Subfiance.  They  find  fometimes 
upon  fome  Sorts  ot  Prunes,  a  white,  fhining, 
tranfparent  Gum,  which  the  Merchants  mix 
fometimes  therewith ,  it  being  very  like  it 
in  Colour  and  Virtue;  it  is  good  for  the 
Stone  or  Stone  Colick,  given  in  Powder  or 
Mucilage. 

75.  Of  the  large  Chefnut,  calfd  hy  the 
French  Maron s. 

THefe  are  Fruit  which  we  trade  p 

in  as  well  as  the  Limogin  Chef-  w  c  ' 
nuts;  but  as  they  are  very  common,  I  fhall 
not  infifl  upon  a  Defcription,  only  inform 
you,  that  the  befl  Sort  are  thofe  about  Lyons 
and  the  Vivarez  ;  which  when  good,  fhou’d 
be  large,  frefh,  firm  and  Afh- colour’d.  As  to 
the  fmall  Chefnut ,  they  come  near  to  the 
large,  but  only  that  they  are  clearer  and 
much  redder.  Their  Ufe  is  to  eat  as  well  as 
the  other  Chefnuts,  as  all  the  World  knows  : 
Befides  thefe  are  of  fome  Ufe  in  Phyfick,  be- 
caufe  they  are  more  aflringent. 

Caflanea,  or  the  Chefnut  Tree,  is 
of  two  Kinds,  one  Domefiick  and  Lemery . 
theother  Wild.  The  Domefiick  is 
call’d  Caflanea  Sativa  by  Cafp.  Bauhin.  This, 
is  a  great  fpreading  Tree  at  this  Day  culti¬ 
vated  by  all  People  as  well  for  its  Beauty  as 
its  Profit,  and  fo  well  known  to  every  Body, 
we  may  be  excus’d  a  Defcription.  The  wild 
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Che  font  is  call’d  Gaftanea  Sylveftris,  qua  pecu- 
liariter  Caflanea ,  or  Cajlanea  minores ,  the 
lefler  Chefnut.  This  differs  no  other  wife  from 
the  former,  but  as  it  grows  wild  inftead  of 
being  improv’d,  is  much  lefs  in  Size,  and 
the  Fruit  fmaller.  It  grows  plentifully  in 
the  Limojin ,  in  Languedoc ,  and  lupports  a 
great  many  Perfons  in  the  World  and  efpe- 
cially  the  Poor.  The  large  Sort  of  Chefnuts 
that  grow  in  the  hot  Countries  are  call’d 
Marona  or  Marons ,  moft  of  which  are 
brought  from  the  Vivarez  and  the  Limojin; 
Chufe  fuch  as  are  large!!,  the  moft:  flefhy, 
and  of  the  bell  Nutriment  ;  they  all  abound 
with  a  good  deal  of  Oil  and  a  little  Salt. 
The  Chefnuts,  efpecially  the  fmall,  are  aftrin- 
gent,  and  the  Rind  is  us’d  to  flop  the  Fluor 
A  lb  us  in  Women. 

7 6.  Of  the  Oak. 

p  Oak  is  a  Tree  known  to 

ome  *  X  all  the  World,  as  well  becaufe 
of  its  Durablenefs,  as  for  the  different  Ufes 
made  of  it.  This  Tree  was  for  its  Virtue, 
Strength,  Firmnefs  and  Duration,  by  the 
Ancients  dedicated  to  'Jupiter.  Some  pre¬ 
tend  that  this  Tree  is  a  mortal  Enemy  to  the 
Olive  and  the  Walnut  Tree;  fo  that  neither 
of  them  can  live  near  it. 

The  fir  ft  Thing  and  the  mod  confiderable 
we  have  from  the  Oak  is  the  Mijfeltoe,  which 
is  an  Excrefcence  that  is  found  clinging  to 
the  Top  of  the  faid  Tree.  This  Produdlion 
appears  extraordinary,  in  that  the  Oaks  do 
not  produce  the  Mijfeltoe  in  all  Places:  There 
is  little  that  I  know  like  that  which  is  met 
with  betwixt  Rome  and  Loretto ,  efpecially 
near  a  little  Village  nam’d  Foligni ,  which 
is  about  the  Mid- way.  This  Excrefcence  re- 
fembles  the  Branches  of  Trees,  and  is  of  a 
folid,  heavy  Subftance,  of  a  reddifh  brown 
outwardly,  and  of  ayellowifh  white  within, 
where  is  found  a  fort  of  Turnfol. 

The  Branches  that  are  fo  hard  and  com- 
pa6t,  bear  feveral  little  Sprigs  which  inter¬ 
mingle  with  each  other,  and  from  whence 
arife  agreat  manylongifh,  thick  Leaves,  that 
are  femi-circular,  of  a  pale  Green,  and  beaF 
little  whitifh  Berries,  altogether  refembling 
our  little  white  Currans;  and  thefe  Berries 
contain  a  vifcous  Humour,  which  the  Amients 


us’d  to  make  Glue  of.  The  Mijfeltoe  furnifti’d 
with  its  Leaves  continues  always  green  du¬ 
ring  the  Time  it  remains  upon  the  Tree. 
Chufe  the  largeft,  heavieft,  and  beft  fed: 
You  may  know  if  it  be  true  by  the  deep 
Colour,  and  the  Turmfol  that  is  within,  but 
thefureft  Way  is  to  fee  that  fome  Part  of  the 
Oak  hangs  to  it.  They  attribute  a  great 
many  Virtues  to  the  Mijfeltoe  of  the  Oak , 
and  the  Antients  revered  it,  and  held  it  fa- 
cred  as  well  as  the  Tree  itfelf.  Julius 
Cafar  and  Pliny  fay,  that  the  Druids  affem- 
bled  themfelves  under  thefe  Trees  to  per¬ 
form  their  Devotion  :  There  being  a  Coun¬ 
try  we  call  at  this  Day  the  Druids  Town 
near  Chartres,  where  it  may  be  feen  that  the 
Oak  bears  the  Mijfeltoe  in  France. 

This  Mijfeltoe  taken  inwardly,  is  efteem’d 
an  excellent  Remedy  againft  the  Palfy,  Apo¬ 
plexy  and  falling  Sicknefs.  Becaufe  of  its  ex¬ 
traordinary  fine  Virtues,  which  wou’d  be  too 
many  to  enumerate,  the  Italians  treat  of  it 
very  largely  under  the  Name  of  the  Wood 
of  the  Holy  Crofs. 

The  fécond  Thing  we  have  from  the  Oak% 
is  a  little  Plant  wre  call  Polypody  of  the  Oak , 
which  is  like  what  we  have  from  Walls. 
This  Sort  of  Plant  grows  from  Places  where 
the  Branches  of  the  Oak  are  forked,  by 
means  of  fome  fmall  Earth  that  lights  there, 
and  the  Water  which  drops  upon  it:  It 
grows  likewife  upon  the  Stump  of  the  faid 
Tree.  We  rarely  ufe  this  Polypody ,  becaufe 
it  is  not  fo  proper,  fince  that  it  is  much  better 
which  grows  upon  old  Walls,  which  is  the 
Sort  that  is  brought  to  us  about  Paris.  Chufe 
fuch  as  is  new,  plump,  dry,  brittle,  of  a 
reddifh  tawny  Colour  on  the  Outfide,  and 
greenifh  within;  the  Tafte  being  fweet  and 
Sugar-like,  enclining  fomething  to  a  Liquo¬ 
rice  Tafte. 

Quercus  vulgaris,  the  common  Oak , 

.is  a  thick,  ftraight,  durable  Tree, 
fpreading  its  Branches  wide.  TheTrunk  is  co¬ 
ver’d  with  a  thick  rugged  Bark;  the  Leaves 
are  large,  longifh,  and  broad,  deep  flafh’d  or 
indented,  hanging  upon  fhort  Stalks:  The 
Flowers  are  in  long  Shells  or  Husks,  com¬ 
pos’d  of  little  Threads  hanging  upon  one  ano¬ 
ther  by  a  fine  Fibre  or  String;  Thefe  Husks 
leave  no  Fruit  behind  them,  the  Fruitgrowing 
in  different  Parts,  which  are  the  Acorns  ;  that 
are  about  the  Size  of  the  Olive,  of  an  Oval 
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or  cylindrical  Figure,  tied  at  that  End  that 
is  towards  the  Tree;  each  being  contain’d 
in  a  hard  grey  Cup,  call’d  in  Latin,  Cupula 
feu  Calyx.  This  Acorn  Is  cover’d  with  a 
hard  Rind,  that  is  fmooth  and  fhining; 
green  at  firft,  but  yellowifh  as  it  grows 
riper  :  Within  this  Rind  we  met  with  a  Sort 
of  a  Kernel,  or  hard  fiefliy  Seed,  compos’d 
of  two  Lobes.  The  Acorns  hang  upon  the 
Tree  by  long  or  fhort  flender  Stalks,  and 
their  Tafte  is  adriogent. 

All  the  Parts  of  the  Oak  contain  in  them  a 
good  deal  of  Oil  and  effential  Salt.  The 
Leaves  and  Bark  of  the  Oak  are  aftringent, 
refolving,  proper  in  the  Sciatica,  Gout  and 
Rheumatifms,  being  us’d  in  hot  Fomenta» 
tions;  they  flop  Fluxes  of  the  Belly  and 
Hemorrhages,  being  taken  in  Decodiom 
The  Acorn,  call’d  in  Latin  Gians  Ouercina , 
is  likewife  imploy’d  in  Medicine;  chufe 
foch  as  are  large  and  plump,  feparated  from 
the  Rind,  and  dry’d  gently;  but  take  care 
of  Worms,  to  which  they  are  Subjed,  let 
’em  be  reduc’d  to  Powder  before  ufing; 
they  are  adringent,  and  proper  to  appeafe 
Wind-Colicks,  and  the  Fluxes  of  Women 
newly  delivered. 

Polypodium ,  or  common  Polypody,  hath  a 
Root  taking  a  very  flight  and  fuperficial  Hold 
of  the  Earth.  It  is  pithy  and  brittle,  about 
the  third  Part  of  an  Inch  thick.  Within  it  is 
©f  a  pale  green  Colour,  but  outwardly  a  lit¬ 
tle  reddidi,  and  cover’d  over  with  fine  thin 
Scales  when  it  is  frefli  and  green  ;  but  being 
dry,  it  becomes  of  a  more  red  Colour.  It 
is  knotty,  or  full  of  round  Knobs,  and  a- 
dorn’d  with  lèverai  fmall  Filaments  like 
Hairs.  Its  Pith  is  fweetifh,  with  fomewhat 
of  a  (harp,  aufiere,  or  ftyptick  Tade.  T  he 
Leaves  fpring  out  of  the  Knots  or  hollow 
Knobs  of  the  Roots.  They  are  fingle,  about 
nine  Inches  in  Length,  and  parted  into  feve- 
ral  Jags  or  Scollops,  cut  clofe  into  the  Ribs. 
They  are  fharp  pointed,  of  a  light  green  Co¬ 
lour,  and  growing  alternately  oppofite  to 
one  another.  It  bears  no  Flowers,  but  there 
arife  federal  fmall  Knobs  like  Bliders,  upon 
the  lower  or  under  Part  of  the  uppermoft 
jags  tof  the  Leaves,  rank’d  in  a  double  Or- 
tier...  They  are  round,  and  about  the  fixth 
Faff  of  an  Inch  thick,  confiding  of  a  fine 
Duf!,  that  is  firfl  a  little  yellowifh,  and 
turns,,  of  a  bright  golden  Colour-  Every 


Grain  of  this  Dufl  is  a  fort  of  fmall  Coffin, 
or  Seed-Veffel,  being  of  a  round  Figure, 
and  membranous,  which,  when  ripe,  breaks 
into  two  equal  Parts,  and  pours  forth  feve- 
ral  Seeds  fo  fmall,  that  they  can  fcarcely  be 
difcerned  by  the  naked  Eye. 

Polypody  grows  upon  Rocks,  old  Walls, 
and  antient  decay’d  Frees  ;  but  that  which 
grows  upon  old  Oaks  is  reckon’d  the  bed  ; 
upon  which  account  Polypody  of  the  Oak  is 
commonly  prefcribed,  and  is  rank’d  among 
the  purging  Medicines.  Yet  Dodonaus  de¬ 
nies  its  cathartick  Quality  ;  neither  ought  we 
to  diffemble  the  Matter,  for  the  Decodion 
of  it  fcarcely  moves  the  Belly,  but  the  Pow¬ 
der  of  it  does  fomething,  being  given  from 
one  Dram  to  two  Drams. 

This  Root  contains  a  great  deal  of  Oil, 
and  no  fmall  Quantity  of  an  acid  Flegm  ; 
but  this  is,  as  it  were,  fuffocated  by  the  Oil, 
which  is  theCaufe  that  it  produces  no  Alte¬ 
ration  of  Colour  on  the  blue  Paper,  when 
it  is  dipp’d  in  the  Infufion  of  it.  There  is 
likewife  a  large  Quantity  of  Earth  extraded 
from  Polypody  by  a  chymical  Refolution. 
s  Fis  from  this  Earth  that  its  flyptick  and  brac- 
kilh  Fade  proceeds.  The  Roots  are  very 
properly  adminider’d  in  all  Didempers  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  a  faltifh  Difpofition  of  the 
Blood  ;  fuch  as  the  Scurvy,  Rickets,  and 
Hypochondriac!*  Padions.  They  alfo  help 
to  abate  an  inveterate  Cough,  when  it  is  at¬ 
tended  with  a  faltifh  Spittle.  They  are  pre- 
fcrib’d  in  Potions  and  Apoxans,  from  one 
Ounce  to  two. 

Take  of  Polypody  of  the  Oak  two  Ounces, 
Salt  of  Prunella  one  Dram  ;  infufe  them  in 
a  Quart  of  warm  Water  ;  drain  it  :  To  be 
taken  by  Cupfuls  or  Spoonfuls,  as  an  Apo- 
2em.  Or  take  Polypody  of  the  Oak  one 
Ounce  and  half  ;  Elecampane-Roots  three 
Ounces  ;  infufe  them  all  Night  in  a  Quart  of 
warm  Water  ;  in  the  drain’d  Liquor  add  two 
Ounces  of  Calabrian  Manna  ;  mix  and  make 
a  Ptifan  to  be  drank.  Take  of  the  Deco¬ 
dion  of  Polypody  Roots  fix  Ounces  ;  in  which 
infufe  two  Drams  of  Sena-Leaves  ;  in  the 
drain’d  Liquor  diffolve  the  Eleduary  of  Dia- 
carthamum  three  Drams  ;  mix  and  make  a  ' 
purging  Potion.  Polypody  Roots  are  us’d  i li¬ 
the  catholick  Eleduary,  the  lenitive  Eledu- 
ary,  the  Confedion  of  Hamech ,  the  Panchy- 
magog  Extrad  of  Hartman  \  Quercetan's 
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Pills  of  Tartar,  and  in  the  Hiera  of  Colo- 
quintida. 

77.  Of  Oil  of  Acorns, 

Pomet.  T)  Elides  the  Polipody,  the  Oak  pro- 

13  duces  Acorns  which  are  its  pro¬ 
per  Fruit,  and  every  Body  pretends  to  make 
and  fell  the  Oil;  but  as  I  never  faw  any  to 
this  Day,  I  (hall  fay  nothing  of  it,  but  that 
all  the  Oil  of  Acorns  that  the  People  of  Pro¬ 
vence  fend  us,  is  nothing  but  the  Ben  or 
Nut  Oil ,  in  which  the  Acorn  has  been  infus’d. 
The  great  Rarity  of  this  Oil,  is  the  Reafon 
that  the  World  attributes  fuch  great  Virtues 
to  it,  juft  like  that  of  the  true  Oil  of  Talck: 

I  here  may  be  a  true  Oil  of  Acorns  drawn 
by  the  Retort ,  but  it  will  be  black,  and  of 
an  ill  Smell. 

The  Oak  produces  over  and  above  the 
Acorn ,  the  Mijfeltoe ,  and  Polypody,  a  Mofs 
which  is  what  we  call  Ufnea ,  and  enters  the 
Compofitions  of  the  Cyprus  Powders ;  thofe 
of  Frachtpane  and  he  Marejhale ,  or  the 
Farriers  Powder,  which  we  have  brought 
from  Montpellier.  The  true  Defcription  of 
jnaking  thefe  Powders  is  unknown  to  me, 
which  obliges  me  to  refer  the  Reader  to  a 
Defcription  made  by  the  Sieur  Barbe  in  a 
little  Treatife  of  his  printed  at  Lyons» 

78.  Of  Galls. 

P  of  /  ^  are  Fruit  of  a  Kind  of 
VjT  Oak  that  grows  plentifully  in 
the  Levant ,  efpecially  about  Aleppo  and  Tri¬ 
poli,  which  are  thofe  we  call  Aleppo  and  Tri¬ 
poli  Galls  :  Bdides ,  they  are  brought  from 
Smyrna.  There  are  fome  grow  in  France , 
in  Provence  and  Gafcoigny ,  but  much  inferior 
to  thofe  of  the  Levant,  in  that  they  areufually 
reddifh,  light,  and  altogether  fmooth  ;  and 
thofe  of  the  Levant  are  prickly,  from 
whence  they  are  denominated  the  prickly 
Galls,  more  heavy,  blackifh,  orgreenifh,  or 
whitifh.  The  Variety  of  thefe  Fruit  is  the 
Reafon  why  they  are  put  to  different  Ufes. 
Thofe  of  Aleppo  and  Tripoli  are  for  dying 
black,  and  making  Ink;  the  white  to  dye 
or  (lain  Linnen,  and  the  Light  French  Galls, 
for  dying  Silk:  All  the  Sorts  are  of  fome 


Ufe  in  Phyfick,  efpecially  the  more  aftrin- 
gent  and  ftyptick  they  are;  being  good  to 
draw  together,  and  fallen  loofe  Parts,  to 
dry  up  Rheums  and  other  Fluxes,  efpecially 
fuch  as  fall  upon  the  Gums,  Almonds  of 
the  Throat,  and  other  Parts  of  the  Mouth; 
us’d  in  a  Deco&ion  in  Water  or  Wine  they 
cure  Diarrhoeas ,  Dysenteries ,  and  are  good 
againft  all  Weaknets  of  the  Bowels.  A  Fu¬ 
migation  in  Claret  is  good  for  Women  to  fit 
upon,  that  are  troubled  with  a  Flux  of  Reds 
or  Whites,  or  falling  down  of  the  Womb; 
as  alfo  of  the  Fundament  :  The  Afhes  quench¬ 
ed  in  Wine  or  Vineagar  being apply’d  ftanch 
Blood  ;  and  the  Powder  of  the  crude  Galls 
may  be  given  inwardly  from  ten  Grains  to  & 
Scruple,  to  all  the  Purpofes  aforefaid. 

There  grows  upoh  a  fpecies  of  Oak  in 
Turkey  a  little  reddifh  Fruit,  of  the  Bignefs 
of  a  Hazel-Nut,  call’d  by  the  Turk,  Baz - 
dienge ,  whole  Figure  is  reprefented  by  the 
impreffion  of  the  Oak.  The  Levantines , 
efpecially  thofe  of  Aleppo ,  take  a  hundred 
Drams  of  Cochineal ,  which  they  call  Cormeti; 
fifty  Drams  o î  Bazdyenge,  and  fifty  Drams 
of  Tartar;  and  after  powdering  them  all, 
they  make  a  very  fin e  Scarlet.  This. Fruit  is 
very  fcarce  in  France ,  which  makes  me  Ï 
can  fay  no  more  of  it. 

Galla ,  or  the  Gall-Nut,  isanEx- 
crefcence  which  grows  upon  an  Lemery» 
Oak  in  the  Levant,  whofe  Origin 
proceeds  from  this,  that  certain  InfeSls  bite 
the  tendereff  Part  of  the  Tree;  fo  that  an 
Humour  flows  out  into  a  Shell  or  Bladder, 
which  fills  and  hardens  as  it  grows  on.  There 
are  feveral  forts  of  Galls,  that  differ  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  Size,  Shape,  or  Colour,  by  the 
Surface  of  them,  being  fmooth  or  rugged. 
They  are  ufually  round,  and  as  big  as  the 
common  Nut,  fome  as  the  Filbert,  rough 
or  prickly,  white,  green,  or  black.  The 
beft  come  from  Aleppo  and  Tripoly.  Chufe 
the  beft  fed  and  weightieft. 

There  are  alfo  Galls  grow  in  Gafcoigny , 
and  in  Provence,  which  differ  as  thofe  of  the 
Levant  do,  they  being  fmooth,  light,  red- 
difh,  and  afford  a  lefts  Tindiure.  They  are 
aftringent,  and  enter  feveral  medicinal  Com¬ 
pofitions  ;  as  P! aiders, Ointments,  Inje&ions, 
F  omen  tat  ions,  &c. 

Z  1 
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7P.  Of  Agarick. 

Pomet.  A  Garick  is  an  Excrefcence  that 
±\  is  found  upon  the  Trunks  and 
large  Branches  of  lèverai  Trees,  but  chief¬ 
ly  tipoo  the  Larch  Tree,  call’d  by  the  La¬ 
tins,  Larix ,  and  upon  feveral  forts  of  Oaks  ; 
but  the  bell  of  all  ought  to  be  fuch  as  is 
white,  light,  tender,  brittle,  and  of  a  bitter 
Tafte,  pungent,  and  a  little  ftyptick.  And 
this  is  the  Agarick  the  Antients  ufe  to  call 
the  Female,  As  for  that  which  is  term’d  the 
Male,  it  is  ufually.  heavy,  yellowifli,  and 
woody,  which  ought  entirely  to  be  rejeéted 
for  phyfical  Ufes.  The  bell  Agarick  is  that 
from  the  Levant ,  it  being  abundantly  better 
than  what  comes  from  Savoy  or  Dauphiny. 
We  have  likewife  fome  brought  from  Hol¬ 
land  that  is  rafp’d  and  blanch’d  on  the  Out* 
tide  with  Chalk»  In  fhort,  none  is  fit  for 
Ufe  but  the  Levant  Agarick . 

Agarick  was  a  Medicine  fo  familiar  to  the 
Antients,  that  they  made  ufe  of  it  not  only 
for  purging  FJegm,  but  likewife  in  all  Dif- 
tempers  proceeding  from  gro-fs  Humours 
and  Gbftruétions  ;  fuch  as  the  Epilepfy, 
Vertigo,  or  Giddinefs  of  the  Head,  Madnefs, 
Melancholy,  A  ft  h  ma,  and  Diftempers  inci¬ 
dent  to  the  Stomach,  and  the  reft  of  that 
kind;  yet  they  complain’d  that  it  weaken’d 
the  Bowels,  and  purg’d  too  cburlifhly  ;  upon 
which  Account  Galen  fteep’d  the  Powder  of 
it  with  Ginger,  and  gave  it,  to  a  Dram,  in 
Oxymel,  or  Honey  of  Squills.  It  is  pre- 
fcrib’d  in  Powder,  tho’  rarely,  from  a  Dram 
lo  two;  but  in  Decoétion,  or  Infulion,  from 
two  Drams  to  half  any  Ounce. 

By  a  chymical  Diflblution  it  pafTeth  al- 
moft  all  away  into  Oil.  It  yields  no  vola¬ 
tile  Salt,  but  abounds  with  a  fort  of  fcaly 
Earth,  and  an  acid  Flegm,  from  whence  the 
infulion  of  Agarick  makes  the  blue  Paper  of 
a  purple  Colour.  Hence  it  clearly  appears, 
that  it  ought  to  be  correéted  with  Cloves, 
Cinnamon,  Mace,  Mint,  Wormwood,  and 
others  of  this  kind.  Its  Slownefs  in  work¬ 
ing  may  be  help’d  or  promoted  with  Scam- 
iriony  and  Calomel  ;  or  it  may  be  wet  in 
fome  purging  Decoétion  made  of  Afarabac- 
ca,  Sena,  and  other  Purgatives,  and  rhea 
dry’d  again,  and  formed  into  Lozenges,  ad* 
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ding  Balfam  of  Pern ,  or  Oil  of  Cinnamon, 

to  correct  it. 

Lozenges  are  commonly  prepared  in  the. 
Shops.  But  we  mult  not  forget  to  take  no¬ 
tice,  that  Lufitanus  admonishes  us  to  make 
ufe  of  the  Troches  of  Agarick,  or  Lozenges, 
while  they  are  frefh,  and  new  made,  left* 
their  Virtue  be  weaken’d  by  long  keeping, 
Belides  the  Proches,  there  is  an  Extract  and 
Rolia  prepared  from  Agarick .  It  is  like¬ 
wife  ufed  in  the  Confection  of  Hamech , 
lit  era  pzcra ,  the  bldfed  Extract,  and  Pills  of 
iLMphorbtum . 

8q.  Of  the  Confection  of  Hamech, 

Garick  being  one  of  the  Ingre¬ 
dients  of  this  Compofition,  PcmetQ 
which  we  have  brought  train  Alont- 
peU'ter ,  together  with  Confeét  of  Hyacinth 
and  Alkermes,  Treacle  and  Mithridate,  I 
thought  it  not  improper  to  mention  it  in  this 
Place.  Tho’  it  is  a! moll  out  of  Practice  in 
fome  Countries,  it  remains  a  good  Medi¬ 
cine  Bill,  if  faithfully  prepar’d  ;  however, 

I  ftiall  only  give  you  the  Receipt,  and  leave 
you  to  confute  the  Method  of  preparing  it 
in  the  Difpenfatories  of  Mr.  Charas  and 
others. 

TakePolypody  of  the  Oak,  Raifins  ftoned; 
Damask  Prunes ,  of  each  tour  Ounces  ; 
Citron,  Chebulick,  and  Indian  Myrobalans, 
Violet-Seed,  Coloquintida,  white  Agarick, 
Sena,  of  each  two  Ounces  ;  Wormwood, 
Thyme,  of  each  one  Ounce  ;  red  Rofes, 
Anifeed  and  Fenil,  of  each  fix  Drams  ; 
Juice  of  Fumitory  depurated,  a  Quart  ;  Su¬ 
gar  and  pure  Honey,  of  each  three  Pounds  ; 
Caffia,  and  Tamarinds  pulp’d,  and  pure 
Manna,  of  each  four  Ounces  ;  Rhubarb, 
white  Agarick,  Alexandrian  Sena,  of  each 
fix  Ounces  ;  the  five  Myrobalans  and  Epi- 
tbymum,  of  each  fix  Ounces  ;  Cinnamon 
and  Ginger,  of  each  two  Drams  :  Mix  all 
together  according  to  Art,  and  make  a  fofc 
Elcduary,  working  it  well,  and  preparing 
it  truly,  and  it  will  keep  a  long  time.  This 
Confeét,  thus  artfully  made,  is  of  a  filming 
black,  and  a  good  Confiftence.  This,  with 
the  other  before-mention’d,  we  reckon  the 
five  great  Compofuions  of  the  Shops. 

We 
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Book  VIII. 

We  fell  like  wife  dry’d  Mufhromes,  and 
black  Sow- bread,  which  are  brought  from 
Provence  and  Languedoc ,  with  the  Bulbs  of 
Tube  rofe,  Ranunculus’s,  and  JunquiJs, 
which  come  from  Italy ,  Provence,  and  f  me 
from  Conjlantinople ,  together  with  j-ws- 
Ears,  &c.  And  they  bring  m  from  St.  Fleur 
in  Auvergne  a  certain  grey  Earth,  in  little 
Shells,  which  is  wh3t  we  call  Perelle ,  and 
the  People  of  that  Country  tear  from  the 
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Rocks.  This  Earth  is  produc’d  by  the  Winds, 
which  carry  the  Earth  upon  the  Rocks,  and 
by  the  Rain  and  the  Sun  this  Earth  is  calcin’d 
after  being  wet.  The  Ufe  of  it  is  to  make 
OrfeiUe,  of  which  mention  was  made  in  the 
Chapter  of  Turnfol.  We  fell,  befides,  a  cer¬ 
tain  Herb,  which  we  call  Prejfe ,  and  the 
Botanifts  Equijetum,  or  Horfetail,  which  the 
Cabinet  Makers ,  and  other  Artificers  in 
Wood,  ufe  to  polilh  their  Works  withal. 


Of  G  U  M  S. 


Of  G  U  M  S. 


PREFACE, 

"1  \T E  diflinguijh  Gums  into  tivo  forts  *,  namely ,  fuch  as  are  aqueous ,  and  fuch  as 
VV  are  refinous .  We  under  (land  by  the  aqueous  Gums  thofe  that  will  diffolve  in 
Water ,  Wine ,  or  other  the  like  Liquids  *,  as  Manna,  Gum  Gutra,  or  Gamboge  $ 
and  by  the  refinous,  thofe  that  will  not  diffolve  but  in  Oil ,  as  Gum  Eiemy,  Facama- 
baca,  and  the  like ,  as  you  will  find  by  the  fubfequent  Difcourfe.  There  are  fome  who 
will  add  to  thefe  two  forts  a  third ,  which  they  call  the  irregular ,  and  which  they  pre¬ 
tend  will ,  without  Trouble,  diffolve  in  Water  or  Oil,  as  Myrrh  and  Benjamin.  If 
Seeds ,  Roots ,  Woods,  Barks,  Flowers,  Leaves %  and  Fruits,  are  (0  difficult  to  diflinguijh 
one  from  the  other,  it  cannot  be  lefsferviceableto  have  a  perfect  Underftanding  of  Gums5 
in  which  Traffick  fleveral  Nations  have  made  it  their  bufinefs  to  impofe  upon  us. 


i .  Of  the  Manna  with  which  God  fed  the 
Ifraelitesi»  the  Defert. 

WHEN  the  Ifraelites  had  pafs’d  the 
red  Sea  in  a  miraculous  manner, 
and  were  deliver’d  from  their  E- 
nemies,  the  Famine  puifued  them  into  the 


Defert ,  and  they  murmur’d  again  ft  Mofes. 
But  that  faithful  Minifter  of  God  made  his 
Supplication  to  Heaven,  and  God  delay’d 
not  to  give  them  Food  ;  for  there  fell  a  great 
Storm  of  Flail  in  their  Camp,  and  the  nest 
Morning  ic  rained  Manna  upon  the  Earth, 
which  was  continued  for  forty  Years;  daring 
the  time  the  Hebrews  remain’d  in  the  De~ 

fert* 
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fert.  The  People  were  prefentîy  furpriTd 
when  they  beheld  the  Earth  all  cover’d  with 
a  kind  of  Grain  they  were  Strangers  to. 
And  the  Scripture  informs  us,  that  not  know¬ 
ing  what  it  was,  they  cried  out  with  Admi¬ 
ration,  Man  hu  !  Quid  eft  hoc  !  What  is  this  ! 
But  Mofes  told  them  it  was  the  Bread  of 
God  that  was  fent  from  Heaven,  and  ap¬ 
pointed  them  to  come  every  Morning  before 
Sun- rife,  to  gather  this  divine  Food;  be- 
caufe,  when  the  Day  was  advanc’d,  there 
was  not  time  to  gather  the  Manna ,  which 
melted  away  after  the  riling  of  the  Sun. 

But  the  Jewifh,  as  well  as  the  Chriflian 
Interpreters,  do  not  agree  about  a  great  ma¬ 
ny  Paffages  relating  to  this  Manna.  They  are 
divided  about  the  Etymology  of  the  Word 
Manna:  Some  will  have  it  that  it  comes 
from  the  Hebrew  Word  Man  hu ,  which  the 
Jews  pronounc’d  when  they  faw  the  Earth 
cover’d  with  little  white  Grain  or  Seeds 
which  fell  during  the  Night  ;  neverthelefs 
lèverai  others,  of  which  number  Buxtorf  is 
one,  fay,  that  the  Word  Manna  lignifies  Food 
prepar’d,  as  if  he  fhould  fay,  the  Food  which 
God  had  prepar’d  for  his  People*  Several 
maintain  that  this  Manna  was  the  fame  with 
the  purging  Manna  now  us’d  in  Phy lick  ; 
that  is  to  fay,  a  Liquor  which  falls  in  the 
Nature  of  Dew,  and  which  is  congeal’d  in¬ 
to  little  Grains,  like  thofe  of  Coriander.  Va - 
iejius  Phyfician  to  the  Emperor  Charles  the 
Fifth,  is  of  this  Opinion.  Cornelius  à  La¬ 
pide,  who  was  a  very  learned  Jew,  faid,  in  his 
Commentary  upon  Exodus,  that  he  had  feen 
in  Poland  little  Seeds  like  Millet,  fomething 
long  and  reddifh,  which  fell,  during  the  fe- 
rene  Nights,  in  June  and  July,  and  that  they 
eat  it  when  boiled;  it  having  the  fameTafie 
as  that  made  from  the  Panix.  And  I  have 
been  confirm’d  in  this  by  a  Friend  of  mine, 
who  was  a  long  time  in  Poland ,  efpecially 
on  the  Side  of  Silefta,  where  this  DewT  falls 
plentifully.  And  1  am  allur’d,  having  alfo 
feen  on  the  Heights  of  D  auphiny ,  at  the  Foot 
of  the  Mountain  of  Geneva,  about  four  a- 
Clock  in  the  Morning,  a  large  Quantity  of 
this  Manna,  which  1  have  taken  prefently, 
or  at  firfi  Sight,  for  a  Seed;  but  after  having 
tailed  it,  I  found,  by  its  fweet  fugary  Talle, 
that  it  was  a  Dew  like  that  fpoke  of  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures  ;  for  as  foon  as  the  Sun  was 
rup.3  it  diffolv’dL 
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Thofe  which  hold  that  the  Manna  with 
which  God  fed  the  Jews  in  the  Defert,  was 
not  the  lame  with  that  us’d  in  Phyfick,  fay, 
that  that  which  purges  mull  weaken  and  can¬ 
not  nourifh  ;  but  Vojftus  anfwers  this  Diffi¬ 
culty,  and  fays  that  the  Manna  differs  not  at 
all  in  its  Nature,  but  as  to  its'  Accidents, 
from  that  us’d  in  Phyfick  ;  and  this  Diffe¬ 
rence  arifes  from  the  Preparation  which  the 
Angels  made  in  fweetning  and  purging  this 
Dew  from  the  groffer  Parts,  that  the  com¬ 
mon  Manna  is  loaded  with,  in  order  to 
make  Bread  of  it  by  boiling,  as  they  do 
by  that  which  falls  in  Poland  in  the  Months 
of  June  and  July .  We  fee  Men  daily  who 
make  their  Food  out  of  ftrong  Poifons  by  a 
continued  Cufiom  and  Habit  ;  and  Wine 
that  fhall  be  agreeable  to  Perlons  when  fick, 
(hall  be  offenfive  to  the  very  fame  Perfons 
when  well.  Valeftus  does  not  doubt  in  the 
lead  but  that  the  Manna  in  the  Deferts  did 
directly  purge  the  Hebrews ,  who  were  re¬ 
plete  with  grofs  Humours,  which  they  col- 
le£led  by  the  Ufe  of  Garlick,  Leeks  and 
Onions,  of  which  they  fed  during  their  A- 
bode  in  Egypt;  and  after  they  had  been  du¬ 
ly  purged,  that  the  Manna  became  nutritive, 
efpecially  after  having  been  prepar’d  or  pu¬ 
rified  by  the  Angels  ;  for  it  is  exprefly  faid 
in  Pfalm  lxxviii.  ver.  23,  24,  and  if.  God 
commanded  the  Clouds  from  on  high,  and  he 
opened  the  Doors  of  Heaven,  and  had  rained 
down  Manna  upon  them  to  eat,  and  had  given 
them  of  the  Corn  of  Heaven  :  Man  did  eat 
Angels  Food.  And  this  Explication  appears 
very  agreeable  to  the  Hebrew  Word  Manna , 
which  fignifies  Nourifhment,  or  Food  pre¬ 
par’d  ;  as  it  is  infer’d  from  the  3 ill  Verfe  of 
the  nth  Chapter  of  Exodus ,  where  it  is  faid, 
And  the  T aft e  of  Manna  was  like  IVafers  made 
with  Honey. 

2.  Of  Manna. 

H  AT  which  we  call  and  fell 
now  by  the  Name  of  Manna,  Pomet . 
is  a  white  cryfialline  Liquor  that 
flows  without  Incifion,  and  wrIth  the  Incifion 
that  is  made  upon  wild  and  domeftick  Allies, 
which  the  Italians  call  Fraxini  and  Qrni,  that 
grow  plentifully  in  Calabria ,  Sicily ,  but  chief¬ 
ly  at  Galliopoli ,  from  whence  almoft  all  the 
Manna  we  now  fell  is  brought.. 

■We 
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We  fell  lèverai  Kinds  by  the  Name  of  Gala* 
Irian  Manna;  The  firft  and  bed  Sort  is  the 
Manna  of  Mount,  St.  Angelo,  but  that  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  begot,  and  very  little  demand¬ 
ed  by  People  who  do  not  underfland  it  :  The 
fécond  is  the  Sicilian  Manna,  which  is  ufually 
white,  dry,  and  teary,  but  very  Subjedi  to  be 
foil  of  Chefnut  or  Fig-leaves.  The  third 
Sort  of  Manna,  is  that  which  is  improperly 
N  call’d  Brianfon  Manna ,  which  is  dry'd  from  a 
white  Matter  that  is  decay’d  and  very  apt  to 
be  full  of  Dirt. 

The  Arabians  look’d  upon  Manna  to  be  a 
Sort  of  airy  Honey,  or  a  Dew  that  falls  from 
the  Heavens  :  And  this  was  a  common  re¬ 
ceived  Opinion  for  many  Ages;  but  An¬ 
gelas  Sala,  and  Bartholomews  ab  Urbe  veteri 
two  Francifcan  Friars;  who  in  iyqy,  pub- 
lifh’d  Commentaries  upon  Mefve,  were  the 
firfl  that  I  know  of  that  in  their  Writings 
affirmed  Manna  to  be  truly  the  concreted 
Juice  of  the  Affi-Tree,  as  well  the  common 
as  of  the  Wild,  generally  call’d  Quickbean. 
Donatas  Antonias  ab  alto  mari ,  a  Phyfician 
and  Philofoper  of  Naples,  who  flouriffi’d 
about  the  Year  1685g  has  confirmed  this  Opi¬ 
nion,  by  feveral  Obfervations. 

For  firft,  having  cover’d  Affi-Trees  for 
feveral  Days  and  Nights  together  all  over 
clofe  with  Sheets ,  fo  that  no  Dew  con’d 
poffibly  come  at  them  ;  yet  he  has  found 
Manna  upon  thefe  Trees  fo  cover’d,  under 
the  Sheets  when  at  the  fame  Time  not  the 
lead  Sign  or  Impreffion  of  any  Dew  or  Ho¬ 
ney  was  to  be  feen,  upon  the  upper  Part  of 
the  Sheets,  idly ,  All  thofe  who  make  it 
their  Bufinefs  to  gather  Manna ,  freely  own 
and  confefs  that  it  drops  out  again  of  the 
fame  Places  of  the  Trees,  from  whence  it 
was  before  taken  ,  and  by  degrees  coagu¬ 
lates  with  the  Heat  of  the  Sun.  3 dly.  In 
the  Trunks  of  the  Affi-Trees,  little  Bladders 
or  as  it  were  Blitters  are  often  obferved,  or 
rife  near  the  Bark,  which  are  fill’d  with  a 
Liquor  of  a  white  Colour  and  fweet  Tatte, 
which  afterwards  thickening,  is  turn’d  into  a 
very  good  Sort  of  Manna .  4 thly.  The  very 
fame  Liquor  flows  out  of  the  Bark  of  the 
Affi  when  it  is  wounded  r^and  it  is  very  ob* 
fervable,  that  Graffioppers  and  other  fmall 
In  feds ,  very  often  bore  through  the  Bark 
of  this  Free,  that  they  may  fuck  this  fweet 
Tear  ;  and  when  they  nave  left  ir5  the  Manna  * 


fweats  out  of  the  fmall  Wounds  that  they 
have  made,  y  thly.  Wild  Affies  being  cut 
down  by  Coopers  on  Purpofe  to  make  Hoops 
for  Wine- Veffels,  it  often  happens  that  no 
fmall  Quantity  of  Manna  flows  cut  of  their 
Stocks  and  Boughs,  being  cloven  or  fplit 
lengthways,  and  expos’d  to  the  Heat  of  the 
Sun.  6thly,  Such  as  are  employ’d  in  the 
making  of  Charcoal,  confidently  allure  us, 
That  they  have  often  obferv’d  Manna  fweat 
out  of  the  Affi- wood,  after  it  has  been  kind¬ 
led  and  thrown  into  the  Fire. 

The  fame  Author  further  takes  Notice 
that  the  fame  Trees  yield  Manna  every  Year, 
but  not  all  of  them  indifferently  ;  upon  which 
Account  there  are  a  great  many  that  make 
it  their  Bufinefs  for  the  fake  of  Gain ,  to 
bring  up  thefe  Trees:  Yet  there  are  in  thefe 
Places  Trees  of  the  fame  Kind,  that  afford 
no  Manna.  Moreover  the  fame  Author  tells 
us,  that  the  Manna  runs  chiefly  out  of  that 
Part  where  the  Footftalks  of  the  Leaves  are 
inferted  into  the  Branches;  for  in  thefe  Parts 
the  Veffels  being  thinner  and  finer,  are 
the  more  eafily  divided  ;  wherefore  he  does 
with  very  good  Reafon  obferve,  that  Manna 
never  drops  out  of  the  Leaves  of  this  Tree, 
unlefs  it  is  at  Noon,  or  about  the  hotteff 
Time  of  the  Day;  becaufe  there  is  a  large 
Degree  of  Heat  required  for  the  fetching  of 
this  juice  out  of  its  proper  Veffels,  and  con¬ 
veying  or  tranflatifig  it  unto  the  difiant 
Leaves.  In  the  Kingdom  of  Naples  and  Si¬ 
cily,  Manna  naturally  flows  and  drops  out 
of  the  Leaves  of  the  aforefaid  Trees  under 
the  Form  of  a  clear  Liquor,  and  afterwards 
thickens  and  becomes  a  little  hard;  but  efpe- 
dally  in  the  Month  of  June,  when  the  Wea¬ 
ther  is  very  hot  and  dry  ;  next  Day  with  a 
Knife  they  fcrape  and  pick  it  off' the  Leaves, 
left  it  ffiould  be  diffolv’d  and  wattl’d  away  by 
the  falling  of  Rains,  or  theMoiftnefs  and 
Dampnefs  of  Air;  then  they  carefully  put  it 
up  in  Veffels,  well  glared  ;  and  after  that 
they  expofe  it  to  the  Fleat  of  the  Sun,  till 
fiich -Time  as  it  will  not  flick,  nor  cleave 
any  more  to  the  Fingers  ;  otherwise  it  wou’d 
melt  and  lofe  its  whitenefs. 

Manna  flows  fpontaneoufly  from  the  21ft  of 
3&»<?totheEnd  of  July,  unlefs  Rains  happen 
tofall;  after  the  Month oijaly,  the  Country 
People  or  Peafants  make  an  incition  into  the 
Bark  of  the  Affi-Tree,  even  to  the  Wood  ; 
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from  whence  the  Liquor  of  Mama  continues 
to  flow  and  drop,  from  Noon  time  to  fix  a 
Clock  in  the  Evening  incefifantly,  which  af¬ 
terwards  runs  together  into  thick  Lumps,  or 
Clots,  but  of  a  darkifh  Colour.  This  fpon- 
taneous  Manna ,  by  the  Italians  is  call’d 
Manna  Di  fronda,  upon  Account  that  it  drops 
from  the  Leaves  of  the  Afh-Tree,  like  fweat 
in  the  Dog-Days  or  bleat  of  Summer.  But 
that  Sort  of  concreted  Manna ,  that  proceeds 
from  the  Bark  of  thofe  Trees  being  wounded, 
is  call’d  by  the  Italians ,  Sporfatella  and  Stoi- 
fata ,  or  Manna  Dicorpa.  This  Opinion  of 
Altomarus  has  been  defended  by  Gropius ,  La~ 
bellius  Cafàlpinus ,  Gojîæus ,  Cornelius  Confen - 
Boccone ,  and  others;  who  have  given 
more  Credit  to  their  Eyes,  than  to  Authority. 

Manna  is  approv’d  of,  when  it  is  fat  and 
a  little  clear,  of  a  fweet  Tafle  like  Sugar, 
which  is  biting  to  the  Tongue.  Chufie  that 
which  is  frefh  and  light,  from  a  white  Co¬ 
lour  inclining  to  be  a  little  brown,  and  when 
the  Clots  or  Lumps,  being  broken,  look  as 
If  they  were  fprinkled  wTith  Syrup.  That  is 
to  be  rejected  which  is  dry,  and  as  it  were 
fpungy,  without  any  manner  of  biting  Tafle; 
and  that  is  good  for  nothing,  that  is  naufeous, 
Impure  and  adulterated. 

The  Calabrian  Manna  is  e deem’d  ;  but  be- 
fides  that,  there  is  a  Sort  of  it  fold  in  the 
Shops,  call’d  the  Larch  or  Brianfon  Manna ; 
becaufe  it  flows  from  Larch  Trees  growing 
nigh  Brianfon  in  Dauphzny,  but  little  us’d  be¬ 
caufe  it  is  much  inferior  to  the  Neapolitan 
Manna.  Calabrian  Manna  purges  moderately, 
from  one  Ounce  to  two  or  three;  it  allays 
the  Acrimony  of  the  Humours,  and  is  very 
nfefui  in  bilious  diftempers,  and  others  attend¬ 
ed  with  Inflammations,  fuch  as  the  Hacmor- 
rhoides,  Pleurify  and  Peripneumony.  It  is 
feldom  prefcrib’d  dry,  or  by  itfelf,  but  very 
often  in  Potions,  As  for  Example  :  T ake 
an  Ounce  or  two  of  this  Manna ,  and  diffolve 
It  in  five  or  fix  Ounces  of  warm  Water,  Broth, 
Whey ,  or  the  like;  to  which  you  may  add, 
if  you  pleafe,  an  Ounce  of  Syrup  of  Suc¬ 
cory  with  Rhubarb,  of  Rofes  purgative  or 
Violets,  for  a  Dofe.  When  Patients  are  af- 
flidfed  with  vomiting  or  a  Difpofition  to  it, 
take  of  Calabrian  Manna  two  or  three  Oun¬ 
ces,  Tartar  Emetick  eight  or  ten  Grains,  dif¬ 
folve  them  in  a  Quart  of  Whey,  and  let  the 
Patient  drink  this  by  Cup  fulls,  now  and  then 
taking  a  little  warm  Broth  betwixt. 


of  DRUGGS. 

Monfieur  C haras  and  others  fikewife  agree, 
that  the  true  Manna  is  not  found  upon  all 
Plants,  Trees,  Rocks,  and  Earths  promif- 
cuoufly  as  fome  believe,  but  only  upon  the 
ordinary  Fraxinus  or  Afh-Tree,  and  upon  the 
Or  nus  or  wild  Afh.  That  it  isv  gather’d  from 
the  Afh  or  wild  Afh  is  evident  ;  for  that  upon 
fome  large  Tears,  the  very  print  of  the  Leaf 
upon  which  they  grow  is  to  be  feen  ,  and 
oftentimes  Afh-tree  Leaves  are  found  mix’d 
with  it. 

That  which  comes  from  the  Body  of  the 
Afh,  and  iffues  voluntarily  and  freely,  as  al- 
fo  from  the  biggeft  Branches  of  the  Tree,  is 
the  purefi  and  fairefl,  and  comes  forth  in  a 
cryflalline  Liquor,  beginning  to  diflill  in  J une , 
forming  it  felf  into  Tears  bigger,  or  lefifer, 
as  the  Part  of  the  Tree  is  more  or  lefs  full 
of  it;  this  is  gather’d,  the  next  Day  after  it 
is  diftill’d  forth,  for  in  that  fpace  of  Time  it 
hardens  by  little  and  little,  and  becomes 
white;  this  if  it  fliou’d  meet  with  Rain  and 
Wet,  will  melt  and  come  to  nothing.  They 
take  the  Bark  from  it  with  a  thin  pointed 
Knife,  putting  it  into  glazed  earthen  Pots 
or  Pans,  then  fpreading  it  upon  white  Paper, 
they  expofe  it  to  the  Sun,  till  it  ceafes  to 
flick  to  the  Fingers,  left  it  fhould  diffolve  by 
Addition  of  any  fuperfluous  Moiflure,  and 
lofe  its  Whitenefs:  This  gathering  continues 
about  fix  Weeks. 

In  the  next  Place  is  that  which  is  forced, 
which  is  drawn  forth  when  the  former  Manna 
ceafes  to  flow  voluntarily  :  They  wound  the 
Bark  of  the  Trunks  to  the  Wood  it  felf  with 
fharp  Inftruments,  and  fo  from  Noon  till 
Evening  you  will  fee  the  Manna  flow  from 
thofe  Wounds  which  is  fometimes  clotted 
together  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Tree,  like 
little  Sticks  of  Wax.  This  they  gather  the 
next  Day  after  the  wounding,  and  it  is  yel¬ 
lower  than  the  former,  and  therefore  not  fo 
much  efieem’d,  being  apt  to  grow  brown 
if  kept  any  Time,  yet  nothing  lefs  Pur¬ 
gative. 

Thirdly,  there  is  Manna  of  the  Leaf.  This 
flows  voluntary  from  the  Leaf  or  Leaves 
of  the  Afh  like  little  Drops  of  Water,  and 
appears  in  the  Nature  of  a  Sweat  upon  the 
nervous  Part  of  the  Leaf,  during  the  Heat  of 
the  Day,  and  extends  it  felf  ail  over  the 
Leaf;  but  the  Drops  are  bigger  at  the  Stalk, 
than  at  the  End  or  Point  of  the  Leaf,  and 
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harden  and  become  white  in  the  Sun  as  the 
Former,  being  fomething  larger  than  Grains 
of  Wheat*  In  Augufl  the  great  Leaves  of 
the  Aih  will  be  to  loaden  with  theie  Drops, 
as  if  they  were  covered  with  Snow:  This  is 
as  purgative  as  any  of  the  Red. 

Manna  is  an  excellent  purge  for  Children, 
and  others  that  are  of  weak  Confticutions, 
and  abound  with  fharp  Salt  Humours  ;  it  is 
temperate,  inclining  to  Heat,  mollifies  or  fof- 
tens  the  Throat  and  Wind-Pipe,  opens  Ob- 
ftrudtions  of  the  Bread,  Lungs,  and  other 
Bowels,  purges  watry  Humours  and  keeps 
the  Belly  Liable;  being  art  excellent  Thing 
for  fach  as  are  apt  to  be  Coftive.  Hoffman 
fays,  it  ought  nut  to  be  given  crude,  but 
boiled  in  fome  proper  Vehicles,  not  being  lefs 
flatulent  than  Caffia,  and  therefore  fhou’d  not 
be  adminiflrcd  without  Corre&ives  ;  it  is 
adulterated  with  Sugar  Penids  roll’d  in  Leaves 
of  Herbs,  as  alfo  mix’d  with  Sena,  &c. 

There  is  a  Spirit  of  Manna  made  by  Di- 
ftillation  in  a  Retort.  Mr.  Charas' s  Spirit  of 
Manna  is  prepared  thus:  Put  Manna  into  a 
Retort,  filling  it  two  Parts  in  three  full, 
didill  in  Sand;  firft,  with  a  gentle  Fire,  then 
increafing  by  Degrees  ;  didill  to  Drynefs,  co- 
hobate  tht  Liquor  and  repeat  the  Didillation, 
fo  will  you  have  a  fpirituous  Water  contain¬ 
ing  all  the  Bed  of  the  Manna ,  which  is  not 
only  an  excellent  Sudorifick,  buta  wonder¬ 
ful  Specifick  againft  all  Sorts  of  Agues  or 
intermitting  Fevers,  giving  it  at  the  Begin¬ 
ning  of  the  Fit;  Dofe  from  two  Drams  or 
more  in  Carduus  Water.  Schroder's  Spirit  of 
Manna  is  thus  made,  diffolve  Manna  in  May 
Dew ,  and  cohobate  till  it  fubiimes  to  the 
Head  of  the  Alembick  like  Snow;  fo  the 
Mercury  of  the  Manna  being  brought  to  the 
fluid  Nature  of  a  Spirit,  becomes  a  Solutive 
for  Minerals. 

\ 

3.  Of  Brianfon  Manna, 

THE  Manna  of  Brianfon  is  a  white  dry 
Manna ,  but  as  it  is  of  no  Ufe  and  little 
of  it  fold,  I  fhall  therefore  not  dwell  long 
upon  this  Subjed,  This  Manna  flows  from 
the  large  Branches  of  the  Larix  or  Larch - 
Tree ,  for  which  Reafon  it  is  call’d  Manna 
Lartcaa ,  and  it  is  to  be  met  with  plentifully 
in  the  Hills  of  Dauphiny ,  efpecially  about 
Brianfon ,  from  whence  it  takes  its  Name, 


Befides  the  Brianfon  Manna,  there  are  other 
Sorts  ;  the  fcarceft  and  mod  valuable  of 
which  is  the  Maftich  Manna  from  the  Le¬ 
vant  ,  or  that  of  Syria:  This  is  a  Manna , 
which  in  Colour  comes  near  that  of  Calabria, 
and  is  in  Grains  like  Maftich,  whence  it  was 
fo  call’d;  this  flows  from  the  Cedars  of  Le- 
banon ,  as  hath  been  obferv’d  before. 

This  Manna  is  very  fcarce  in  France : 
tho’  I  have  feen  about  three  Ounces,  which 
was  affirm’d  to  me  to  be  true,  which  was 
of  the  Colour  and  Figure  already  defcrib’d^ 
of  the  Tafteof  a  Ratjin ,  bitter  and  unplea- 
fant  :  As  Fuchfius  fays  the  Peafants  of  Mount 
Lebanon  eat  it.  This  Variety  of  Taftes  pro¬ 
bably  proceeds  from  its  Age,  or  the  Change 
of  the  Climate:  The  People  of  Mexico  eat  it 
as  we  do  Bread. 

4.  Of  Liquid  Manna, 

THE  Liquid  Manna ,  is  a  white  Mann  à 
that  is  glewy  like  white  Honey;  it  is 
to  be  met  with  upon  certain  Plants  garnifh’d 
with  Leaves  of  a  whitifh  green,  of  the  Size 
of  that  Weed  that  grows  plentifully  among 
their  Vines  in  Perjia ,  and  about  Aleppo  and 
Grand  Cairo ,  whither  it  is  brought  in  Pots, 
and  fold  to  the  Inhabitants,  ;  who  ufe  it,  as 
we  do  Calabrian  Manna * 

This  Liquor  is  very  rare  in  France.  In  the 
Year  1683,  a  Friend  of  mine  who  had  been 
in  Turkey ,  made  me  a  Prefent  of  about  four 
Ounces,  which  I  keep  to  this  Day,  and 
which  was  when  given  me,  according  to  the 
Defcrîption  I  have  made  of  it;  but  as  Time 
deftroys  all  Things,  the  Colour  is  chang’d 
to  a  grey,  and  it  is  become  a  Syrup  of  a 
good  Confidence,  and  of  a  reddifh  brown; 
and  that  which  is  mod  remarkable,  is,  that 
the  Tafte  is  Sweet,  Sugar-like  and  pleafant, 
and  that  it  is  not  turn’d  Sharp. 

There  is  to  be  met  with,  befides,  in  the 
Afia  major,  upon  feveral  Trees  like  the 
Oak,  a  liquid  Manna ,  efpecially  near  0f- 
mus ,  whence  it  is  brought  into  the  Towns 
in  Goat  Skins,  where  they  make  fo  confi- 
derable  a  Trade  of  it  as  to  tranfport  it  to 
Goa :  This  Manna  is  of  the  fame  Figure  and 
Colour  with  the  former  >  only  that  It  will 
not  keep  fo  long. 
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Manna  is  a  white  or  yellow i(h 
Lemery.  concrete  Juice ,  which  inclines 
much  to  the  Nature  of  Sugar  or 
Honey,  melting  or  dififolving  ealily  in  Wa¬ 
ter,  of  a  fweet  Honey  Tade,  and  a  faint  weak 
Smell  ;  it  flows  either  with  Incifion,  or  with¬ 
out,  in  the  Natureof  a  Gum,  from  theTrunk 
and  large  Branches  and  Leaves  of  the  Afti- 
Tree,  both  wild  and  cultivated. 

The  fined:  and  mod  pure  Manna  flows 
without  Incifion  in  June  July,  when  the 
Sun  is  the  hotted;  it  drops  in  crydalline  or 
fine  tranfparent  Tears,  altnoft  like  Gum 
Maftich  ,  fome  larger  and  fome  lefs,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Nature  of  the  Soil  and  the  Trees 
that  it  grows  upon.  In  a  Day’s  Time  it  har¬ 
dens  by  the  Heat  and  grows  white,  unlefs  it 
happens  to  rain  that  Day,  for  then  it  is  all 
fpoil’d.  They  take  it  from  the  Place  when 
it  is  condens’d,  and  dry  in  the  Sun  again, 
to  render  it  whiter  and  fitter  for  Carriage. 

The  fécond  Sort  of  Manna  is  taken  from 
the  fame  Trees  in  Auguft  and  September. 
When  the  Heat  of  the  Sun  begins  to  decreafe, 
then  they  make  Incitions  into  the  Bark  of 
the  Afh-Trees,  and  there  flows  a  Juice  which 
condenfes  into  Manna,  as  the  fir  ft  Sort;  there 
runs  a  greater  Quantity  than  the  firti,  but  it 
is  yellower  and  lefs  pure;  they  remove  it 
from  the  Tree  and  dry  it  in  the  Sun.  In 
rainy  or  dripping  Years,  they  make  very 
little  Manna  from  the  Trees;  becaufe  it  li¬ 
quefies  and  fpoils  by  the  Wet,  which  is  the 
Reafon  that  fome  Years  the  Manna  is  dearer 
than  others.  Pomet  difiinguifhes  the  Manna 
into  three  Sorts,  which  have  been  defcrib’d 
in  their  proper  Places. 

When  Manna  is  kept  it  lofes  much  of  its 
Beauty,  and  does  not  lofe  a  little  of  its  Vir¬ 
tue.  Several  People  believe  that  the  older 
it  is  the  more  purgative  it  grows,  which  I 
cannot  at  all  underiland,  and  therefore  ad- 
vife  you  not  to  ufe  the  red  or  brown  de- 
cay’d  and  foft  Manna ,  which  fometimes  you 
meet  with  at  the  Druggifts,  but  take  the 
pureft  you  can  meet  with  :  It  is  a  gentle 
Purger  and  proper  for  the  Head,  from  an 
Ounce  to  two  Ounces.  The  Word  Manna 
comes  from  the  Hebrew  Word  Man,  which 
fignifies  a  Kind  of  Bread,  or  fomething  to 
eat;  for  it  has  been  received  among  the  An¬ 
cients,  that  the  Manna  was  a  Dew  of  the  Air 
condens’d  «pan  certain  Calabrian  Plants,  re* 


fembling  that  which  God  rained  down  upofi 
the  Ifraelites  in  the  Defart  for  Food. 

f .  Of  Gamboge,  or  Gum  Gutta, 

G  Urn  Gut  ta ,  or  Gutta  Gamba ,  p 
Gamboge ,  Gamandra  or  Peru¬ 
vian  Gum ,  is  a  Gum  that  flows  from  the 
Trunk  of  a  creeping  Plant,  that  is  of  fuch 
a  particular  Nature,  that  it  has  neither 
Leaves,  nor  Flower,  nor  Fruit:  And  pro¬ 
duces  nothing  but  a  Quantity  of  prickly  or 
thorny  Branches,  which  arife  one  among 
another,  according  to  the  Figure  reprefenteU 
in  the  Plate. 

The  People  of  Siam ,  and  the  adjacent 
Countries,  cut  the  thick  T runk  of  the  Plant  ; 
from  whence  proceeds  an  infpifiate  milky 
Juice  of  a  moderate  Confidence,  which  af¬ 
ter  its  being  left  fometime  in  the  Air,  thick¬ 
ens  and  grows  yellow,  and  then  the  People 
roll  it  up  like  Pafle,  and  afterwards  make  it 
in  Cakes  as  we  have  it  brought  to  us.  The 
Peafants  about  Odia  or  India  the  Capital  of 
Siam ,  bring  it  to  Market  to  fell,  as  our  Coui> 
try  People  bring  Butter. 

It  is  mod  commonly  brought  into  Europe 
from  Peru  and  China ,  and  other  Places  of  the 
Eajl ,  being  of  a  pure  fine  Body  like  Aloes , 
but  of  the  Colour  of  the  find!  Turmerick, 
being  a  good  yellow  inclining  to  an  Orange 
Colour,  without  Rubbifh  or  Filth  in  it,  fine 
and  clean  in  round  Rolls  or  Cakes,  and 
eafily  diffolving  in  Water,  being  almofi  all 
of  it  Tin&ure.  That  it  abounds  with  Sul¬ 
phur  plainly  appears,  not  only  by  the  chy- 
mical  Kefolution  of  it,  whereby  a  large 
Quantity  of  Oil  is  extracted  from  it;  but 
alfo  from  that  bloody  Colour,  which  the 
Solution  acquires,  when  Lime-Water,  is 
pour’d  upon  it;  feeing  the  very  fame  Colour 
will  be  produc’d  in  Lime-Water,  if  you  boil 
common  Sulphur  or  Brimdone  along  with 
it;  and  that  Gum  Gutta  is  not  altogether 
deditute  of  a  pungent  or  fharp  Salr,  man!» 
fedly  appears  by  its  producing  a  greenifh 
Colour,  quite  different  from  that  of  a  red 
upon  the  blue  Paper. 

Gamboge  ought  to  be  chofen  of  a  bright 
yellow  Colour  a  little  inclining  to  red, clean 
and  free  from  Sand,  and  which  being  chew’d 
dyes  the  Spittle  of  a  yellow  Colour,  and 
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being  held  to  the  Flame  of  a  Candle,  is  apt 
to  take  Fire.  It  is  prefcrib’d  crude  or  un¬ 
prepared ,  from  three  Grains  to  fix  or  ten; 
but  it  will  do  better  in  a  Magiflery  as  follows  : 
Take  what  Quantity  you  pleafe  of  Gam¬ 
boge ,  difTolve  it  in  Spirit  of  Wine  tartariVd, 
then  pouring  Water  upon  it,  a  Powder  of  a 
noble  yellow  Colour  will  precipitate  or  fall 
to  the  Bottom:  This  is  given  from  fix  to 
ten  Grains  by  it  felf,  or  in  an  Ounce  of  Pulp 
of  CaJJia  for  a  Bolus.  Others  difTolve  it  in 
Vineagar  or  Spirit  of  Sulphur  ox  Vitriol,  and 
fo  make  an  Extradh  Gum  Gutta  is  us’d  in  the 
Catholick  Extrad  o f  Sennertus,  in  the  chola- 
gog  Extraft  of  Rnlfinchius ,  in  the  hydropick 
Pills  of  Bontius ,  in  the  hydragogick  Eleduary 
of  Mr.  Charas.  Lafilv,  the  Pills  of  Gutta 
Gamandra  of  the  London  Difpenfatory  bor¬ 
row  their  Names  from  it. 

This  was  doubtlefs,  the  Gum  Monardus 
us’d  againft  the  Gout:  It  both  vomits  and 
purges  admirably,  carries  off  watery  Hu¬ 
mours,  and  is  chiefly  us’d  again!!  Dropfies, 
Cachexia’s,  Gouts,  Scabs  and  Itch.  Rolfin - 
chius  fays,  it  fuffices  to  give  this  Gum  crude, 
being  finely  powder’d  and  fprinkled  with 
Spirit  or  Oil  of  Annifeed,  and  To  dry’d 
again.  ’Tis  an  incomparable  and  beneficial 
Cathartick  for  purging  ferous  and  watery 
Humours,  and  may  be  given  to  a  Scruple  in 
Subfiance  in  firong  Confiitutions. 

There  is  a  yellow  fiaining  Colour  to  wafh 
Maps  and  Pi&ures  with,  made  of  this  Cam- 
boge.  Take  an  Ounce  thereof  and  put  it  in 
Water  enough  to  difTolve  it,  and  it  makes  a 
good  Colour  for  Pen  or  Pencil;  if  you  add 
a  little  Gum-Arabick,  it  will  be  fo  much 
the  better;  being  diffolved  likewife  in  clear 
Spring  Water,  it  yields  a  very  beautiful  and 
tranfparent  yellow  by  the  Addition  of  a  little 
Allum  to  it,  which  will  both  brighten  and 
firengthen  the  Colour. 

Gummi  Gutta ,  Gutta  Gamba 
Lemery.  Gutta  Gamandra ,  &c,  or  Gamboge 
is  a  refinous  Gum  brought  us 
from  India  in  large  Rolls  or  Cakes  that  are 
hard,  but  brittle  and  extreamly  yellow  :  The 
Gum  flows  by  Incifion  from  a  Sort  of  thorny 
creeping  Shrub,  that  runs  up  a  Height,  and 
winds  itfelf  about  any  neighbouring  Trees: 
The  Trunk  of  it  is  thicker  than  a  Man’s 
Arm;  and  the  Indians  by  cutting  of  it,  gain 
a  concreted  Juice,  which  being  of  the  Con- 


fiftence  of  a  Pafie,  they  mould  into  what 
Form  they  pleafe.  Some  Authors  hold  that 
the  Plant  which  produces  this  Gum,  is  a 
Kind  of  Lathyris ,  and  that  the  Leaves  are  as 
thick  as  thofe  of  the  Barba  Jovis,  or  the 
greater  Houfeleek.  It  ought  to  be  chofe 
dry,  hard,  brittle,  clean  and  of  a  deep  Co¬ 
lour:  It  purges  firongly  upwards  and  down¬ 
wards,  and  ignorant  People  fhould  not  be  too 
bufie  with  it. 

6  Of  Gum-Arabick. 

THE  Gum-Arabick,  Theban,  B  a-  p 

bylonijh ,  or  the  Egyptian  Thorn  ome  « 
call’d  Acacia ,  which  is  the  Name  of  the 
Trees  which  produce  it,  is  a  whitifli,  tranfpa¬ 
rent  Gum ,  which  flows  from  feveral  little 
Trees  that  are  very  prickly,  whofe  Leaves 
are  fo  fmall,  ’twou’d  be  difficult  to  count 
them,  and  that  grow  in  the  Happy  Arabia^ 
from  whence  it  is  call’d  the  Arabian  Gum » 
This  is  brought  to  France  by  the  Way  of 
Marfeilles  :  But  fince  the  Gum  Senega  has  been 
brought  us,  the  true  Gum-Arabick  is  become 
fo  fcarce  at  Paris ,  that  you  can  hardly  meet 
with  any. 

Chufe  fuch  as  is  white,  clear,  tranfparent, 
and  the  dryeft  and  large!!  Drops  that  can  be 
got,  efpecially  for  Treacle,  which  is  the 
chief  Ufe  of  it.  This  Gum  is  us’d  with  good 
Succefs  for  feveral  infirmities  of  the  Lungs, 
and  to  foften  the  Sharpnefs  of  Coughs;  for 
which  Reafon  feveral  People  make  it  the 
Bafis  of  the  Liquorice  Juice,  efpecially  at 
Blois ,  tho’  very  improperly  ;  not  only  becaufe 
it  will  not  anfwer,  but  becaufe  they  pay 
dearer  for  that  which  is  worth  nothing,  and 
where  they  ufe  Gum-Arabick ,  there  they  like¬ 
wife  ufe  Senega  Gum . 

Gummi ,  Arabicum ,  Thebaicum , 
Babylonicum ,  Achantinum ,  Sarace -  Lemery » 
nicum ,  is  a  Gum  that-  is  brought 
to  us  in  large  Tears,  or  white  Pieces,  in¬ 
clining  fometimes  towards  a  yellow,  clear 
tranfparent,  and  glewy  in  the  Mouth,  with¬ 
out  manifefl  Tafte  :  It  flows  by  Incifion 
from  a  little  thorny  Tree,  call’d  Acacia . 
This  is  a  noble  Tree  growing  in  Egypt ,  and 
cultivated  in  feveral  Gardens  of  Europe ,  ha¬ 
ving  Sprigs  and  fpreading  Roots,  and  a  T runk 
riling  fix  Fathom  Height,  folid,  full  of  Bran- 
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ehes  and  Boughs,  arm’d  with  ftrong  and 
üiff  Thorns  or  Prickles;  the  Leaves  are 
fmall  and  fine,  growing  by  Couples  on  each 
Side  of  a  Nerve  or  Rib,  that  is  two  Inches 
long  :  The  Thorns  or  Prickles  are  of  a 
bright  green  Colour,  a  quarter  of  an  Inch 
long,  and  the  twelfth  Part  of  an  Inch  broad  ; 
out  of  whofe  Wings  the  Flowers  come  forth 
In  round  Heads,  refiing  upon  a  Foot-fialk 
an  Inch  long  ;  they  are  of  a  golden  Colour, 
iingle  leav’d,  of  a  fragrant  Smell  ;  and  from 
a  fmall  narrow  Pipe,  enlarging  themfelves 
to  a  wide  mouth’d  Cup  with  five  Notches, 
adorn’d  in  the  middle  with  a  numerous 
Train  of  Threads,  or  fmall  Chives,  and 
a  Colour  inclining  to  a  reddifh,  two  Inches 
long,  and  bending  or  crooking,  after  the 
Manner  of  a  Bow,  in  whofe  Cavity  are  le- 
¥eral  Partitions,  difiinguifii’d  with  fungous 
or  fpongy  Membranes,  of  a  whitifh  Colour, 
containing  Seeds  that  are  of  an  oval  Figure, 
flat  and  hard. 

The  greateft  Part  of  the  Gum  we  call  A- 
rahick ,  that  is  in  the  Druggifts  Shops,  comes 
not  from  Arabia,  but  is  only  a  Gum  that 
is  like  it  in  Figure  and  Property,  that  is 
brought  from  Senega ,  or  rather  a  Collection 
of  feverai  aqueous  Gums,  found  upon  feve- 
ral  forts  of  Trees,  as  Plums,  Cherries, 
all  which  are  in  fome  Meafure,  pe&oral, 
moifiening ,  cooling,  agglutinating  and 
fweetening;  proper  for  Rheums,  Inflamma¬ 
tions  of  the  Eyes,  Loofenefs,  &c.  The  true 
Gum- Arabic k  falls  by  little  and  little  from 
the  Trees,  efpecially  in  time  of  Rain  ;  and 
agglutinates  or  (licks  together  in  large  Pieces, 
that  are  fine,  clear,  white  and  tranfparent  ; 
and  this  is  call’d  Gum  Turick  that  is  us’d  by 
the  Silk  Dyers. 

7.  Of  Turick  Gum. 

THE  Turick  Gum ,  or  that  of  Turis ,  is 
no  other  than  the  true  Gum- Arabick , 
fallen  from  the  Trees  in  a  rainy  Seafon,  and 
mafs’d  together  ;  which  is  brought  from 
Marfeilles ,  where  it  is  freed  from  the  great 
Lumps,  that  weigh  fometimes  more  than 
five  hundred  Weight,  which  happens  from 
their  clofe  Stowage  in  the  Ships  that  bring 
'km  over*  Chufe  the  dry,  clean,  bright  and 
tranfparent  Gum ,  and  the  whited:  you  can 
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get  :  This  Gum  is  much  us’d  by  the  Silk 
Dyers. 

8.  Of  the  Vermicular  Gum. 

TH  E  Vermicular,  or  Worm-like  Gum ,  i& 
one  of  the  Arabian  or  Senega  Gums,  which 
falls  from  the  Trees  twided,  and  remains- 
in  the  Figure  or  Shape  of  a  Worm,  from 
whence  it  takes  its  Name.  Chufe  the  white, 
clear,  and  tranfparent,  in  little  Windings, 
the  dry  and  true  Arabick,  efpecially  for  the 
T reacle,  which  is  the  principal  Intention  of  it. 

p„  Of  Englifli  Gum. 

TH  E  Englijh  Gum  is  a  white  Arabick , 
or  Senega,  difiblved  in  a  little  Water, 
and  reduced  into  the  Nature  of  Pade,  after 
having  fpread  it  upon  a  Stone  Oil’d,  of 
what  thicknefs  you  pleafe,  and  then  leaving 
it  to  dry  a  little  ;  that  is  to  fay,  to  the  Con¬ 
fidence  of  Flanders  Glue  ;  after  that  you  may 
cut  it  as  you  pleafe,  and  dry  it.  TTis  Gum 
is  made  to  curl  Hair,  and  upon  that  Account 
is  call’d  the  Curling  and  Englijh  Gurnf  be- 
caufe  the  Englijh  firft  made  it*. 

io.  Of  Gum- Senega. 

THE  Senega  Gum,  which  we  commonly 
call  Gum- Arabick,  and  which  is  fold  at 
this  Time  in  our  Shops,  is  a  Gum  which 
flows  from  the  Trunk  and  large  Branches  of 
feverai  Trees,  furnilh’d  with  Thorns  and 
very  fmall  green  Leaves,  and  white  Flowers, 
from  whence  arife  round  and  yellow7  Fruit 
refembling  Figs.  Thefe  Trees  grow  plenti¬ 
fully  in  feverai  Parts  of  Africa,  in  Guinea , 
&c„  from  whence  this  Gum  is  brought  from 
Senega  by  the  Blacks,  or  the  white  Men, 
that  comefrom  the  Mountains,  and  who  car¬ 
ry  them  on  their  Back,  or  on  Camels,  in 
Panniers  made  of  Palm  Leaves  ;  from 
whence  they  are  fent  by  the  Merchants  to 
feverai  Ports  of  France . 

ii.  Of  the  Country  Gum. 

THis  is  fuch  as  the  Peafants  bring  to  Paris , 
which  they  gather  from  their  Fruit- 
Trees,  as  Plums  and  Cherries,  that  come 
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forth  from  the  Trees  îd  the  fame  Manner 
with  the  former,  and  are  fo  much  like  fume 
of  them  in  Colour,  Form,  Subftance  and 
Nature,  or  Difpofition,  that  they  are  not  to 
be  known  afunder;  fo  that  many  People  be¬ 
lieve  that  they  are  all  but  one  and  the  fame 
thing  ;  however  they  have  all  one  and  the 
fame  Quality  and  Operation,  and  are  us’d 
to  cure  Coughs,  Colds,  Catarrhs,  Hoarfe- 
nefs,  Shortnefs  of  Breath,  ifc. 

i  i.  Of  Gum-Tragacanth. 

THis  Gum ,  which  we  ufually  call 
Traganth,  or  Tragacanth,  is  a 
white  curl’d  Gum  made  like  little 
Worms.  The  Shrub  which  belongs  to  it, 
is  final  Pane!  prickly,  fupply’dwith  very  little 
Leaves  of  a  whitifh  Green,  which  the  Peo¬ 
ple  of  Marfeilles  call  Fox-Beard ,  or  Goat's- 
! "Thorn .  This  Gum  flows  by  the  cutting  of 
the  Trunk,  and  the  thick  Roots  of  thefe  lit¬ 
tle  Shrubs  that  grow  numerous  in  Jryr/*,efpe- 
cially  about  Aleppo. 

Th  is  Shrub  has  Roots,  according  to  J. 
Bauhinus ,  that  dive  deeply  into  the  Ground, 
fpriggy,  and  of  a  brown  Colour,  fending 
forth  feveral  Twigs,  running  and  fpreading 
along  the  Surface  of  the  Earth,  in  a  round 
Figure  or  Circle,  with  coupled  Leaves  grow¬ 
ing  upon  a  Rib,  ending  in  a  fharp  Thorn  or 
Prickle.  They  are  of  a  roundifhShape,  of 
a  whitifh  Colour  and  foft.  The  Flowers 
are  papillionaceous,  of  a  whitifh  Colour,  in¬ 
clining  to  a  Blue,  and  running  together  in 
round  Heads  ;  unto  which  fucceed  Cods, 
that  are  cover’d  with  white  Hairs,  and  di- 
flinguifh’d  into  two  Apartments,  in  which 
are  contained  Seeds  of  the  Shape  of  a  Kid¬ 
ney.  There  is  nothing  that  grows  more  fre¬ 
quently  upon  the  Sea  Coaft,  about  Mar- 
fellies,  and  upon  Harper's  Point  or  Cape, 
nigh  Toulon ,  than  this  Thorn.  This  Gum 
iflues  out  of  the  wounded  Roots  of  this 
Thorn,  running  together  in  Lumps  of  dif¬ 
ferent  Sizes,  fume  bigger  and  forrse  lefs  ; 
fome  very  clean  and  clear  Irke  Ifing  Glafs; 
others  again  looking  more  blacktfh  and  foul  : 
Both  this  and  Gum  Arabick  thicken  the  Hu¬ 
mours,  and  moiften  ;  but  they  are  chiefly 
us’d  for  the  Incorporation  of  Powders,  and 
are  diffolv’d  in  Rofe-Water,  and  the  like, 
and  a  Mucilage  extra&ed  thence. 
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Tragacanthum ,  or  Dragacanthum 
Gum-Tra.ganth,  is  a  white,  (hining,  Letnery , 
light  Gum,  in  little  long  Pieces, 
flender  and  curled,  or  winding,  in  the  Na¬ 
ture  of  Worms:  They  cut  by  Incifion  the 
Root  and  Trunk  of  a  little  Shrub,  call’d  by 
the  fame  Name  Tragacantha ,  or  Spina  Hire/ s 
Goat' sThorn  :  It  bears  feveral  hard  Branches, 
cover’d  with  Wool,  and  fumiih’d  with  white 
Thorns,  and  veiy  fmail  thin  Leaves,  rang’d 
in  Pairsvand  ending  in  a  whitifh  Thorn.  The 
Flowers  grow  on  the  T'ops  of  the  Branches, 
joyn’d  feveral  together,  that  are  leguminous, 
and  like  thofeof  thelitile  Broom,  but  white. 
After  they  are  gone  fucceed  Pods,  divided 
each  into  two  Partitions,  full  of  Seeds,  the* 
Size  of  that  of  Muftard,  and  the  Shape  of 
a  little  Kidney  :  The  Root  is  long  and 
firetches  wide  ;  it  is  as  thick  as  one’s  Fin¬ 
ger,  white. and  woody, . 

13  .  Of  Cam ph ire. 

Amphire  is  a  reflnous  and  very 
combufiible  Gum,  and  ofa  pe-  Pome? / 
netrating  Smell,  eafle  to  diflipate 
into  the  Air,  becaufe  of  the  Sulphur  and  vo¬ 
latile  Salt,  of  which  it  is  compos’d,  which  * 
flows  from  the  Trunk  and  large  Branches  of 
feveral  great  Trees,  that  have  Leaves  like 
thofe  represented  in  the  Figpre  hereof,  whole 
Original  is  in  my  Hands,  w  hich  was  given  to  - 
me  by  Mr.  Tour  ne  fort  :  Thefe  Trees  grow 
plentifully  in  the  Ifle  of  Borneo ,  and  other 
Parts  o t  Ajia,  and  in  China . 

The  Inhabitants  of  the  Places  where  thefe 
Trees  grow,  cut  the  Trunk,  from  whence 
flows  a  white  Gum,  which  is  found  at  the 
Foot  of  the  Tree  in  little  Cakes,  and  which 
is  brought  into  Holland  to  be  refin’d.  This 
Gum,  as  it  comes  from  the  Tree,  and  as  it? 
comes  out  of  the  Country,  is  call’d  Rough  > 
Camphire  ;  which,  to  have  its  requifite  Qua¬ 
lity,  ought  to  be  in  brittle  Pieces;  and  being 
clean’d  fliou’d  be  like  white  Salt, of  the  Smell 
mention’d  before,  the  dryeft  and  lead  im? 
pure  that  may  be. 

This  rough  orumefin’d  Camphire  is  fome? 
times  to  be  met  with  at  Rouen  and  Paris , 
from  whence  it  is  fent  to  Holland  to  be  re-» 
fined,  becaufe  no  Body  elfe  will  take  the. 
Pains  or  trouble  to  do  it  but  the  Hollanders . 
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wonder  what  all  our  Chymiffs  have  thought 
°n,  that  they  never  yet  have  inferred  into 
^heir  Books  the  Manner  and  Way  of  Refin- 
!ng  Camphire :  Yet  nevertheiefs  fome  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  Camphire  we  fell  is  juft  the 
fame  as  it  drop’d  from  the  Tree,  which  is 
wide  of  the  Truth  ,  fince  the  rough  Cam¬ 
phire,  as  it  comes  from  the  Tree,  is  in  Pieces 
of  different  Sizes  ;  and  more  like  white  Salt 
that  is  very  dirty,  and  that  we  fell  is  in 
Cakes  made  in  cover’d  Pots,  that  is  white, 
clear,  and  tranfparent;  which  lets  us  under- 
ftand  it  has  been  work’d ,  and  cou’d  not 
come  fo  from  the  Tree:  And  for  the  Satis- 
fa&ion  of  the  publick,  I  will  lay  down  the 
Manner  of  refining  it,  which  was  never 
told  me  by  any  Perfon,  but  as  I  difcover’d 
it  by  Experience. 

They  refine  or  purifie  rough  Camphire  by 
putting  it  into  a  Matrafs,  or  other  fubliming 
Veflel,  after  it  is  pounded,  and  after  half 
the  VelTel  is  fill’d  with  the  Powder  they 
flop  it  lightly  ;  then  they  place  it  upon  a 
gentle  Fire,  and  prefently  the  more  fubtil 
Farts  of  the  Camphire  rife  and  cling  to  the 
1  op  of  the  Veflel  ;  and  when  all  is  fublim- 
ed,  they  find  it  fine,  white,  tranfparent,  and 
thick,  according  to  the  Quality  of  the  un¬ 
refined  Camphire  that  was  employ’d.  After 
Sublimation  they  meet  with  a  Caput  Mortuum 
at  theBotcomof  the  Veflfel  that  is  of no  Value. 
There  adheres  to  the  refin’d  Camphire  a  Cam¬ 
phire  that  is  extreamly  white,  and  all  in  lit¬ 
tle  Grains,  which  is  likely  what  wou’d  not  in¬ 
corporate  as  the  other.  Likewife,  as  the  rough 
Camphire  is  common  enough  among  us,  I 
know  no  Neceffity  we  lye  under,  to  let  it  all 
pafs  thro’  the  Hands  of  the  Dutch ,  to  make  it 
either  ufefuî  for  Medicine,  or  other  Purpofes  ; 
as  Fire- works,  or  the  like.  As  to  its  Virtues, 
Nït.Lemery  fays,  the  Oil  is  very  valuable  for 
the  Cure  of  Fevers,  being  hung  about  the 
Neck  in  which  fcarlet  Cloth  has  been  dip’d  : 
This  Oil  is  made  by  the  Affiftance  of  Spirit 
of  Nitre ,  that  makes  it  of  an  Amber  Co¬ 
lour;  and  this  is  wonderfully  recommended 
in  Pains,  and  where  the  Bones  are  carious. 

Others  are  of  Opinion,  that  the  Camphire 
of  the  Shop  is  obtain’d  from  a  Tree  that 
rifes  the  Height  of  a  Man,  being  furnifh’d 
with  a  Number  of  Branches  and  Boughs, 
fpreading  far  abroad,  and  bearing  Leaves 
that  grow  very  thick,  and  clofe  by  one  ano* 
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ther,  not  much  unlike  the  Leaves  of  the 
common  Bay-Tree,  being  bright,  fmooth., 
and  fome  what  curl’d  and  wav’d  about  the 
Edges  ;  of  a  dark  green  Colour,  a  ffiarp  aro- 
matick  Taffe,  and  of  a  ffrong  vehement 
Smell  :  But  none  as  yet  has  given  a  perfed 
or  accurate  Defcription  of  the  Flowers  of 
this  Tree  ;  yet  it  is  certain  that  a  Fruit  fuc- 
ceeds  to  the  Flowers  coming  out  of  a  longifft 
Cup  :  Within  this  Fruit  there  is  enclos’d  a 
round  Shell  of  a  blackifh  Colour,  inclining 
to  a  Brown,  but  not  very  hard  ;  containing 
a  fouriih  Kernel,  cloven  in  two,  being  fat, 
of  a  biting  aromatick  Taffe,  but  not  unpala¬ 
table.  This  Tree  grows  plentifully  in  the 
Country  of  Japan.  Camphire  is  extra£led 
from  the  Roots  of  this  Tree  :  they  cut 
the  Roots  into  lmall  Pieces,  and  throwing 
them  into  a  Brafs  Kettle,  they  cover  it  with 
a  Lid  that  is  broad  at  the  Bottom,  and  taper¬ 
ing,  fharp  or  narrow  at  the  Top,  like  the 
Head  of  an  Alembeck,  and  putting  the  Kettle 
over  the  Fire  that  volatile  Salt,  the  Camphire , 
afcends  and  cleaves  to  the  Cover  or  Lid. 
This  Camphire ,  at  firff,  is  of  a  fordid  whit- 
ilh  Colour  and  very  foul  ;  but  after  the  Hol¬ 
landers  have  refin’d  it  by  the  help  of  Fire  and 
Glafs  Veflfels,  it  is  fo  order’d  and  elaborated, 
that  it  becomes  tranfparent. 

Some  fay  that  Camphire  fometimes  flows 
naturally  or  fpontaneoufly  from  the  Trees, 
or  elfe  by  making  deep  Incifions  into  them  ; 
but  the  beft  Camphire  is  drawn  from  the 
Roots  of  the  Ginamon-T’rce  as  others  aver  : 
Chufe  fuch  as  is  white,  tranfparent,  brittle, 
dry,  of  a  biting  pungent  Taffe,  and  that 
fmells  like  Rofemary,  but  much  ftronger  :  It 
is  a  true  oleaginous  volatile  Salt,  abounding 
with  Sulphur,  whence  it  eafily  diflolves  in 
Water  and  Spirit  of  Wine.  This  Medicine 
provokes  the  Courfes,  and  aflifts  wonderful¬ 
ly  in  Suffocations  of  the  Womb:  Befides  its 
Faculty  of  fubduing  Hyfterick  Diffempers, 
it  is  alfo  anodyne,  procures  Sleep, and  refills 
PutrefadHon  ;  upon  which  Account  it  is  of¬ 
ten  prefcrib’d  in  malignant  Fevers,  and  after 
the  Ufe  of  Emeticks,  to  refreih  and  reffore 
the  fainting  and  drooping  Spirits.  Spirit  of. 
Wine  camphorated,  may  be  taken  inwardly 
to  a  Spoonful,  and  outwardly  it  powerfully 
refolves,  difcuffes,  and  not  only  prevents, 
but  alfo  cures  a  Gangrene.  An  Oil  is  pre¬ 
par’d  from  it,  befides  that  mention’d  by  dif- 
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folving  it  in  the  highly  reélîfy’d  Spirit  of 
Turpentine,  which  is  an  efficacious  Medi¬ 
cine  againft  Rheumatifm,  Sciatica,  or  Hip- 
Gout  ;  It  is  us’d  in  the  white  Troches  of 
Rbafes ,  the  Ointment  of  Cerufife,  in  the  red 
deficcative  Ointment,  in  the  Cerate  of  San¬ 
ders,  the  Styptick  Piailler  of  Paracelfus , 
&c. 

C amphora  feu  Caphura ,  or  Cam - 
Lemery .  phire ,  is  a  Kind  of  white  light 
Rolin,  that  is  very  volatile,  com* 
buftible,  of  a  llrong  penetrating  Smell,  that 
flows  from  the  Trunk  and  large  Branches  of 
a  Tree  refembling  the  Cherry-Tree,  that 
grows  in  the  Ifle  of  Borneo ,  and  in  China: 
This  Camphire  is  found  at  the  Root  of  the 
Tree,  where  it  is  form’d  into  Pieces  or 
Lumps  of  different  Sixes,  which  is  call’d 
rough  or  unpolilh’d  Camphire  ;  this  is  refin’d 
by  lublimlng  it  over  a  gentle  Fire,  as  hath 
been  already  hinted. 

There  are  fome  who  affirm  the  Camphire 
to  be  a  Gum  that  diffills  Drop  by  Drop, 
from  a  great  Tree  much  like  a  Walnut-Tree 
in  China ,  and  in  the  I H  and  s  of  Japan,  Java, 
Borneo ;  from  which  laff  Place,  the  bell  is 
Paid  to  come,  and  other  Parts  of  the  Eajl-In- 
dies ,  from  whence  it  is  brought  tous  \n  Dap¬ 
pers ,  and  Cakes  unrefined  ;  which  when 
purified,  is  of  1  w  .ite  Cryffalline  Colour, 
and  a  llrong  odoriferous  Smell,  volatile  in 
Quality,  and  ready  to  dififolve  in  oily  and 
fpirituous  Bodies  :  Bring  fet  on  Fire,  it  is 
almoff  unextinguifhable,  burning  not  only  in 
the  Air,  but  WaUi,  and  therefore  is  a  pro¬ 
per  Ingredient  for  all  Sorts  of  Wild-Fire. 

That  which  is  brought  out  of  China ,  is  in 
little  Cakes,  but  is  not  accounted  fo  good  as 
the  Bornean.  It  is  fo  very  fubtle  and  volatile, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  keep  it  from  lofing  itfelf 
even  in  Quantity  and  Subftance,  unlefs  it 
be  clofe  ftop’d  up  in  Glafs  Bottles  :  This  is 
an  excellent  Remedy  for  Hyllerick  Fits  and 
Vapours,  being  fmell’d  to,  us’d  Clylterwife 
and  given  inwardly  from  three  Grains  to  fix 
in  any  convenient  Vehicle.  It  is  alfo  good  in 
continual  and  intermitting  Fevers,  whether 
Putrid,  Malignant  or  Pefiilemial,  beinggiven 
inwardly,  or  hung  about  the  Neck;  be¬ 
cause  being  of  fuch  fubtil  Parts,  it  infenfi- 
bly  enters  into  the  Pores,  and  caufes  a  Rare¬ 
faction  and  Perfpiration. 

There  are  feveral  Preparations  of  Gam- 


phire ,  but  not  one  of  them  exceed  the  pure 
Subftance  itfelf,  or  a  bare  Dififolution  of  ir, 
becaufe  of  the  Purity  and  Finenefs  of  its 
own  Body  :  As  the  Oil,  fimple  and  com» 
pound,  the  effential  Spirit,  the  Camphire 
terebinthinated ,  Troches,  and  the  like, 
which  rather  debafe  than  exalt  this  noble 
Medicine  to  a  higher  Pitch  of  Excellency: 
It  is  certain  this  abates  Luft,  refills  Inflam¬ 
mations,  and  prevents  Gangrene;  the  two 
fir  ft  of  which  are  apparent  from  the  great 
Power  this  has  to  overcome  the  Force  of 
the  Cantharides  inwardly  taken,  and  to  ren¬ 
der  them  fo  Far  from  being  dangerous,  that 
they  become  the  mod  efficacious  Remedy  in 
Pradtice. 

14.  Of  Benjamin. 

His  is  a  Gum  that  flows  from 
the  Trunk  and  large  Branches  Lemery » 
of  a  great  Tree,  by  the  Incifions 
made  into  them;  the  Figure  of  which  is  a- 
greeable  to  that  drawn  of  it  under  this  Head, 
and  which  grows  plentifully  in  Cochinchina , 
chiefly  in  the  Foreft  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Lao  and  Siam:  By  Reafon  the  Attendants  of 
the  Ambaffadors  of  Siam ,  brought  a  great 
Quantity  to  Paris ,  where  it  was  fold  at  a 
good  Price. 

This  Defcription  of  Be??jamin  will  not 
fail  to  furprife  thofe  who  have  never  feen 
Benjamin  as  it  came  from  the  Tree,  and 
ftuck  to  the  Bark,  having  feen  no  other  at 
Paris ,  but  a  Quantity  of  different  Sorts  of 
Benjamin ;  the  firff  of  which  Kind  is  that 
we  call  the  Benjamin  in  the  Tear,  or  grofs 
Mafs,  which  is  ufually  clear  and  tranfparent, 
of  a  redd i fh  Colour  mix’d  with  white  Spots, 
as  Almonds  that  are  beat,  whence  it  is  call’d 
the  Amygdaioides ,  or  Almond  Benjamin  ; 
this  is  the  beff  Sort ,  and  is  faid  to  come  from 
Si  don,  and  Samaria  ;  but  that  which  is  brought 
to  us  come  from  the  Eafl-Indies,  from  Suma¬ 
tra,  and  Siam,  Malabar,  Surat  and  Java. 

The  fécond  is  the  grayifh,  call’d  Benjamin 
in  Sorts,  which  if  good,  ought  to  be  clean, 
of  a  good  Smell,  full  of  white  Bits  or  Spots, 
as  relinous  and  little  loaded  with  Filth  as 
may  be;  but  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
black,  which  is  Earthy  and  full  of  Drofs  ;  and 
beware  of  the  Artifice  of  having  them  all 
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mix’d  together  that  they  may  fell  the  better* 
Th  is  Gum  was  not  formerly  us’d  inwardly, 
either  by  the  Indians  or  Europeans ,  but  fince 
Chymical  Phyfick  has  been  in  Vogue  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Preparations  are  made  from  it,  as  a 
Tinéture,  Maglftery,  Flowers,  Cry  fiais  and 
Oil.  The  Flowers  according  to  Lemery , 
are  made  by  putting  the  Benjamin  into  an 
earthen  Pot  ,  covering  it  with  a  Cone  of 
Paper  and  tying  it  round  about  under  the 
Border  ;  then  fetting  it  into  hot  Afhes  or  Sand  ; 
and  when  the  Benjamin  is  heated  the  Flowers 
will  afcend.  Shift  the  Cone,  and  fvveep 
off  the  Flowers  every  Hour  or  two,  and 
keep  them  in  a  Bottle  clofe  Hop’d.  Noie , 
that  Benjamin  being  very  full  of  volatile 
Particles,  eafily  fublimes  over  the  fmallefi 
iFire,  and  the  Flowers  afcend  in  little  Nee¬ 
dles,  very  white;  but  if  you  give  never  fo 
little  Fire  more  than  you  fhou’d  do,  they 
carry  along  with  them  feme  of  the  Oil, 
which  will  make  them  yellow  and  impure; 
you  mult  therefore  perform  the  Operation 
gently  to  have  the  Flowers  fair,  which  will 
have  a  very  pleafant  Flavour  and  Acidity* 
Thefe  Flowers  are,  without  doubt,  the 
■mod  eflential  Part  of  the  Benjamin ,  whofe 
principal  Virtues  areas  well  to  fubtil  ize  bad 
Humours  and  expel  them  through  the  Pores 
of  the  Skin,  as  to  loofen  and  expel  the  thick 
and  vifcous  by  the  ordinary  Ways,  chiefly 
thofe  of  the  Breafi  and  Lungs;  Dofe  from 
three  Grains  to  ten  in  any  proper  Liquor  : 
They  are  profitable  in  vehement  Catarrhs, 
Coughs,  Colds,  Afihma’s,and  Obfiru&ions 
of  the  Lungs,  procure  Sweat  excellently  in 
venereal  Cafes,  given  in  a  Deco&ion  of 
Guajacum ,  and  fortify  a  weak  Stomach, 
From  thefe  Flowers  a  Tin&ure  is  lrkewife 
'extraâed  with  Spirit  of  Wine  tartariFd, 
whofe fulphureous  Parts  have  a  good  Agree¬ 
ment  with  the  volatile  Salt  of  the  Benjamin ; 
fo  that  this  Spirit  not  only  extracts  a  Tin- 
ëfure  from  the  Flowers,  but  from  the  buttery 
Subflance  of  the  Gam,  much  more  pure  and 
fubtle,  and  which  will  work  in  kfs  Quan» 
Iky  than  the  Tinéture  drawn  out  or  tfie 
crude  or  grofs  Benjamin . 

Benzoinum  ojficinarum ,  Ben  jju- 
L,  emery.  daum  .  or  A  fa  dukis ,  the  Benja¬ 
min  of  the  Shops,  is  a  refinous  Sub¬ 
fiance  running  together  into  large  Lumps 
'&i  Gfcnts,  being  bright,  fhining,  of  a  brown 
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Colour,  without  Filth  or  Dregs;  brittle  * 
and  eafily  crumbled  into  Bits,  adorn’d  with 
feveral  white  Flakes  or  Specks,  like  the  in» 
ner  Subflance  of  Almonds,  inflammable  or 
eafily  taking  Fire,  and  odoriferous,  or  yields 
ing  a  fragrant  Smell. 

Benjamin  is  mod  efieem’d  of  when  it  is 
very  clear,  and  almoft  tranfparenr,  of  a  light 
brown  Colour,  inclining  to  red,  and  plen¬ 
tifully  furnifh’d  with  white  Flakes;  that 
which  is  black  is  not  fo  much  valued:  This 
is  brought  from  the  Raft- Indies,  but  more 
particularly  from  Sumatra  and  the  Kingdom 
of  Siam .  The  Benjamin  Tree  is  large,  tall 
and  beautiful,  as  Garcius  ab  Horto  relates  ? 
bearing  the  Leaves  of  the  Citron ,  or  Lemon 
Tree ,  but  fmaller  and  not  fhining  fo  much, 
being  whitifh  upon  their  under  Side. 

A  Tree  bearing  the  Leayes  of  the  Citron 
or  Lemon  Tree ,  and  dropping  Benjamin 
which  fee  ms  to  anfwer  the  Defcription  of 
Garcius ,  was  not  many  Years  ago  fent  out  of 
Virginia ,  by  Mr.  Banifier ,  to  the  R:ghi  Re¬ 
verend  Henry  Lord  Bilhop  of  London,  which 
grows  now*  in  the  Royal  Garden  ai  Paris 9 
being  the  Gift  of  the  aforefaid  Biffop.  It 
flourifhes  in  the  beginning  of  the  Spring,  but 
has  not  produc’d  any  Fruit  as  yet.  Benjamin 
promotes  Expeétoration,  and  is  or  great  Force 
and  prevalency  in  the  Afthma,  or  Stoppage 
ofrhe  Lungs,  and  a  lingring  phthifical  Cough  ; 
but  chiefly  the  Flowers  of  it,  which  being 
frefh  and  new  made,  may  be  given  trom  fix 
Grains  to  twelve:  They  are  likewife  endued 
with  a  Virtue  to  provoke  Urine  and  Perfpi- 
ration,  and  the  following  is  profkuous  in  a 
Pleurify.  Take  Carduus,  and  red  Poppy 
Water,  of  each  three  Ounces;  Flowers  of 
Benjamin ,  ten  Grains;  of  the  Oil  of  Cinna¬ 
mon,  two  Drops;  Syrup  of  red  Poppies, 
one  Ounce;  make  a  Potion  to  be  repeated 
according  to  the  Nature  of  the  Difeafe, 
twice  or  thrice  in  twenty  four  Hours* 

if.  Of  Red  Storax. 

HE  Red  St  or  ax,  or  Franhincenfe 
of  the  Jews,  which  is  brought  Pomet 
very  common  among  us,  is  aRoiin 
ifluing  from  the  Trunk  and  thick  Branches 
of  a  Tree  that  is  of  no  great  Height,  but 
whofe  Leaves  refemble  thofe  of  the  Quince 
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Tree,  only  that  they  are  final  1er,  and  the 

Fruit  of  the  bignefs  of  a  Filbert,  in  which 
is  contain’d  a  white  Almond  or  Kernel  that 
is  oily,  and  of  a  Smell  entirely  like  the  Sto¬ 
rax.  And  tho’  this  is  not  to  be  met  with  but  by 
Accident,  it  gives  occalion  to  feveral  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  Storax  comes  from  thefe  Nuts. 

This  Gum  is  brought  us  by  the  Way  of 
Marseilles ,  from  feveral  Parts  of  Syria  and 
the  Levant.,  where  thofe  Trees  grow  plenti¬ 
fully.  Chufe  that  which  is  run  together  ill 
Lumps  or  Clots  of  a  red  Colour,  with  fome 
fmall  whitifn  Lumps  interfpers’d,  fweet,  and 
of  a  fragrant  Smell  ;  but  rejed  that  which 
is  dry,  black,  branny  or  foul,  and  without 
Smell,  but  like  the  liquid  Storax  ;  as  alfo  re- 
fa  fe  the  Storax  in  the  Cake  or  Roul,  which 
is  a  Compofition  of  liquid  Storax ,  and  a- 
bundance  of  other  Druggs  of  little  worth  ; 
as  alfo  that  which  is  in  Dud,  but  nothing 
elfe  but  the  Saw-duft  of  the  Wood.  C. 
Bauhinus  fays,  it  is  about  the  bignefs  of 
the  Olive  Tree,  and  grows  in  the  Woods  of 
Provence  in  France ,  between  St.  Magdalen 
and  Toulon:  InitsTrunk,  Bark  and  Leaves, 
it  refembles  the  Quince  Tree.  The  Flowers 
grow  upon  fmall  Twigs  or  Scions  that  lad 
but  one  Year,  being  not  much  unlike  the 
Flowers  of  the  Orange  Tree\  but  fingle 
leav’d,  having  their  lower  Part  fidulous,  and 
their  upper  Part  darr’d  with  a  hollow  Cup, 
and  Bell-fafhion’d,  containing  a  round  glo- 
bous  Pointai,  that  pafifes  away  into  a  Fruit 
of  the  Bignefs  and  Shape  of  a  Filbert  Nut , 
being  thick  and  pulpy  ;  at  Fir  ft  of  a 
fweet ifn  Tade,  but  afterwards  turning  bit- 
terifh,  in  which  is  contain’d  a  Stone  or  two 
that  is  very  hard,  inclining  to  a  white  Kernel. 

1 6.  Of  Cane  Storax. 

TH  E  Cane  Storax ,  or  that  in  Tear  or 
Grains,  which  we  have  from  Marfcilles 
or  Holland ,  is  a  reddidi  Mafs,  full  of  white 
Grains  or  Bits,  and  fometimes  that  are  fepa- 
rated,that  is  to  fay,  that  is  all  in  whiteTears 
within,  and  reddifh  without,  of  an  indiffe¬ 
rent  Confidence,  of  a  fweet  fragrant  Smell, 
almod  like  Balfam  of  Peru. 

Storax  Calamita  is  of  a  refinous  Subdance, 
fat,  clammy,  foft  in  handling,  of  a  mod  fra¬ 
grant  Smell,  and  a  reddidi  Colour  :  The  Bed 


is  that  which  is  in  Grain?,  and  with  fome 
white  Fragments  in  it, or  yellowifh,with  a  very 
fweet  Scent,  and  that  yields  like  Honey  when 
foftned.  That  is  worfe  which  is  mix’d  with 
Bran,  but  that  which  is  mix’d  with  Saw- 
dud  ,  or  is  black  and  mouldy,  or  without 
Scent,  is  word  of  all  and  naught.  Matthi- 
olus  £ ays, it  isa  concreted  Rofin  from  a  Tree, 
dry  and  fweet,  and  is  call’d  Storax  Calamita , 
from  the  Calami  or  Canes  brought  from  Pam- 
phylia  with  it. 

Mr.  Charas  fays,  he  believes  that  the  Sto¬ 
rax  which  is  brought  to  us,  and  which  they 
pretend  to  bring  out  ofthe  Eafl,  is  not  thetrue 
Storax ;  the  high  Price  at  which  it  has  been 
fold  for  thefe  many  Years,  has  encourag’d 
the  Villany  of  thofe  Cheats,  and  the  Trials 
which  he  had  made  thereof,  had  convinc’d 
him.  It  cannot,  fays  he,  be  counterfeited 
with  Galbamum  or  Ammoniacum ,  becaufe  of 
their  drong  Scent,  whereas  Storax  is  very 
pleafing  and  odoriferous  ;  but  doubtlefs  it 
may  be  adulterated  with  the  white  Tears  of 
Benjamin,  or  fome  refinous  Gum  without 
Scent,  or  which  may  eafily  be  outfcented  by 
the  Storax  :  To  which  purpofe,  continues  he, 
I  have  thought  fit  to  publilh  what  I  have 
experimented,  viz..  That  having  Storax  in 
Tears  by  me,  whofe  Smell,  Fade,  Colour, 
Form  and  Body  were  fuch  as  are  required 
in  the  true  Storax ,  I  undertook  to  foftea 
one  Tear  in  my  Hand,  intending  to  incor¬ 
porate  it  afterwards  with  other  Druggs  of  a 
refembling  Subdance:  I  wasadonifli’d  when 
I  found  all  the  good  Scent  of  the  Storax  in 
my  Hand  to-be  lod,  and  the  fame  Tear  not 
fit  to  impart  any  Scent  or  Virtue  to  the  aro- 
matick  Balfam  I  was  making  :  Therefore 
truding  neither  to  the  Storax  made  up  like 
Bowls,  which  is  encreas’d  with  liquid  Storax , 
nor  to  the  other  full  of  Saw-duft  which  is 
fold  in  the  Shops  ;  I  chofea  Storax  of  a  very 
delicious  and  fragrant  Scent, full  of  Grains  or 
little  Tears  and  free  from  Dirt,  out  of  which 
I  extraâed  the  Gum  thus  :  Take  of  this 
Storax  eight  Ounces,  put  it  into  a  Pipkin 
with  a  Pint  of  White-wine,  place  it  over 
the  Fire,  and  dir  the  whole  gently  with  a 
Spatula  till  it  is  diffidently  diffolv’d  ;  put  it 
out  immediately  hot  in  a  drong  Bag,  tyc 
it  hard  jud  above  the  Gum,  and  preis  it 
out  between  two  hot  Plates;  fo  will  you 
have  about  two  Ounces  of  pure  Gum,  both 
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fair  and  fragrant,  and  every  way  exceeding 
all  the  Sorts  of  Storax  in  Tears. 

ït  is  emollient,  digeftive,  cephalick,  neu¬ 
rotick  and  pe&oral;  cures  Goughs,  Catarrhs, 
Hoarfenefs,  Heavinefs,  Barrennefs  and  Hard- 
nefs  of  the  Womb:  Taken  with  Turpentine 
as  a  Pill,  it  opens  the  Belly,  and  after  an  ex¬ 
cellent  manner  eafes  the  Pains  of  the  Stone, 
and  takes  away  all  Obftrudtions  of  Urine 
by  Sand,  Gravel,  &c.  Outwardly  it  is  vulne¬ 
rary,  diicuffes  Tumours,  eafes  all  Sorts  of 
Pains  and  Aches,  and  (lops  Catarrhs,  ufed  as 
a  Fume.  The  Tin&ure  of  Storax  has  all 
the  Virtues  of  the  Gum,  (lops  Gonorrhea's, 
and  is  Taid  to  be  a  Specifick  againft  Barren¬ 
nefs  in  Women  :  It  is  a  Cordial  againft 
fainting  Fits,  and  aifo  good  in  Difeafes  of 
the  Head,  Brain  and  Nerves.  The  Pills 
made  up  with  this  Gum  and  Chio  Turpen¬ 
tine  have  all  the  Virtues  of  the  Gum,  (top 
Gleetings  in  Men  and  Women,  eafe  Pain  in 
making  Water,  and  remove  all  Obftru&ions 
of  Urine.  Dole  from  a  Dram  to  two  Drams. 
There  is  an  acid  Spirit  drawn  from  it  that  is 
aperitive  and  very  penetrating,  and  the  yellow 
Oil  is  good  againft  Pallies,  Numbnefs,  Con¬ 
duirions,  c $c.  either  inwardly  taken  to  three 
or  four  Drops,  or  outwardly  apply’d  to  the 
Part  affe&ed  :  The  red  Balfam  made  of 
the  Storax  has  the  fame  Virtues,  but  is  not 
fo  fubtil  and  pure,  and  lb  is  feldom  given 
inwardly. 

17.  Of  Liquid  Storax. 

0  '"TT  H  E  Liquid  Storax  is  compos’d 

JL  of  four  Ingredients  diflblv’d 
together  ;  which  are  Storax ,  a  kind  of  Tur¬ 
pentine,  Oil  and  Wine,  beat  up  in  Water  to 
the  confidence  of  an  Oyntment,  of  a  grey- 
ifh  Colour  like  Potter’s  Clay.  Chufe  your 
Liquid  Storax  as  grey  as  may  be,  that  has  the 
Storax  Smell,  of  a  good  Confidence,  and  as 
little  of  Filth  and  Dirt  as  may  be  :  Its  Ufe 
is  in  Surgery,  efipecially  for  an  Ointment  that 
bears  its  Name,  and  is  much  us’d  in  the  Ho¬ 
spitals,  efpecially  Hotel  Dieu  in  Paris,  where 
it  ferves  them  very  fuccefsfuliy  in  the  Cure 
of  the  Scurvy,  Wounds  and  Gangrene  :  The 
Perfumers  ufe  it  but  feldom,  if  they  can  get 
the  other  Storax. 

This  is  a  fat  Balfam-like  Subfiance,  much 
thicker  than  Venice  Turpentine,  of  a  ftrong 


Smell,  and  of  a  whitifh  Colour,  which  is 
kept  in  Water,  becaufe  of  its  Clamminefs  ; 
it  is  brought  us  from  the  Streights  ;  that  this 
Storax  differs  much  from  the  other,  is  appa¬ 
rent.  Matthiolus,  Diofcortdes  and  Bauhinus , 
are  of  Opinion,  it  is  the  Compofition  before 
defcrib’d  ;  but  Serapio  will  have  it  to  be  an 
Exfudation  from  the  Kernels  or  Fruit  of  the 
Tree:  Avicen  will  have  it  from  the  Bark, 
and  Gerard  a  Liquor  or  Gum  that  falls  from 
the  Storax  Tree,  and  will  never  be  hard  : 
Parkinfon  faith,  that  none  of  the  Ancients 
have  made  Mention  of  any  fuch  Thing,  and 
fays  it  is  affuredly  fome  other  Thing,  of 
which,  as  yet,  we  have  no  Knowledge  : 
But  whether  we  know  the  Original  of  it  or 
no,  it  is  the  lefs  Matter,  fince  we  know  the 
Thing  ;  and  by  manifold  Tryals,  the  medi¬ 
cinal  Ufes  thereof.  Inwardly  taken,  it  opens 
Obftru&ions,  difcufies  Wind,  expels  Va¬ 
pours,  helps  hyfterick  Fits,  eafes  the  Cholick, 
and  provokes  Urine  :  Dole  from  half  a 
Dram  to  a  Dram,  in  Pills  or  a  Bolus.  Out¬ 
wardly,  it  is  good  againft  Sciatica,  Palfy, 
Contradion  of  the  Joynts  and  Nerves, 
Bruifes,  Wounds,  Ulcers,  &c.  made  into  a 
Balfam  or  Plaider. 

18.  Of  Paftiles. 

H  E  Paftiles  for  burning,  area 
Compofition  of  Benjamin  and  Pontet * 
Storax ,  dilfolv’d  together  over  a 
final  1  Fire  as  quick  as  may  be  :  They  are 
form’d  into  Tables  of  what  Shape  you 
pleafe,  and  are  in  Goodnels  according  to  the 
Materials  of  which  they  are  made;  as  fome 
add  Musk,  Civet  and  Ambergrife:  In  ftiort» 
they  are  made  richer  and  meaner,  as  the  Maker 
will  afford  ;  but  the  mod  ufual  Additions 
are  Liquid  Storax ,  Rhodium  and  Laudanum  ; 
and  to  make  ’em  black  they  feldom  ufe  any 
thing  elfe  than  Charcoal  :  Mr.  Charas  men¬ 
tions  three  Sorts  which  may  be  found  in  his 
Book  of  Chymiftry,  Page  1057,  where  he 
calls  them  Trochifci  Odorati  vel  Avicuke  Cy- 
preœ. 

1 9.  Of  Virgin  Milk. 

BE  tides  the  Virgin  Milk  made  with 

Lytharge ,  we  make  another  Pomet . 
trout  I  injure  of  Benjamin  and 

Storax , 
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Storax ,  which  is  what  the  Surgeons  and 
Barbers  ufe,  by  reafon  of  its  pleafant  Smell. 
This  Tin  dure  of  Benjamin  and  Storax  is 
call’d  Virgin  Milk ,  becaufe  when  it  is  put  in¬ 
to  Water,  it  will  turn  it  white  as  Milk. 
Thofe  who  would  have  their  Virgin  Milk 
fine,  ufe  Balfam  in  the  Shell,  and  Storax 
in  Tears  ;  to  which  they  add  Musk,  Civet 
and  Ambergrife.  There  are  Tome  who 
value  not  the  Smell  add  Myrrh,  becaufe  they 
fuppofe  it  good  for  taking  away  red  Spots  in 
the  Skin.  This  Tin&ure  ought  to  be  very 
fine,  red,  clear,  and  very  fragrant,  fmelling 
the  leaft  of  the  Spirit  of  Wine  that  is  pof- 
fible.  /. 

Styrax  or  Storax ,  is  a  fragrant 
Lemery .  refinous  Gum,  whereof  there  are 
three  Sorts;  the  Firft  is  call’d  Sty¬ 
rax  ruber ,  or  the  Red  Storax  ;  and  by  fome 
‘Thus  Judaorum,  the  JewiJh  Frankincenfe ,  be¬ 
caufe  they  believed  that  it  was  the  Frankin¬ 
cenfe  which  the  Magi  carry’d  to  the  Saviour 
of  the  World.  This  Gum  is  in  the  Mafs 
reddifh  or  yellow,  which  they  draw  by  In- 
cilion  from  a  Tree  of  a  moderate  Height, 
call’d  Styrax  Arbor ,  by  Gerard ,  Ray,  and  Sty¬ 
rax  folio  Mali  Cotonei ,  by  C.  Bauhinus  and 
Tourne  fort.  This  Tree  is  like  that  of  the 
Quince,  but  the  Leaves  are  much  fmaller, 
oblongifh,  firm,  green  without,  whitifh  with¬ 
in,  fupplied  with  a  great  deal  of  Wool  : 
The  Flowers  grow  upon  the  Branches,  col- 
leded  feveral  together;  each  of  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Tournefort ,  is  a  Funnel  open 
at  the  Top,  and  cut  into  feveral  Parts,  dif- 
pos’d  round,  that  makes  a  jagged  Cup  of  fe¬ 
veral  Points  :  When  the  Flower  is  gone,  there 
appears  the  Fruit  of  about  the  Size  of  a  Filbert, 
that  is  white  and  cover’d  with  a  fltfhy  Rind, 
the  Taffe  fomething  bitter ifh  ;  and  under  this 
Rind  or  Shell,  are  two  or  three  hard  ftrong 
Kernels,  full  of  a  foft  oily  Seed,  that  has  a 
Smell  like  the  Gum  Storax,  and  an  unplea- 
fant  Taffe:  The  Gum  ought  to  bechofenear, 
foft,  fat,  of  a  fweet,  pieafant,  aromatick 
Smell  ;  that  which  is  too  dry,  is  fometimes 
full  of  the  Saw-duff  of  the  Wood  of  this 
Tree,  and  other  Impurities. 

The  fécond  Sort  of  Storax  is  nam’d  Gala - 
mita,  becaufe  it  is  often  brought  in  Reeds  to 
preferve  its  Beauty  and  Smell:  Sometimes  it 
is  brought  us  in  reddifh  Lumps,  full  of  white 
Specks;  fometimes  infeparate  Tears,  which 


io/ 

if  fine  you  ought  to  chufe,  or  elfe  fuch  as 
come  in  clean  fmall  Bits,  that  are  reddifh 
without,  and  white  within,  and  that  fmell 
like  Balfam  of  Peru  :  Thefe  two  Sorts  con» 
tain  a  good  deal  of  Oil,  and  fome  volatile 
Salt;  are  proper  to  ffrengthen and  refrefh  the 
Brain,  Nerves  and  Stomach,  refiff  malig¬ 
nant  Humours,  and  mollifie  the  Hardnefsof 
the  Spleen,  Glands,  &c.  The  third  Sort  is 
Liquid  Storax ,  which  is  an  oily,  vifeous, 
grofs  Matter,*  having  the  Confidence  of  a 
thick  Balfam,  being  made  up  of  feveral  Bo» 
dies  incorporated  together  ;  and  is  emollient* 
and  very  refolutive,  and  revives  the  Brain 
by  its  Smell,  but  is  feldom  apply’d  other* 
wife  than  externally. 

zo.  Of  the  Abyffine  Myrrh, 

Trrh  is  a  refinous  Gum  that 
flows  from  a  little  Shrub  that  Pom  et. 
is  very  thorny,  by  Incifions  that  are 
made,  into  clear  tranfparent  Tears,  of  a  white 
Colour,  that  in  growing  older  become  of  a 
deep  red.  Thefe  fmall  Trees,  whofe  Leaves 
come  near  in  Likenefs  to  the  young  Elm, 
grow  plentifully  in  the  Happy  Arabia,  Egypt , 
and  Africa ,  especially  amongft  the  Troglo - 
dites ,  from  whence  it  derives  its  Name,  as 
well  as  that  from  Abyjfinia  ;  becaufe  they 
gather  a  great  deal  in  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Abyffine  s ,  or  Prefer  John's  Dominions. 
Chufe  the  fined  Tears,  of  a  golden  yellow 
Colour,  clear  and  tranfparent,  apt  to  crum¬ 
ble,  light,  bitter  to  the  Tafle ,  of  a  firong 
Smell,  pretty  difagreeable;  and  alfo  that 
which  is  the  true  Stade  Myrrh ,  or  that  in 
Tears ,  that  flows  fpontaneoufly  from  the 
Tree. 

They  ought  to  be  undeceived  who  believe, 
according  to  what  a  new  Author  has  ad¬ 
vanc’d,  that  all  the  Myrrh  theDruggifts  fell, 
has  none  of  the  requifite  Qualities  it  fhou’d 
have  ;  and  as  for  the  little  the  Apothecaries 
fell,  it  is  not  worth  fpeaking  of  ;  but  we 
may  be  fatisfied  there  is  enough  to  anfwer 
our  Intentions,  if  we  get  that  in  fmall 
Pieces,  Lumps,  or  large  red  Tears,  clear 
and  tranfparent,  that  when  it  is  broke,  has 
little  white  Spots  in  it  :  This  is  brought  out 
oï  Turkey  /Ethiopia,  from  whence  comes 
the  beft  Kind,  being  of  a  bright,  yellowifh, 
B  b  z  or 
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or  red  Colour,  fomewhar  clear,  brittle,  of  a 
biting  and  very  bitter  Tafte,  a  ftrong  Smell, 
fat,  refinous  and  mark’d  within,  with  wrhite 
Specks  :  It  is  alfo  either  firm  and  folid, 
which  is  properly  call’d  Myrrh  a  ;  or  liquidr 
which  according  to  Dt&fcorides  is  call’d  Static, 
which  is  fir  ft  fo  gather’d  from  the  Tree  with¬ 
out  force,  and  alfo  prefs’d  from  the  Myrrh ,  as 
the  Oil  of  Liquid  Amber  from  the  Rofin  of 
that  Name. 

There  is  prepar’d  from  it,  an  Extra®,  an 
Oil  or  Liquor  of  Myrrh ,  Troches,  and  an 
Oil  by  Diftillatkm  As  to  the  Liquor,  he» 
mery  fays,  it  is  the  more  foluble  Part  of  the 
A^rr^xnoiften’d  with  the  Humidity  of  Whites 
of  Eggs,  and  the  moift  Place  in  which  it  is 
made,  which  is  generally  a  Cellar  ;  and  in  his 
Opinion  this  is  the  beft  Oil  yet  invented  : 
for  if  it  be  drawn  by  Spirit  of  Wine  or  Diftil¬ 
lation  in  a  Retort,  it  is  fo  terrified  that  it  lofts 
Its  beft  Parts;  whereas  per  Deliquium ,  what 
volatile  Parts  this  Gum  contains  are  pre- 
ferved  in  their  Natural  Being,  the  Humidity 
joyn’d  to  it,  not  being  able  to  alter  its  Nature. 

Myrrh  opens  and  removes  all  Obftrudions 
©f  the  Bowels,  provokes  the  Courfes,  and 
relieves  all,  or  molt  Diftempers  incident  to 
the  Womb  ;  being  given  in  a  Bole,  EleSlu- 
ary  or  Powder,  from  fix  Grains  to  twenty. 
Static  is  that  liquid  Part  which  is  found  in 
the  Center  or  Middle  of  the  Lumps  or  Clots 
of  Myrrh ,  when  they  are  frefti  and  new,  or 
fqueefc’d  from  the  Myrrh ,  as  Diofcorides  tea¬ 
ches**  Befides  its  opening  aad  antihyfterick 
Faculty,  it  is  like  wife  us’d  with  fuccefs,  in 
a  Quinfy,  Hoarfenefs,  Cough,  Pleurifie, 
Fluxes  of  the  Belly  and  Quartan  Agues  : 
Outwardly,  in  Wounds ,  Tumours,  Gan¬ 
grenes  and  rotten  Bones  :  It  attenuates,  dif- 
cuiTes  and  refills  Putrefa&ion.  Myrrh  has 
given  a  Name  to  the  Troches  of  Myrrh  ;  it 
is  alfo  us’d  in  Venice  Treacle,  in  the  Confe¬ 
ction  of  Hyacinth,  Pills  of  Agarick  ,  the 
Divine  Piailler,  andin  Qxycroceum . 

Myrrha.  or  Myrrh  is  a  refinous 
Lemery,  Gum,  that  flows  by  cutting  a  th  or  ti¬ 
ny  Tree  that  grows  in  Arabia 
Fclixy.  Egypt,  and  Æthiopia,  in  the  AbyJJinei 
Country,  and  amongft  the  Troglodytes  ;  for 
which  Reafon  the  Beil  is  call’d  Myrrha  Tro - 
glodytica,  It  ought  to  be  frelh,.  in  fine  cleas 
Tears ^  Tight,.,  and  of  a,  golden  .yellow,  or 
mdldilà,  Colour.*  having,  Iktk.  white:  fpecks- 


within  like  thofe  upon  the  Nails,  of  a  far 
Subftance,  a  ftrong  Smell,  and  not  very 
pleafant,  the  Tafte  bitter  and  acrid  ;  but  a& 
this  Gum  fo  chofe  is  rare,  it  ought  to  be  re¬ 
fer  v’d  for  internal  Ufes,  and  the  Common 
may  ferve  for  Plaifters,  Oymments,  &c.  It 
is  aperitive  by  Urine,  and  a  little  aftringent 
by  Stool,  provokes  the  Courfes,  and  haftens 
the  Birth,  is  an  excellent  Vulnerary  and 
proper  in  Ruptures,  both  internally  and  ex¬ 
ternally  apply’d.  The  Myrrh  which  the  wife 
Men  of  the  Eaft  prefenced  to  our  Saviour, 
was  likely  a  Drugg  different  from  ours  ;  for 
it  is reprefented  tous  as  a  very  precious  aro- 
matîck  Perfume,  inftead  of  which  our  Myrrh 
is  common,  and  has  neitherTafte  nor  Smell 
that  is  agreeable.  Some  hold  that  it  was  the- 
Statie  of  which  I  fhall  treat  in  its  Order  ; 
others  will  have  it  to  be  th tStorax  :  Others 
again  pretend  that  it  was  a  very  fcarce  and 
fragrant  Gum  or  Balfam,  which  had  then 
the  Name  of  Myrrh,  and  which  is  now 
unknown  to  us  by  that  Name  ;  but  this  is  a 
Matter  coo  difficult  to  decide  here. 

2i.  Of  the  Myrrha  Stafte?  or  Liquid 

Myrrh. 

THE  Statie  or  Liquid  Myrrh,  is  p 

that  which  was  prefented  to  our  om€t°- 
Lord  and  Saviour  by  the  Magi  or  "Wife  Men, 
and  which  the  Ancients  call’d  Statien,  or 
Myrrha  Statie  vel  Eletia ,  whole  Scent  was 
very  grateful  ;  as  is  obferv’d  in  the  third 
Leffon  of  the  Office  of  the  Virgin,  where  it 
is  Taid  in  exprefs  words,  Quaji  Myrrha 
eletia  dedi  fuavitatem  odoris.  It  was  a  fat 
undtuous  Liquor  which  is  met  with  in 
Myrrh  newly  fallen  from  the  Tree,  as  that 
which  falls  from  young  Trees,  without  Inci¬ 
sion.  But  as  at  prefent  this  precious  Mer- 
chandife  or  Commodity  is  altogether  un¬ 
known  tous;  feveral  Perfons  have  invented' 
an  artificial  Liquid  Myrrh ,  by  diffolVing  ir 
in  Oil,  which  they  call  the  Statie  Unguent. 
Others  make  it  thicker,  and  give  it  thr 
Name  of  Artificial  Statie . 

Statie ,  Statien,  Myrrha  Statie,  or  T 
Liquid  Myrrh,  is  a  Kind  of  Balfam  emery » 

orgummy  Liquor,  that  is  of  a  fragrant  Smel!y 
and  colle&ed  from  under  young  Trees  that 
produce  this  Myrrh  t  and  which  drops -from  ir 
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without  cutting.  The  Ancients  preferv’d  this 
Drugg  as  a  precious  Balfam,  and  believed 
with  juft  Reafon  that  it  was  that  Kind  of 
Myrrh  fpoke  of  in  the  Gofpel,  and  which  the 
Magi  brought  to  the  Saviour  of  the  World  at 
Bethlehem ,  with  Gold  and  Frankincenfe.  This 
has  the  fame  Virtues  with  the  other  Myrrh, 
but  more  efficacious:  Tho’  the  Stade  that  we 
have  brought  us  by  the  Merchants  is  often¬ 
times  artificial,  being  made  by  diffolving 
Myrrh  in  Oil,  and  mixing  a  little  Wax  with 
k  to  give  it  a  Confidence. 

zl.  Of  AfTa  Fœtida. 


Pomet. 
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SS  A  Fœtida  is  a  Gum  that  flows 
,  during  theHeats  from  theT  runk 
of  a  fmall  Shrub,  whofe  Leaves  are  like  Rue, 
that  grows  plentifully  in  the  Indies ,  efpeci- 
ally  about  the  City  of  Utard ,  where  it  is 
call’d  Hi  tight.  It  alfo  comes  from  Perfia , 
AJJyria  and  Libya.  There  are  fome  Authors 
who  fay,  that  the  AJfa- Fœtida  which  comes 
from  Perfia  flows  from  a-Shrub  whofe  Leaves 
refemble  thofe  of  Radifh.  The  Natives  of  the 
Place  cut  the  Trees  jufi  to  the  Roots,  from 
whence  runs  a  white  Gum  inclining  to  Red, 
of  a  very  dinking  Smell  ;  for  which  Reafon 
the  Germans  call  it  Stercus  Diaboli ,  or  De¬ 
vils  Dung.- 

They  chufe  the  AJfa- Fœtida  in  Clots  or 
Lumps,  full  of  white  Tears,  dry,  and  which 
being  frefli  cut,  will  be  of  a  yellowifli  White, 
that  in  a  little  time  after  changes  into  a  fine 
Red,  tending  to  a  Violet  Colour,  and  whofe 
Smell  may  be  born  with  ;  and  meddle  not 
with  that  which  is  fat,  nafty,  full  of  dirt 
and  Rufhes  that  come  along  with  it.  Likewife 
rejeft  fuch  as  is  black,  and  of  fuch  a  dif- 
agreeable  Smell,  as  it  is  fcarce  poffible  to 
bear  it  :  This  Drugg  is  of  fome  Importance 
in  Medicine,  but  more  us’d  by  the  Farrier 
than  the  Phyfician. 

There  are  feveral  other  Names  that  AJfa- 
Fœtidagozs  by  ;  as  the  Syrian  Juice  or  Liquor, 
the  Median ,  Perfian ,  &c.  The  greatedPart  of 


it  that  comes  to  France ,  is  brought  from 
London,  from  whence  we  have  it  very  full 
of  Dirt,  in  the  fame  manner  as  it  is  now 
fold  in  Paris  ;  jud  as  we  have  Oil  of  Tur¬ 
pentine  brought  us  fometimes  from  Provence. 
They  have  fuch  vad  Quantities  of  AJJa- 
Fœiida.  now  and  then  in  London,  befid es- other 


Druggs,  that  they  have  great  Ware-Houfes 
fill’d  with  thefe  Kind  of  Commodities. 

■Fœtida  is  a  Gum  in  great 
yellow  Clots  of  a  drong  unplea-  Lemery . 
fant  Smell,  that  drops  out  of  the 
Trunk  of  a  Shrub,  whofe  Leaves  have  a 
great  refemblance  to  thofe  of  Rue  :  But 
Bon  allures  us,  that  it  is  prefs’d  out  of  the 
Roots  of  a  certain  Plant  growing  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Perfia ,  not  far  from  the  Sea- 
Coad  :  And  that  there  are  two  Kinds  of 
this  Plant,  the  fird  being  a  Sort  of  a  Shrub 
bearing  Twigs  and  Branches  very  much  re- 
fembling  the  Willow  or  Oder  :  The  AJfa ~ 
Fœtida ,  fays  he,  is  prefs’d  out  of  the  Chives  or 
Flowers  of  this  Plant,  being  cut  fmall 
and  bruis’d,  which  afterwards  is  dry’d  and 
harden’d.  The  fécond  Kind  of  Afid- Foetid & 
is  prefs’d  out  of  the  Roots  of  a  Plant  that 
fends  forth  very  thick  and  dinking  Stalks, 
bearing  Leaves  like  thofe  of  Spurge.  That 
of  the  Shops  is  a  reddifh  Gum  ,  confid¬ 
ing  of  whitifh,and  fometimes  Carnation  and 
Violet-colour’d  Drops,  being  of  a  bitter- 
biting  Tade,  and  a  drong,  vehement,  rank. 
Smell,  like  Garlick  or  Leeks  ;  that  is  the 
bed  which  is  brought  out  cf  the  Eaflerti 
Parts,  in  clear,  pure  tranfparent  Drops  :  It 
is  adulterated  with  Meal  or  Flower  of  Sa- 
gapenum.  This  Gum  is  cephalick,  fple- 
netick,  hyderick  and  vulnerary:  but  chiefly 
us’d  in  Obdrudlions  and  Suffocation  of  the 
Womb,  Obdrudtions  of  the  Liver,  Spleen, 
and  Lungs.  It  has  been  found  a  Specifick- 
in  the  Epilepfy,  Vertigo,  Lethargy  and  o- 
ther  Difeafes  of  the  Head  :  Dofe  from  half 
a  Scruple  to  a  Dram  in  Pills  or  otherwife. 

This  Gum  will  diffblve  in  Water,  Vine¬ 
gar  or  Wine,  and  therefore  confids  mod  of 
aqueous  Parts,  and  has  very  little  of  Rofia 
in  ir  ;  for  which  Reafon  it  is  not  fo  often, 
us’d  with  Spirit  of  Wine,  as  with  aqueous. 
Mendruums  :  Schroder  fays,  if  any  be  trou¬ 
bled  with  the  Epilepfy,  he  ought  prefently 
to  flt  with  his  Head  over  the  Fumes  of  AJfa- 
Fœtida  ;  this  is  generally  taken  inwardly  in 
Pills  or  Tincture. 

23»  Of  Galbanum. 

G  Alb  an  urn  is  a  Gum  that  flows  punis^, 
from  the  Root  of  a  Plant  which  0  “ 
the  Botanifls  call-  Ferula  Galbamfiuy  or  the 
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Fennel-Gyant,  bearing  the  Galbanum,  whole  and  a  little  acrid.  The  other  is  in  a  large 
Leaves  are  according  to  the  Figure  defcrib’d,  fatty  and  glutinous  Mafs,  full  of  Stalks  and 
taken  from  the  Original  which  I  have  in  my  Drofs,  and  of  a  very  (linking  odour.  Both 
Hands,  given  to  me  by  Mr.  Tourne  fort  :  On  Sorts  flow  by  Incilion  from  the  Root  of  a 
the  Top  of  the  Stalks  grow  fiat  Seeds  of  the  Kind  of  Fennel-Gyant,  which  grows  in  Ara- 
Size  and  Thicknefs  of  our  Lentils,  as  is  to  be  bia,  about  the  Height  of  a  Man;  the  Stalk 
feen  in  the  common  Galbanum ,  where  there  is  thick  and  full  of  Pith,  the  Leaves  broad 


is  enough  of  it  to  be  met  with.  This  Plant 
flouriflies  in  Arabia  Falix ,  Syria,  and  through¬ 
out  India. 

We  bring  two  Sorts  of  Galbanum  from 
Marseilles ;  to  wit,  that  in  Tears,  and  that 
in  the  Mafs  :  The  firfi  ought  to  be  chofe  in 
fine  Drops,  yellow- within,  and  of  a  golden 
Colour  without,  bitterifh  in  Tafte,  and  of  a 
very  ftrong  Smell.  The  other  Sort  in  the 
Mafs  ought  to  be  chofe  dry,  clean,  the  moll 
furniflfd  with  white  Tears,  and  the  ieaft 
fetid  that  is  poflible  :  It  is  a  Drugg  much 
us’d  in  Phyflck,  as  well  internally  as  exter¬ 
nally. 

Galbanum  ought  to  be  chofen  fat,  inclin¬ 
ing  toareddifh  Colour,  confiding  of  feveral 
whitifh  and  fhining  Lumps  which  will  not 
diflfolve  in  Oyl,  but  eafily  in  Water,  and  is 
of  a  pungent  bitter  Tafte  ,  and  of  a  flrong 
Smell:  It  powerfully  brings  down  theCour- 
fes,  cures  the  Suffocation  of  the  Womb,  ex¬ 
pels  the  After-Birth,  and  helps  to  fetch  away 
a  dead  Child.  The  Fumes  of  Galbanum  are 
very  prevalent  againfl  hyfterick  Fits  or  Va¬ 
pours,  and  is  given  in  Subflance  from  half  a 
Scruple  to  half  a  Dram.  A  Plaider  made  of 
Galbanum  is  very  properly  and  profitably  ap- 
ply’d  to  the  Belly  or  Navel  in  hyderick  Fits 
or  Vapours;  or  elfe  the  Navel  may  be  an- 
nointed  with  the  Oil  in  the  fame  Cafes. 
The  Galbanet  of  Paracelfus  being  an  effeétual 
Medicine  in  aPalfy  and  Cholick,  is  prepar’d 
after  the  following  manner:  Take  Galbanum 
one  Pound,  Oil  of  Turpentine  half  a  Pound, 
Oil  of  Lavender  two  Ounces,  diffolve  and 
diged  them  in  a  Retort,  with  a  fuflicient 
Quantity  of  powder’d  Lime;  and  keep  the 
Liquor  for  Ufe.  Galbanum  outwardly  ap- 
ply’d,  refolves  and  difcuffes  Tumours  ;  upon 
which  account  it  is  apply’d  by  Way  of  a  Plai¬ 
der  to  venereal  Bubo’s,  and  helps  to  difeufs 
all  forts  of  fchirrous  Tumours. 

Galbanum  is  a  Gum  whereof  we 
L emery,  have  two  Sorts,  the  one  in  yellow 
Tears  or  Drops,  of  a  drong  Fla¬ 
vour  and  unpleafant  Smell,  of  a  bitter  Tafte 


and  large,  refembling  thofe  of  Parfley:  The 
Flowers  grow  in  Tufts  or  Clutters,  compos’d 
ufually  of  five  Leaves,  made  like  a  Rofe  at 
the  End  of  the  Cup  ;  when  the  Flower  is 
gone,  the  Cup  becomes  a  Fruit,  confiding 
of  two  very  large  Seeds,  that  are  oval,  flat, 
and  thin,  like  thofe  we  fee  come  over  with 
the  Galbanum . 

That  which  has  Grains,  or  fome  Seeds  In 
it,  that  is  yellow,  pure,  fat,  heavy,  and  not 
dicky,  yet  with  fome  Branches  or  Bits  of 
the  Ferula  in  it,  is  to  be  chofen,  which  is 
not  too  dry,  nor  moi  ft,  and  flames  when 
burnt  :  It  Softens,  diftolves,  difcuffes,  and 
yet  extra£ls  Things  forth  of  the  Fle(h  ;  is 
chiefly  us’d  againft  V apours,  Fits  of  the  Mo¬ 
ther,  and  Obftrufitions  of  Liver,  Spleen  and 
Womb.  It  diflfolves  Tumours  and  Nodes, 
gouty  Swellings  and  Pains,  being  apply’d 
Plaifterwife  to  the  Parts  affli&ed. 

Cleans’d  Galbanum  is  diffolv’d  as  fome 
other  Gums  are  in  any  Liquor,  as  Water, 
Vinegar,  Juice  or  Wine  ;  diffolve  it  in  the 
Liquor,  or,  drain  and  infpiffate,  but  obferve 
that  fome  hang  it  in  a  Cloth  over  the  Va¬ 
pour  of  a  Bath,  and  fo  lets  it  drop  out  ;  but 
others  put  it  into  hot  Water,  and  cad  off 
the  Rubbifh  which  fwims  at  the  Top.  Oil 
of  Galbanam  is  made  by  a  Retort  with  Vine¬ 
gar  ;  the  Tindture  by  Spirit  of  Wine  acua- 
ted  with  Spirit  of  Nitre. 

24.  Of  Gum  Sagapen. 

T^HE  Sagapenum, likewife  call’d  p 

Serapinum,beczufe  of  its  Smell,  Gme  * 
that  is  almtfft  like  that  of  the  Pine,  and  by 
the  French ,  Gum  Séraphin ,  flows  from  the 
Trunk  of  a  Plant  whofe  Leaves  are  very 
Email,  and  the  Seeds  refembling  thofe  of 
Galbanum ,  except  that  they  are  lefs  :  Thefe 
grow  plentifully  in  Perfia,  Media ,  &c.  from 
whence  they  are  transported  to  us  and  all 
other  Parts  of  Europe.  Chufe  your  Sagapen 
in  fine  Tears,  clear  and  transparent,  of  a 

ftrong 
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ftrong  Smell  agreeable  to  the  Pine;  out¬ 
wardly  of  a  yellowifh  or  reddifh  Colour , 
inwardly  the  whiteft  and  lead  full  of  Dirt 
and  Filth  that  can  be.  This  enters  into  fe- 
veral  Galenical  Compofitions.  Mr.  Wormes 
a  Danijh  Phyfician  fays,  in  a  Book  of  his, 
that  it  is  admirable  for  the  Falling  Sicknefs 
and  Palfy  ;  I  know,  by  my  own  Experience, 
that  it  is  excellent  for  Affama?  s ,  taken  about 
the  Size  of  a  Pea  at  Bed-Time,  and  the 
fame  Quantity  in  the  Morning  riling. 

This  Gum  is  of  a  thin  Subftance  and  at- 
traRive,  drawing  forth  Splinters,!  Thorns, 
&c.  gotten  into  the  Flefh  ;  it  has,  as  Hoff¬ 
man  affirms,  a  peculiar  magnetick  Quality, 
qua  Intejlina  diflocaia  in  Iliaca  Paffione  ex 
Hernia ,  in  priftinum  reducit  locum  ;  for  which 
Reafon  he  made  it  the  chief  Ingredient  of 
the  magnetick  Emplafter  :  It  is  alfo  us’d  in 
Di  fa  factions  of  the  Womb, and  being  apply’d, 
it  cures  the  Sty  in  the  Eye-Lid.  It  pur¬ 
ges  Water  and  all  grofs  Humours  from  the 
Stomach,  Guts,  Womb,  Reins,  Head, 
Nerves,  ffc.  Is  good  in  Dropfies,  Con- 
vulfions,  Pal  lies,  Numbnefs,  Weaknefs  and 
Obftrodtions  ;  be Ii des  which,  it  is  excellent 
in  Plurifies,  to  eafe  Pains,  and  diffolve  hard 
Tumours  of  the  Spleen;  Dofe,  from  one 
Dram  to  two  Drams  ;  but  becaufe  it  is  apt 
to  difturb  the  Stomach,  it  is  corredted  with 
Ginger,  Cinamon  and  Maftich. 

Sagapenum ,  Serapinum ,  Sacoponi- 
Lemery.  um,  is  a  Gum  reddifh  without,  and 
whitifh  within  ;  of  a  flrong  un- 
pleafant  Smell,  of  an  acrid  Tafle,  that 
flows  by  Inciiion  from  a  fort  of  Plant  that 
is  of  the  Nature  of  Fennel  :  Chufe  Saga¬ 
penum  in  Drops,  that  are  pure,  neat,  and 
bright;  it  yields  Abundance  of  Oil  and  vo¬ 
latile  Salt,  and  will  diffolve  in  Wine,  Vine¬ 
gar,  and  in  juice  of  Filants,  but  had  better 
be  reduc’d  to  Powder,  when  us’d  in  Com¬ 
pofitions  that  require  its  Diffolution  :  This 
Gum  is  incifiv-e ,  penetrating,  aperitive,  a 
little  purgative,  fudorifick  ;  opens  Ob- 
ftrudions  of  the  Spleen,  Mefentery  and  Li¬ 
ver  ;  aflifrs  Refpiration,  and  [Lengthens  the 
Nerves  ;  is  good  in  Epilepfy,  Palfy  and 
Afthma,  to  provoke  Urine,  and  the  Terms, 
and  to  fupprefs  Vapours  ;  Dofe,  ten  or  fix- 
teen  Grains  in  Pills,  There  is  a  Spirit  and 
Oil  made  from  it,  after  the  manner  as  from 
Galbamm  :  The  acid  Spirit  has  all  the  Vir¬ 


tues  of  the  Gum,  but  with  this  Advantage, 
that  it  is  more  penetrating;  for  which  Rea¬ 
fon  it  is  fuccefsfully  given  again!!  Obftrudi- 
ons  of  the  Womb,  &c.  T  he  Oil  is  good 
for  the  fame  Purpofes,  but  is  moflly  us’d  a- 
gainft  Vapours,  being  fmell’d  to  or  anointed 
upon  the  Noftrils  :  It  is  feldom  given  in¬ 
wardly,  except  in  Fits  of  the  Mother,  to 
four  or  five  Drops  in  fome  proper  Vehicle, 

if .  Of  Gum  Opopanax. 

Hat  we  mod  commonly  call  p 
Opopanax ,  is  a  Gum  that  ome^ 
flows,  according  to  fome  Authors,  from  a 
Fennel  Plant,  call’d  Panax  Heracleus ,  or 
Hercules’*  s  All-heal,  that  is  brought  us  from  the 
Str eights ,  and  fometimes  from  the  Eaft- In¬ 
dies,  tho’  great  Quantities  grow  in  Mace  don , 
Achaia,  and  other  Parts  of  Greece ,  having 
Leaves  almoft  like  thofe  of  the  Fig  free, 
which  are  divided,  or  partition’d  into  five 
Parts  ;  rhe  Stalk  is  very  high,  and  pretty 
woolly,  producing  at  the  Top  a  great  Taf- 
fel  or  Bunch,  with  yellow  Flowers  ;  and  af¬ 
ter  that  a  Seed,  that  is  burning  upon  the 
Tongue,  but  of  a  flrong  Smell;  the  Roots 
are  white,  a  iittle  bitter,  and  cover’d  with 
a  pretty  thick  Bark.  From  the  Cutting  of 
this  Plant,  the  liquid  Opopanax  flows,  and  is 
white  at  fir  ft,  but  when  it  is  after  wards  drÿ’d, 
it  becomes,  by  degrees,  of  a  golden  Co¬ 
lour  on  its  Surface  There  are  three  Sorts 
brought  from  Marseilles ,  viz.  that  in  I  ears, 
rhat  in  the  Mafsor  Lump,  and  that  flatted  or 
fquafh’d  down. 

n 

The  firft  Sort  ought  to  be  chofe  in  fine 
Drops,  white  within,  and  of  a  gold  Co¬ 
lour  without  ;  of  a  flrong  Scent,  and  an  un- 
pleafant  bitter  Tafle,  the  dryeft  and  leaft  full 
of  Dirt  that  can  be  got.  The  fécond  Sort, 
that  is  in  the  Lump,  ought  to  be  as  full  of 
Tears,  and  as  near  the  Colour  and  Smell  of 
the  firft  as  is  poffible.  The  fiat  Sort  is  that 
call’d  the  Companies  Opopanax ,  and  which 
feveral  fell  for  that  in  Fears,  tho’  it  is  eafie 
to  know  the  Difference,  becaufe  the  true  is 
in  little  round  Drops,  and  the  flat  Sort  of 
the  Breadth  and  Thicknefs  of  one’s  Thumb; 
take  Care  to  avoid  that  which  is  black  and 
foft,  for  it  is  naught.  This  Gum  di  feu  fife's 
Wind,  purges  Flegm  which  is  thick  and 

tough. 
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tough,  from  the  remote  Parts,  as  from  the 
Womb,  Joyiits,  &c.  opens  the  Breaft  and 
Lungs,  foftens  Tumours,  and  taken  in  at 
the  Mouth  by  Fume  cures  Catarrhs,  and  the 
tailing  down  of  the  Uvula.  It  is  reckon’d  an 
excellent  Thing  again  ft  an  old  Cough,  Sharp- 
iiefs  of  Humours,  Difficulty  of  Breathing; 
and  being  drunk  an  Flour  before  the  Fit  of 
an  Ague,  it  takes  away  the  cold  Fit  ;  efpe- 
dally  if  the  Stomach  and  Back-Bone  be  a- 
nointed  with  the  Oil  hereof,  or  volatile  Spi¬ 
rit  ;  both  of  which  poffefs  all  the  Virtues  of 
the  Gum. 

Opopanax  is  a  yellow  Gum  that 
Lemery.  isdrawnby  Incifion  from  the  Stalk 
and  Root  of  the  Spandylium ,  or 
wild  Fennel,  that  grows  in  Mace  don ,  and 
other  Parts  of  Greece .  This  Plant  is  call’d 
Spondylium  Majus ,  five  pax  ax  Heracleum 
quibufdam  ;  the  greater  Spondylium  ;  or  by 
ihme  Hercules's  All-heal ,  according  to  J.  Bau- 
h'mus ,  Ray  and  Tournefort  :  The  Stalk  is  high 
and  woolly;  the  Leaves  like  thofe  of  Figs, 
rough  to  the  Touch,  divided  into  five  Parts  ; 
the  Flowers  grow  inClufters  upon  theTops  of 
the  Branches  ;  they  are  fmall,  white,  com¬ 
pos’d  each  of  five  unequal  Leaves,  difpos’d 
like  the  Flower- de-Us  :  When  thefe  are  gone, 
they  are  follow’d  by  Seeds  joyn’d  two  and 
two  together,  fiat,  large,  oval,  hollow,  or 
cut  at  the  Top,  firip’d  along  the  Back,  of  a 
yellowiili  Colour,  a  ftrong  Smell,  and  poig¬ 
nant  Tafte,;  the  Root  is  long,  white,  full  of 
Juice,  odoriferous,  a  little  bitter  to  the  Tafte, 
cover’d  with  a  thick  Bark  :  ThzOpopanaxfaoys 
from  the  faid  Root  in  a  white  Liquor,  which 
thickens  as  it  drys,  and  grows  yellow  upon 
the  out  Parts.  Chufe  it  frefh,  dean  and  pure, 
in  large  Drops,  that  are  yellow  without, 
and  white  within,  fat  and  pretty  brittle,  of 
a  bitter  Tafte,  and  a  ftrong unpleafant  Smell; 
it  affords  a  great  deal  of  Oil  and  volatile 
Salt,  is  emollient,  attenuating,  dîgeffing, 
expdls  Wind;  is  proper  in  hyfterick  Cafes, 
and  to  reffft  PutrefaClion. 


z6 .  Of  Ammomacum,  or  Gum  Am» 

moniack. 

p  .  *~|PHis  is  a  Gum  that  flows  in  white 
JL  Tears,  from  Branches  or  Roots 
that  are  cut  or  flafti’d,  of  a  Sort  of  Plant 
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of  the  Fennel  Kind,  that  grows  in  abundance 
in  the  Sands  of  Libya ,  especially  about  that 
Place  where  fometime  the  Temple  of  Jupi¬ 
ter  Ammon  flood.  This  Gum  is  brought  us  in 
large  Lumps,  wherein  we  find  a  great  many 
white  Drops  or  Tears,  as  well  on  the  Qur- 
parts  as  within.  It  is  of  a  tolerable  grateful 
Smell,  inclining  towards  that  of  Opopanax . 
Chufe  this  Gum  with  the  fineft,  dry,  white 
round  Drops,  of  a  bitter  Tafte,  unpleafant 
enough;  and  that  the  Mafs  or  Lump,  be  as 
full  of  Tears,  and  as  clean  as  is  poffible.  It 
is  us’d  in  feveral  topical  Medicines;  and 
Monfeur  de  Meuve ,  in  his  pharmaceutick 
Dictionary,  attributes  great  Virtues  to  it, 
whereto  the  Reader  may  have  Recourfe.  It 
is  emollient,  and  wonderfully  difcuffive, 
us’d  ordinarily  to  difcufs  hard  Tumours  in 
Womens  Breafts  with  great  Succefs:An  Ex¬ 
tract  of  it  takes  off  Roughnefs  from  the 
Wind-pipe,  thickens  thin  and  fharp  Rheums, 
which  fall  down  upon  the  Lungs,  and  is  us’d 
in  PeCtorals  for  the  fame  Purpofes.  There 
is,  befides  this,  an  Oil,  volatile  Salt ,  and 
Spirit  of  Ammoniac um,  according  to  Lemery , 
in  which  Procédés  you  have  not  much  Dif¬ 
ference  from  thofe  of  Charas ,  only  that  the 
Laft  requires  the  Retort  to  hold  eight  times 
the  Quantity;  Lemery  but  three  times. 
Lemery  alfo  fays  there  is  no  Need  of  adding 
Alcalies  in  Re&ification,  hecaufe  they  rather 
hurt  and  fpoil  thefe  Kind  of  Spirits  than  make 
them  better. 

This  Gum  is  purified  by  diflolving  it  ill 
Vinegar,  then  draining  it  thro’  a  Cloth,  and 
thickening;  but  if  you  diftil  it,  this  Work 
is  not  only  needlefs  and  vain,  but  detrimental  ; 
becaufe  a  good  Part  of  its  volatile  Spirits 
and  Salt,  will  be  evaporated  and  loft  ;  in 
which  confifts  its  greateft  Virtue;,  whilft 
others  will  be  fix’d  by  the  Acid,  by  which 
the  Elevation  of  the  volatile  Particles  will  be 
hindred;  for  which  Reafon  this  Purification 
is  to  be  avoided  in  Diftillation.  This  Spirit 
opens  ObftruCtions,  and  is  us’d  withSuccefs 
in  the  Scurvy,  Dropfy, and  the  Jaundice, as  alfo 
for  Stoppage  of  Urine,  but  particularly  in  Di- 
feafesof  the  Womb:  Dofe  from  eight  Drops 
to  twenty  in  Rhenifh  Wine,  or  the  like. 
The  Oil  is  given  for  the  fame  Purpofes , 
from  two  Drops  to  fix,  with  double  xefinM 
Sugar, 


Ammo- 
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AmmonidcMn  Gummi ,  vel  Gum- 
liemery .  mihammoniacum ,  fine  Gutta  Am- 
moniaca,  Gum  Ammoniac Æ,_is  a  yel- 
lowiffi  Gum  on  theOutfide,  and  white  with¬ 
in,  of  an  unpleafant  Smell,  almoft like  Gal- 
banum ,  inclining  to  a  bitter  Fafte.  It  flows 
in  white  Tears  from  the  Branches  and  Roots 
that  are  cut  off  of  "a  fort  of  Fennel,  call’d 
Ferula  Ammonifera ,  or  the  Fennel  bearing 
Ammontack ,  that  grows  plentifully  in  the 
Deferts  of  Libya ,  efpecially  about  sthat  Part 
where  the  Temple  and  Oracle  of  Jupiter  Am¬ 
mon  flood.  Some  call  this  Plant  Metopion, 
from  being  very  porous.  The  belt  Gum  is  in 
fine  neat  Fears,  almoft  like  Olibanum,  dry, 
white,  brittle.  It  foftens  before  the  Fire,  is 
eafy  to  reduce  to  Powder,  of  a  little  bitter ifh 
Tafle,  and  an  unpleafant  Smell.  The  Drug- 
gifts  fell  that  in  the  Mafs  or  Lump,  loaded 
with  a  great  deal  of  Filth,  that  lerves  to 
make  Plaifters  of.  This  Gum  yields  plenty 
of  eflential  or  volatile  Oil,  fome  Flegm  and 
Earth.  It  attenuates,  refolves,  digefts,  is 
aperitive,  proper  forHardnefs  of  the  Spleen, 
Liver,  and  Mefentery,  opens  Obftrudlions, 
provokes  Womens  Courfes,  and  is  us’d 
both  internally  and  externally. 

27.  Of  Indian  Dragon’s  Blood. 

§  'HE  Indian  Dragon's  Blood  is  a 

1  Gum  that  diftils  or  drops  from 
the  Trunk  of  feveral  Trees,  whofe  Leaves 
are  like  Sword- Blades,  of  half  a  Foot  long, 
and  of  a  green  Colour  ;  at  the  Bottom  of 
which  grow  round  Fruit,  of  the  Size  of  our 
Cherries,  that  are  yellow  at  firft,  afterwards 
red,  and  of  a  beautiful  Blue  when  ripe  ; 
from  which,  having  taken  off  the  firft  or 
outward  Skin,  it  appears  like  a  fort  of  Dra¬ 
gon,  which  has  given  occafion  to  have  it 
nam’d,  tho’ very  improperly,  Dragon' s  Blood  ; 
fince  it  is  the  Gum  or  a  I  ree,  and  not  the 
Blood  of  any  Creature,  as  fome  believe  ftill. 

The  Inhabitants  of  the  Country  cut  the 
Trunks  of  the  Frees,  and  there  prefently 
Hows  a  fluid  Liquor,  that  is  as  red  as  Blood  ; 
which  hardens  as  foon  as  the  Sun  is  gone  off 
it,  and  forms  it  felf  into  little  brittle  Tears  or 
Crumbs,  of  a  very  fine  red  Colour.  When 
the  fit  ft  fort  is  fallen,  there  drops  another, 
which  is  fometimes  brought  us  wrapp’d  up  in 
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the  Leaves  of  the  fame  Tree,  of  the  Figure 
and  Size  of  a  Pigeon’s  Egg  ;  but  at  this  time 
it  comes  folded  in  the  lame  Leaves,  of  the 
Length  and  Thicknefs  of  one’s  little  Finger  ; 
and  fometimes  alfo  of  the  Size  and  Shape  of 
the  Sebeflen.  Chufe  Dragon's  Blood  in  little 
Tears  that  are  clear,  tranfparenr,  and  very 
brittle.  The  belt  fort  is  very  fcarce  in 
France ,  not  to  be  met  withal  at  prefent,  but 
what  comes  in  little  Reeds  or  Flags,  which 
ought  to  be  dry,  and  eafy  to  break  ;  and  that 
when  fcor’d  on  Paper,  or  hot  Glafs,  will 
leave  behind  it  a  beautiful  red  Stain  ;  upon 
which  Account,  antiently,  they  us’d  it  to 
paint  Glafs  red.  It  comes  likewife  in  the 
Mafs,  which  is  like  that  in  Tears,  but  the 
fine  is  difficult  to  be  met  with. 

Hoffman  thinks  that  which  is  in  Drops, 
and  is  the  very  fineft  fort,  is  made  from  the 
coarfer,  by  diflolving  of  it,  depurating  it 
from  its  Faces,  and  fcinfpifTating  ;  and  that 
thofe  Drops  are  firft  extracted  with  Spirit  of 
Wine,  becaufe  being  infus’d,  or  digefted  in 
Spirit  of  Wine,  it  yields  a  delicate  blood  red 
Colour  ;  but  in  Water,  Oil,  or  other  Li¬ 
quors,  icarcely  any  Tindture  at  all.  It  is 
good  to  flop  all  forts  of  Fluxes,  whether  of 
Blood  or  Humours,  whether  Defluxions  from 
the  fuperior  Parts,  or  Fluxes  of  the  Bowels 
or  Womb,  the  Bloody-Flux,  Whites,  and 
Gonorrhoea ,  being  inwardly  given,  from  half 
a  Dram  to  a  Dram,  mix’d  with  Conferveof 
redRofes,  or  fome  other  proper  Vehicle.  It 
is  good  againft  Spitting  of  Blood,  and  flops 
Catarrhs,  being  of  a  drying,  binding,  and 
repelling  Property.  Being  finely  ground,  it 
is  us’d  by  Goldfmiths  for  Enamel,  by  Jewel¬ 
lers  to  fet  Foils  under  their  precious  Stones, 
for  their  greater  Luftre.  By  Painters,  Var- 
nifhers  and  Japanners,  to  makeVarnifh  or 
Japan,  by  mixing  it  with  common,  o-r  Shell- 
Lac,  or  Seed-Lac  Varniffi. 

28.  Of  Dragons  Blood  of  the  Canaries. 

THis  Dragon's  Blood  is  likewife  a  p  . 

Gum  that  flows  from  theTrunk 
and  large  Branches  of  two  different  T  rees  ; 
after  having  been  cut,  the  one  of  which  has 
a  Leaf  like  the  Pear-Tree,  but  a  little  lon¬ 
ger,  and  the  Flowers  bear  a  Refemblance  to 
Tags  at  the  End  of  long  Laces,  of  a  very 
fine  Red.  The  Leaves  of  the  other  come 
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nearer  to  the  Cherry,  and  the  Fruit  is  yel¬ 
low  on  the  Edges,  of  theBignefsof  an  Hen’s 
Egg,  in  which  is  found  a  Nut  of  the  Shape 
of  the  Nutmeg,  which  contains  an  Almond 
or  Kernel,  of  the  fame  Figure  and  Colour. 

Thefe  Trees  grow  plentifully  in  the  Cana¬ 
ries^  efpecially  in  the  Ifland  of  Porto  Santo  ; 
likewife  in  the  Ifle  of  St,  Laurence,  where 
ihefe  Trees  are  call’d  Rha ,  that  is  to  fay, 
Blood  ;  and  their  Fruit  Mafontra,  or  JToaf on  - 
tra.  The  Natives  of  Madagascar  make  an 
Oil  of  the  Kernels,  which  ferves  them  to 
cure  Burns,  Eryfipelas’s,  and  other  Difeafes 
that  proceed  from  Heat.  The  Blunders  cut 
the  Trunks  of  thefe  Trees,  from  whence 
drops  a  red  Gum,  which  they  make  into  Balls 
of  different  Sizes.  Some  foften  the  Dragon’s 
Blood  by  means  of  hot  Water,  and  fo  put  it 
into  Reeds,  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe 
which  come  from  India .  Some  People  melt 
this  Gum,  into  which  they  put  little  white 
light  Sticks,  and  when  they  are  cover’d  with 
Gum,  they  take  them  out,  and  dry  them,  to 
clean  theTeeth  withal  ;  and  thefe  are  u (Tal¬ 
ly  brought  over  by  the  Eaft- India  Company. 
That  which  is  farther  to  be  obferv’d,  as  the 
R  afon  why  the  Inhabitants  call  this  Gum 
Dragon’s  Blood ,  is,  becaufe  the  Tree  that 
bears  it  is  call’d  the  DragonTree  ;  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Clufius ,  appears  to  be  a  kind  of 
Date  Tree  that  is  very  full,  having  a  very 
thick  Trunk,  about  five  Yards  high,  and 
fending  forth  feveral  Branches  or  Boughs  that 
are  naked,  or  bare  of  Leaves.  The  Fruit  is 
of  a  round  fpherical  Figure,  of  a  yellow 
Colour,  and  about  the  third  Part  of  an  Inch 
thick,  containing  a  very  hard  Kernel,  like 
a  Date.  The  Trunk  of  the  Tree  is  very 
rough,  and  full  of  Clefts  and  Chaps,  pour¬ 
ing  forth  a  Liquor,  during  the  Heat  of  the 
Dog  Days ,  which  afterwards  thickens  or  con¬ 
geals  into  red -colour’d  Drops  or  Tears, 
call’d  Dragon’s  Blood  ;  which  tho’  it  hardly 
diffolves  in  aqueous  or  oily  Liquors,  yet 
ought  to  be  reckon’d  among  the  Gums  and 
Kofi  ns. 

29.  Offal/e  or  counterfeit  Dragon’s 

Blood® 

Pom  et .  *-pHE  Dutch  now  bring  us  a  fort 
I  of  Dragon’s  Blood ,  which  is  in 
flat  CakeSj  of  a  very  deep  red,  and  finning 
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as  well  on  the  Outfide  as  the  Infide,  pretty 
brittle,  which  being  broke,  is  of  a  very  fine 
red  Colour  ;  and  when  burnt,  fmells  like 
Spanijh  Wax.  This  Dragon’s  Blood  is  no¬ 
thing  elfe  but  a  Mixture  or  the  true  Dragon’s 
Blood  with  other  Gums  ;  which  is  fo  appa¬ 
rent,  it  is  eafy  to  difeover,  by  breaking  the 
Cakes,  and  catling  it  hot  upon  Palm  Mats. 
We  have  brought  from  Holland ,  befides  this, 
another  fort  of  Dragon’s  Blood ,  made  of  Gum™ 
Arabick ,  or  that  of  Senega ,  with  a  Tindfure 
or  Dye  of  th e  Fernambourg  Brafil  \  therefore 
I  would  advife  every  body  nor  to  make  ufe  of 
either  of  thefe  two  forts  of  Dragon’s  Blood,  as 
partaking  of  nothing  but  the  aforefaid  Gums, 
either  in  Colour  or  Smell,  and  being  oppo- 
fite  to  theTroperties  of  the  true  Dragon’s  Blood. 

Sanguis  Dr  aeon  is ,  or  Dragon’ s 
Blood,  is  a  gummous  Juice,  con-  Lemery . 
gealed  or  coagulated,  dry,  brittle, 
and  of  a  red  Colour  like  Blood,  drawn  by 
the  I nci lion  of  a  large  Tree  in  the  Indies , 
call’d  by  Clufius,  Draco  Arbor,  or  the  Dragon- 
Tree,  It  is  of  the  Height  of  the  Pine ,  thick, 
furnifhed  with  feveral  Branches.  The  Wood 
is  very  hard,  cover’d  with  a  Bark  of  a  tole¬ 
rable  Thicknefs,  and  foft.  The  Leaves  are 
large,  fhap’d  fomething  like  the  Flower-de¬ 
lis,  being  of  the  Length  and  Figure  of  a 
Sword  Blade,  and  are  always  green.  The 
Fruit  grows  in  Bunches,  the  Size  of  a  Email 
Cherry,  round,  yellow  at  the  beginning,  red 
afterwards  ;  and  when  they  are  ripe,  of  a 
fine  blue  Colour,  and  a  little  acid  to  the 
Tafte.  Monard  and  feveral  other  Authors 
write,  that  when  the  Skin  is  taken  off  from 
this  Fruit,  there  appears  underneath  the  Fi¬ 
gure  of  a  Dragon,  as  it  is  represented  by  the 
Painters,  with  Wings  expanded,  a  {lender 
Neck,  a  hairy  or  bridled  Back,  long  Tail, 
and  Feet  arm’d  with  Talons.  They  pre¬ 
tend  that  this  Figure  gave  Name  to  the  Tree» 
But  I  believe  this  Circumffance  fabulous, 
becaufe  I  never  knew  it  confirm’d  by  any 
Traveller. 

The  fined  and  bed:  Dragon’s  Blood  is  that 
which  drops  fird  from  the  Tree  in  little 
Tears,  that  are  clear,  tranfparent,  and  eafy- 
to  break,  of  a  refplendent  red  ;  but  this  is 
very  fcarce,  and  not  brought  us  in  War- 
Time:  fo  we  are  forc’d  to  content  our  felves 
with  the  fécond  fort,  [ deferibed  already  fey 
Pomet.]  The  true  Dragons  Blood  yields  a 
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fufficienr  quantity  of  Oil,  and  a  little  effential 
Salt.  It  is  very  aftringent,  agglutinative,  dry¬ 
ing,  (lops  Hemorrhages,  Fluxes  of  theBelly, 
deterges  and  confolidates  Wounds,  ftrength- 
ens  luxated  joints,  and  is  proper  for  Contu- 
f uns,  us’d  both  inwardly  and  outwardly. 

30.  Of  Gum  Elemi. 

Pomet.  f~^UM  Elemi  is  a  white  Rofin  in- 
VJT  dining  to  be  greenifh,  that  flows 
by  Inciflon  from  the  Trunk  and  large  Bran¬ 
ches  of  a  Tree  of  a  moderate  Height,  whole 
Leaves  are  long  and  narrow,  of  a  whitifh 
green,  fllver’d.on  both  tides,  with  a  red 
Flower  that  rifes  from  a  little  Cup  of  the 
Colour  of  the  Leaves,  and  the  Fruit  of  the 
'Colour  and  Shape  of  our  Olives  ;  which  is 
the  R  eafon  why  thefe  Trees  are  call’d  IVtld 
Olive-Trees.  There  are  abundance  of  thefe 
Trees  in  /Ethiopia  and  Arabia  Felix,  from 
whence  this  Gum  is  brought  us  in  Cakes  of 
two  or  three  Pounds  Weight  a- piece,  wrapp’d 
up  in  Leaves  of  the  Indian  Canes,  whence  it 
is  call’d  Gum  Elemi  in  the  Cane.  Chufe  fuch 
as  is  dry,  nevertheless  foft,  of  a  white  Co¬ 
lour,  tending  to  green;  theSmell  fweet  and 
pleafant  enough.  And  take  care  it  be  not  a 
fa&itious  Turpentine,  made  up  with  Oil  of 
Spike,  call’d  Galipot ,  as  happens  too  often  ; 
which  mav  be  eatily  found  our,  as  well  by 
its  great  Whitenefs,  as  its  ill  Smell,  inclining 
to  Turpentine  ;  and  that  it  is  always  wrapp’d 
up  in  the  Leaves  which  are  found  among  the 
Clove-Wood. 

This  Rolia  adulterated  is  call’d,  from 
thofe  who  make  it,  the  Americans  Gum  Ele¬ 
mi,  ferving  them  as  a  good  Pretence  to  cover 
their  Knavery.  The  true  Gum  Elemi  we 
have  from  Holland  or  Marfeilles,  is  a  natural 
Balfatn  for  curing  of  Wounds,  for  which 
reafon  it  is  very  properly  made  ufe  of  in 
Arcceus  his  Liniment.  There  is  a  large 
Tree  found  in  the  American  Iflands,  the 
Wood  whereof  is  white,  and  the  Leaves 
like  thofe  of  the  Bay,  but  that  they  are  a 
great  deal  larger.  Phis  Tree  is  fo  loaded 
with  Rofin,  char  it  will  yield  to  fifty  Pounds 
Weight  of  white  Gum,  altogether  like  the 
Galipot, only  that  is  not  fo  (linking.  And  as  this 
Rofin  is  but  as  yet  little  known  among  the 
Merchants,  tho*  common  among  us  ;  fo 
they  often  fell  this  Galipot  fometimes  for 
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Gum  Elemi ,  fometimes  for  GuY@  Ammey  and 
other  fometimes  for  Tacamahaca  ;  fo  they 
chiefly  call  it  American  Galipot ,  in  that  the 
Smell  and  Shape  refembles  it,  and  it  is  trou- 
blefome  to  dittinguiffi  the  Difference. 

This  Rofin  comes  in  Barrels  of  different 
Weight,  wrapp’d  up  in  large  Leaves  ;  for 
which,  as  yet,  we  have  learn’d  no  Name. 
We  fell,  befides,  two  other  forts  of  Gum 
Elemi  ;  one  whereof  is  like  common  Rofin, 
which  has  neither  a  fweet  nor  aromatick 
Smell,  and  which  is  cover’d  with  Leaves  that 
cling  to  the  Clove- Wood.  The  other  fort  of 
Gum  Elemi  is  of  an  A  (h- Colour,  inclining 
to  brown,  and  in  great  Pieces  that  are  dry 
and  brittle  :  But  as  it  is  impoflible  to  diflin- 
guifh  the  Difference  in  thefe  two  forts  of 
Gums,  I  (hall  fay  nothing  farther.  Never- 
thelefs  I  muff  fay,  I  believe  that  it  is  nothing 
but  the  impure  or  foul  Gum,  which  may  have 
its  good  Qualities  recover’d,  by  refining  over 
the  Fire  ;  which  I  dare  not  yet  affirm,  not 
being  certain  of  ir. 

Gummi  Elemi,  five,  Rejin  a  Elemi, 
is  a  kind  of  gummy  and  refinous  Lemery. 
Subflance  ;  for  it  diffolves  in  Oil, 
and  is  inflammable.  There  are  two  kinds 
of  it,  viz.  the  true  Gum,  call’d  alfo,  the 
/Ethiopian  ;  and  the  baftard,  or  fpurious, 
call’d  the  American  Gum  Elemi .  The  true, 
or  /Ethiopian  Gum  Elemi ,  is  a  Rofin  from  a 
whitifh  Colour,  a  little  inclining  to  a  green, 
moift  and  tough,  run  together  in  Lumps  or 
Clods  of  a  long  and  round  Shape,  for  the  molt 
Part  inflammable,  of  a  pleafant  Tafte,  and 
fuelling  fomething  like  Fennel.  Thefe 
Lumps  are  brought  over  to  us  wrapp’d  up  in 
a  large  Leaf,  appearing  to  be  a  kind  of  /«- 
dian  Reed.  Ballard  or  American  Gum  Elemi, 
is  a  fort  of  white  Rofin,  not  much  unlike 
Pine  Rofin,  inflammable,  and  of  a  flrong 
Smell,  flowing  plentifully  out  of  a  certain 
kind  of  Tree,  bearing  Leaves  like  the  Bay- 
Tree,  call’d  C  le  ban.  Parkinfon  faith  it  is  a 
yellowilh  Gum,  clear  and  tranfparent,  which 
being  broken,  (hows  more whiteand gummy 
within,  quickly  taking  Fire,  and  melting 
thereat,  and  of  a  kind  of  quick  Scent  and 
Talle.  If  it  is  like  Ammoniacum ,  or  Gum - 
Arabick,  or  is  black,  it  is  good  for  little  or 
nothing.  T  his  Gum  is  of  Angular  Ufe  in 
all  Wounds  and  Fradtures  of  the  Head  and 
Skull,  and  to  be  mix’d  with  Liniments  and 
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Balfams  for  that  Purpofe.  It  is  alfo  emol¬ 
lient,  digeftive,  and  is  anodyne,  difcufles 
Tumours,  and  opens  Obftru&ions.  The 
Spirit,  Oil,  and  Balfamare  diftill’dby  the  Re¬ 
tort  in  Sand,  as  hath  been  taught,  The  acid 
Spirit,  which  contains  the  volatile  Salt  of 
the  mix’d,  fupprelTes  Vapours  and  Fits  of  the 
Mother,  opens  the  Paffages  of  the  U rine,  tem¬ 
pers  the  Heat  thereof,  prevents  Breeding  of 
the  Stone,  and  is  a  good  Peétoral.  The  Oil 
and  Balfam  are  accounted,  by  fome,  fpeci- 
fical  in  the  Gout,  Palfy,  and  Convulfions. 
They  cure  Ulcers,  chiefly  of  the  Fundament, 
heal  and  cleanfe  all  Wounds,  &c-  as  well 
old  as  new,  eafing  Pain,  refolvtng  Gontu- 
fions,  and  difcufilng  Swellings. 

31.  Of  Gum  Tacamahaca. 

IP  omet,  UM  Tacamahaca  is  a  refînons,  H- 
\JT  quid  and  tranfparent  Gum,  that 
flows  from  the  Trunk  of  large  thick  TYees, 
that  grow  plentifully  in  New  Spain  an  à.  Mada¬ 
gascar,  where  they  are  call’d  Harame ,  which 
are  pretty  like  our  Poplars.  Thefe  Trees  are 
furntfh’d  with  green  Leaves,  almoft  like 
thofeof  th e Box-Tree;  after  which  come  red 
Fruit,  of  theBignefs  of  our  green  Nuts,  in 
which  is  contain’d  a  fragrant  balfamick  Ro- 
fm.  The  Natives  cut  the  Trunks  of  thefe 
Trees,  whence  diftils  a  white  cry  fiai  line  Li¬ 
quor,  of  an  agreeable  Smell,  that  hardens 
iometime  after  it  is  fallen,  and  that  ferves  for 
the  Cure  of  cold  Humours  to  abate  theTooth- 
Ach  ;  but  particularly  to  caulk  VefiFels  and 
Ships  with,  and  the  Wood  ferves  for  Planks. 

The  Inhabitants  of  St.  Laurence  have  a 
Cuftom  to  put  the  firft  that  falls  from  the 
Tree,  without  Incifion,  into  little  Shells  cut 
in  two,  which  they  cover  with  a  great  Leaf, 
as  a  fort  of  Palm  Leaf  ;  and  that  is  what 
fome  Authors  mean,  when  they  fpeak  of 
Gum  Tacamahaca  refin’d';  which  to  anfwer 
the  requifite  Qualities,  ought  to  be  dry,  red- 
difh,  tranfparent,  of  a  ftrong  Smell,  inclin¬ 
ing  to  that  of  Lavender,  of  a  Tafte  fome-. 
thing  bitterifh  ;  and  this  is  what  we  call  Taca¬ 
mahaca  in  the  Shell.  That  which  falls  from 
the  Tree  by  cutting,  is  what  we  have 
brought  in  the  Mafs  or  Lump,  and  fometimes 
in  Tears,  in  the  Figure  refembling  Indian 
Frankincenfe ,  which  is  to  be  chofe  as  full  of 

white  Drops,  clean,  dry,  and  as  near  the 
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Smell  of  the  former  as  can  be  got.  It  much 
refembles  in  Colour,  Galbanum ,  with  white 
Spots  like  Ammoniacum ,  firong  in  Scent  and 
Tafte,  and  very  (licking,  for  which  reafonit 
is  us’d  to  put  in  binding  Plaifters.  It  is  very 
good  to  foften  Tumours,  and  eafe  all  man¬ 
ner  of  Pains  in  theHead,  Nerves,  Joints  and 
Womb.  It  is  inwardly  given  from  half  a 
Dram  to  a  Dram  againfi  Vapours,  but  mod 
commonly  againfi  Pains,  for  which  it  is  fo 
famous  amongft  th t  Indians,  that  they  ufe  it 
to  all  Pains  whatfoever,  if  not  attended  with 
any  great  Inflammation. 

! Tacamahaca ,  vel  Tacamaca ,  is  a 
kind  of  hard,  clear,  fragrant  Ro-  Lemery . 
fin,  that  is  drawn  byTncifion  from 
the  Trunk  of  a  great,  thick,  unknown  Tree; 
call’d  by  Parkinfon  and  Ray,  Tacamahaca  ; 
by  J.  Bauhinus ,  Tacamahaca  Populo  fimilis 
frudlu  colore  Pœonice  ;  or  that  like  the  Poplar 
Tree,  with  Fruit  of  the  Colour  of  the  Peo¬ 
ny.  It  refembles  much  the  Poplar  Tree  ; 
the  Leaves  are  fmall  and  indented  ;  the  Fruit 
the  Bignefs  of  a  Nut,  of  a  red  Colour,  re- 
finous,  odoriferous,  and  contains  a  Stone  al- 
moft  like  that  of  the  Peach.  This  Tree 
grows  plentifully  in  New  Spain ,  and  feveral 
Parts  of  the  Weft-Indies,  being  gather’d  from 
the  Tree  after  wounding. 

We  have  two  Kinds  of  it,  one  of  which 
is  brought  over  in  Shells,  that  is  foft  and 
whitifh,  of  a  very  pleafant  fragrant  Smell  ; 
the  other  in  Lumps,  and  comes  in  Chefis, 
which  is  nothing  near  fo  good,  but  for  the 
mofi  Part  is  very  foul  and  drofify  :  .Both  yield 
a  deal  of"  exalted  Oil  and  volatile  Salt. 
The  Gum  Tacamahaca  is  digeftive,  refolu- 
tive,  neurotick,  anodyne,  cephalick,  drying, 
being  apply’d  externally.  There  is  an  acid 
Spirit,  Oil  and  Tincture  made  from  this 
Gum,  which  open  Obftruélions  of  the 
Womb  and  Mefentery  ;  are  anodyne  and 
fiomachick,  taking  a  few  Drops  in  any  ge¬ 
nerous  Liquor;  or  the  Oil  is  good  externally 
to  fmell  to,  and  anoint  old  running  Ulcers 
with,  to  cleanfe  and  heal  them,  as  well  as 
to  difcufs  hard  Knots  and  Tumours. 

31.  Of  Gum  Ivy. 

GUM  Ivy  is  a  liquid  Rofin  which  p 
hardens  as  it  flows.  This  Gum 
abounds  in  the  Indies ,  Italy,  Provence,  end 

-  Languedoc , 
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Languedoc,  from  the  great  Ivy  that  creeps  or 
climbs  upon  Trees  and  Walls.  Being  at  Mont¬ 
pellier  in  the  Year  1680,  and  walking  in  the 
King’s  Garden,  I  perceiv’d  an  Ivy  there  that 
climb’d  up  a  Bay- Tree,  having  on  the  top 
Branch  a  Piece  of  Gum  of  the  Bignefs  of 
one’s  Finger,  which  I  begg’d  of  Mr.  Chican- 
neau's  Son,  which  he  gave  me  ;  and  after  î 
had  examin’d  it,  I  found  it  like  Glue,  of  a 
red  Colour,  a  ftrong  penetrating  Smell,  and 
unpleafant  enough.  After  having  kept  it 
fome  time;  it  grew  dry,  brittle,  and  of  a 
yellowifh  Colour,  juft  as  we  have  it  come 
from  India  by  Marfeilles.  Chufe  the  beft 
dry’d,  cleared,  of  a  balfamick  Smell  ;  and 
take  care  that  you  be  not  impos’d  upon  with 
the  Gum  Alouchi,  which  is  fometimes  fold  in 
its  ftead,  efpecially  when  dear.  This  is 
reckon’d  proper  to  make  the  Hair  fall,  and 
for  the  Cure  of  Wounds. 

Hedera  Arborea,  or  the  IvyAfree, 
Lemery.  is  a  Shrub,  or  Tree,  whofe  Bran¬ 
ches,  creep  up  and  cling  to  the  next 
adjacent  Trees  or  Walls,  and  infinuatethem- 
felves  into  the  Cracks  thereof,  and  into  the 
Chinks  of  Stones,  where  they  will  fix  a 
deep  Root.  The  Bark  is  wrinkled,  afh- 
colour’d,  and  the  Wood  hard  and  white. 
The  Leaves  are  broad,  large,  corner’d,  thick, 
fmooth,  green  all  rhejfear,  and  fhining,  of 
an  aftringent  acrid  i  afte.  The  Flowers 
grow  at  the  Extremity  of  the  Branches, 
compos’d  each  of  fix  ftrip’d  Leaves,  of  a 
graffy  Colour,  fucceeded  by  round  Berries, 
that  are  a  little  ftethy,  and  as  large  as  thofe 
of  Juniper,  difpos’d  in  Clufters,  of  a  black 
Colour  when  ripe.  They  contain  each  five 
Seeds,  furrow’d  on  the  Back,  and  flat  on 
other  Side.  The  Ivy  grows  generally  upon 
Walls,  and  yields  abundance  of  Oil,  and 
fome  efiential  Salt.  It  is  deterflve  and  vul¬ 
nerary.  The  Leaves  are  applied  to  Iflues  and 
Cauteries,  to  cleanfe  them  from  their  Sanies. 
They  are  likewife  boil’d  in  Décodions  for 
the  Ear-ach  and  Tooth-ach. 

There  is  another  fort  of  Ivy,  call’d  Hedera 
Poetica  by  C.  Bauhinus  and  Tournefort,  and  He - 
aeraDionyJias  and  Chryfocarpos ,  becaufe  the  Ivy- 
Berries  are  of  a  Gold  Colour.  The  Leaves 
of  this  are  not  fo  angular,  but  only  (harper 
towards  the  Top,  lets  thick,  hard  and  ftethy 
than  thofe  of  the  other  Ivy ,  and  not  of  to 
deep  a  Colour.  The  Berries  art  of  a  fine  Gold 


Colour.  This  Species  of  Ivy  is  rarely  met 
with  in  France.  TheAntients  made  Crowns 
of  it,  with  which  they  crown’d  their  Poets, 
from  whence  it  is  call’d  Hedera  Poetica,  the 
Poets  Ivy\  Hedera  Diony fias,  aut  Bacchic  a,  be- 
caufethey  madeufe  of  this  fort  of  Ivy  in  their 
pub'ick  Rejoicings,  and  Feafts  of  Bacchus . 

They  make  Incitions  in  the  Trunks  of  the 
larger  Ivies  in  the  hot  Countries,  as  Italy , 
Languedoc ,  and  Provence ,  to  make  the  Gum  or 
Rofln  flow,  which  hardens  in  a  little  time, 
and  which  they  call  Gummi  Hederœ ,  or  Gum- 
Ivy.  It  ought  to  be  of  a  reddifh  yellow,  tranf- 
parent  Colour,  of  a  ftrong  Smell  and  an  acrid 
aromatick  Tafte.  The  greateft  part  of  it 
that  is  fold  by  the  Druggifts  comes  from  In¬ 
dia  by  Marfeilles.  It  yields  a  good  deal  of 
Oil  and  Salt,  and  is  us’d  externally  to  the 
fame  Intentions  as  the  former,  and  is  fome¬ 
times  put  into  the  Ointment  of  Althaa. 

3L  Gum  Caranna.  4 

TH  E  Caranna  is  a  Gum  that  v 
flows  from  the  Trunk  of  fe- 
veral  Trees,  like  the  Palm  Tree,  which  are 
plentiful  in  New  Spain.  This  Gum  is  brought 
us  in  the  Lump,  wrapp’d  up  in  Reed  Leaves. 
It  ought  to  be  foft  as  a  Plaifter,  of  a  grey- 
ith  Colour,  inclining  to  green,  of  a  fweet 
Smell,  and  fomething  aromatick. 

Some  Authors  obfcrve,  that  the  Caranna  Is 
white,  which  I  ealily  believe,  when  it  is 
newly  fallen  from  the  Tree.  It  is  alto  of  the 
Colour  aforelaid,  except  by  reafon  of  its 
Age  ;  and  the  whiter  it  is,  the  more  valua¬ 
ble  :  But  have  nothing  to  do  with  feveral 
hard  Gums  that  are  offer’d  in  its  dead,  be¬ 
caufe  of  itsDearnefs.  "I  his  Gum  applied  in 
a  Plaifter  upon  the  Head,  is  admirable  to 
abate  the  Pains  thereof,  as  well  as  thofe  of 
the  Joints.  And  this  Gum  has  fuch  fine 
Qualities,  that  it  is  utually  laid,  IP' hat  Taca- 
mahaca  cannot  cure ,  Caranna  can . 

The  Americans  compote  a  Balfam  from 
this  Gum,  which  they  ufe  with  good  Suc- 
cefs  for  the  Cure  cf  Wounds  and  Hemor¬ 
rhoids  in  this  manner  ;  They  take  fine  Tur¬ 
pentine  half  an  Ounce,  liquid  Amber  three 
Ounces,  Balfam  of  Copal ,  'Tacamahaca ,  Ca¬ 
ranna,  of  each  rwo  Ounces  ;  Maftich,  Myrrh, 
Aloes, Frankincenfe,  Dragon’s  Blood,  Sarco- 
eoila,  of  each  a  Dram  and  half.  Ditloive  the 
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Gams  and  Rofins  upon  the  Fire,  and  after 
incorporate  them  with  the  Powders.  Gum 
Caranna  is  mightily  commended  for  its  Fa* 
culty  of  di  feu  (Ting  or  affw  aging  hard  Tu¬ 
mours  :  It  is  alio  apply’d  to  the  Temples 
upon  fmall  P î ai  (1er s  or  Patches  in  the  Head- 
Ach,  or  to  prevent  and  reftrain  the  falling 
down  of  the  Humours  upon  the  Eyes  and 
Teeth.  There  is  alfo  prepar’d  from  it  an 
excellent  antipodagrick  Piailler  to  be  apply’d 
to  gouty  Swellings. 

It  is  call’d  Caranna  Gummi ,  or 
JLemery .  Caragna ,  from  Cartagena  the  Place 

of  its  Produdlion  •  in  the  SpamfrJ 
Weft  Indies,  where  it  is  in  great  Plenty,  flow¬ 
ing  out  of  a  Tree  cut  or  wounded.  It  is  a 
hard  Rofin,  clammy  but  not  glutinous,  fof- 
tifh  and  tough,  of  a  dark  olive  Colour,  in¬ 
clining  a  little  to  a  Musk  Colour.  It  comes 
forth  foft,  but  condenfes  afterwards, not  much 
unlike  ‘Tacamahaca,  but  more  odoriferous  and 
fweeter,  and  of  fomething  a  brighter  Co¬ 
lour;  it  comes  wrap’d  up  in  its  broad  fibrous 
Leaves  like  Reeds. 

It  is  a  famous  Cepbalick,  Neurotick,  Ar- 
thritick  and  Vulnerary;  eafes  all  manner  of 
Pains  in  any  Part  of  the  Body,  proceeding 
from  a  cold  and  moi  ft  Caufe,  ftrengthens 
weak  Limbs,  and  is  accounted  excellent  to 
flop  Defluxioos  from  ihe  Glands,  being  ap¬ 
ply’d  Plaifterwife  to  the  Temples,  It  eafes 
the  Spleen,  and  diffolves  the  Hardnefs  there¬ 
of,  mollifies  Swellings,  and  cures  green 
Wounds,  chiefly  of  the  Nerves  and  Joynts  : 
Dofe  inwardly  from  a  Dram  to  two  Drams. 
There  is  a  Spirit,  Oil  and  Balfam  made 
from  Caranna:  The  volatile  Spirit  is  aperi¬ 
tive,  and  opens  ObftrudHons  of  the  Reins,  &c. 
Dofe  from  ten  Drops  to  twenty  in  any  pro¬ 
per  Liquor.  The  Oil  is  good  againft  Lame- 
nefs, Pains,  Aches, Convulfions,  &c.  anoint¬ 
ed  upon  the  Parts  affeâed.  The  Balfam  is 
excellent  to  heal  and  confolidate  Wounds, 
to  flrengthen  the  Nerves,  CrV 

34.  Of  Gum  Bdellium. 

P  omet  T)  De  Ilium  is  a  Gum  of  which  the 

JD  Ancients  fpoke  varioufiy  ;  fome 
faying  that  it  flows  from  the  Trunk  of  a 
thorny  Tree,  whofe  Leaves  are  like  thofe  of 
the  Oakj  and  the  Fruit  like  the  wild  Fig, 
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of  a  pretty  good  Tafte;  and  others  will 
have  it  refemble  that  which  bears  the 
Myrrh,  and  that  thefe  Trees  abound  in 

Media ,  Arabia  Felix ,  and  the  Eajl  Indies , 
and  is  likely  to  be  that  Bdellium  which  we 
have  brought  at  this  Day  from  Marfeilles , 
which  is  no  other  than  the  Gum  Alouchi  ; 
which  fome  will  travetobethe  true  Bdellium, 
which  is  chofein  clear  tranfparent  Pieces  of 
a  redd i (In  grey  without,  and  the  Colour  of 
Englijh  Pafte  within  ;  and  that  when  lick’d 
by  the  Tongue,  turns  of  a  yellow  Colour. 

Bdellium  is  a  yellow! Ill  or  red- 
difh  Gum,  that  flows  from  a  thor-  Lemery . 
ny  Free  call’d  Bdeilia,  growing  in 
Arabia ,  Media ,  or  the  Indies.  They  fay  that 
it  bears  Leaves  like  thofe  of  the  Oak,  and 
a  Fruit  refembling  the  Wild-Fig,  of  a  pretty 
good  Tafte.  This  Gum  is  brought  us  in 
Pieces  of  different  Si2es  and  Shape,  but  the 
finèft  is  ufually  oval,  or  in  fafkion  of  Pen¬ 
dants  for  the  Ears,  neat,  clear,  tranfparent, 
reddifh,  fragrant,  and  that  eafily  foftens,  of 
a  Tafte  inclining  to  bitter,  it  yielding  a  good 
deal  of  Oil  and  volatile  acid  Salt  ;  is  di- 
geftive,  difeuftive,  fudorifick,  drying,  aperi¬ 
tive,  ferviceable  in  the  Empyema,  to  pro¬ 
voke  the  Terms,  haften  the  Birth,  and  to. 
refill  Poifon  ;  us’d  both  externally  and  in¬ 
ternally, 

3f.  Of  Gum  Sarcocol. 

Arcocol  is  a  Gum  that  flows  from  p 
a  little  prickly  Shrub,  whereof  ome  9 
the  Leaves  are  like  Falta  Sena ,  of  a  white 
Colour  tending  to  ayellow:  Almoft  all  Au¬ 
thors  fay,  that  thefe  Shrubs  grow  in  Perfia\ 
but  two  Friends  of  mine  at  Marfeilles  writ 
to  me  in  July  1692,  after  this  manner,  That 
SarocoRa  was  a  Gum  that  is  gather’d  in  the 
Defarts  of  Arabia ,  the  Tree  being  little  and 
very  thorny;  chufe  that  in  Tears  or  Giains, 
of  a  white  Colour,  inclining  to  yellow  or  red, 
of  a  fweetifh  Tafte,  attended  with  an  un- 
pleafant  Bitternefs. 

This  Gum  is  wonderful  in  its  Kind,  in 
that  it  flows  from  a  Tree  without  Incifion,. 
and  by  Incifion  in  Tears  or  Drops  of  diffe¬ 
rent  Colour  and  Bignefs,  being  white,  yel¬ 
low  and  red  ;  and  when  they  are  dry,  are 
granulated  or  in  Grains,  as  they  are  brought 
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îo  us  from  MarfeiUes,  There  Is  befides  ano¬ 
ther  fort  of  Sarcocol ,  which  is  in  the  brown 
Lump,  and  looks  like  a  Compofition  ;  but 
I  take  it  to  be  nothing  but  the  damag’d  Gum, 
that  ought  to  be  thrown  away,  and  that  is 
very  full  of  Dirt,  and  other  Filth,  to  which 
it  is  much  fubjeéh  This  is  very  proper  for 
curing  of  Wounds,  which  made  the  Greeks 
call  it  Sarcocol ,  which  fignifies  Flejh  Gum. 
It  is  confolidating  and  repelling,  us’d  chiefly 
to  heal  Wounds,  (lop  Fluxes  in  the  Eyes, 
and  clear  them  from  any  Clouds,  Films, 
Pearls,  &c.  that  may  hinder  the  Sight.  It 
is  good  to  purge  the  Head,  and  therefore  pro¬ 
fitable  againft  Coughs,  Shortnefs  of  Breath, 
efpecially  in  Perfons  that  are  flegmatick. 
Outwardly  it  is  ufed  again!)  inflammations 
of  theEyes,  and  to  heal  Ulcers  in  the  Ears. 
The  Fume  thereof  from  Charcoal,  receiv’d 
up  the  Fundament,  cures  the  Piles,  and  o- 
ther  Difeafes  of  thofe  Parts. 

Sarcocolla ,  or  Flelh  Glue,  is  a 
Lemery.  granulated  Gum,  in  very  fmall  Bits 
that  are  fpongy,  of  a  yellowifh 
Colour,  tending  to  white,  refembling  the 
broken  Pieces  or  Remains  of  a  Gum,  or  of 
Frankincenfe  that  have  been  groffly  pow¬ 
der’d.  We  have  it  brought  us  from  Arabia  ; 
where,  as  fome  fay,  it  comes  from  a  thor¬ 
ny  Shrub,  whofe  Leaves  are  fomething  like 
Sena. 

Sarcocol  is  of  fuch  a  brittle  Nature,  that  it 
moulders  down  into  a  grofs  Powder  only  by 
fhaking  or  handling  it  ;  wherefore  it  is  com¬ 
monly  brought  over  to  us  in  fmall  Grains, 
not  much  bigger  than  Poppy  Seeds  ;  yet  fome- 
times  we  meet  with  fome  that  are  bigger  and 
thicker.  They  are  of  feveral  Colours,  viz. 
white,  brown,  and  red,  of  a  bitter  TaDe, 
with  a  certain  naufeous  Sweetnefs  ;  and  be¬ 
ing  chewed  between  the  Teeth,  they  become 
tough  ;  being  held  to  the  Flame  of  a  Candle, 
they  fir!)  boil  or  fry,  and  then  fend  forth  a 
clear  Flame.  It  flops  and  prevents  the  De- 
fluxion  of  Humours  upon  the  Eyes,  and 
takes  away  Spots,  or  white  Specks  over 
them,  being  Deep’d  in  AfTes  or  Womens 
Milk.  Moreover,  Sarcocol  agglutinates  Flefh, 
and  conduces  to  the  confolidating  of  fpnngy 
Wounds.  There  is  an  excellent  Eye- Water 
made  of  Sarcocol ,  Deep’d  in  Nurles  Milk, 
with  Mucilage  of  Quince  Seeds  made  with 
Rofe-Water. 
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36.  Of  Euphorbium. 

Uphorbium  is  a  Gum  that  flows 
from  among  thick  prickly  F  omet. 
Leaves,  in  the  Nature  of  a  Shrub- 
Tree,  that  is  found  in  great  Quantities  in 
Libya ,  upon  Mount  Atlas ,  and  in  Africa. 
The  Ântients  have  writ  varioufly  upon  the 
Nature  of  Euphorbium ,  and  of  the  Manner 
of  gathering  it.  Some  faying  that  it  flow’d 
by  means  of  wounding  the  Ends  of  the  Plant 
with  Iron  InAruments,  from  whence  came  a 
Smell  that  was  very  mifchievous,  and  like- 
wife  that  the  Leaves  were  cut,  by  which 
means  there  came  forth  a  white  Juice,  like 
Milk,  which  was  receiv’d  in  Sheep- Skins  : 
And  others  will  have  it  that  it  was  a  thick 
Juice,  from  a  Green  of  about  the  Si?,e  and 
Shape  of  our  Cucumber.  But  thofe  who 
have  feen  it,  as  well  as  my  felf,  can  atteD 
it  is  no  fuch  thick  Juice,  asfuppos’d,  but  the 
Gum  of  a  Tree.  And  befides,  I  can  allure 
you  ’fis  fo  from  the  Sight  of  the  Leaf,  which 
is  the  Length  and  Thicknefs  of  one’s  Thumb, 
of,  a  quadrangular  Shape,  each  Corner  of 
which  is  found  full  of  lharp  7'horns,  at  the 
Bottom  of  which  is  the  Euphorbium ,  which 
is  gain’d  without  any  Incifion,  according  to 
the  Figure  mark’d  A*  Chufe  the  neweD,  of 
a  white  Colour,  inclining  to  Gold  ;  the 
leaD  full  of  Dirt,  the  dryeD  and  cleaneD  that 
is  poffible. 

There  is  abundance  of  little  Berries  to  be 
met  withal  in  Euphorbium ,  made  in  the 
Shape  of  a  PrieD’s  Cap,  very  light,  of  'he 
Colour  of  Coriander ,  in  which  is  contain’d  a 
little  round  Seed,  like  a  Pin’s  Head,  which 
fome  have  allur’d  me  is  the  Seed  of  a  Plant 
which  brings  forth  the  Euphorbium.  This 
Drug  is  not  much  us’d  in  Medicine,  becaufe 
of  its  immoderate  Pleat,  and  great  Acrimo¬ 
ny;  but  much  more  by  the  Farriers,  being 
very  good  for  the  Farcy  and  Wind-Galls  in 
Horfes.  The  Africans  ufe  this  Gum  inter¬ 
nally.  but  they  wafli  it  fir  ft  in  Poppy- Water,, 
to  abate  the  Heat  of  it. 

Euphorbium  being  reduc’d  into  a  fine  Pow¬ 
der,  which  is  a  very  difficult 'Task  to  lo,  is 
enclos’d  in  a  hollow’d  Quince,  which  being 
cover’d  over  with  a  PaDe,  is  bak’d  in.  in 
Oven.  It  ought  to  be  corrected  with  Vine- 
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gar,  Juice  of  Lemons,  or  four  Pomegra- 
nates  ;  or  elfe  with  the  Flegm  or  Spirit  of 
Vitriol.  By  a  chymical  Analyfi's  it  yields  a 
great  deal  of  Oil  of  a  mod  (linking  Smell, 
and  a  hot  burning  Tafle  ;  moreover,  an  acid 
Flegm,  and  a  fharp,  concreted,  volatile  Salt 
is  extracted  from  it.  Euphorbium  purges  vio¬ 
lently  from  five  Grains  to  twelve,  and  is 
us’d  againll  the  Dropfy  and  lethargick  Di- 
flempers.  The  Pills  of  Euphorbium  of  Quer- 
cetan ,  are  prepar’d  from  it,  being  good  again!! 
intermitting  Fevers*  It  is  us’d  in  the  Pills 
of  Nitre  of  ‘Tralli anus,  in  Mefue's  Pills  of 
Hermodaftyls ,  in  the  great  or  Roman  Phi- 
Ionium . 

Euphorbium ,  fo  call’d  from  Eu- 
Lemery .  phorbius ,  Phyfician  to  King  Juba, 
who  firft  introduc’d  it  into  Pra&ice, 
and  with  it  cur’d  Auguftus  Cafar.  This  is  a 
yellowifh  Gum  in  little  brittle  Pieces,  very 
acrid  and  burning  to  the  Tafle.  It  flows 
by  cutting  from  a  fort  of  Ferula  that  bears  the 
fame  Name.  The  Bark  is  hard  and  thorny; 
the  Leaves  about  the  Length  of  a  Man’s 
Finger,  and  thick,  of  a  quadrangular  Form, 
garniffi’d  at  each  Angle  with  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  little  Thorns*  It  grows  in  Libya. 

It  is  yellow  and  clear,  in  hollow  Drops  as 
big  as  Peafe,  and  almofl  lik tSarcocol,  and  is 
in  Bladders  as  clear  as  Glafs.  Chufe  that 
which  is  white,  bright,  pure,  or  yellow  and 
fharp,  which,  with  a  fmall  Touch,  makes 
the  Tongue  burn.  It  is  the  better  for  being 
old,  Age  abating  its  Sharpnefs,  which  whillt 
frefli  is  not  to  be  us’d.  Dodonceus  faith  it  is 
the  Gum  of  a  Plant.  Diofcorides  affirms, 
that  it  proceeds  from  a  kind  of  Libyan  Ferula, 
being  cut.  It  is  adulterated  with  Gum  Sar- 
cocol,  and  Juice  of  Tithymal  or  Spurge.  It 
purges  ferous  and  watery  Humours,  but  is 
violently  inflaming.  It  is  adminifter’d  w  ith 
great  Caution  in  Dropfies,  Gouts,  Palfies, 
and  Green-Sicknefs  ;  for  it  powerfully  opens 
the  Womb,  provokes  the  Terms,  and  brings 
away  both  Birth  and  After-Birth. 

37.  Of  Olibanum,  or  Male-Frank- 

inccnfe. 

Pomet.  HE  Qlibamtm,  which  we  ufu- 

X  ally  call  the  Male  Frankincenfe, 
is  a  Gum  that  flows,  by  Incifion,  from  the 
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Trunk  of  feveral  Shrubs  which  are  found 
plentifully  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  in  Arabia 
Felix ,  where  they  grow  in  great  Quantities, 
efpecially  at  the  Foot  of  Mount  Lebanon  ; 
and  by  Corruption  of  the  Language,  Oliba - 
num,  and  Frankincenfe,  becaufe  the  Antients 
made  ufe  of  it  for  an  Incenfe  to  their  Gods. 
From  Arabia  Felix  they  tranfport  it  by  the 
Red  Sea  to  Egypt ,  from  whence  it  comes  to 
Grand  Cairo,  from  Grand  Cairo  to  Alexan¬ 
dria,  where  it  is  imbark’d  for  Marseilles, 
Several  Perfons  write,  that  when  they  cut 
the  Trunk  of  the  Frankincenfe- Tree,  and  it 
begins  to  drop,  no  body,  fave  one  that  is 
reputed  holy  in  the  Family,  may  be  permitted 
to  gather  it.  Chufe  the  fineft  white  Tears, 
inclining  fomewhat  to  a  Gold  Colour,  which 
being  chew’d,  makes  the  Spittle  white  as 
Milk,  and  is  of  a  bitter  unpleafant  Tafle; 
throwing  fuch  afide  as  is  full  of  Duff,  and 
Leaves,  and  little  yellow  Pieces,  to  which 
it  is  very  fubjeSh  Its  ufe  is  for  feveral  Com- 
pofitions,  as  well  chymical  as  Galenical. 

This  Olibanum  drops  from  the  Tree  plen¬ 
tifully,  in  roundiffi  Drops,  fome  bigger, 
fome  lefs  ;  fcarcely  any  of  them  exceeding 
the  Size  of  a  Horfe-Bean,  and  it  falls  pure, 
without  either  Bark,  Wood,  or  any  other 
Thing  flicking  to  it,  and  of  a  yellowilh 
white,  of  which  the  whiter  it  is,  the 
more  it  is  efleem’d.  This  refinous  Gum 
(Lengthens  the  Bowels,  flops  Fluxes  and  the 
Gonorrhoea  in  Men,  with  the  Fluor  Albus  in 
Women,  taken  from  one  Dram  to  two  in 
Jelly  of  Ifinglafs.  It  is  cephalick,  cardiack 
and  peéforal,  comforts  the  Head,  and  re» 
vives  the  Memory,  fuppreffes  Melancholy 
and  the  Vapours,  and  abates  vehement 
Coughing,  Hoarfenefs,  and  Catarrhs*  The 
Fume  taken  up  the  Fundament,  cures  the 
Piles. 

38.  Of  Moca  Frankincenfe. 

HE  Frankincenfe  of  Moca  is  no¬ 
thing  elfe  but  a  kind  of  Oliba-  Pomes . 
num  in  little  Tears,  or  in  the  Mafs, 
much  loaded  with  Dirt,  of  a  reddifh  Colour, 
fomething  bitter  to  the  Tafle,  that  is  brought 
into  France  by  the  Eafl- India  Company  ;  upon 
which  Account  it  is  call’d,  the  Company’s 
Frankincenfe ,  Olibanum ,  or  Indian  Frankin¬ 
cenfe * 
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cenfe.  They  never  fell  it  but  to  counterfeit 

the  former,  for  the  true  Bdellium ,  tho’  never  ^ 
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39.  Of  the  Manna  of  Frankincenfe. 

Pomet.  #T“rHISis  little  round  Grains,  that 
X  are  clear  and  tranfparem,  which 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Olibanum ,  and  which 
ought  to  be  us’d  for  the  fame  Purpofes,  and 
after  the  lame  Manner  as  Ohbanum . 

Thus,  or  Frankincenfe,  is  a  Kind 
Lemery.  of  white  or  yellowifh  Rofin,  which 
yields  a  great  Smell  and  Perfume 
when  thrown  into  the  Fire;  it  is  drawn  by 
Incifion  from  a  little  Tree,  the  Leaves 
whereof  are  like  the  Lentisk ,  and  which 
grows  plentifully  in  the  Holy  Land,  efpecially 
about  Mount  Libanus.  They  call  this  Tree 
Thus,  or  Arbor  thurifera\  the  Tree  bearing 
Frankincenfe. 

The  fi  If  that  flows  from  the  Tree  in 
clear  pure  Tears  or  Drops  they  call  Oliba¬ 
num,  Melax ,  Thus  Marculum ,  or  the  Male 
Frankincenfe  ;  that  which  tails  confufedly  on 
the  Ground,  and  is  fometimes  mix’d  with  the 
Pieces  of  the  Bark  of  the  Tree,  or  with 
fome  other  Impurities,  is  the  common  fe- 
kincenfe  which  fome  call  Female  Frankincenfe  ; 
it  is  in  the  Lump,  yellowifh,  fofr,  far,  very 
apt  to  take  Fire,  and  odoriferous.  That 
Which  is  call’d  the  Manna  of  Frankincenfe  is 
the  Ohbanum  \n  fmall  Grain  or  Seed,  that  is 
round  and  pure,  carrying  the  Colour  of  fine 
Manna .  1  his  Sort  yields  abundance  of  Oil 
and  volatile  Salt.  T  he  Ohbanum  is  deter- 
five,  a  little  aflringent,  fudorifick,  proper  for 
Difeafes  of  the  Breafl,  for  the  Pleurify,  to 
(Lengthen  the  Brain,  for  the  fcouring  of  the 
Guts,  being  taken  internally,  and  us’d  ex¬ 
ternally  to  deterge  and  confolidate  Ulcers: 
The  common  Frankincenfe  is  deterfive,  and 
deficcative  being  mix’d  in  Ointments,  PlaF 
ffers  and  Perfumes. 

The  Bark  of  the  Tree,  from  whence  the 
Frankincenfe  flows,  is  call’d,  Thymiama , 
Thus  Judaeorum,  or  the  Frankincenfe  of  the 
Jews.  It  is  call’d  Thymiama  from  fmelling 
fweet  in  burning,  becaufe  they  burn  this 
Bark  in  the  Churches,  or  their  Houfes,  to 
perfume  them.  It  ought  to  be  chofe  thick, 
far,  or  refinous;  fmooth,  frefh  and  fragrant  ; 
it  is  deterfive  and  drying. 


H  E  Gum  Copal ,  which  we  call 
Oriental  Copal,  is  a  clear  tran-  PoMèf* 
fparenc  Rofin,  of  a  golden  Colour, 
that  flows  from  the  Trunk  of  lèverai  Trees, 
of  a  moderate  Growth,  adorn’d  with  green 
Leaves,  as  exprTs’d  in  the  Figure  ;  and 
with  a  Fruit  that  is  like  our  Cucumbers,  of 
a  dark  grey  Colour,  in  which  is  to  be  found 
a  Meal,  or  Flower,  of  a. very  good  Tafte. 

Chufe  this  Rofin  in  fine  Pieces,  of  the 
molt  beautiful  yellow  Colour,  and  largeff 
Size  that  can  be  had,  that  is  eafy  to  break 
or  crumble;  and  which,  when  put  into  the 
Fire,  melts  prelently,  and  yields  a  Smell 
like  that  of  Ohbanum.  This  Rofin  is  very 
feldom  brought  into  France ,  becaufe  its  Ule 
is  little  known,  alrho’  it  is  often  met  with 
in  both  the  Indies.  But  in  the  Room  of  this* 
we  have  another  Gum  Copal  brought  from 
the  American  I  (l  and  s,  which  fome  improper¬ 
ly  call  Karabe .  This  Gum  flows,  without 
cutting  from  the  Trunk  and  Branches  of  lè¬ 
verai  large  Frees,  like  our  black  Poplars, 
that  grow  plentifully  upon  the  Mountains  of 
the  Antilles ,  from  whence  it  is  brought  along 
the  Rivers,  by  means  of  the  great  Rains 
and  Torrents  of  Water  thatpafs  by  the  Roots 
of  thefe  T rees,  where  this  Gum  fails  natural¬ 
ly.  Its  Ufa  is  to  make  VarnUhof,  with  Spi¬ 
rit  of  Wine,  and  to  fell  in  (lead  of  the  true 
Karabe,  tho’  very  improperly,  becaufe  it  is 
fear  ce  any  thing  like  it,  fmells  little  when 
burnt,  and  is  no  ways  ufeful  to  allay  the  V a- 
pours:  Befides,  it  is  fo  like  the  Gum  Senega, 
that  there  is  nothing  but  the  Colour,  and  thf® 
not  diffolving  in  Water  to  difeover  the  Dif¬ 
ference  by. 

41.  Of  Cancamum,  or  Gum  Cancaoiy* 

HIS  is  a  Drugg  that  is  contro¬ 
verted  even  to  this  Day  ;  fome  Pomci*. 
affirming  it  to  be  Gum  Lac ,  Others 
Myrrh ,  Benjamin ,  or  Turmen ick.  But  M  r * 
Brifot ,  a  Phyfician  at  Parfs,  at  his  Return 
from  his  Voyage  to.the  IFIeftTndiej,  brought 
into  France  a  Guya  of  four  different  Colours, 
which  a  great  many  People  fcarcely  believe* 

D  d  not wun- 
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notwithftanding  Dale  champ,  and  others,  have 
mentioned  it  ;  but  I  can  atteft  the  Truth  of 
ibis,  having  a  Piece  by  me  of  the  Size  of 
one’s  Finger,  where  the  four  Sorts  of  Gums 
are  flicking  together. 

The  Tree  that  bears  thefe  four  Sorts  of 
Gums  is  of  a  moderate  Height,  and  the  Leaves 
like  thofe  of  Myrrh ,  that  grow  every  where 
in  Africa ,  Brafil ,  and  in  St.  Chrifiophers , 
from  whence  this  Piece  came,  which  was 
given  me  by  a  Friend  of  mine  the  30th  of 
ffuly  1686,  who  went  thither  with  a  Perfon  of 
the  firfl  Quality.  That  which  refembles  Am¬ 
ber,  being  burnt,  diffolves,  and  has  the  Smell 
of  Gum  Lac\  the  fécond,  which  is  black, 
melts  as  the  other,  and  has  a  much  Tweeter 
Smell:  The  third,  which  is  like  Horn,  is 
almoft  without  Smell,  as  well  as  the  fourth, 
which  is  the  Gum  Anime  ;  but  fince  we 
bave  none  comes  to  Paris  but  the  Anime 
Kind,  chufe  fuch  as  is  white,  dry,  brittle, 
and  of  a  good  Smell.  This  Gum  is  very 
little  us’d  ill  Medicine,  tho’  endow’d  with  a 
great  many  good  Qualities,  being  a  natural 
Balfam.  Some  would  put  off,  tho’  very 
wrong.  Gum  Anime  for  Gum  Pie  mi. 

Gummi  Copal ,  five  Pancopal ,  is 
Lemery.  a  whitifh  foft  Gum,  of  a  very 
good  Smell,  of  a  white  yellowifh 
Colour,  and  fragrant,  brought  from  Hifpa- 
niola ,  and  other  Places  of  the  Spanijh  IVefi- In¬ 
dies.  Some  Authors  have  thought  this  Gum 
and  Gum  Anime ,  to  be  all  one.  They  may 
poffibly  be  comprehended  under  one  Genus  ; 
but  I  am  confident  that  Copal  is  a  Species  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  other  ;  for  Copal  is  a  fine,  clear, 
îranfparent,  white  Gum,  in  fomewhat  grea¬ 
ter  Pieces,  and  very  odoriferous,  tho’  not 
altogether  fo  fweet  as  the  Anime  is  ;  and 
with  this  Copal  it  is  that  the  Indians ,  inftead 
of  Incenfe,  perfume  their  Sacrifices  in  their 
Temples,  as  the  Spaniards  obferv’d  when 
they  firft  came  among  them. 

Now  Gum  Anime  is  al fo  a  whitifh  Gum, 
and  is  the  fatter.  Gum  Copal  is  more  pure, 
clear  and  white  and  not.fo  tarty  as  the  other  ; 
fo  that  of  the  two,  the  Copal  is  indeed  the 
more  excellent  in  Subftance;  but  the  Anime 
is  the  more  odoriferous,  and  to  be  ehofen 
before  the  Copal ,  if\it  be  for  a  medicinal 
Ufe;  but  the  Copal  is  to  be  ehofen  before  the 
Anime ,  if  for  any  other  Purp^fes. 

Cancamum  is  a  very  fcarce  Gum,  which  is 
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clotted  together,  and  refembles  fevers!  forts 
of  Gums  or  Rofins  united,  or  flicking  clofe 
one  totheother,  as  one  entire  Gum.  Some 
will  have  it  to  be  a  Species  of  Amber,  others 
of  Gum  Anime  ;  fome  of  Benjamin ,  and  fome 
again  of  Lac  ;  whereas  all  the  Cancamum  we 
know  comes  from  Arabia ,  and  moff  of  the 
others  are  unknown  there;  fo  that  it  rather 
appears  to  be  a  linguiar  Species  or  Kind  of  it 
felf,  and  the  true  Rofin  of  a  Tree  growing  in 
Arabia.  As  to  its  Virtues,  Experience  con¬ 
firms  that  it  ffrengthens  the  Stomach  and 
Bowels,  kills  Worms,  and  opens  Obftru- 
étions  of  the  Spleen.  You  may  make  a  good 
Varnifh  by  diffolving  it  in  Spirit  of  Wine 
tartariz’d,  or  good  Spirit  of  Turpentine,  as 
you  make  Varnifh  of  Gum  Anime ,  or  of  Seed 
and  Shell  Lac. 

42,.  Of  Gum  Lac  in  the  Stick* 

HE  natural  Gum  Lac ,  or  that 
in  the  Stick,  is  a  reddifh  Gum,  Pomet*, 
that  is  hard,  clear,  and  tranfparent, 
which  is  brought  us  adhering  to  little  Sticks 
or  Breeds,  of  the  Thicknefs  and  Length  of 
one’s  Finger,  from  the  Kingdom  of  Pegu , 
whence  it  is  brought  in  Quantities. 

This  Gum ,  according  to  the  Relation  of 
the  Sieur  Rotijfeau,  who  was  a  long  Time  in 
the  Indies ,  efpecially  in  Perfia  and  Pegu , 
where  they  gather  this  Gum  Lac ,  fays,  that  - 
in  thofe  Parts  there  is  a  vafl  Quantity  of 
Infeéls,  like  our  common  Flies,  that  gather 
together  the  Dew  which  is  found  on  feveral 
Trees  after  the  fame  manner  as  we  obferve 
our  Bees  ;  and  when  they  are  full  of  this  Dew, 
they  difeharge  it  upon  whatever  they  meet 
with:  So  that  the  Inhabitants  of  thofe  Places 
flick  a  great  many  Branches  of  Trees,  Sticks 
or  Reeds,  as  we  do  here  in  the  Ground  for 
Peafe,  or  the  like,  to  run  upon;  fo  that  the 
Fiies  may  difeharge  their  Loads  of  Dew 
upon  thofe  Sticks,  and  the  Sun  dry  them  to  a 
Gum  that  is  hard  and  dry,  juft  as  we  fee  it  ; 
which  is  not  unreasonable  to  fuppofe,  fince 
all  the  Lac  we  Jiave brought  over,  (licks  upon 
different  Pieces  of  Wood,  and  likewife  upon, 
little  Reeds.  Befides,  it  is  eafy  to  fee  that 
this  Gum  does  not  flow  from  thefe  little 
Pieces  of  Wood  on  which  it  is  found  flick¬ 
ing  ;  becaufe  there  is  no  Footfleps  or  Ap¬ 
pearance  from  whence  fuch  a  Matter  fhould 
£  proceed. 
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proceed»  That  which  makes  the  Beauty 
find  Goodnefsof  this  Gum,  is  the  Quantity  of 
Flies  that  are  in  it  ;  for  the  faid  Sieur  Rouf 
feau,  has  aft'ured  me  that  the  Head  of  tbefe 
Flies  put  into  Spirit  of  Wine,  makes  the 
mod  beautiful  red  imaginable;  and  that  it 
was  the  Tip  or  fome  Part  of  thefe  Fiies  that 
made  them  be  call’d,  with  juft  Reafon,  the 
Animal  Cocheneal ,  and  not  the  Meftick  Coche¬ 
neal ,  which  we  have  treated  of  before. 

.When  this  Gum  is  in  Perfedion,  they  gather 
thefe  fmall  Sticks  loaded  with  Lac ,  which 
they  keep  to  make  a  Tincture  of,  and  to 
trade  with  feveral  Nations,  efpecially  with 
the  Dutch  and  Engltjh ,  from  whence  we  have 
it,  which  is  what  we  call  Stick-Lac,  or  Lac 
in  the  Cane.  Cbufe  this  Gum  clear  and  traa- 
fparent,  well  melted,  the  leaft  full  of  Sticks, 
black  Gum,  and  other  Filth,  to  which  it  is 
very  fubjedl  ;  and  which  being  chew’d, 
tinges  the  Spittle  red,  and  boil’d  in  Wa¬ 
ter,  with  any  Acid,  produces  a  fine  fcarlet 
Colour.  ’  Fis  with  this  Dve  that  the  Indians 
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dain  their  Linen,  and  the  People  of  the 
Levant  what  we  call  ‘Turkey- Le ather  ;  and 
the  Indians  make  the  Wax  we  name  from 
thence  Indian  Wax,  The  Dutch  and  Enghjh 
make  Scarlet  of  it. 

When  the  Dutch  3nd  EngUjh  would  make 
the  Stick-  Lac  good,  they  grind  it  fl'ghtly  in  a 
Mill,  and  that  which  palTes  thro’ the  Clothes, 
they  make  ufe  of  for  Dying.  The  Remain¬ 
der,  which  is  the  word,  they  make  a  Tin- 
£fure  of,  by  the  Aflidance  of  fome  Acid,  to 
extrad  it  ;  and  afterwards  dry  this,  and 
then  form  it  into  Balls,  fuch  as  are  brought 
tous,  and  which  we  call  Lac  in  Grain  \  which 
being  well  diffolv’d,  approaches  the  neared 
to  the  Quality  of  the  Stick  Gum  that  can  be. 

When  thofe  People  afore  nam’d  would 
make  the  Gum  Lac  flat,  they  take  fuch  Lac 
from  the  Cane  as  is  mention’d  before  ;  and 
when  it  is  melted,  they  cad  it  upon  a  Mar¬ 
ble,  and  make  it  flat  and  thin,  as  we  now  fee 
ft.  The  Englifi  have  brought  into  France , 
for  many  Years,  a  large  Quantity  of  the 
fined  Gum  Lac ,  made  in  the  Shape  of  Ears, 
whence  it  has  receiv’d  the  Name  of  Ear 
Gum.  As  to  the  Choice  of  Gum  Lacs ,  the 
principal  thing  is  to  have  them  well  melted, 
or  dlff  slv’d;  for  all  the  Gum  Lac  that  is  not 
diftfolv’d  is  good  for  nothing  but  to  be 
thrown  away;  efpecially  that  defign’d  for 


Spanijh  Wax ,  which  îs  the  chief  Ufe  of  it. 
As  for  the  flat  Sort  of  it,  it  ought  to  be 
fhining,  clear,  tranfparent,  the  lead  rugged, 
of  the  higheff  Colour,  and  the  thinned  that 
may  be.  As  to  the  third  Sort,  which  is  fie 
for  nothing  but  Spanijh  Wax ,  the  Dye  ha¬ 
ving  been  drawn  off,  it  ought  to  be  the 
lead  burnt,  and  bed  diffolv’d  ;  for  the  Gum 
in  grain  is  almod  entirely  an  Abufe;  for 
it  is  a  Hazard  to  meet  with  it  melted,  for 
which  Reafon  the  Makers  of  fcaling  Wax 
grind  it  again  led  it  ftiould  not  melt. 

Lacca ,  or  Gum  Lac ,  is  a  hard, 
red, clear,  tranfparent  Rolin,  which  Lemery » 
is  brought  us  from  Bengal ,  Mala¬ 
bar ,  Pegu,  and  feveral  other  Eaft-India  Pro¬ 
vinces ,  adhering  to  little  Sticks,  about  the 
Length  and  Thicknefs  of  one’s  Finger.  They 
pretend  it  is  made  from  the  great  wing’d 
Ants,  or  a  kind  of  Flies  refembling  our 
common  Flies,  which  draw  a  Juice  from 
the  Subdance  of  certain  Trees,  and  dis¬ 
charge  the  fame  upon  the  Boughs  of  others* 
or  elfe  upon  Sticks  or  Reeds,  fet  up  for  that 
Purpofe;  which  being  dry’dinto  a  Gum,  [as 
before  defcrib’d  in  Pomet,  J  is  call’d  Stick 
Lac.  You  ought  to  chufe  fuch  as  affords 
the  highed  Colour,  near,  clear,  a  little  tran¬ 
fparent,  that  will  melt  upon  the  Fire  when 
it  is  lighted,  yields  a  pleafant  Smell,  and  be¬ 
ing  chew’d  tinges  the  Spittle  of  a  red  Co¬ 
lour;  and  likewife  boil’d  in  Water  with  any 
Acid,  drikes  a  beautiful  Scarlet  Dye.  This 
Gum  yields  abundance  of  Oil,  a  little  vola¬ 
tile  Salt,  fome  Earth  and  Phlegm;  it  is  ind- 
five,  penetrating,  deterfive  ;  it  purifies  the 
Blood,  excites  Sweat,  and  W omens  Courfes  ; 
facilitates  Refpiration,  refids  the  Malignity 
of  Humours,  and  drengthens  the  Gums. 

They  fell  at  the  Druggids  a  flat  Gum  Lac r, 
which  differs  not  from  the  other,  but  as  it  is 
feparated  from  the  Sticks,  diilolved  and 
cad  upon  a  Marble,  it  looks  like  Glafs  of 
Antimony.  They  have  likewife  Lac  m 
Grain ,  or  little  Bits;  but  ufuaily  it  is  not  fo 
good  as  the  other,  becaufe  there  remains  the 
groffer  Parts  of  the  Gum,  after  the  Dutch 
and  Engli/h  have  taken  the  fcarlet  Tindure 
off  from  it.  This  Grain  Lac  is  us’d  for 
fealing  Wax.  The  Indian  leafing  Wax  is 
made  of  the  Gum  Lac  melted  or  liquefied., 
and  colour’d  with  Vermilion,  and  is  much 
better  than  that  made  in  France 5  becaufe  it  is 

D  d  2,  compos'd 
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compos’d  of  choice  Gum  Lac  ;  î n Head  of  adding  a  little  Civet  Or  Musk  to  the  Com» 
which,  that  of  France  is  generally  of  the  pofition. 
word  Lac  in  Grain ,  Rofin  and  Vermilion. 


The  black  fealing  Wax  is  ting’d  or  colour’d 
with  Smoak  Black  ;  the  yellow  with  Orpi¬ 
ment,. 

They  give  the  Name  of  Lac  to  feveral 
Kinds  of  dried  Pattes  or  Crayons ,  which  the 
Painters  ufe  to  paint  in  Miniature,  and  in 
Oil.  That  which  is  call’d  fine  Venetian  Lac , 
is  made  with  Mle flick  Cochineal ,  which  re¬ 
mains  after  drawing  off  the  firft  Carmine  : 
Thefe  they  prepare  better  at  Paris  than  Ve¬ 
nice,  and  make  them  up  in  little,  Toft,. brittle 
Troches,  of  adeep  red  Colour.  That  which 
is  call’d  Dove  colour'd  Lac ,  or  flat  Lac ,  is 
made  with  Shavings  of  Scarlet,  boil’d  in  a 
Lixivium  of  whit §Pot-Ajhes,  Chalk  and  A- 
turn,  which  they  form  a  Patte  of,  and  make 
into  Tablets  to  dry;  the  bett  is  made  at  Ve¬ 
nice,  There  is  a  certain  Tinéture  made  of 
-BrafilW oo^  the  Painters  call  Liquid  Lac. 

43.  Of  Indian  Wax. 

Hornet*  y  fi  "*  H  E  Indian  IfOx  is  made  of 
JL  Gum  Lac,  melted  and  colour’d 
with  pale  Vermilion ,  and  afterwards  form’d 
Into  round  or  flat  Cakes,  in  the  manner  as 
we  now  have  them.  Chufe  fuch  as  are  well 
mix’d,  finooth,  the  leaft  full  of  brown  Spots, 
and  of  the  deeped  Colour  you  can  get.  This 
Wax  is  of  no  other  Ufe  than  to  feal  Letters, 
and  ought  to  be  that  which  bears  the  Name  of 
the  true  fealing  Wax,  and  not  that  which  is 
mix’d  and  traded  with  at  Paris ,  which  is  no 
other  than  the  Grain  Lac ,  ground  and  in¬ 
corporated  with  melted  Roiin,  and  by  the 
Addition  of  a  little  Vermilion ,  is  that  fold 
amongfl  us.  And  as  this  Wax  is  of  a  bafe 
Colour,  it  is  a  Sign  they  put  in  very  little 
Vermilion,  but  only  cover  their  Sticks  over 
flightly  with  a  good  fhining  Red;  which 
Cheat  is  eafy  to  difeover  by  breaking  the 
Sticks,  and  feeing  that  they  be  of  the  fame 
Colour  within  as  without;  I  wonder  why 
this  Kind  of  Wax  fhould  be  fo  falfely  call'd 
Spanijh  iVax,  fince  the  Spaniards  never  make 
it,  but  are  entirely  ignorant  of  It.  There 
are.  feveral  other  fealing  Waxes,  made  of 
other  different  Colours,  as  black,  yellow, 
Ô&.  befides  perfum’d  Wax*  that  is  made  by 


44.  0/ Balfam  of  Judæa,  or  Balm  of 

Gilead. 

HE  Balfam  of  Judœa,  which 
we  ufually  call  Opobalfamum,  Pometa 
Egyptian  Balfam ,  or  Balfam  of 
Grand  Cairo ,  is  a  liquid  white  Balfam ,  that 
flows  during  Summer  from  the  Trunk  of  a 
Shrub,  that  bears  Leaves  like  Rue,  and 
white  Flowers  fhap’d  like  Stars;  in  the  mid* 
die  of  which  rife  little  Berries,  that  are 
fliarp  at  the  End,  in  which  is  a  fmall  Kernel* 
This  little  Fruit  we  call  Carpobalfamum ,  it 
flicks  to  the  Branches  by  means  of  a  fmali 
Stalk,  is  green  at  the  beginning,  and  grows 
brown  as  it  ripens. 

Jericho  was  once  the  only  Place  in  the 
World  where  this  true  Balfam  was  to  be 
found;  but  fince  the  "Turks  were  Matters  of 
the  Holy  Land ,  they  have  tranfplanted  this 
Shrub  into  their  Gardens  at  Grand  Cairo , 
where  they  are  guarded  by  feveral  Janifaries, 
during  the  Time  the  Balfam  flows.  A  Friend 
of  mine,  who  had  been  at  Grand  Cairo ,  af- 
fur’d  me,  that  they  cou’d  not  get  a  Sight  of 
thefe  Shrubs,  which  are  defended  with  very 
high  Walls,  as  well  as  Soldiers,  from  any 
Chriftian’s  entering.  And  as  to  the  Balfam , 
it  is  almott  impoffible  to  get  any  upon  the 
Place,  unlefs  it  is  by  means  of  fome  Ambaf- 
fador  at  the  Port,  to  whom  the  Grand  Si  g» 

„  nior  has  made  a  Prefent  of  it,  or  by  the 
Janifaries ,  who  watch  this  precious  Balfam 
by  which  we  may  underttand,  that  what  fe¬ 
veral  Cheats  pretend  to  fell  for  true  Balfam , 
is  nothing  but  white  Balfam  of  Peru ,  which 
they  prepare  with  Spirit  of  Wine  redified*. 
or  with  fome  Oils  diftill’d. 

But  as  it  is  met  with  fometimes  in  the  In¬ 
ventories  of  the  great  Lords,  fo  in  1687, 
there  happen’d  to  be  a  Quantity  fent  from 
Madam  de  Villefavin ,  which  was  found  to 
be  about  fourteen  Ounces  of  this  Balfam  in 
two  leaden  Bottles,  as  it  came  from  Grand 
Cairo,  which  was  fold  to  a  Perfon  who  let' 
me  fee  it;  we  found  ir  to  be  very  hard,  of 
a  golden  yellow  Colour,  and  a  Citron  Smell». 
But  fince  that  a  Friend  of  mine  gave  me  one 
Ounce,  which  he  brought  himfelf  from 

Grand 
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Grand  Cairo,  and  was  of  a  folid  Confidence, 
like  that  of  Turpentine  of  Chio,  and  of  the 
Smell  abovefaid,  which  is  the  true  Sign  of 
its  Goodnefs. 

4f .  Of  Carpobalfamum. 

Pomet .  ’T^HE  Carpobalfamum  is,  as  I 
X  have  laid,  the  little  Berries  of 
the  Balfam-Shrub,  which,  to  have  their  due 
Qualities,  ought  to  be  new,  of  an  aroma- 
tick  Tafie,  and  a  pretty  pleafant  Smell, 
efpecially  when  they  are  new.  They  are  of 
fome  medicinal  Ufe,  but  principally  for  the 
great  Treacle,  wherein  they  require  no  other 
Preparation  than  to  be  chofe  true,  and  freed 
from  their  little  Stalks,  empty  Shells,  and 
fuch  as  are  worm-eaten  amongd  them. 

4 6.  Of  Xylobalfarnum,  or  the  Bal- 
fain- Wood. 

Pomet.  np  HI  S  is  the  Trunk  and  Branches, 
X  dripp’d  from  the  Leaves  and 
Seed  of  the  Balfam  Shrub,  which  we  have 
brought  in  little  Fagots  from  Cairo  to  Mar¬ 
seilles  ;  and  they  bind  this  Wood  up  every 
Year  now,  becaufe  the  ! Turks  love  rather  to 
make  Profit  of  it,  than  burn  it.  Chufe  your 
Balfam-Wood  in  little  Rods  full  of  Knots, 
of  a  reddilh  Bark  without,  and  a  white  Wood 
within,  the  mod  refinous  and  aromatick  that 
can  begot.  The  chief  Ufe  of  it  is  in  Tro¬ 
ches,  without  any  other  Preparation  than  the 
Choice  abovefaid, 

47.  Of  Balfam  of  Media* 

Turks ,  who  go  a  Pilgri- 
1  omet .  mage  every  Year  to  Mecha , 

bring  from  thence  a  certain  dry  white  Balfam, 
in  Figure  refembling  white  Copperas  cal¬ 
cin’d,  efpecially  when  it  is  dale.  The  Per- 
fon  who  made  me  a  Prefect  of  about  half  am 
Ounce,  affur’d  me,  that  he  brought  the  fame 
from  Mecha  liquid,  and  that  the  Smell  is  the 
fame  as  obferv’d  before.  The  fame  Perfon 
likewife  did  teftify  to  me,  that  it  was  as  good 
as  Balm  of  Gilead. 

There  is  a  Tindlure  and  Spirit  of  Balm  of 
Gilead;  the  Tin&ure  is  a  great  Secret  in  the 


venerea]  Difeafe  ;  the  Spirit  is  of  great  value, 
by  reafon  of  its  balfamick  AdriéHons,  be¬ 
ing  beneficial  to  the  nervous  and  membra” 
nous  Parts;  for  it  contains  a  volatile,  fub» 
tile,  and  deterfive  Salt,  which  mundifies 
drongly,  by  which  it  takes  awav  theVifco- 
fities,  Impurities,  and  other  Difeafes  of  the 
Lungs,  Ureters,  &c. 

Balfam um  Judaicum ,  Gileadenfe , 

•verum  Ægyptiacum ,  Syriac  um ,  de  Lemeryl- 
Mecha ,  the  true  Syrian  Balfam 
or  Balm  of  Gilead  ;  this  proceeds  from  a 
final  1  Tree  or  Shrub  that  grows  no  where 
but  in  the  Valley  of  'Jericho  in  Gilead ,  and 
in  Arabia  Felix  ;  but  fince  the  Turks  have 
been  Maders  of  that  Part  of  the  World, 
they  have  tranfplanted  thefe  Trees  into  other 
Parts,  where  no  Chridians  are  permitted  to 
approach  by  the  Command  of  the  Sultan,  w ha- 
has  appointed  Soldiers  to  guard  every  one 
of  thefe  Trees  perpetually.  This  Tree  rifes- 
to  the  Height  of  Shrub-Trefoil,  bearing  a 
few  Leaves  like  thofe  of  Rue,  or  rather  like 
the  Leaves  of  Che  Madick.  Tree,  being  al¬ 
ways  green,  and  confiding  of  three,  five, 
and  fometimes  of  feven  Wings.  The  Bran» 
ches  are  odoriferous,  refinous,  and  tough. 
The  Flowers  are  of  a  white  Colour,  inclin¬ 
ing  to  a  Purple,  not  much  unlike  thofe  of 
th t  Egyptian  Thorn ,  or  Acacia,  of  a  very  fra¬ 
grant  Smell.  The  Seeds  are  yellow,  con¬ 
tain’d  in  Cods  that  are  of  a  black i Bi  Colour, 
inclining  to  red,  being  of  a  fweet  Smell, 
a  pungent  and  bitter  Tade,  pouring  forth  ‘a* 
yellow-colour’d  Moidure  like  H-oney-.-  The 
Fruit  of  this  Tree  is  call’d  Opobalfam ;  and 
the  Liquor  i (Thing  from  it  is  call’d  in  the 
Shops,  the  Liquor  of  Opobalfam  ;  and'  the 
Wood  of  the  Tree  Xylobalfam ,  or  Balfam - 
Wood ,  which  is  cephalick  and  ftomachick,, 
refids  Poifon,  and  drives  away  any  Conta» 
gion.  It  is  prefcrib’d  in  feveral  pharmaceu¬ 
tical  Difpenfations,  and  may  be  us’d  indead 
of  yellow  Sanders,  or  Wood  of  Aloes. 
The  C arpobalfam)  or  Fruit  thereof,  is  alexi- 
terial,  proper  to  drengthen  the  vital  Parts, 
to  excite  the  Semen  Virile ,  to  cure  the  Bi¬ 
ting  of  Serpents,  and  other  venomous  Crea¬ 
tures;  but  as  it  is  fcarce,  Cubebs  are  us’d  in¬ 
ks  dead. 

There  flows,  in  Summer-time,  from- the 
Trunk  of  this  Balfam- tree,  being  cut,  or 
She  Boughs  lopt  off,  a  liquid  Rofin  that  is 
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white  and  fragrant,  call’d,  in  Latin ,  Opo - 
balfamum ,  Balfamelocon ,  Balfamum  de  Mecha , 
Half  am  um  verum  Syriac  um ,  Baljamum  album 
Ægyptiacum  [eu  J udaicum .  As  this  Balfam 
is  fcarce,  dear,  and  precious,  it  is  apt  to  be 
mix’d  and  adulterated.  It  ought  to  be  of  a 
Confluence  very  near  like  that  of  Turpen¬ 
tine,  of  a  whitifh  Colour,  inclining  to  yel¬ 
low,  tranfparent,  of  a  penetrating  and  plea- 
fant  Smell,  the  Tafte  a  little  bitter  and  a- 
crid.  It  yields  abundance  of  Oil  that  is  half 
exalted  by  the  volatile  acid  Salt.  If  for  Cu- 
riofity  one  make  a  Diflillation  of  it,  in  the 
firfl  Place  we  (hall  find  an  etherial  Oil,  then 
a  yellow  Oil,  and  at  lad  a  red  Oil,  fuch  as 
Is  to  be  met  with  in  Diflillation  of  Turpen¬ 
tine.  But  as  this  white  Balfam  is  a  natural 
Drug  fo  exalted,  that  it  (lands  in  need  of  no 
Afliflance  from  Chymiflry,  it  is  much  better 
to  ufe  it  in  its  natural  State.  To  know  if 
this  Balfam  is  true  and  frtfh,  pour  fome 
Drops  of  it  into  a  Giafs  of  Water,  and  it 
will  fpread  itfelf  delicately  upon  the  Surface, 
and  afterwards  be  ealily  colle&ed  together 
by  the  End  of  a  Stick  entirely  from  the  Wa¬ 
ter  ;  but  if  this  Balfam  be  old,  tho’  it  be  true, 
it  gains  a  firmer  Confidence  and  Solidity,  fo 
that  it  does  not  fwim  or  float  upon  the  Wa¬ 
ter,  but  will  precipitate  to  the  Bottom. 

This  whit e Balfam  is  the  mod  effential  Part 
of  the  Tree,  and  is  the  mod  valuable  Me¬ 
dicine  to  fortify  the  Heart  and  Brain.  The 
Dofe  is  from  two  Drops  to  five  or  fix.  And 
it  is  I  ike  wife  given  inwardly  to  deterge  and 
confolidate  Wounds,  drengthen  the  Nerves, 
and  to  heal  Ulcers  of  the  Lungs,  Confuta¬ 
tions,  Catarrhs  and  Phthifick s,  fo  that  there 
Is  fcarce  abetter  thing  in  the  World.  The 
Ladies  ufe  it  for  a  Wa(h,  and  mix  it  with  a 
little  Oil,  and  the  four  cold  Seeds  to  foften 
theRoughnefs  of  the  Skin;  befides  which,  it 
takes  away  Pimples  and  Blotches  in  the  Face. 
Some  diffolve  it  in  Spirit  of  Wine,  or  Hun¬ 
gary  Water,  and  fo  mix  it  with  Snail  Water, 
or  Bean  Flower  Water,  to  make  a  Virgin’s 
Milk  or  Wafli  of. 

48.  Of  Balfam  of  Peru. 

Pomet .  IT 7  E  fell  at  Paris  three  forts  of 
VV  Balfams  by  the  Name  of 
Balfam  of  Peru  ;  to  wit,  the  White ,  which 
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is  call’d,  the  Balfam  by  Incifion  ;  that  in  the 
Shell,  which  is  call’d  the  dry  Balfam  ;  and 
the  black  Balfam .  This  firfl  is  a  white  Li¬ 
quor,  altogether  like  that  of  which  I  (hall 
treat  in  the  Chapter  of  Turpentine,  that  di- 
flils  from  the  Trunk  and  large  Branches  of 
certain  Shrubs,  whofe  Leaves  are  agreeable 
to  thofe  reprefented  in  the  Figure  of  Balfam 
of  Peru ,  which  Tree  grows-plentifully  in 
New  Spain ,  &c.  The  fécond  is  the  Balfam 
in  the  Shell,  which  drops  from  the  Branches 
that  are  cur,  at  the  Ends  of  which  hangs 
little  Flasks  or  Baskets,  to  receive  a  kind  of 
Milk  that  falls  into  ’em  after  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  the  Vines  yield  a  clearWater.  When 
thefe  Baskets  are  full,  they  place  others  in 
their  room,  continuing  fo  to  do  till  the 
Trees  wiil  yield  no  more;  then  they  expofe, 
or  fet  thefe  Baskets  in  hot  Places  for  fome 
Days’  that  the  Milk  may  congeal  or  harden, 
and  change  its  Colour.  The  third  is  the 
black  Balfam,  which  is  made  by  boiling  the 
Bark,  Branches  and  Leaves  of  thefe  little 
Trees  in  Water  ;  and  after  they  are  boil’d 
fome  time,  by  taking  the  whole  from  the 
Fire,  and  gathering  off  the  Fat  that  fwims 
at  Top,  which  is  of  a  blackifh  brown  Co¬ 
lour,  and  is  what  we  call  black  Balfam  of 
Peru. 

The  firfl,  being  that  which  didils  from 
the  Branches,  is  a  hard  Balfam,  which,  to 
have  its  requiflte  Perftdion,  ought  to  be  red- 
difh,  the  mod  fragrant  and  dry  that  may  be. 
Its  Ufe  is  for  feveral  Particulars,  which  may 
be  of  fervice,  as  well  in  Medicine,  as  to 
make  Virgins  Milk,  being  more  abundantly 
odoriferous  than  that  which  is  made  of  Ben¬ 
jamin  and  Storax .  Several  Perfons  have  af- 
fur’d  me,  that  the  Balfam  in  the  Shell  was  a 
Compofition  of  Benjamin ,  Storax ,  and  Bal¬ 
fam  of  Peru ,  which  I  never  cou’d  find  to  be 
true  from  feveral  Tryals  that  I  have  made. 
But  I  will  fay  this,  that  there  is  a  Balfam  of 
Monfieur  the  Governour  of  Berne ,  which  I 
(hall  communicate  to  the  Publick,  becaule  of 
its  many  great  Virtues. 

After  that  the  Branches  will  drop  no  more, 
they  cut  the  Trunk,  and  from  thence  flows 
a  white  Humour  that  is  as  clear  as  Milk, 
and  is  what  we  call  th e  white  Balfam ,  which, 
to  be  right  and  true,  ought  to  be  white,  and 
as  like  the  Balm  of  Gilead  as  may  bea  This 
Balfam  is  of  no  other  Ufe,  that  I  know, 
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but  for  Wounds,  or  to  felj  inflead  of  the 
true  Opobalfamum  ;  tho’  there  is  a  vaft  Dif¬ 
ference,  in  that  the  true  white  Balfam  of 
Peru  has  a  Citron  Smell,  which  is  not  to  be 
met  withal  in  the  white  Balfam  of  Peru.  ' 

Balfamum  P eruvianum,  Jeulndi- 
JLsmery.  cum ,  or  Balfam  of  Peru ,  is  a  na¬ 
tural  Balfam,  whereof  there  are 
three  Sorts  or  Species.  The  fir ff,  call’d  the 
dry  Balfam ,  is  a  fort  of  hard,  reddifh,  fra¬ 
grant  Rofin,  which  is  brought  us  in  the  She'll. 
[ Produc'd  as  defer  ip  d  in  Pomet.]  The  fé¬ 
cond  is  a  liquid,  white,  fmelling  Rofin.  And 
the  third  is  a  black  odoriferous  Balfam, 

(which  is  the  mod  common,  and  molt  in  ufe 
of  all  the  others,  as  well  in  Phyfick  as  for 
Perfumes.  It  ought  to  be  vifeous,  and  of  a 
Turpentine  Confidence,  of  a  blackifh  brown 
Colour,  a  fweet  agreeable  Tafie,  having 
fome  Analogy  to  Storax.  Thefe  Balfams  are 
proper  for  the  Brain  and  Stomach,  to  drive 
malignant  Humours  off  by  Perfpiration,  to 
j  deterge  and  heal  Wounds,  to  (Lengthen  the 
Nerves,  and  to  refolve  cold  Tumours.  The 
Dofe  from  a  Drop  to  four  or  five. 

49.  The  Manner  of  making  artificial 
Balfam  of  Peru. 

Pomet.  T^Ine  Turpentine,  Galipot,  or  white 
JL  Frankincenfe,  of  each  one  Pound  ; 
Oil  of  Ben ,  Olibanum ,  Labdanum ,  Gum  E- 
lemi ,  of  each  fix  Ounces  ;  Lavender  Flowers 
and  Nutmeg,  of  each  four  Ounces;  Spike¬ 
nard,  Wood  of  Aloes,  of  each  two  Oun¬ 
ces  ;  Myrrh,  Aloes,  and  Dragon’s  Blood,  of 
each  one  Ounce  and  half;  the  little  Vale¬ 
rian,  Orrice,  long  Birthwort,  Acorus  Verus. 
Mace,  Benjamin,  Storax,  of  each  one  Ounce  ; 
Zedoary,  Galingal,  Cloves,  Cinnamon,  Ca* 
ftor  and  Mafiicb,  of  each  fix  Drams  :  Pow¬ 
der  all  the  Drugs  grofïîy,  then  melt  the 
Turpentine,  Frankincenfe,  Gum  Elemi,  and 
Oil  of  Ben  over  the  Fire,  and  when  they 
are  diffolv’d,  incorporate  the  Powders;  and 
when  they  are  made  into  a  Pafte,  put  them 
into  a  Glafs  Retort,  whereof  one  Part  is 
empty  ;  and  after  it  is  well  luted  and  dry’d. 
fet  it  upon  a  Sand-Furnace  ;  and  when  the 
Matter  begins  to  heat,  there  will  flow  a 
clear  Water,  then  an  Oil  of  the  Colour  of 
Gold;  at  M  a  black  Balfam,  tending  to 
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red,  which  fome  wou’d  have  to  be  what  we 
fell  by  the  Name  of  Black  Balfam  of  Peru. 
The  Water  is  proper  to  be  taken  inwardly, 
by  tbofe  who  have  the  Falling  Sicknefs, 
Convulfions,  Weaknefs  of  the  Stomach,  and 
to  ccrreéT  Wind.  The  Oil  is  good  for  the 
Pally,  Nerves  that  are  wounded.  Pains  in 
the  Joints,  rubbing  them  with  it  hot.  As  to 
the  Balfam ,  it  has  the  fame  Virtues  with  that 
of  Peru. 

t 

f o.  The  Balfam  of  the  Cover nour  of 
Berne,  which  was  given  me  by  Mr ... 
Pimodan,  the  King's  Lieutenant  of 
Toul  in  Lorrain. 

A  K  E  dry  Balfam,  one  Ounce  ; 

Storax  in  Tears,  two  Ounces  ;  Pomet 
Benjamin,  three  Ounces  ;  Aloes, 
Succotrine,  Myrrh,  Olibanum  .in  Tears, 
Roots  of  Bohemia  Angelica,  Flowers  of  St. 
John's  WOrt,  of  each  half  an  Ounce;, 
Spirit  of  Wine  one  Quart  ;  beat  all  together, 
and  put  them  into  a  Bottle  well  (lopp’d, 
which  hang  in  the  Sun  in  the  Dog-Days. 

The  Virtues  of  this  Balfam,  according  to 
the  Original  given  me  by  the  Jaid  Mr.  Pi¬ 
modan. 

Firfi  of  all  it  is  an  admirable  Balfam  for 
the  Colick,  taking  four  or  five  Drops  of  it. 
in  a  Glafs  of  Claret.  It  is  alfo  fovereign  in 
the  Gout,  apply’d  to  the  Part  affe&ed,  with 
a  Feather  or  Cotton.  For  the  Tooth- Ach  it 
is  wonderful,  apply’d  to  the  Teeth  with  Cot¬ 
ton  that  has  been  fteep’d  in  it.  It  cures  all 
forts  of  Ulcers,  Cancers  and  Chankers  ;  cures 
the  Biting  of  venomous  Creatures  and  mad 
Dogs;  is  good  to  prevent  the  Marks  of  the 
fmallPox,  by  rubbing  the  Pimples  as  they  ap¬ 
pear  upon  the  Face.  It  is  excellent  for  the 
Pi  les.  Inflammations  of  the  Eyes,  Pains  of 
the  Stomach,  and  likewife  to  provoke  the 
Terms,  taken  five  or  fix  Drops  in  hot  white 
Wine. 

f  i.  Of  Balfam  of  Copyba,  ^rCapivy, 

THE  Balfam  of  Capivy  is  brought  pometi 
us  two  ways,  to  wit,  in  a  clear  { 

Oil,  and  a  thick  Oil.  And  this  Difference 
’  arifes. 
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arifes  only  from  the  Difference  of  Time  in 
which  it  flows  from  the  Tree;  for  that 
which  comes  from  the  Inciflon  that  is  made 
from  the  T  ree,  whofe  Figure  is  reprefented 
in  the  Plate  herewith,  is  a  clear  Oil,  that  is 
white,  and  of  a  rtfinous  Smell  ;  and  after 
that  diflils  another  fort,  that  is  of  a  golden 
Colour,  and  thicker,  which  gives  it  the 
Name  of  a  Balfam.  This  is  ufually  brought 
from  Portugal  in  earthen  Bottles,  fin  a  r  p  and 
narrow  at  the  End,  in  which  is  found  a  great 
deal  of  Moiflure,  which  occafions  it  to  fe- 
parate,  and  makes  this  Balfam  whitifh  like 
Curd.  The  Natives  know  not  a  better  Re¬ 
medy  for  all  forts  of  Wounds,  than  their 
Colocai ,  for  fo  they  call  this  Balfam  ;  and 
the  Brafilians  Copaiba ,  the  Portuguefe  Gamelo  ; 
in  fhort,  it  is  a  very  admirable  Medicine, 
both  internally  and  externally  us’d,  being  a 
Speciflck  in  the  Gonorrhoea ,  and  Womens 
Whites.  The  Natives  found  out  the  Virtue 
of  this  Balfam  by  means  of  certain  Hogs 
in  thofe  Parts,  who  prefently,  when  they 
were  wounded,  would  flrike  rheir  Teeth  a- 
gainft  the  Trunk  of  thefe  Trees,  from 
whence  the  Balfam  would  flow  out  into  their 
Wound  ;  and  this  they  wou’d  continue  to  do 
Till  they  were  perfe&ly  well.  T  he  Wood 
of  the  Tree  ferves  them  to  die  red  with,  as 
well  as  that  of  Brafil. 

Balfamum  Copahu ,  Cop  au.  Copa¬ 
ls  emery.  lyva ,  Copaif \  Camp  at f ,  Gamelo ,  or 
Balfam  of  Cap  ivy  ;  it  is  a  natural 
fBalfam  flowing  from  a  Balfam  Tree,  about 
Surinam  in  th t  Weft  Indies^  hot  and  bitter ifh 
to  the  Tafle,  of  an  aromatick  Smell,  and 
*clear  tranfparent  Body,  like  Venice  Tut  pen- 
tine,  but  equal  in  Goodnefs  and  Virtue  to 
Biofl  other  natural  Balfams  It  comforts  and 
warms  a  cold  Stomach  and  Bowels,  diflolves 
and  enters  into  the  whole  M-afs  of  Blood, 
depurates  it  from  all  its  Feculencies,  is  an 
admirable  Vulnerary,  and  a  very  good  thing 
againft  the  Scurvy  ;  opens  Obftru&ions, 
and  provokes  Urine  powerfully.  It  {Length¬ 
ens  a  weak  Back,  flops  Fluxes  of  all  Kinds; 
in  a  word,  provokes  Sweat,  and  cures  mod 
Difeafes  which  are  to  be  remedied  by  fweat- 
ing,  doing  whatever  any  other  natural  BaT 
faon  or  Turpentine  will  do.  Dofe  from 
twenty  Drops  to  forty,  twice  a  Day. 
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ft.  Of  Balfam  of  T0Î1T  ] 

Alfam  of  Tolu  is  a  Rofln  that 
flows  from  the  Trunks  of  feve-  Pomet . 
ral  Trees,  by  means  of  cutting ’em. 

T  hefe  Trees  are  found  in  great  Quantities 
in  a  Province  of  New  Spam ,  which  is  be¬ 
twixt  Carthagena  and  Nomen  Dei ,  call’d  loin . 
The  Inhabitants  of  thofe  Parts  tie  at  the 
Bottom  of  the  Tree  little  Vtflels  made  of 
black  Wax,  or  elfe  a  Calabajh ,  to  receive 
the  Balfam;  and  when  this  Liquor  falls, 
it  hardens,  and  becomes  much  about  the 
Confidence  and  Colour  of  Flanders  Glue 
newly  made. 

This  Ballam  is  very  fcarce  w  France;  but 
thofe  who  want  it,  procure  it  i rom  England, 
where  it  is  very  common.  Chufethat  which 
is  frefh,  of  a  fweet  penetrating  Smell,  like 
Balm  ot  Gilead ;  for  when  it  grows  flale  it  is 
a  dry  Balfam..  The  fame  Virtues  are  affign’d 
to  this  as  to  other  Balfams,  but  more  parti¬ 
cularly  for  internal  Ufes,  this  not  being  in 
the  leaf!  apt  to  vomit. 

Balfamum  de  Tolu  is  a  balfsmick 
reflnous  Liquor,  ot  a  redd  ifh  Co-  Fernery, 
lour,  inclining  to  that  of  Gold  ;  be¬ 
ing  of  the  Confidence  of  Turpentine,  very 
clammy,  and  flicking  fad  to  any  thing  ; 
when  it  grows  old  it  kgtows  dry  and  folid, 
and  will  break  into  Pieces  almoft  like  Aloes. 

It  is  ot  a  very  fragrant  and  pleatant  Smell, 
reviving  the  Sentes,  much  refembling  the 
Smell  ot  Lemons  and  Jeflamine  Flowers, 
but  A  ronger,  and  not  fo  taint  and  wreak  It 
is  more  efleem’d  than  the  Balfam  of  Peru , 
and  reckon’d  almoft  as  good  as  the  Balm  of 
Gilead  It  attenuates,  diflolves,  is  pedtoral 
and  vulnerary.  Outwardly  it  cures  old  Aches 
and  Pains  ot  the  Head  and  Joints.  It  flops 
Catarrhs,  helps  Defluxions,  (Lengthens  the 
Weaknefs  of  the  Bowels,  ditcufles  T umours, 
and  cures  Contrarions.  It  is  us’d  in  the  1  in¬ 
jure,  Spirit,  and  volatile  Oil,  as  thofe  of  the 
Balm  of  Gilead ,  5sV. 

f  3.  Of  the  New  Balfam. 

THE  New  Balfam  in  Colour  pmet% 
and  Shape  is  very  like  that  of 
Tolu,  but  of  a  much  lets  agreeable  Smell, 
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This  Balfam  is  made  after  the  fame  manner 
as  the  Oil  of  Bays,  from  little  red  Fruit  that 
comes  in  Clutters,  upon  a  Kind  of  Tree, 
the  Leaves  whereof  are  very  large  and  broad" 
green  above,  and  greeniOi  underneath,  that 
grows  in  the  IVeJl  Indies ,  efpecially  in  the 
Jttand  of  St.  Domingo.  This  Balfam  is  fo 
very  fcarce  in  France ,  that  there  is  very  rare¬ 
ly  any  of  it  to  be  feen. 

f4*  Liquid  Amber. 

Pomet.  T  Iquid  Amber  is  a  liquid  Rofin, 

JL  clear  and  reddifh,  which  flows 
from  the  Trunk  of  very  thick  and  large 
Trees  ;  the  Leaves  whereof  are  like  thofe  of 
Ivy,  and  which  grow  plentifully  in  New  Spain , 
where  they  are  call'd  Ofocol .  The  Indians 
cut  the  Bark  of  thefe  Trees,  which  is  large, 
and  very  thick,  and  fo  they  afford  a  Rofln, 
which  when  it  is  in  any  reasonable  Quantity, 
they  fend  into  Spain ,  where  it  is  fold  by  Bar¬ 
rel,  as  they  do  fine  Turpentine  ;  and  fome- 
îimes  it  is  very  common  in  France ,  tho’  at 
prefent  it  is  fcarce,  Chufe  that  which  is 
clear,  of  a  good  Smell,  inclining  to  that  of 
Ambergrife ,  which  gives  it  the  Denomina¬ 
tion,  and  of  a  pale  yellow.  When  it  grows 
old  it  thickens,  and  is  of  a  redder  Colour. 
It  is  an  exquifite  Balfam  for  curing  of 
Wounds,  efpecially  the  Fiftula  in  Ano. 

We  fell  two  forts  of  Liquid  Amber  ;  the 
one  in  clear  Oil,  which,  for  its  Confidence, 
is  cal  Pd,  Oil  of  Liquid  Amber  ;  and  the 
other  in  Oil  of  the  Confidence  of  Turpen¬ 
tine,  which  from  thence  is  call’d,  Balfam 
of  Liquid  Amber:  But  the  Différence  is  no 
other  than  according  to  the  Time  the  one 
or  the  other  falls  from  the  Tree;  for  that 
which  falls  firft  is  always  the  cleared,  and 
fo  ought  to  be  prefer’d  to  the  other.  And 
as  Liquid  Amber  is  fcarce,  they  make  ufe  of 
Oil  of  St.  John’s  IVort  in  its  Place,  which  is 
made  with  the  Flowers  put  in  Oil  Olive, 
and  fet  in  the  Sun  during  the  Dog  Days. 
Thefe  Flowers  give  a  fine  beautiful  red 
Colour  to  the  Oil.  Some  People  add,  ve¬ 
ry  properly,  fine  Turpentine  and  Saffron. 
The  older  this  Oil  is  made,  the  more  Vir¬ 
tue  it  has  in  it.  Befides  this,  they  make 
another  Oil  of  a  blue  Colour,  with  Camo¬ 
mile  Flowers,  after  the  fame  manner  as  the 
former. 


Liquid  Amber  is  a  natural  Bat- 
fam,  or  a  liquid  Rofin,  as  that  L emery, 
of  Turpentine,  clear,  redditti,  or 
yellowifh,  of  a  pleafant  Smell,  aîmoff  like 
Ambergrife.  It  flows  by  Incifioo  from  the 
Bark  of  a  fine  large  Tree,  that  grows  In 
New  Spain ,  which  the  Indians  call  Ococol ,  or 
Ofocol  ;  the  Leaves  refembie  thofe  of  Ivy  ; 
the  Bark  is  thick,  of  an  afli  Colour,  and 
very  odoriferous.  They  gather  this  liquid 
Rofin,  and  bring  it  to  us  io  Barrels  ;  but 
tome  times  they  leave  it  to  dry  in  the  Sun^ 
where  it  hardens  like  common  Rofin.  This 
Confidence  makes  it  eafier  to  tranfport  than 
the  other,  but  the  Smell  is  not  fragrant,  be- 
caufe  the  Heat  of  the  Sun  exhales  feme 
of  the  more  volatile  Parts.  The  Trees  which 
produce  the  Liquid  Amber ,  perfume  with 
their  fine  Smell  the  Places  where  they 
grow.  This  Liquid  Amber  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  Balfam,  it  mollifies  and  confolidates, 
is  good  againff  the  Hardnefs  of  the  Womb* 
Rheumatifm,  Sciatica,  and  the  Weaknefs  of 
the  Nerves. 


ff.  Of  Turpentine.  ; 

Urpentine  is  a  clear,  tranfparent, 
refinous  Liquor,  that  flows  from  Pomet* 
the  Incitions  that  are  made  on  the 
Trunks  of  feveral  Trees,  as  we  fhall  fee 
afterwards.  We  ufually  fell  three  forts  of 
Turpentine  ;  to  wit,  the  Turpentine  of  Chio , 
the  Turpentine  from  the  Pine  Wood,  and 
the  Bourdeax  Turpentine.  There  are  feveral 
others  befides  thefe  to  be  met  with  in  the 
Shops,  which  are  nothing  elfe  but  falfe 
Names  given  them,  according  to  their  Adul¬ 
terations. 

The  firft  and  the  deareft  of  all  the  Tur¬ 
pentines  is  that  of  Chio,  which  flows  from 
the  Trunk  and  large  Branches  of  a  Tree  of 
a  moderate  Sifce,  call’d  the  Turpentine  Tree , 
which  grows  in  the  Ifle  of  Chio ,  in  Cyprus , 
Spain  and  France.  Thefe  Trees  bear  green 
Leaves,  with  Flowers  and  Fruit,  as  ex- 
prefs’d  in  the  Figure.  As  to  the  Fruit,  they 
are  of  two  kinds,  the  one  of  the  Si2,e  of 
our  Nuts,  and  the  Shape  of  Piflaches ,  and 
the  other  like  the  Juniper  Berries.  But 
as  we  have  no  fort  of  Trade  either  wjth 
one  or  the  other,  I  fhall  fay  nothing  further 
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of  them,  but  refer  the  Reader  to  fuch  Books 
as  treat  of  them.  As  for  that  which  is  the 
"Turpentine  of  Chio ,  it  ought  to  be  of  a  foîid 
Confidence,  without  any  kind  of  Tafte  or 
Smell,  of  a  white  inclining  to  green,  and  the 
lead  fubjed  to  (tick  in  the  Teeth,  or  to  the 
Fingers,  that  is  poflible  ;  and  take  care  of 
the  Pine-Wood  Turpentine,  which  fome  fell 
for  the  true  Chio  Turpentine  ;  which  is  no 
great  Difficulty  to  find  out  by  its  firong 
Smell,  and  becaufe  it  (licks  to  the  Teeth. 
This  Turpentine  is  very  little  us’d  in  Phyfick, 
becaufe  of  its  Dearnefs  ;  but  there  are  fome 
curious  honed  Apothecaries  who  make  ufe  of 
it  upon  mod  Occalioos. 

The  fécond  Turpentine  is  that  we  falfely 
fell  for  Venice  Turpentine .  This  flows  fir  (I 
of  all  without  Inciilon,  from  Pines  and  Fir- 
Trees  during  the  great  Heats;  and  this7*r- 
pentine ,  or  rather  natural  Balfam,  is  call’d 
by  the  Lyonnoife  Dijon;  but  the  little  we  have 
brought  us  is  not  worth  fpeaking  of;  for  the 
Merchants  of  that  Country  know  how  to 
difpofe  of  it  to  better  Advantage,  in  that 
they  fell  it  for  true  white  Balfam  of  Peru  ; 
which  is  quite  contrary  to  what  M.  de  Fu - 
retier  obferves,  who  fays,  that  the  Dijon  is  a 
Drug  the  Apothecaries  fubflitute  in  the  room 
of  Turpentine ,  which  is  a  great  Error  for 
many  reafons:  Fird,  becaufe  a  Pound  of 
Dijon  is  worth  more  than  fix  Pounds  of  Tur¬ 
pentine,  Secondly,  becaufe  there  are  very 
few  Apothecaries  orDruggids  in  Paris  that 
know  what  it  is.  And  in  the  lad  Place,  I 
believe,  if  we  wanted  ten  Pounds  of  Dijon  in 
Paris ,  we  fhould  be  at  a  great  deal  of  Trou¬ 
ble  to  get  it,  whereas  we  might  meet  with  ma¬ 
ny  tboufand  Pound  Weight  of  Turpentine . 

To  return  to  our  pretended  VeniceTurpen- 
iine  ;  I  fay,  when  the  poor  People,  who 
wait  in  the  Fir-Woods,  fee  that  the  Trees 
will  drop  no  more  of  their  own  accord,  they 
cut  them,  from  whence  flows  a  clear  Liquor 
like  Water,  of  a  yellowifh  white,  and  that 
as  it  grows  older,  thickens,  and  becomes  of 
a  Citron  Colour.  When  they  make  their 
Turpentine  Harvefl,  which  happens  twice  a 
Year,  to  wit,  in  Spring- time  and  Autumn, 
they  bring  it  to  Lyons  in  Casks,  or  in  Goat- 
Skins,  to  fell  to  the  Merchant^,  of  whom  we 
buy  it  ;  therefore  we  may  be  fatisfied,  that 
what  is  call’d  Venice  Turpentine,  is  the  fine 
Pine  or  Fir  Turpentine  ot  Lyons .  Chufe  that 


which  is  clear,  and  the  whited  that  can  be 
got,  and  beware  of  what  is  counterfeited 
with  Oil  of  Turpentine ,  which  may  be  eafily 
known  byjts  Colour,  Smell,  and  Confidence, 
and  by  deeping  a  Piece  of  Paper  therein, 
and  burning  thereof.  If  there  be  any  Addi¬ 
tion  of  the  faid  Oil,  it  will  yield  a  black 
ftinking  Flame;  on  the  contrary,  if  it  is  na¬ 
tural,  it  affords  a  reltnous  Smell,  and  will 
not  burn  fo  fwift.  This  Turpentine  ferves 
for  many  Ufes,  as  well  in  Phyiick  as  for  the 
Artificers,  efpecially  for  making  Varoilh. 

The  third  is  the  common  Turpentine ,  to 
which  fome  give  the  Name  of  Bayonne ,  or 
Dour  de  aux  Turpentine .  This  is  white,  and 
thick  as  Honey,  and  comes  mod  from  Bour¬ 
de  aux,  N ant z,  or  Rouen .  This  Turpentine 
flows  not  from  the  Trunks  of  Pines  or  Fir 
Trees,  as  mod  People  believe;  but  is  made 
from  a  white  hard  Rofin,  which  we  call  Ga¬ 
lipot,  and  the  Mountaineers  Barras.  As  to 
the  true  Venice,  Cyprus ,  or  Pifa  ' Turpentines f 
we  have  none  brought  us  ;  and  what  we  do 
fell  by  the  Name  of  V ?nice- Turpentine  is,  as 
1  have  faid  before,  that  of  Lyons;  For 
the  Cyprus  they  fubflitute  that  of  Chio  ;  for 
the  Pifa,  the  common  Turpentine,  made  with 
the  Oil  of  Turpentine ,  and  a  little  Verdi- 
grife,  to  give  it  a  greensfh  Cad  ;  which  is 
very  improper  for  three  Reafons  :  The  firff, 
becaufe  the  true  Turpentine  of  Pifa  is  of  a 
yellowiffi  white  ;  the  fécond,  becaufe  the 
Counterfeit  is  able  to  fpoil  other  Drugs,  be¬ 
caufe  of  the  Oil,  which  will  not  agree  with 
all  forts  of  Work  ;  the  third,  becaufe  it  is 
greenifli,  which  is  contrary  to  Pifa  Turpen¬ 
tine ,  that  is  yellow. 

Î  have  been  the  more  particular  upon  this 
Head,  that  fick  People,  and  Workmen,  as 
well  as  Apothecaries  and  Surgeons,  may  not 
be  impos’d  upon  with  artificial  Turpentine 
for  the  natural,  but  that  they  may  hereby 
know  the  genuine  and  the  true  from  the  faife 
and  adulterate.  As  to  the  StrashmgTurpen- 
tine  it  rarely  comes  amongd  us,  but  is  fre¬ 
quently  fold  in  Holland . 

f  6*  Of  common  Fran ki nee nfe,  or  Rofin 
of  the  Pine  Tree. 

WE  fell  two  forts  of  this;  one  D 
under  the  Name  of  Galipot, 
or  white  Frankincenfe,  and  the  other  under 
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that  of  mix’d  or  marbled  Frankmcenfe  ;  thefe 
differ  not  but  in  Colour.  The  firll,  which 
is  white,  is  a  Rofin,  that  flows  by  Incitions, 
that  are  made  in  the  Pines,  from  whence  it 
takes  the  Name  of  the  Gum,  or  Rofin,  of  the 
'Pine  Free',  and  when  it  flows  in  a  fine  Sea- 
fon,  it  is  neat  and  white;  and  fometimes  it 
is  marbled  or  fpeckled,  which  when  it  is  fo, 
and  the Frankinçenfe  fine,  the  Hawkers  fell  it 
for  Benjamin,  tho’  it  is  very  different  from 
it,  in  that  the  Benjamin  is  of  a  good  Smell, 
and  the  fpotted  Frankmcenfe  (links  extremely, 
and  is  of  no  other  Ufe,  that  I  know  of,  but 
to  fell  in  (lead  of  Benjamin . 

They  diflfolve  the  white  Galipot,  and  when 
it  is  melted,  they  put  it  into  Barrels,  or  half 
Barrels,  which  contain  from  three  hundred 
and  fifty,  to  feven  hundred  Weight,  and  af¬ 
ter  fell  it  under  the  Name  of  the  grofs  or 
common  Turpentine ,  which  ought  to  be  clear, 
and  as  little  Mixture  in  it  as  may  be.  As 
Turpentine  is  a  Rofin  which  is  more  or  lefs 
clear,  there  are  Barrels  of  this  Commodity 
to  be  met  with,  where  there  are  fometimes 
fifty  Pounds  of  this  Turpentine  as  clear  as 
Water,  thatfwims  at  top,  which  is  frequent¬ 
ly  fold  for  Venice-Turpentine ,  which  may  be 
known  by  its  brown  Colour. 

The  common  Turpentine  is  much  in  ufe  to 
make  Ink  for  the  Printers,  and  for  the  Farriers, 
and  to  make  coarfe  Varnifh,  which  they  do 
by  melting  common  Turpentine  with  Oil  of 
Turpentine  ;  but  this  is  a  Compofition  they 
are  forc’d  to  make  in  private  or  bye  Places, 
for  fear  of  Fire.  They  diftil  Turpentine  in 
great  Alembicks,  and  there  flows  a  Water 
firft,  then  a  white  Oil,  then  a  red  Oil, 
which  is  a  true  natural  Balfam,  as  well  (or 
the  Cure  of  Wounds,  as  that  of  Chilblains. 
But  as  this  white  and  red  Oil  is  not  much 
us’d,  we  do  not  deal  in  it;  and  inflead  there¬ 
of  we  drive  a  confiderabîe  Trade  in  the  Oil 
drawn  by  the  Alembick  from  Galipot ,  as  well 
as  that  which  flows  from  the  Free.  This  Oil 
is  made  plentifully  in  the  Forefl  of  Cuges , 
about  four  Leagues  from  Marfeilles ,  and  in 
the  Neighbourhood  of  Bourdeaux .  This 
Oil  is  what  we  call  Ætherial  Oil,  Spirit, 
or  EfTence  of  Turpentine  ;  that  which  re¬ 
mains  in  the  Alembick,  is  what  we  call 
black  Pitch. 

Oil  of  Turpentine ,  to  promote  its  Sale, 
and  make  it  ferviceable  upon  all  Occalions, 


fhou’d  be  dear  and  white  as  Water,  of  a 
ftrong  penetrating  Smell  ;  yet  this  «s  a  mif* 
chievous  Commodity,  and  great  Cheats  in 
it,  befides  the  rifque  of  Fire,  and  the  little 
Profit  there  is  got  by  it,  which  is  the  Rea- 
fon  why  fo  many  People  will  not  deal  in  it. 
This  Oil  is  alfo  ufeful  for  feveral  forts  of 
People;  as  Painters,  Farriers,  and  others.  It 
is  likewife  a  true  natural  Balfam,  and  very 
proper  for  all  forts  of  frefh  Wounds.  Seve¬ 
ral  Perfons  have  a  (lur’d  me,  that  the  Oil  of 
Turpentine  which  comes  from  Marfeilles  in 
white  Iron  Bottles,  was  made  with  aroma- 
tick  Herbs,  as  Thyme,  Rofemary,  Laven¬ 
der,  and  the  like;  and,  that  this  Oil  was 
call’d  Herb  Oil;  but  I  could  never  have  this 
confirm’d  to  me  by  feveral  Letters  that  I 
have  received  from  Marfeilles  ;  but  on  the 
contrary,  every  one  has  afifur’d  me  that  it 
was  made  with  Galipot ,  or  white  Frankm¬ 
cenfe. 

They  diiTolve  this  Galipot  with  a  little  Oil 
and  fome  common  Turpentine ,  and  make 
what  we  call  fat  Pitch ,  or  white  Burgundy 
Pitch  ;  becaufe  they  pretend  that  the  belt 
and  firft  of  this  is  made  at  St.  Nicolas  ill 
Lorrain ,  which  is  quite  contrary  at  this 
Day  ;  for  the  beft  of  this  Kind  comes  from 
Holland  and  Strasbourg ,  from  whence  it  is 
brought.  It  is  obfervable  that  this  Commo¬ 
dity  comes  not  but  in  private,  or  by  dealtb, 
being  counterband  Goods.  I  believe  that 
the  fort  of  Pitch  which  we  make  in  France 
has  more  Smell,  and  is  of  a  lefs  Body,  and 
whiter  than  that  of  Strasbourg ,  becaufe  we 
put  in  more  Oil  and  Turpentine ,  and  the 
Dutch  ufe  nothing  but  the  Galipot.  The  Ufe 
of  this  Pitch  is  lor  feveral  forts  of  Work, 
and  of  fome  fmall  account  in  Phyfick,  becaufe 
it  is  attra&ive  ;  but  it  is  a  very  troublefome 
Plaider,  flicking  clofe  to  the  Skin,  and  may 
be  taken  off  with  warm  Oil,  or  Beer  and 
Butter. 

They  make,  befides  this,  writh  Gali¬ 
pot  boil’d  to  a  Confidence,  what  we  call 
Pitch  Rofin;  but  that  which  we  fell  is  made 
of  Galipot  gather’d  at  the  Roots  of  Trees. 
In  a  Word,  that  which -is  boil’d,  after  ha¬ 
ving  melted  it,  is  thrown  into  Veffels,  to 
form  it  into  large  Cakes  of  an  hundred 
Weight  and  upwards,  fuch  as  we  now  fee 
them  in.  The  fined  Rofin  comes  from  Bay 
onne  and  Bourdeaux,  which  ought  to  be  dry, 
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fair,  the  îeaft  fall  of  Water  and  Sand  that 
can  be. 

The  Arcançon,  which  we  falfely  call  Colo¬ 
phony, ,  or  Rofin ,  is  alfo  of  fome  little  Ufe  in 
Phyfick,  but  more  abundantly  for  feveral 
forts  of  Works;  this  being  hot,  they  throw 
Into  it  afufficient  Quantity  of  Tar,  in  order 
to  give  it  a  black  Colour,  and  then  it  be¬ 
comes  what  we  call  black  Pitch,  of  which 
we  have  two  forts,  which  differ  only  ac¬ 
cording  as  they  are  hard  or  foft.  The  bell 
black  Pitch,  as  well  as  Rofin,  is  what  we 
have  from  Norway  and  Sweden ,  but  efpeci- 
ally  from  Stockholm .  We  fometimes  make 
black  Pitch  in  France ,  but  it  is  nothing  fo 
fine  as  that  of  Stockholm.  The  Ufes  and 
Virtues  of  thefe  are  fo  well  known,  it  would 
be  very  trifling  to  infifl  upon  them.  There 
is  drawn  from  black  Pitch,  by  means  of  a 
Retort,  a  reddiih  Oil  ;  which  for  its  Excel¬ 
lence,  is  call’d  Balfam,  or  Oil  of  Pitch. 
This  is  very  good,  and  is  pretended  to  be 
equal  to  the  natural  Balfams.  They  melt 
black  Pitch,  and  afterwards  dip  a  Wick  of 
Flax,  Hemp,  or  the  like  in  it,  which  we 
fell  by  the  Name  of  Links,  and  is  us’d  fome¬ 
times  to  black  Shoes  withal. 

There  is  another  black  Pitch,  which  the 
Ancients  call  Zopijfia ,  and  is  properly  what 
the  Mariners  call  Pitch  and  Tar,  and  which 
ferves  them  to  pitch  their  VeiTels  with.  This 
ZopiJJ'a  is  a  Gompofition  of  black  Pitch,  Ro¬ 
fin,  Suet  and  Tar  melted  together;  and  this 
Is  what  is  fold  for  true  Ship  Pitch,  and  us’d 
as  fuch  by  the  Apothecaries  in  their  Compo¬ 
rtions  where  this  is  required. 

fj.  O/Tar  or  Liquid  Pitch,. 

Pomet.  ^  |  'HIS  is  a  clear  fat  Liquor  that 
JL  flows  from  the  Trunk  of  old 
Pines.  When  they  would  kill  ordeftroy  the 
Tree,  t\\z  Swedes  Norwegians  make  an  In- 
cifion,  and  then  cut  the  Bark  round  the  T ree, 
The  Bark  of  the  Pines  being  cut,  inflead  of 
yielding  a  white  Frankincenfe  or  Galipot,  they 
yield  a  black  Liquor,  which  is  the  Tar;  and 
prefently,  as  foon  as  all  that  is  fallen,  theTrees 
die,  and  are  good  for  nothing  but  to  burn. 

This  may  help  to  undeceive  feveral  who 
believe,  as  many  Authors  have  vouch’d,  that 
Tar  is  made  by  burning  of  the  Pines  ;  for 


for  it  is  certain  that  all  the  Tar  we  now  fell 
is  made  as  already  mention’d,  and  not  by 
means  of  the  Pines  that  are  burnt.  That 
which  is  found  clear,  is  improperly  call’d, 
Oil  of  Pitch.  The  Tar  is  much  us’d  by 
the  Mariners,  Farriers  and  Shepherds,  to 
mark  their  Sheep,  as  well  as  to  defend  them 
from  Difeafes.  Chufe  fuch  as  is  natural  and 
clean,  not  fuch  as  is  made  with  Oil  and 
Pitch,  but  the  true  Stockholm  Tar . 

ft  is  generally  brought  to  us  from  Den - 
mark ,  Norway ,  Finland  and  Swede  land  ;  bat 
there  is  much  of  it  made  in  New- England, 
Virginia ,  Carolina ,  and  other  Parts  of  Flori¬ 
da .  It  is  the  Produce  of  all  refînons  Trees, 
firft  taken  from  the  Cedar,  and  afterwards 
from  the  Larch  Tree,  Fir  Tree,  and  Pitch 
Trees  ;  but  now  chiefly  from  the  Pine  Trees. 

It  cures  all  Sorts  of  Scabs,  Itch,  Tettars, 
Ringworms,  and  other  Vices  of  the  Skin. 
Tar  is  better  than  Pitch,  becaufe  in  boiling 
the  Pitch  lofes  the  more  fubtle  and  fiery 
Parts,  and  therefore  is  proper  for  Coughs, 
Phthyficks,  Hoarfenefs,  and  ether  Humours 
that  fall  upon  the  Lungs.  Tar  and  Bees- 
Wax  make  a  Plaider  that  is  difeuflive  and 
anodyne,  good  againft  the  Gout,  and  all 
manner  of  old  Aches  and  Pains.  The  Spirit 
is  very  diuretick,  opens  all  Obftru&ions,  and 
redds  the  Scurvy. 

f  8.  Of  Colophony,  or  Rofin  of  Tur¬ 
pentine. 

HE  true  Colophony  is  made  of 
fin  ^Turpentine  boil’d  in  Water,  PomeL 
’till  it  comes  of  the  folid  Confidence 
of  Rofin,  by  which  Means  it  is  made  porta¬ 
ble.  They  ought  to  be  undeceiv’d  who  be¬ 
lieve  it  to  be,  and  call  it  brown  Pitch,  fince 
the  true  Colophony  is  the  Turpentine  ofthetrue 
Pine  Wood,  made  hard  by  boiling.'  One 
may  know  when  this  Turpentine  is  boil’d 
enough,  by  taking  it  our  of  the  Water,  and 
feeing  that  it  hardens  and  is  brittle.  This  is 
what  the  Apothecaries  heat  and  make  into 
Pills,  with  Liquorifh  Powder  for  Clap  Pills^ 
It  is  cali’d  Colophony ,  as  pretended  by  fome, 
from  a  Town  in  Ionia,  call’d  by  that  Name, 
from  whence  it  firft  came,  and  in  Englijh „ 
Rofin.  It  is  clear,  yellow,  or  black,  and 
when  dry,  brittle;  and  therefore  will  eafily 
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beat  to  Powder,  brought  to  us,  for* the  mod 
Part,  from  France.  Chufe  that  which  is 
clear  and  fweet,  and  which  being  burnt 
fmells  like  Frankincenfe.  Some  îVmade  in 
England  from  "Turpentine  diftill’d  ;  for  after 
the  Oil  of  Turpentine  is  drawn  off',  the  Colo¬ 
phony  or  Rofm  remains  at  bottom;  the  lefs 
Oil  you  draw  off,  the  whiter  you  have  your 
Rofin,  the  more  Oil,  the  blacker  is  the  re- 
maining  Colophony. 

It  is  emollient,  glutinative  and  healing, 
given  inwardly  it  ftrengthens  a  weak  Body, 
eales  Pain,  helps  Ulcers  in  the  Reins,  Blad¬ 
der,  or  Neck  thereof;  gives  Relief  in  the 
Gout,  fills  Ulcers  with  Flefh,  and  skins  a 
Sore.  Given  inwardly  in  Powder,  from 
one  Dram  to  two  Drams.  It  cures  the  run¬ 
ning  of  the  Reins  in  Men,  and  the  Whites  in 
Women,  and  takes  away  the  Weaknefs  and 
ill  Temperament  of  the  Womb. 

fP*  Of  Varnilh. 

Pomet »  ^|T7E  fell  fix  Sorts  of  Varnijh ; 

VV  to  wit,  the  dry  Varnijh,  which 
is  made  of  Oil  of  Spike,  fine  Turpentine, 
and  Sandarac  melted  together.  The  Second 
is  white  Varnijh ,  calTd  Venetian  Varnijh , 
which  is  Oil  of  Turpentine,  fine  Turpentine, 
and  Maffick  melted  together.  The  third  is 
Spirit  V irnijh y  which  is  compos’d  of  Sanda¬ 
rac,  white  Karabe,  Gum  Elemi  and  Ma¬ 
ffick.  The  fourth  is  golden  VarniJJj ,  which 
is  of  Linfeed  Oil,  Sandarac,  Aloes,  Gam¬ 
boge  and  Litharge  of  Gold.  The  fifth  is 
China  Varnijh,  which  is  of  Gum  Lac,  Colo¬ 
phony,  Maffick  in  Tears,  and  Spirit  of 
Wine.  The  fixth  is  common  Varnifi,  which 
is  nothing  elfe  but  common  Turpentine dif- 
folv’d  in  Oil  of  Turpentine,  as  obferv’d, 
fpeaking  of  Turpentine  before.  There  is 
another  VarnipySomt  of  the  Religious  make; 
but  as  we  do  not  deal  in  it,  I  (hall  not  trou¬ 
ble  my  felf  or  the  Reader  about  it.  As  to 
the  Ufe  of  Varnijh ,  that  is  beft  known  to 
the  Workmen,  whofe  Bufinefs  it  is  to  deal 
in  the  feveral  Sorts,  whereby  they  under- 
ftand  which  is  the  propereft  for  their  par¬ 
ticular  Ufe. 

Terehinthina ,  or  Turpentine,  is  a 
Lemery.  liquid  Rofin,  or  a  vifcous,  gluey,  re- 
finpus,  oily,  clear,,  tranfparent  Li- 
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quor,  having  theConfiffence  and  Quality  of 
natural  Balfams,  which  they  draw  by  Incifi- 
on,  or  without  Incifion,  from  feveral  Sorts 
of  Trees,  that  grow  in  the  hot  Countries,  as 
Pine,  Fir,  &c.  We  ufe  two  Sorts  of  Tur¬ 
pentine  in  Phyfick.  The  firft  is  call’d  Chio 
Turpentine ,  becaufe  it  is  produced  io  the  Ifle 
of  Chio.  This  is  mod  eileem’d,  and  deareff, 
but  it  is  fcarce.  It  flows  by  the  Incifions 
made  on  the  Trunk  and  large  Branches  of 
the  Tree.  Its  Confidence  is  thick  and  pretty 
hard.  Chufe  the  cleaned,  mod  tranfparent, 
and  of  a  whitifh  green  Colour,  having  a 
little  Smell,  and  being  almoft  of  an  infipid 
Taffe.  'i 

The  fécond  fort  is  call’d  clear  Turpentine. 
It  is  abundantly  more  liquid  or  thin,  finer 
or  more  fragrant  than  the  former  :  It  flows 
without  cutting,  and  likewife  with  cutting, 
from  the  fame  fort  of  Trees,  but  is  brought 
us  from  Dauphiny ,  &c.  That  which  flows 
without  Incifion,  is  by  the  Peafants  of  the 
Country  call’d  Bijon:  It  is  a  fort  of  Balfam 
that  is  of  a  Confiftence,  Colour  and  Virtue, 
almoff  like  that  of  white  Balfam  of  Peru. 
The  Turpentine  that  flows  by  cutting,  is 
that  ufually  call’d  Venice  Turpentine  ;  which 
tho*  none  of  it  comes  from  thence,  but  from 
other  Parts  of  the  Country,  is  the  mod  com¬ 
monly  lis’d  in  Medicine,  being  clofe,  neat, 
clear,  fine,  white  and  tranfparent,  of  the 
Confiftence  of  a  thick  Syrup,  of  a  ffrong 
and  unpleafant  Smell,  and  the  Tafte  fome- 
thing  bitter.  All  the  Turpentines  yield  a 
great  deal  of  Oil,  and  volatile,  acid,  or  ef- 
fential  Salt.  They  are  very  aperitive,  pro¬ 
per  for  the  Stone,  and  for  Colicks,  Ulcers 
of  the  Kidney  and  Bladder,  Retention  of 
Urine  and  Gonorrhoea.  Dofe  from  half  a 
Dram  to  a  Dram.  It  gives  the  Urine  a 
Violet  Smell,  and  creates  fometimes  Pair* 
in  the  Head. 

It  is  nam’d  Terehinthina ,  or  Turpentine, 
becaufe  this  Liquor  flows  from  a  Tree  call’d 
Terebinthus.  That  which  flows  from  other 
Kinds  of  Trees  is  call’d  by  the  fame  Name 
from  their  Refemblance.  Terebinthus,  Del 
Terebinthus  vulgaris ,  the  common  Turpen¬ 
tine  Tree,  or  Terefùnthus  angujliore  folio  vul~ 
gatior ,  or  the  more  common  Turpentine 
Tree  with  the  narrow  Leaf,  is  a  1  ree  of  a 
middle  Size,  as  to  its  Height,  cover’d  with  an 
Alh- colour’d  Bark:  The  Leaves  are  oblong,- 
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firm,  always  green,  like  the  Bay,  hut  much 
fmaller,  rang’d  feveral  on  a  Side,  which  end 
in  a  fingle  Leaf  :  The  Flowers  are  difpos’d 
in  purple  Cluders,  that  are  full  of  Stamina 
or  Threads,  that  are  charg’d  on  their  Tops: 
The  Flowers  leave  no  fort  of  Fruit  after 
them,  the  Fruit  riling  upon  Stalks  that  bear 
no  Flowers:  They  are  thick  Shells,  like  Ju¬ 
niper  Berries,  pretty  hard,  vifcous,  or  refî¬ 
nons  to  the  Touch  ;  of  a  greenifh  blue  Co¬ 
lour,  tinging  the  Hands,  each  of  them  in- 
elofing  an  oblong  Seed.  This  Tree  is  very 
refinous,  and  the  Wood  hard,  like  that  of 
Lentisk .  It  bears  like  the  Elm  a  Bladder, 
or  Bag,  fill’d  with  a  fat  Liquor,  where 
Flies  engender.  It  grows  in  the  Ifie  of  Chio, 
Cyprus ,  Spain ,  Languedoc ,  Dauphiny ,  and 
other  warm  Countries;  and  when  it  is  pret¬ 
ty  full  of  turpentine,  and  no  Incifions  are 
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made,  the  Rofin  of  the  Turpentine  grows 
thick,  hardens,  and  produces  Obftru&ions 
that  flop  the  Courfe  of  the  Circulation  of 
the  nutritious  juice  ;  then  the  Tree  falls  in¬ 
to  a  kind  of  Suffocation,  for  it  fwells  and 
burds.  To  prevent  this  Accident,  they  m  ke 
Incifions  or  Slafhes,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Trunk  of  the  F  fee,  which  is  like  bleeding 
in  the  Foot,  by  which  they  make  the  Tur¬ 
pentine  flow,  which  before  caus’d  fo  grtat  a 
Repletion,  They  likewlfe  cut  the  Trunk 
and  other  large  Branches  of  the  Tree,  which 
has  the  fame  Eftedt  as  bleeding  in  the  Arm  ; 
and  under  thefe  they  place  earthen,  or  other 
VeflTels,  to  receive  the  Turpentine  that  flows. 
This  Tree  affords  a  great  deal  of  Oil  and 
efiential  Salt.  The  Bark,  Leaves  and  Fruit 
are  allringent,  and  proper  to  flop  the  griping 
of  the  Guts,  and  to  provoke  Urine,  &c. 
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TH E  Word  ' Juice  fignifies  a  liquid  Sub¬ 
fiance,  which  makes  up  one  Part  of  the 
Compofition  of  Plants,  and  which 
communicates  it  felf  to  all  the  other  Parts  to 
ferve  for  their  Nutrition  and  Growth  ;  and 
this  Juice  is  to  Plants,  juft  as  Blood  is  to  Ani¬ 
mals.  The  Juice  is  further  taken  for  a  thick 
Liquor  which  they  draw  from  Vegetables,  or 
the  Parts  of  them,  and,  by  the  Means  of  the 
Sun  or  Fire,  reduce  into  the  Confidence  of 
liquid  Ele&uaries,  or  folid  Extradts,  in  fuch 
a  Condition,  as  to  preferve  or  keep  them 
for  a  confiderable  Time.  I  don’t  pretend  to 
fpeak  of  liquid  Juices ,  but  only  fuch  as  are 
fit  for  Carriage,  and  which  we  trade  in.  I 
fliall  begin  with  Scammony ,  as  being  the 
deared  Juice,  and  mod  us’d  of  any  we 


have,  andin  which  are  committed  the  greatefl 
Abufes. 

i  »  Of  Scammony. 

Cammony  is  a  thick  Juice  of  the 
Root  of  a  Plant  vhat  creeps  a-  Pomet . 
long  TreesandWalls,  whofeLeaves 
are  green,  and  made  in  Form  of  a  Heart; 
after  which  come  white  Flowers,  fhap’d  like 
Bel  is-  This  Figure  of  the  Flower  is  the 
Reafon  why  fome  write  that  the  Scammony 
Plant  was  a  fifth  Kind  of  Volubilis  or  Bind- 
weed .  Some  will  have  it  that  the  Scammony 
we  now  fell  is  the  Juice  thicken’d,  by  Afli- 
dance  of  the  Fire,  and  drawn  by  Expreflion 
from^the  Root  of  the  faid  Plant,  that  grows 
plentifully  in  feveral  Parts  of  the  Levant , 

but 
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!  but  efpeclally  about  Aleppo  and  St.  John 

i  d'Acre ,  from  whence  the  bed  Scammony  is 
brought  us;  vrtiich  when  right,  ought  to  be 
true  Aleppo ,  light,  grey,  tender,  brittle,  re- 
finous,  and  when  crumbled  between  the  Fin¬ 
gers,  will  appear  grey ifh,  attended  with  a 
bitter  Tarte,  and  a  faint  unpleafant  Smell  ; 
and  rejedl  fuch  as  is  heavy,  hard,  and 
black  ifh. 

As  to  thofewho  purchafe  great  Quantities, 
and  wou’d  buy  pure  Aleppo  Scammony ,  let 
’em  take  care  that  it  be  the  fame  within  as 
without;  for  I  can  allure  them  I  have  feen 
in  this  Scammony  Pieces  of  Wood,  Goal, 
put  into  the  Middle,  fo  that  there  has  not 
been  above  the  Thicknefs  of  one’s  Thumb 
of  fine  Scammony.  I  no  longer  doubt  but 
the  Levantines  roll  up  in  the  Scammony  they 
make,  Charcoal,  Stones,  and  other  foreign 
Bodies,  which  we  meet  with  either  by 
Chance,  or  that  were  put  there  malicioufly 
and  defigntdly,  by  thofe  that  work  it  up, 
and  afterwards  cover  it  with  a  Parte  of  fine 
Scammony ,  after  the  fame  manner  as  the 
Sealing  Wax  Makers  do,  as  mention’d  in 
the  Chapter  of  Gum  Lac . 

It  is  eafv  to  judge  by  this  Defcription, 
that  Scammony  is  not  made  by  the  Sun,  as 
feveral  believe:  Befides,  a  Friend  of  mine, 
a  Surgeon  at  Marfeilles,  who  dwelt  a  long 
time  at  Aleppo ,  confirm’d  me  in  this  Opi¬ 
nion.  They  make  from  the  Aleppo  Scam- 
many ,  by  the  help  ot  Spirit  of  Wine,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Lemery's  Prefcripîion,  a  Rotin  of 
Scammony ,  which  has  more  Virtues  than 
it  ;  yet  as  this  is  dear,  and  there  is  but 
little  Confumption  of  it,  1  fhali  not  trouble 
my  felf  to  fay  any  thing  more  of  it.  Scam¬ 
mony  is  with  good  reafon  call’d  one  of  the 
Pillars  of  Phyfick  ;  for  it  is  one  of  the  mort 
famous  Catharticks  or  Purgers  in  the  World, 
admitting  of  various  Preparations  :  As,  ift, 
Diagrydium ,  or  Scammony  prepared  and  cor¬ 
rected  with  the  juice  of  Quinces  idly, 
Scammony  fulphurated.  3 dly,  Scammony  vi- 
triolated.  4 tkly,  Extraâ:  of  Diagrydium. 
fthly ,  Extradfc  of  Scammony ..  And,  ôthly,  Sy¬ 
rup  of  Scammony ,  which  is  made  with  Sugar 
and  Spirit  of  Wine  ewer  a  Fire.  Befides 
which,  we  have  the  Cornachine  Powder  made 
of  Scammony ,  Cream  of  Tartar,  and  Anti¬ 
mony  diaphoredek.  All  the  Preparations  of 
Scammony  are  prevalent  againft  old  conta- 
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macious  Difeafes  ;  fuch  as  Gout,  Scurvy, 
Dropfy,  Cachexia,  Rheumatifm,  Obftruc- 
tions,  Headachs,  Apoplexies,  Relicks  of  the 
Venereal  Difeafe,  (she.  Scammony  is  not  pro¬ 
per  to  give  in  Fevers,  or  to  old  and  weak 
Perfons,  Children,  or  breeding  Women,  be¬ 
ing  fharp  and  biting,  and  apt  to  inflame,  by 
reafon  of  its  acrid  Quality.  This  gentle 
Preparation  of  Scammony  may  be  given  al- 
molt  in  any  Cafe,  or  to  any  Conllitution,  be» 
ing  a  Marmalade  of  Scammony .  Take  Scam » 
mony  and  Turbith,  of  each  four  Ounces  ; 
extrad  them  with  Spirit  of  Wine,  till  they 
are  almort  dry  ;  add  this  to  fix  Pounds  of 
Marmalade  of  Quince,  which  hath  not  above 
one  Pound  and  a  half  of  Sugar  in  it. 

1.  Of  Smyrna  Scammony. 

Elides  the  Aleppo  Scammony,  we 
fell,  tho’ very  prepofteroufly,  a  Pomet. 
black,  heavy,  foftifh  Scammony,  that 
is  full  of  Stones,  Shells,  and  other  exotick 
Bodies  ;  in  a  word,  the  very  Reverfe  of 
Aleppo  Scammony  ;  for  which  Reafon  it 
ought  not  to  be  meddled  with,  any  more 
than  the  grey,  light,  brittle  fort,  that  is  no» 
thing  elfe  but  a  Compofition  of  Rofin,  with 
fome  other  violent  Purgatives,  in  order  to 
promote  the  Sale  of  it.  I  think  my  felf 
oblig’d,  in  order  to  undeceive  the  Publick? 
to  let  them  know  that  the  great  Cheats  com¬ 
mitted  this  way,  in  fophifticating  of  Medi~ 
clues  or  Drugs,  are  not  done  by  the  gene® 
ral  Merchants,  or  the  wholesale  Dealers^ 
but  the  little  retail  Traders,  who  Impofe 
their  pernicious  Commodities  upon  honed 
well-meaning  People,  without  Honour  or 
Confcience.  And  to  fhew  the  Malignity  of 
fome  of  thefe  ill  Drugs,  I  fhali  give  you 
the  Certificate  of  Mr.  La  Tour ,  Phyfician  of 
the  Faculty  of  Montpellier ,  upon  the  Subjeéf 
of  Scammony . 

41  It  happen’d,  as  Ï  was  preparing  half  ant 
41  Ounce  of  a  Drug  that  was  fold  to  me  for 

Scammony ,  that  after  the  Preparation  was 
61  done,  the  Syrup  turn’d  of  a  green  Colour^ 
44  like  the  Juice  of  Herbs,  which  made  me 
u  think  the  Drug  was  nought  :  Expert» 
44  en  ce  confirm’d  me  in  this  Opinion;  for 
44  having  given  fome  10  a  little  Dog,  his 
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u  Body  fwell’d  tip,  and  he  remain’d  fickfive 
64  or  fix  Days  without  ever  purging  at  all. 

Sign’d  the  1 6  Sept,  1693. 

De  la  Tour,  Phyfician  Montpellier* 

Sc  ammonium  tel  Sc  ammonia ,  or 
Lemery .  Scammony ,  is  a  concrete  refinous 
juice,  or  a  greyifh  brown  Gum, 
that  flows  by  Incifion  from  the  Root  of  the 
great  exotick  Bindweed,  call’d  Convolvulus 
Syriacus ,  and  Sc  ammonia  Syriac  a,  according 
to  Morifon  and  Tournefort ,  the  Syrian  Bind¬ 
weed.  This  Plant  bears  feveral  longStaiks, 
winding,  creeping,  and  clinging  to  and  a 
bout  the  adjacent  Shrubs.  The  Leaves  are 
large,  pointed  and  triangular,  in  the  Shape  of 
a  Heart,  fmooth,  of  a  fine  green,  hanging 
upon  fiiort  Stalks.  The  Flowers  grow  in  the 
Jundures  of  the  Leaves  in  Form  of  Bells, 
of  a  purple  or  whitifh  Colour,  fair  and  plea* 
fant  to  the  Eye.  When  they  are  gone,  a 
Fruit  that  is  almoft  round  and  membranous 
fucceeds  them,  containing  in  its  Cavities 
black-corner’d  Seeds:  The  Root  is  longand 
thick  as  one’s  Arm,  of  a  greenifh  brown 
without,  and  white  within,  fuppiy’d  with 
Fibres,  full  of  a  white  milky  Juice,  as  all 
the  Plant  is,  and  of  a  firong  Smell.  It  grows 
plentifully  in  feveral  Parts  of  the  Levant , 
but  efpecial ly  about  Aleppo ,  in  fat  Land. 
When  the  Juice  is  taken  from  the  Root, 
they  thicken  or  infpifiTate  it  by  the  Heat  of  the 
Fire,  to  give  it  a  folid  Confidence* 

The  bed  is  clear,  like  Gum  or  Rofin, 
thin,  quickly  dilfolving,  friable,  or  breaking 
eafily,  not  very  heavy,  of  a  greyifh  black, 
turning  white  or  milky  by  the  Touch  of  the 
Tongue,  and  not  much  inflaming  it.  The 
thick  heavy  and  very  black,  is  either  the 
Juice  of  the  whole  Plant,  or  adulterated.  If 
the  latter,  it  is  commonly  done  with  the 
Juice  of  Tithymal,  which  you  may  eafily 
Smow  by  its  Heat,  and  its  Mixture  with 
other  droffy  Subdances.  It  is  drongly  pur¬ 
gative,  evacuates  bilious,  acrid,  ferous,  or 
melancholy  Humours.  The  Dole  from  four 
Grains  to  fixteen. 

3.  Of  Opium. 

Pomet.  /~\Pium,  which  the  Turks  call  Am- 
\J  phi  am,  is  a  Liquor  white  as 
Milk,  that  flows  from  the  Head  of  black 
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Poppies,  by  the  Afliflance  of  Incifions  made 
thereon.  This  Liquor  being  drop’d  from 
the  Plant,  grows  thick,  and  changes  its  white 
Colour  into  brown,  as  we  fee  that  of  the 
true  Opium ,  whicn  is  in  fuch  Ufe  among  the 
Turks ,  that  they  lubfid  by  it  for  two  or  three 
Days,  without  taking  any  other  Food  or 
Nourifhment.  And  when  they  go  to  fight, 
th  y  take  it  to  excefs,  that  it  may  animate 
them,  or  at  lead  make  them  infenfible  of 
Danger. 

There  is  yet  another  Sort  of  Opium 
that  flows  from  the  Head  of  the  black 
Poppies,  without  any  Incifion,  and  which 
in  falling  coagulates  and  grows  brown  by  the 
Heat  of  the  Sun;  and  it  is  this  thicken’d  or 
concreted  Juice,  which  is  preferable  to  the 
other.  Now  the  Word  Opium  is  derived 
from  the  Greek  Word  Opon  or  Opion ,  that 
fignifies  Juice.-  There  is  a  third  fort  made 
by  Incifion  from  the  Heads  of  the  white 
Poppies.  This  Juice  thickening,  as  that  of 
the  black,  is  call’d  by  the  Turks  Meaflack . 
But  as  thefe  three  Sorts  of  Opium  do  not 
reach  us,  I  fhall  proceed  no  further  with  them, 
but  only  defcribe  that  which  is  brought  us. 
Now  that  which  we  call  and  fell  for  Opium 
is  a  blackifh  Mafs  which  the  Turks  and  the 
People  of  the  Levant  fend  us,  and  is  a  Juice 
made  by  Expreflion  from  the  Heads  and 
Leaves  of  Poppies,  and  afterwards  is  reduc’d 
to  the  Confidence  of  an  Extrad,  by  the 
Help  of  Fire,  and  then  form’d  into  Cakes 
of  different  Sizes;  and  to  render  it  carriage¬ 
able,  is  wrapt  up  in  Poppy  Leaves,  as  we 
have  it  now  brought  to  us. 

There  is  another  Opium  ,  which  the 
Turks  make  from  the  Juice  of  a  Plant  they 
call  Glaucium ,  wnich  is  like  the  horn’d  Pop¬ 
py  that  they  mix  with  the  Juice  of  Poppies, 
and  make  a  Mafs  of  altogether.  And  this  is 
fo  true,  that  the  Opium  we  now  fell  is  no 
other  than  the  Juice  made  by  Expreflion,  and 
not  the  Juice  which  flows  naturally  from 
the  Poppy  Heads. 

And  as  the  Ancients  made  no  doubt  but 
that  Opium  was  a  thick  Juice  made  by  Ex- 
preflion,  fo  they  gave  it  the  Name  of  Meco¬ 
nium  With  all  the  Diligence  I  have  been- 
capable  to  make  ufe  of,  I  have  not  found  it 
poffible  to  meet  with  white  Opium ,  motwith- 
danding  what  fome  modern  Authors  have 
affirm’d.  I  cannot  believe  that  they  have 

ever 
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ever  feen  any,  fince  it  is  probable  that  the 
Opium  flows  from  the  Head  of  white  Pop¬ 
pies  like  Milk,  and  mud  change  its  Colour 
by  being  expos’d  to  the  Air  as  it  hardens  ; 
therefore  I  think  my  felf  oblig’d  to  dete# 
theErrors  of  others,  and  let  the  Publick  know 
the  Truth  of  things,  and  that  fuch  Authors 
only  write  from  the  Relation  of  other  Men. 

As  to  the  black,  hard,  yellow,  or  foft  Opi- 
§  urn,  it  is  no  Novelty  to  meet  with  any  of  them, 
becaufe  there  is  fcarce  a  Cask  or  Barrel  of 
Opium  where  there  is  not  black,  or  yellow, 
or  hard,  or  foft  to  be  met  withal  ;  for  every 
Body  knows  that  the  thicker  and  older  any 
juice  is,  the  more  it  will  dry  and  blacken.  If 
it  is  yellow  it  is  owing  to  its  being  boil’d  and 
dry’d.  And  as  to  what  they  fay  that  the 
white  comes  from  Grand  Cairo ,  and  that 
the  Turks  keep  it  for  themfelves,  I  have  en¬ 
quired  of  People  that  have  liv’d  a  long  Time 
there;  but  they  all  have  obferv’d,  that  the 
Opium  they  faw  at  Grand  Cairo ,  and  which 
the  Turks  ufe,  is  brown. 

The  Opinion  of  Wlt.Furetiere  ought  to  be 
reje#ed,  when  he  fays  that  Opium  is  made 
by  beating  the  Juice  in  a  Mortar  ;  and  when 
it  is  thicken’d,  forming  it  into  Troches. 
Raw  or  crude  Opium  is  not  much  us’d  in 
Phyfick;  but  the  Extra#  which  is  made  by 
Water,  or  Spirit  of  Wine,  as  direâed  by 
Mr.  C haras  and  L emery ,  which  is  what  the 
Apothecaries  call  Laudanum.  There  is  another 
call  Laudanum  Optatum ,  which  is  a  Com- 
pofition  of  Laudanum ,  Extra#  of  Saflron, 
Magidery  of  Pearl  and  Coral,  Oil  of  Cloves, 
•Kara be,  Musk  and  Ambergriefe;  the  whole 
being  compos’d  into  an  Electuary.  But  as 
this  is  made  in  the  Apothecaries  Shops,  the 
Druggifl  has  no  Trade  with  it.  Some  make 
an  Extra#  about  Paris ,  and  other  Places, 
from  black  and  white  Poppy  Heads,  which 
they  call  Ample  Diacodium ,  to  didinguifh  it 
from  the  Compound.  Belides  which,  there 
is  the  Syrup  of  Diacodium ,  which  every  A- 
pothecary’s  Shop  is  furnifh’d  with. 

There  are  feveral  famous  Preparations 
befides,  as  Crollius* s  Extra#,  that  of  Opium 
with  Henbane  ;  Quercetan's  Extra#  of  Opi¬ 
um  ;  Hartman* s  Laudanum  ;  Paracelfus' s 
fpecifick  Anodyne  ;  Pills  of  Hound’s- 
Tongue;  Pills  of  Storax ,  Phtlonium  Roma- 
mm  ;  liquid  Laudanum  ;  that  of  Paracelfus , 
of  Belmont  ;  Willis  and  Sydenham  ;  decoder's 


Laudanum  with  Storax ,  as  follows.  Take 
Opium  dry’d  on  a  hot  Plate,  two  Ounces  ; 
Storax  Calamita,  Labdanum,  of  each  one 
Ounce  ;  Oil  of  Cloves,  thirty  two  Drops; 
mix  them  in  a  hot  Mortar,  and  make  Pills 
as  big  as  Peafe,  from  three  Gaains  to  five; 
Opium  is  narcotick,  hypnotick  and  anodyne; 
it  compofes  the  Hurry  of  the  Spirits,  caufes 
Reft  and  Infenfibility,  is  comfortable  and  re- 
freftiing  in  great  Watchings,  and  firong  Pains  ; 
provokes  Sweat  powerfully  ;  helps  mod  Dif- 
eafes  of  the  Bread  and  Lungs  ;  as  Coughs* 
Colds,  Catarrhs,  and  Hoarfenefs  ;  prevents 
or  allays  fpitting  of  Blood,  vomiting,  and 
all  Lasks  of  the  Bowels  ;  is  fpecifical  in  Co¬ 
licks,  Pleurifies  and  hyfterick  Cafes.  Dole, 
from  half  a  Grain  to  three  or  four. 

The  true  Opium  is  a  gummy 
Tear  that  flows  from  the  Head  of  L  emery* 
the  Egyptian  and  Grecian  Poppies; 
but  now  we  fell  none  of  the  true  Sort,  be¬ 
caufe  thzTurks  keep  it  from  us,  and  will  not 
permit  the  Tranfportation  of  it,  but  fend  in 
its  Stead  the  Meconium ,  which  is  a  Juice 
made  by  Expreflion  from  the  Heads  and 
Leaves  of  the  fame  Poppies,  and  reduc’d  by 
Evaporation  to  the  Confidence  of  an  Ex¬ 
tra#.  They  make  it  into  Cakes  in  diffe¬ 
rent  Sizes,  and  wrap  it  up  in  the  Poppy 
Leaves  to  keep  it  moid,  which  we  impro¬ 
perly  call  Opium  ;  yet  has  nothing  of  the  fine 
Virtues  of  the  true  Kind,  but  is  made  an- 
fwerable  to  it  in  fome  Degrees. 

The  bed  is  heavy,  compa#,  clean,  vif- 
cous,  of  a  blackifh  brown,  inclining  to  a 
red  Colour,  bitter,  and  a  little  acrid  to  the 
Tade.  The  mod  edeem’d  is  that  of  Thebes, 
that  is  brought  from  Aleppo  and  and  Smyr¬ 
na  in  Turkey ,  wrap’d  up  in  Leaves  ;  the 
other  from  Perfia  and  Surat  in  the  Eafl- In¬ 
dies,  being  far  inferior  to  the  Theban ,  or 
Turkey  Sort;  not  having  fo  drong  a  Smell, 
nor  being  any  thingfo  clean.  That  which  the 
Turks  ufe  they  gather  from  the  white  Poppy 
gently  cut;  and  they  take  it  daily  from  half 
a  Dram  to  a  Dram,  to  enliven  them,  and 
raife  their  Spirits. 

Authors  make  three  Sorts  of  it;  as  FirJ, 1, 
The  pure  from  Cairo  or  Thebes.  Secondly,  The 
black  and  hard  from  Aden.  Thirdly,  The  yel¬ 
lower  and  fofter  fort  from  Cambaia  and  De¬ 
cam  in  the  Eafl-  Indies.  Yet  we  generally,  at 
this  Time,  reckon  but  two  forts,  viz.  the 
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Turkey  or  Theban ,  which  is  weighty,  of  a 
good  Confidence,  thick,  and  more  folid  than 
the  Indian  ;  of  a  lively,  frefh,  reddifti  Co¬ 
lour,  almod  like  frefh  Aloes,  of  a  ftrong 
poppy  Scent,  of  an  acrid  bitter  Tade,  that 
will  burn  and  flame  ;  foft,  eafy  to  cut,  and 
be  diffblv’d  either  in  Water,  Wine,  or  Spirit 
of  Wine,  and  is  pretty  clean  from  Dirt, 
Recrements  or  Filth.  Secondly ,  The  Indian 
Opium ,  which  is  fofter,  yellower,  lighter, 
not  of  fo  good  a  Body,  and  much  fouler, 
being  in  every  refpeâ  inferior  to  the  for¬ 
mer. 

It  is  proper  to  allay  fermenting  Humours, 
to  excite  or  procure  Sleep,  to  calm  or  ap- 
peafe  Pain,  to  (lop  Loofenefs  and  Vomiting, 
to  provoke  Sweat;  and  is  good  in  Inflam¬ 
mations  of  the  Eyes,  and  Tooth- Ach;  Dole 
from  half  a  Grain  to  two  Grains.  Opium 
procures  Reft,  by  its  vifcous  and  fulphureous 
Particles,  which  being  convey’d  into  the 
Channels  of  the  Brain,  by  the  volatile  Parts, 
agglutinates  and  fixes  the  animal  Spirits,  in 
fuch  a  Manner,  that  it  flops,  for  fome  Time, 
their  Circulation,  from  the  Swif  tnefs  of  their 
former  Motion  ;  fo  that  during  that  Ob- 
ftrudtion,  or  Tye  upon  the  Spirits,  Sleep 
enfues  ;  for  the  Seules  are,  as  it  were,  fetter¬ 
ed  or  lock’d  up  by  the  vifcous  or  agglutina¬ 
ting  Property  of  the  Opium . 

4.  Of  Aloes. 

Pomet.  A  Loes  is  a  Plant  that  is  bigger, 
jLX  more  or  lefs,  according  to  the 
Soil  it  meets  with,  which  has  given  occafion 
to  fome  People  to  fay,  that  it  rifes  as  high 
as  fome  of  our  largeft  Trees  ;  which  is  not 
altogether  falfe;  for  there  is  found  in  Spain , 
efpecially  in  the  Mountains  of  Sima  Morena, 
Aloes  Plants  of  an  exceffive  Height  ;  the 
Leaves  whereof  are  fo  thick,  hard  and  fharp, 
that  fome  of  them  will  fa w  a  Man  afunder. 
In  the  middle  of  the  Leaves  rifes  a  Stalk,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Figure  defcrib’d,  that  con¬ 
tains  a  white  Seed,  extreamly  light,  and 
half  round. 

I  fhall  not  employ  my  Time  to  relate  what 
a  great  many  Authors  have  faid  concerning 
the  Aloes  Plant,  that  it  flowers  not  of  a 
hundred  Years;  and  that  when  the  Flowers 
blow  they  make  a  great  Noife,  which  is  ai- 
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together  falfe,  fince  we  have  feen  the  Aloes 
Plant  blow  feveral  Times  in  the  Royal  Gar¬ 
den  at  Paris;  and  when  the  Flower  opens  it 
is  done  without  any  Noife,  or  at  ieaft  fo 
fmali,  that  it  is  difficult  to  difeover  ;  and  it 
is  eafy  for  me  to  prove  what  I  advance  from 
that  Phrafe,  which  is  in  the  Hortus  Regius 
Parifienfis ,  Page  the  8th,  in  the  Article  of 
Aloes ,  in  thefe  Words:  Floruit  in  Horto  Re - 
gio ,  Anno  1663  ,  &  1664,  quod  igmtum 

haflenus  fuerat  Lutetice ,  idque  nullo  Jlrepitu , 
nulla  fubitanea  Floris  eruptione ,  ut  perperam 
multi fabulantur.  It  flower’d  in  the  Royal 
Garden,  in  the  Year  1663  and  1664,  which 
was  never  known  before  in  P,aris ,  and  that 
without  any  Noife,  or  fudden  Eruption,  as 
feveral  had  imagin’d.  But  I  fhall  only  fay, 
that  Abundance  of  People  were  furpriYd 
that  I  fhould  affirm  that  Aloes  produc’d  its 
Fruit  in  Clufters,  as  represented  in  the  Cut  ; 
but  what  I  advance  anfwers  to  that  given  me 
by  Mr.  Tournefort ,  who  gather’d  the  fame 
upon  a  Plant  in  Spain.  He  had  befides,  in 
his  Hands,  about  half  an  Ell  of  Lace  four 
Fingers  deep,  and  of  a  reddifh  Colour, 
which  is  made  of  a  Silk  which  they  draw'  from 
the  Leaves  of  this  Plant. 

This  Defcription  of  Aloes  is  entirely  diffe¬ 
rent  from  that  made  by  Mr .Furetiere,  who 
confounds  the  Tree  of  the  Aloes  Wood, 
with  the  Plant  which  produces  the  Aloes , 
as  I  have  obferv’d  in  the  Chapter  of  Aloes 
IVood.  But  at  prefent  we  fell  three  Sorts  of 
Aloes ,  according  as  they  are  finer  or  coarfer  ; 
and  likewife  in  regard  to  the  Places  whence 
they  come,  and  where  they  are  made.  The 
fineft  or  pureft  is  the  Succotrine  Aloes ,  becaufe 
the  Aloes  is  a  concreted  Juice,  which  the  La¬ 
tins  call  Succus  Concretus ,  or  becaufe  the 
beft  comes  from  the  ifland  Succotora ,  or  Soc- 
cotra ,  near  Moco  in  the  Eaji-  Indies.  The 
Inhabitants  of  that  Ifland  draw  this  Juice 
from  the  Root  of  the  Plant  ;  and  after  it  has 
fettled,  they  pour  it  off  by  Inclination,  into  a 
Veifel  capable  to  bear  the  Fire;  and  when  it 
is  reduc’d  into  an  Extradl,  they  put  it  in  ve-ry 
fine  Bladders  for  Conveniency  of  Cairiage, 
and  in  that  Condition,  it  will  keep  a  long 
Time,  as  we  find. 

Chufe  the  fineft,  cleareft,  fmootheft  Aloesr 
that  when  broken  is  tranfparent,  and  being 
powder’d  yields  a  fine  golden  yellow  Colour, 
that  is  of  a  bitter  Talk,  without  Smell; 
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the  fmalled,  thinned,  lighted  Bladders  are 
cfieem’d  the  bed.  The  Succotrine  Kind  is 
laid  to  be  fit  for  medicinal  Ufe,  without  any 
other  Preparation  ;  but  the  following  Ex- 
tra&s  are  much  more  gentle,  and  pro- 
perer  for  all  the  Intentions  of Phyfick.  Dif- 
ihlve  the  pured  Aloes  in  Juice  of  Rofes  or 
V  iolets  ;  then  diged,  drain,  and  coagulate 
with  a  gentle  Fire,  to  the  Confidence  of  an 
Extra®  or  Pill,  which  is  call’d  the  Frankfort 
or  Angelick  Pill  :  The  lad  of  which  Names 
is  very  incongruous,  becaufe  the  Angelick 
Pill  is  a  Compofition  of  feveral  Ingredients 
mix’d  together,  of  which  Aloes  is  indeed  the 
Bafis. 

Jo.  Bauhinus  delivers  the  Method  of  colie- 
ding  the  three  Kinds  of  Aloes,  didinguidt’d  in¬ 
to  Succotrine ,  hepatick  and  cabal  line,  or  Elorfe 
Aloes ,  after  the  following  Manner.  They 
take  the  Herb  call’d  Aloes ,  being  fird  cut  in 
Pieces;  then  bruifing,  they  prefs  out  the  Juice 
of  it,  which  they  put  up  into  a  Veflel  of  a 
long  and  round  Shape,  letting  it  fiand  for 
the  Space  of  twenty  five  Days  ;  in  the  mean 
while  they  take  care  to  clear  off  the  ufelefs 
Scum,  and  throw  it  away;  as  alfo  the  upper 
Part  of  the  Juice,  until  fuch  Time  as  fomeDif- 
ference  appears  in  its  Colour  and  Confidence. 
The  purer  Part  of  this  Juice,  being  con¬ 
creted,  is  call’d  Succotrine  Aloes ;  the  re¬ 
maining  Part  of  it,  being  of  a  little  darker 
Colour,  is  call’d  hepatick  Aloes  ;  and  from 
the  Dreggs,  or  Settlings  of  it,  is  made  that 
Sort  of  Aloes ,  call’d  Caballine ,  or  Horfe 
Aloes. 

At  Paris,  in  the  beginning  of  the  Spring, 
form  according  to  the  Relation  of  Fab.  Co¬ 
lumbus,  they  obtain  a  mod  pure  Aloes,  by 
cutting  off  the  Leaves  of  the  common  Aloes, 
and  hanging  them  up  by  afmall  Thread,  and 
then  putting  a  Difh  or  Platter  under  them,  a 
yellowiih  and  exceeding  bitter  Juice  dropsout 
of  them  into  the  Didi;  which  afterwards  co¬ 
agulates  into  apure  and  clean  Sort  of  Aloes, 
which  loofens  the  Belly,  dedroys  Worms, 
and  fubdues  a  preternatural  Acid.  It  like- 
wife  removes  Putrefa&ion,  or  prevents  it, 
being  given  in  Subdance  from  half  a  Dram 
to  two  Scruples.  It  is  alfo  good  in  Obdru- 
®ions  of  the  Womb  and  the  green  Sicknefs  ; 
and  particularly  prevalent  in  redoring  a  de- 
je®ed  Appetite. 

Aloes  is  feldom  or  never  prefcrib’d  in  Po¬ 
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tion,  by  reafonof  its  tntenfe  Bitternefs;  buc 
is  often  prefcrib’d  in  Pills,  being  the  Bafis 
of  all,  or  mod  of  thofe  purging  Pills,  to 
be  met  with  in  Authors  and  Difpenfatories. 
In  the  City  of  Goa,  as  Garcias  relates,  they 
give  Aloes  well  bruis’d,  and  mix’d  with 
Milk,  to  thofe  that  are  afflided  with  Ulcers 
in  the  Kidneys  or  Bladder,  and  void  puru¬ 
lent  Urine,  and  by  that  Means  they  are  cu¬ 
red  in  a  little  Time.  You  mud  forbear  the 
giving  Aloes,  or  any  Medicines  containing 
Aloes,  to  thofe  that  are  fubje®  to  the  bleeding 
Piles,  and  the  overflowing  of  the  Courfes, 
as  alfo  to  fuch  as  are  fubje®  to  afpitting  or 
vomiting  of  Blood,  and  to  Women  with 
Child,  unlefs  it  be  fird  correded  as  hereaf¬ 
ter  taught.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may 
be  given  properly  and  fuccefsfully  enough  to 
Perfons  fubje®  to  Melancholy,  the  Jaun¬ 
dice,  and  other  Didempers,  wherein  the 
fird  PalLges  are  tainted  with  vicious  Cru™ 
dities. 

Aloes  confids  of  two  Parts,  or  different 
Subdances,  whereof  the  one  is  faline,  or  a 
faltifh  Subdance,  the  other  fulphureous  :  The 
faltifli  Part  is  dififolv’d  by  watery  Mendruums, 
fuch  as  common  Water,  didill’d  Waters,  and 
the  Juices  of  Plants.  The  fulphureous  Part 
is  diffolv’d  by  Spirit  of  Wine,  or  any  other 
in  flammable  Liquid.  They  commonly  make 
ufe  of  the  Juice  of  Rofes,  or  Violets,  to  dif- 
folve  it  in  ;  but  it  is  far  better  in  fair  Water; 
for  by  that  means  the  faline  Part  is  wholly 
feparated  from  the  grofs  fulphureous  Part, 
which  is  vifcous  and  like  a  Jelly;  nay,  it 
appears  to  be  nothing  elfe  but  the  groffer 
Part  of  the  Jelly  of  the  Leaves  mention’d 
before.  This  grofs  Subdance  adhering  too 
clofely  to  the  Intedines,  is  apt  to  produce  a 
fruitlefs  Defire  of  going  to  Stool,  common¬ 
ly  call’d  a  Tenefmus ,  and  fometimes  bloody 
Stools;  for  by  its  opening  the  Mouths  of 
the  Arteries,  anfwering  to  the  hemorrhoidal 
Veins  the  Blood  is  pour’d  forth.  Where¬ 
fore,  its  Extra®  prepar’d  with  Water  is  a 
great  deal  better  than  the  crude  Aloes ,  and 
more  advantageous  and  proper  than  the 
Aloes  Rofat,  c. 

Some  prelcribe  Aloes  toaded,  by  which 
Means  it  is  deprived  of  Its  harfh  Sulphur. 
This  has  been  found  by  Experience  to  be 
very  helpful  in  all  Sorts  of  Fluxes  of  Blood. 
When  Aloes  is  dififolv’d  in  the  Juices  or  De- 
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codions  of  Plants,  it  is  call’d,  the  Infucca- 
tion  of  Aloes,  or  Aloes  infuccated  :  Where¬ 
fore,  according  to  the  different  Intention  of 
the  Phy lician,  it  may  be  diffolv’d  in  the 
Juice  of  Afarabacca ,  Infufion  of  Sena,  and 
the  Tin  dure  of  Scammony  or  Jalap,  that 
Its  purging  Faculty  may  be  augmented.  By 
a  chymical  Refolution,  Aloes  affords  a  large 
Quantity  of  Oil,  but  a  very  inconfiderable 
Quantity  of  urinous  Spirit. 

f.  Of  Hepatick  Aloes. 

IP  omet.  IT  Tlthin  thefe  few  Years  laft  pad, 

W  we  have  brought  from  the 
American  Iflands  a  thick  Juice,  which  the 
French  make  from  the  Root  and  Leaves  of 
the  iVefl-India  Aloes ,  as  deferib’d  in  the  Cut 
of  it,  with  its  Flower  and  Fruit.  This  Aloes 
is  brought  us  in  Gourds  or  Calabafhes  of  dif¬ 
ferent  Sizes  and  Weight;  that  is  to  fay,  from 
two  Pounds  to  a  hundred,  and  more,  which 
is  very  extraordinary;  yet  I  have  been  fatis- 
fied  of  the  Truth  of  this,  by  thofe  who  have 
feen  Gourds  of  this  Aloes  of  an  hundred  and 
two  Pounds  Weight. 

Chufe  fuch  as  is  of  a  Liver  Colour,  from 
whence  it  takes  the  Name  of  Hepatick, 
from  the  Greek  Word  Hepar ,  which  fignifies 
jLiver.  There  are  two  Sorts  of  it,  the  He¬ 
patick  properly  fo  call’d,  and  the  Cabal  line. 
The  hepatick  is  the  finer  Sort  of  the  two, 
and  is  given  both  to  Men  and  Horfes  :  It  is 
of  a  lighter  Liver  Colour,  fine  and  clear, 
and  not  very  fetid  in  Smell.  The  Caballine 
Is  thecourfer  Sort,  black,  hard  to  be  broken, 
and  often  adulterated.  This  is  Horfe  Aloes , 
and  ought  not  to  be  given  to  Men  :  And  the 
common  hepatick  Aloes,  fold  in  our  Shops, 
Is  fcarcely  any  thing  elfe  but  the  Caballine , 
of  a  ftrong  fetid  Smell,  and  very  coarfe  : 
Befides,  this  is  the  Barbadoes ,  or  Weft- India 
Aloes ,  which  is  of  a  feted  Smell,  but  much 
finer,  and  is  brought  over  in  Gourds,  Pots, 
and  Casks.  That  in  Gourds  is  the  beft  and 
Uneft  :  That  in  Pots  indifferent,  but  nor  fo 
good  as  the  other.  That  in  Casks  is  moift, 
and  the  worft  of  all. 

Aloe  vel  Aloes ,  is  the  thick  or 
Lemery.  concreted  Juice  of  a  Plant,  call’d 

by  the  fame  Name,  that  grows  of 
fever al  Sizes,  according  to  the  Soil  and  GIF 
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mate.  They  are  to  be  met  with  in  Spain ,  and 
many  other  hot  Countries.  The  Leaves  pro¬ 
ceed  from  a  Root  that  is  long,  large,  very 
thick,  flefhy,  firm,  indented,  fbarp  on  the 
Edges,  fat  and  full  of  Juice.  There  rifes 
from  the  middle  a  large  Stalk,  which  car¬ 
ries  on  its  Top  white  Flowers  deeply  flafb’d 
in,  or  divided  into  fix  Parts,  which  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  oblong,  or  as  it  were  cylindrical 
Fruit,  divided  each  lengthways  into  three 
Partitions  full  of  fiat  Seeds.  The  Root  is  of 
the  Shape  of  a  Stake  fix’d  in  the  Ground  ; 
all  the  Plant  is  extreamiy  bitter,  and  grows 
in  the  Southern  Climates;  as  Egypt,  Arabia, 
Spain  and  America . 

Some  Naturalifts  fay,  that  the  Aloes  Plant 
flowers  not  but  from  one  hundred  Years  to 
another.  That  when  the  Flower  opens  of 
blows  it  makes  a  Report  like  a  Gun,  and  that 
the  Stalk  rifes  up  all  at  once,  and  grows  pro- 
digioufiy  in  a  little  Time.  But  this  is  not  con¬ 
firm’d  from  the  Royal  Garden  at  Paris',  and 
on  the  contrary,  the  Aloes  has  been  feen  there 
to  flower  without  any  fuch  Prodigy.  The 
Aloes  is  divided  into  three  Kinds,  as  before  ; 
the  Succotrine,  the  Hepatick,  and  the  Cabal - 
line.  All  the  Kinds  are  purging,  and  the 
Body  is  made  up  of  a  watry  Parr,  and  a  re- 
fin  ou  §,  In  the  watry  Part  the  purging  Fa¬ 
culty  refides.  The  refinous  is  of  no  Ufe 
for  this  Purpofe,  but  rather  of  ill  Confe- 
quence,  being  that  which  induces  Gripings. 
For  this  Reafon  it  is  always  wafh’d  or  clean- 
fed  before  it  is  us’d,  and  then  it  may  be  ta¬ 
ken  with  Eafe  and  Safety.  This  is  to  be 
obferv’d,  that  Aloes  is  not  to  be  given  too 
often,  nor  in  too  great  a  Quantity,  left  it 
fret  the  Stomach  and  Bowels;  nor  to  fuch 
as  are  troubled  with  a  Flux  of  the  Womb  or 
Belly,  or  fuch  as  have  a  bloody  Flux,  or 
Women  with  Child  ;  nor  to  fuch  as  are  he¬ 
lical,  or  have  burning  Fevers,  or  are  of  a 
hot  and  dry  Habit  of  Body,  or  who  are  ema¬ 
ciated,  lean,  and  wafted  away;  nor  to  Chil¬ 
dren  of  thin,  lean,  hot  and  dry  Conftitutions 
efpecially  in  hot  Weather,  when  the  Air  is 
in  an  extream  dry  Temperature. 

6.  Of  Bypociftis. 

*T'HE  Hypocijiii  is  a  thick  Juice  p 
JL  made  from  a  kind  of  a  Sprig  or 
Bud,  that  arifès  from  the  Root  of  an  Under- 
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Shrub,  call’d  Cftns,  very  common  in  Pro¬ 
vence  and  Languedoc,  from  whence  we  bring 
the Hypociftis  we  fell.  Mr.  C haras ,  and  after 
him  Mr.  Meuve ,  have  well  defcrib’d  the 
Shape  and  Colour  of  this  young  Shoot,  as 
well  as  the  Shrub  that  bears  it  ;  the  Figure  of 
which  I  thought  fufficient  to  give  you,  as  en- 
l  grav’d  from  the  Original. 

Chufe  Hypociftis  that  is  boil’d  to  a  good 
Confidence,  like  Juice  of  Liquorice;  that  is 
to  fay,  firm,  of  a  (Fining  black,  the  lead 
burnt,  the  mod  adringent  to  the  Tade  that 
may  be,  and  that  which  is  true.  I  name  the 
true  Hypociftis ,  becaufe  Mr.  Meuve  fays, 
that  the  Apothecaries,  who  wou’d  deceive 
the  World,  generally  ufe  the  Juice  of  the 
Root  of  Goats  beard  dry’d  in  the  Sun.  But 
I  can  never  believe  this  for  three  Reafons  : 
Fird,  becaufe  the  Hypociftis  is  anExtraél  that 
is  fold  very  cheap  ;  as  well  becaufe  the  Buds 
are  very  common  in  Provence ,  as  by  reafon 
they  yield  a  great  deal  of  Juice.  The  Second 
is,  becaufe  the  Extrad  of  the  Root  of 
Goat’s- beard  fells  for  more  than  the  true  Hy- 
pocftis.  And  the  third  is,  becaufe  Mr.  Cha~ 
ras ,  from  whom  Mr.  Meuve  pretends  to  co¬ 
py,  makes  no  mention  at  all  of  it. 

This  Juice  is  cold  and  dry,  therefore  it 
thickens  and  binds  drongiy,  and  is  us’d 
chiefly  to  dop  allFluxes  of  the  Belly,  Womb, 
and  Stomach.  It  dops  vomiting  and  fpit- 
ting  of  Blood,  from  Bruifes.  Acacia  is  often 
us’d  indead  of  it,  but  is  not  fo  eflfe&ual  and 
good.  This  Juice  is  depurated  by  didfolving 
it  in  Water  or  Wine,  and  infpidating  ;  it 
is  made  up  into  Rolls  or  Troches  to  dop 
fpitting  of  Blood,  and  Fluxes,  Catarrhs,  &c. 
The  Tin&ure  checks  a  Gonorrhoea ,  and  the 
Whites;  heals  a  Corrofion  of  the  Bowels, 
occafioned  by  theSharpnefs  of  Humours.  A 
Lohoch  made  of  it,  with  Wine  and  Honey, 
is  chiefly  us’d  againd  Ulcers  in  the  Lungs, 
Stomach,  and  Bowels. 

Hypociftis ,  is  a  kind  of  Oroban- 
L emery,  che ,  or  a  fort  of  Sprig  or  Shoot 
that  grows,  in  Spring-time,  upon 
the  Foot  or  Root  of  the  Cftus ,  which  is  ve¬ 
ry  common  in  hot  Countries ,  as  Provence , 
Languedoc ,  &c.  and  bears  Leaves  that  are 
almod  round,  hairy,  rough,  whitifh,  and 
the  Flowers  purple.  The  Shoot  grows  a  - 
bout  half  a  Foot  high,  of  an  Inch  or  [two’s 
Thicknefs,  and  fometimes  more,  being  round, 
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and  much  larger  at  top  than  at  the  bottom  Î 
brittle,  and  of  a  yellow  Colour,  full  of 
Juice,  having  certain  Rings  or  Knots  from 
one  Place  to  the  other,  like  Water  Lilly 
Root.  They  cut  this  little  Plant  towards 
May ,  when  they  bruife  and  draw  from  it, 
byExpreflion,  an  acid  Juice,  which  they  eva¬ 
porate  over  the  Fire,  to  the  Confidence  of 
an  Extraél,  that  is  hard  and  black  as  Juice 
of  Liquorice,  but  in  Shape  of  little  Cakes, 
for  th^Convenience  of  Carriage.  This  is 
call’d,  according  to  the  Plant,  Hypociftis , 
which  ought  to  be  frefli,  heavy,  black,  with¬ 
out  the  Smell  of  Burning,  of  an  acrid  adrin¬ 
gent  Tade.  It  contains  a  great  deal  of  a- 
cid  edential  Salt,  intimately  mix’d  with 
Earth  and  Oil.  It  is  proper  to  dop  Loof- 
nefs  and  Vomiting,  and  to  put  into  any 
drengthening  and  binding  Plaiders. 

7.  Of  the  true  Acacia. 

HE  true  Acacia  is  a  thickned 
Juice,  according  to  feveral  Au-  Pomefr 
thors,  that  comes  from  the  Fruit  of 
certain  Trees,  that  bear  the  Gum  Arabick, 
whofe  Figure  is  reprefented  in  the  6th  Chap¬ 
ter  of  Gums ,  Page  179.  But  as  I  am  not 
certain  in  that,  I  (hall  content  my  felfto  af- 
fert,  that  what  we  fell  for  true  Acacia  is  a 
thick  Juice,  reduced  to  a  folid  Confidence, 
which  is  brought  us  from  the  Levant ,  in 
round  Balls  of  different  Si2es,  wrapp’d  up 
in  very  thin  Bladders,  as  well  to  hinder  it 
from  running,  as  to  make  it  convenient  for 
Carriage. 

Chufe  that  which  is  boil’d  to  a  good  Bodyr 
of  a  dun  Colour,  that  is  to  fay,  of  fuch  a 
brown  as  is  inclinable  to  red;  fird,  becaufe 
fuch  a  Colour  is  a  Sign  that  it  is  well  boil’d  ; 
and,  in  the  next  Place,  it  is  a  Token  that  the 
Fruit  was  full  ripe.  The  Juice  ought  to  be 
fmooth,  (Fining,  of  an  adringent  Tade, 
fomething  unpleafant.  It  is  very  little  us’d, 
and  therefore  not  much  bought  up  by  the 
Druggid  or  Apothecary,  who,  if  it  is  call’d 
for,  generally  ufes  th t  German  Acacia,  which 
is  made  of  the  Juice  of  Sloes,  boil’d  to 
the  Confidence  of  a  folid  Extrad,  then  put 
in  Bladders,  as  the  Egyptian  fort,  which  it 
is  like  in  the  Form,  but  not  in  the  Colour  ; 

for  the  true  is  of  a  brownidî  or  dark  red, 
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as  aforefaid  ;  and  the  German  Acacia  black 
as  the  find!  juice  of  Liquorilb,  See  a  fur¬ 
ther  Account  of  this  from  Lemery  of  the  A~ 
çaçia ,  Chap  17.  B.  7.  Page  131. 

8.  Of  Roucou  or  Rocoe. 

Pomet.  *T‘1  HE  Roucou ,  which  the  Indians 
X  call  Achiotl ,  or  Urucu;  the 
Dutch ,  Orleane;  and  we,  Roucou;  is<^  Meal 
or  Flower  which  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Lee 
ward  iflands,  and  St.  Domingo ,  make  from  a 
little  red  Grain  or  Seed,  which  is  found  in  a 
Husk  or  Shell,  whofe  Figure  is  here  repre- 
fented,  mark’d  A,  which  was  engrav’d  after 
the  Original,  which  I  have  in  my  Hands. 

T  he  Shrub  which  bears  the  Roucou ,  pro¬ 
duces,  according  to  Father  du  Tartre  ,  from 
the  Root  feveral  Shoots  that  grow  into 
Shrubs,  and  divide  themfelves  into  feveral 
little  Branches  :  The  Leaves  are  very  like 
thofe  of  Lilac ,  and  bear  twice  a  Year  feveral 
Clufiers  of  Flowers,  that  are  white,  mix’d 
with  red,  and  in  fhape  like  thofe  of  biack 
Hellebore.  The  Flowers  are  full  of  a  vafi 
many  little  Stamina  or  yellow  Threads  t ip t 
with  red:  At  the  Fall  of  the  Flowers  come 
dark-colour’d  Buttons  all  hair’d,  or  bridled 
with  fine  little  brown  Points,  which  do  not 
prick  at  all.  When  they  are  ripe  there  is  in 
the  Middle  two  double  Seeds  or  Kernels, 
entirely  furrounded  with  a  kind  of  Vermilion, 
or  liquid  red  Dye,  which  the  Natives  call 
Roucou  :  ’Tis  with  this  they  paint  themfelves 
when  they  travel  abroad  ;  but  before  they 
ufe  it,  it  is  mix’d  with  certain  Oils  which 
they  draw  from  fome  Seeds. 

The  Europeans  do  it  with  Lin  feed  Oil  ; 
they  beat  it  in  a  Mortar  with  this  Oil,  and 
after  they  have  reduc’d  it  to  a  Mafs,  they 
fend  it  into  France ,  &ç.  where  they  ufe  it 
to  colour  Wax  yellow,  when  it  is  too  pale, 
and  likewife  to  give  a  Colour  to  Chocolate. 
There  are  thofe  likewife  who  beat  it  in  a 
Mortar  without  Oil,  and  make  it  into  a  Mafs, 
or  into  Cakes;  which  being  diffolv  d  in  U- 
rine,  makes  a  red  Tinéhire,  which  fiains  as 
weilasthebeft  Dye  in  Europe ,  and  is  a  very 
good  Commodity. 

This  Account  of  Roucou  is  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  of  the  Sieur  Francis  Rouf- 
featt ,  who  wrote  me  Word  it  \yas  a  Tree  of 
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eight  or  nineFoot  high,  whofe  Leaves  were 
like  thofe  of  the  Peach  Tree;  after  which 
came  Husks  or  Shells,  much  like  the  Chef- 
nut  Shell,  furnifh’d  with  little  Prickles 
throughout;  within  it  is  a  little  red  Seed, 
which  they  bruife  in  a  Mortar,  oronaStone, 
and  that  they  put  into  a  V efifel  of  Water.  In 
fhort,  the  Roucou  is  made  in  thofe  Iflands  after 
the  fame  manner  as  we  make  Starch,  not  ac¬ 
cording  as  N\t,  Meuve  has  delciib’d,  but  j u il 
as  our  Starch-Makers  work  ;  and  after  it  is 
made  into  Cakes,  and  dry ’d,  it  is  brought 
hither. 

This  laft  Relation  of  the  Sieur  Roujfeau  is 
much  j u Iter  than  the  firfi;  forafmuch  as  the 
Cods  or  Husks  I  have,  exactly  agree  with  his 
Defcription:  E  lides,  it  is  eafy  to  fee  by  the 
Roucou  which  we  fell,  tfpecially  when  it  is 
good,  that  it  was  never  fteep’d  in  Oil,  in 
that  the  good  Smell  of  the  true  Roucou  makes 
it  difiinguifhable  from  any  Mixture.  Again, 
we  ought  to  undeceive  thofe  who  believe 
that  the  Achiotl  is  made  as  the  Sieur  Blegny 
defcribes  it,  when  he  fays,  that  it  is  the 
thicken’d  Juice  which  is  drawn  from  the 
Fruit  of  the  Achiotl,  which  is  a  Fruit  Tree  of 
America.  That  this  Fruit  is  a  red  Seed  or 
Grain,  which  is  found  in  great  Plenty,  in  large 
round  Husks  or  Shells  :  That  when  they  take 
this  Seed  from  the  Husks,  they  (lamp  or  beat 
kina  Mortar,  and  then  prefs  out  the  Juice, 
which  they  fet  afterwards  in  a  hot  Place  to 
evaporate  the  Moifiure  ;  and  when  it  grows 
thick  almofi  like  Pafie,  they  work  it  into 
feveral  Forms  or  Shapes  ;  which  being 
thoroughly  dry,  are  properly  what  is  call’d 
Achiotl :  For,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  certain 
that  the  Roucou  is  made  like  Starch ,  and  that 
it  is  impoflible  to  draw  a  Juice  from  it,  fin  ce 
the  Matter  out  of  which  it  is  made,  is  a  red- 
difh  downy  Subfiance,  which  is  found  (lick¬ 
ing  to  the  Seed  that  is  in  the  Husks,  which 
they  cannot  feparate  without  Water,  in  the 
fame  Manner  as  our  Starch-Makers  feparate 
the  Meal  from  the  Bran  to  make  Starch  of  ; 
and  not  any  Juice  exprefs’d,  or  drawn  from 
the  Grain,  as  that  Author  would  have. 

Chufe  fuch  Roucou  as  is  of  an  Orrice  or  - 
Violet  Smell,  tfe  dryeft  and  higheft  colour’d 
you  can  get.  Roucou ,  of  this  Kind,  is  that 
which  ought  to  be  call’d  Achiotl  ;  for  the 
chief  Part  of  that  we  fell  is  moift,  foul, 
mouldy,  fo  that  in  a  Word,  it  is  unfit 
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ta  be  given  inwardly,  mix’d  in  Chocolate, 
or  other  wife.  It  is  much  us’d  by  the  Dyers  ; 
they  alfo  colour  Wax  with  it.  There  was 
brought  formerly  from  thefe  [Hands,  and  al¬ 
fo  from  Holland,  &  Roucou,  in  little  Cakes,  of 
the  Shape  of  a  Crown- piece,  which  was  en¬ 
dow’d  with  a  great  many  Excellencies,  and 
very  good  for  internal  Ufes  ;  which  is  quite 
contrary  to  what  we  have  brought  at  this 
time,  which  is  in  great  fquare  Cakes,  like 
Marfeilles  Soap,  or  in  round  Balls,  and 
which  is  fometimes  fo  bafeand  (linking,  that 
it  is  almoH  impoffible  to  bear  it. 

The  favage  Americans  cultivate  the  Shrubs 
that  bear  the  Roucou  with  great  Induftry,  be- 
caufe  of  the  many  Utes  they  make  of 
them:  Such  as,  Firft,  to  adorn  and  furnifli 
their  Gardens,  and  from  thence  to  cover  or 
thatch  their  Houfes.  Secondly,  being  a  hard 
dry  Wood,  it  ferves  for  Fewel.  Thirdly, 
the  Bark  ferves  them  for  Cordage,  and  to 
make  Linen.  Fourthly,  they  put  theLeaves 
and  Root  into  their  Sauces,  to  give  ’em  a 
relifh,  and  to  tinge  ’em  of  a  Saffron  Colour. 
Fifthly,  from  the  Seed  they  make  the  Roucou, 
as  well  to  paint  their  Bodies  when  work’d  in 
Oil,  efpecially  on  great  Days  of  Rejoicing, 
as  to  exchange  for  other  Commodities  with 
Advantage.  This  gives  me  an  Opportunity 
to  fpeak  of  an  Exrraâ  of  Buckthorn  Ber¬ 
ries,  which  is  made  by  preffmg  out  the  Juice, 
and  mixing  it  with  white  Wine,  and  a  little 
Alum;  and  then  extra&irg  the  Salt  with 
Spirit  of  Vinegar,  and  abfirading  all  to  a  due 
Confifiency.  The  Ufe  is  as  a  fine  Green  for 
Painters  in  Miniature.  There  are  excellent 
Extradas  made  likewife  from  black  Helle¬ 
bore,  Paeony,  fithymal,  and  wild  Cucum¬ 
bers,  whereof  Elaierium  is  made.  The  Syrup 
made  from  thefe  Buckthorn  Berries,  call’d  Sy- 
rupus  Ramni  Catharticus,  or  de  Spina  Cervina, 
is  an  extraordinary  Hydrogogue ,  or  Purge  for 
watery  Humours,  and  one  of  the  bed  (Long 
Purges  that  is,  and  therefore  good  in  the 
King’s  Evil,  Rheumatifm  and  Dropfies.  This 
Syrup  ought  to  be  made  of  ripe  Berries, 
gather’d  about  the  End  of  September ,  or  Begin¬ 
ning  of  OSlober,  and  then  it  will  be  green;  but 
if  they  be  not  ripe  and  yellow,  they  are  not 
fo  proper  to  purge  withal.  There  are  Home 
folid  extracted  Juices  betides,  that  are  made 
portable  as  the  Juice  of  Liquorice,  and  fome 


others,  too  common  to  require  a  Defcrip- 
tion. 

Roucou ,  call’d  by  the  Indians 
Â  chiot  l,  or  Uructt ,  is  a  dry  Pa  He,  L  emery. 
made  from  a  little  red  Seed,  which 
is  found  in  a  Iongifh  Husk  or  Cod,  that  has 
the  Shape  of  th e  Mirobalans,  but  prickly,  al¬ 
moH  Hike  thofe  of  Chefnuts.  Authors  are 
not  agreed  about  this  Kind  of  Tree  or  Shrub 
that  bears  this  Fruit  ;  Home  faying  that  the 
Leaves  are  like  thofe  ot  Lilac ,  and  others, 
Peach  Leaves. 

To  prepare  Roucou ,  they  bruife  or  pound 
the  red  Seed,  then  they  dilute  it  with  Water, 
and  pafs  it  thro’  Strainers,  to  feparate  the 
Bran,  or  grolfer  Parts  ;  afterwards  they  dry 
this  into  a  fort  of  Flower  or  Starch.  Chufe 
the  dried,  of  a  Vrolet  Colour.  The  Dyers 
ufe  it  chiefly,  tho’  it  is  fometimes  made  ufe 
of  in  Chocolate.  If  it  be  pure,  it  flrength- 
ens  the  Stomach,  Hops  Loofenefs,  helps  Dige- 
11  ion,  promotes  Refpiration,  and  provokes  to 
Urine.  T  he  Rhamnus  Catkarticus,  or  purg¬ 
ing  Thorn,  [ [poke  of  by  Pomet.]  is  a  Shrub 
that  grows  fometimes  of  the  Height  of  a 
T  ree,  whofe  Trunk  is  of  a  moderate  Size, 
cover’d  with  a  Bark  like  the  Cherry-Tree, 
whofe  Wood  is  yellow;  the  Branches  furni- 
fJted  with  fome  Thorns  that  arefharp,  like  the 
wild  Pear-Tree  ;  the  Leaves  pretty  broad 
and  green,  much  lefs  than  thofe  of  the  Ap¬ 
ple-Tree,  furrounded  on  their  Edges  with 
very  fine  ftnall  Teeth;  the  Flowers  are  lit¬ 
tle,  and  of  a  Grafs  green,  fucceeded  with 
foft  Berfes,  as  big  as  the  Juniper,  green  at 
firfi,  but  that  grow  black  iff  as  they  ripen, 
fhining,  and  full  of  a  dark  colour’d  Juice, 
tending  to  green,  that  is  bitter,  and  has  with¬ 
in  fome  Seeds  join’d  together. 

This  Shrub  grows  in  Hedges,  Woods, 
and  other  unimprov’d  Places.  The  Fruit  is 
gather’d  when  ripe,  about  the  midft  of  Au¬ 
tumn,  and  is  much  in  ufe  amongfi  the 
Painters,  Dyers,  It  yields  abundance 

of  e  Tents  a!  Salt,  Oil,  and  Flegm,  betides 
an  acid  Liquor,  but  a  very  full  Portion 
of  Earth,  f  rom  thefe  Berries  being  prefs’d 
a  purging  Syrup  is  commonly  prepar’d 
in  the  Shops,  with  fome  of  the  warm  A- 
romaticks,  which  purges  pretty  briskly, 
and  gripes  in  its  working;  and  therefore 
ought  to  be  given  a  little  before  Victuals, 
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fo  that  Its  ftiarper  Force,  efpedalîy  in  Chil¬ 
dren  and  young  People,  may  be  a  little 
tied  up,  and  blunted  by  the  Aliment,  or 
Food  that  is  taken.  This  Syrup  is  pre- 
fcrib'd  from  one  Ounce  to  two,  being  brisk 
m  difcharging  watry  Humours,  and  there¬ 


fore  is  very  properly  given  in  the  Gout,  Ca¬ 
chexy,  Dropfy ,  and  Rheumatifm.  The 
Powder  of  the  Berries  dry*d,  may  be  gi- 
ven  from  one  Dram  to  two  Drams  ;  but  it 
will  be  a  great  deal  better  to  boil  them  ia 
Broth* 


i 


End  of  the  Vegetables. 
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Volume  the  Second. 


BOOK  I. 

Of  ANIMALS 


i.  Of  Mummies. 

Pomet.  Jk  M  O  N  G  S  T  all  the  Tedi- 
rjL  monies  of  Refpe&,  which 
J  \  Antiquity  paid  to  the  Bo¬ 
dies  of  the  Deceas’d,  that 
of  a  decent  Burial  was  always  in  mod  E- 
fteem  ;  by  which  lad  and  pious  Acknowledg¬ 
ment,  they  were  willing  to  honour  and  pre¬ 
serve  the  Memory  of  thofe  whofe  A6Hons 
had  recommended  them  in  their  Life-time, 
and  perform’d  a  Work  of  Charity,  tending 
to  the  Confolation  of  the  Living,  and  the 
Peace  and  Repofe  of  the  Dead.  The  won¬ 
derful  Pyramids  of  /Egypt ,  of  which  I  Shall 
fpeak  by  and  by;  the  Obelisks  engrav’d  and 
carv’d  with  fuch  Pains  and  Indudry  ;  the 
Maufoleums  ;  and,  in  fliort,  all  the  rich  and 
pompous  Monuments,  found  throughout 
the  World,  are  certain  Proofs  of  the  Piety 
and  Regard  of  the  Ancients  towards  the 
Dead.  But  as  there  are  Several  different  Na¬ 
tions  and  different  Religions,  fo  there  are 
Vol.  II. 


particular  Cudoms  in  paying  their  lad  Re» 
fpe&  to  the  Deceas’d.  All  the  Elements  have 
been  Partakers  of  the  Spoils  of  the  Dead,  the 
Earth  not  having  been  thought  Sufficient  a- 
lone  to  take  care  of  the  Relicks. 

Hidory  informs  us  that  the  Fire  burnt  and 
confum’d  the  Bodies  of  the  Greeks ,  Romans f 
Gauls ,  Germans ,  and  Several  other  Nations. 
That  there  were  a  People  who  hung  their 
dead  Bodies  in  the  Air,  upon  the  Branches 
of  Trees.  That  the  old  Inhabitants  of  the 
North  found  their  Graves  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Ocean,  as  the  /Ethiopians ,  in  the  Current  of 
their  Rivers  ;  and  that  the  People  of  the  fro- 
ten  Scythia  were  bury’d  in  the  Snow.  But 
the  mod  ancient  Kind  of  Burial  was  that  of 
interring  the  Bodies,  from  whence  we  have 
Reafon  to  believe,  that  Adam  himfelf  was 
buried  after  this  Manner. 

It  was  from  the  Jews  that  the  Chridians 
pra&is’d  the  Interment  of  the  Dead,  making 
Pits  or  Graves  in  fubterraneous  and  re¬ 
tired  Places,  call’d  Tombs,  or  Catacombs, 
and  mod  ufually  Cemeteries,  or  Dormito- 

B  ries. 
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ries,  that  is  fleeping  Places  :  But  before  Bu¬ 
rial  they  were  embalm’d  after  a  very  curious 
Manner,  as  dial  1  be  (hewn.  The  fir  ft  and 
inoft  coftly  Kind  of  Embalming  was  valued 
at  a  Talent  of  Silver,  which  may  be  com¬ 
puted  at  about  eight  hundred  and  fifty  Li¬ 
vers,  at  that  time  of  Day  ;  but  reckon’d  now 
would  amount  to  eight  thoufand  Livers,  or 
five  hundred  Pounds  Sterling  and  upwards. 

This  Embalming  was  us’d  to  none  but  Per¬ 
lons  of.  he  find  Quality.  Three  People  were 
us’d  to  be  employ’d  in  the  Operation  ;  one  was 
a  Kind  of  DTgner  or  Over  Per,  who  mar¬ 
ked  out  fuch  Places  of  the  Body  as  were 
to  be  opened  to  take  out  the  Bowels.  The 
next  was  a  DiffeCtor,  who,  with  a  Knife, 
Blade  of  an  Ethiopian  Stone,  cut  the  Flefh  as 
much  as  was  oecefifary,  and  as  the  Law 
would  permit,  and  immediately  after  fled 
away  with  all  the  Expedition  imaginable  ; 
becaufe  it  was  the  Cuftom  of  the  Relations 
and  the  Domefticks  to  purfue  the  Diifteélor 
with  Stones,  and  do  him  all  the  Injuries  they 
could,  treating  him  as  an  impious  Wretch, 
and  the  worft  of  Men.  After  this  Opera¬ 
tion,  the  Emb  aimers,  who  were  reckon’d  as 
Holy  Men,  enter’d  to  performtheir  Offices; 
and  began  fir  ft,  fome  to  remove  the  Bowels 
in  the  upper  Cavity,  excepting  the  Heart  and 
Reins;  and  others  to  cleanfe  the  lower  Bel¬ 
ly,  which  they  wafh’d  with  Palm  Wine,  or 
other  aromatical  Liquors  ;  and  during  the 
Space  of  above  thirty  Days,  they  wafh’d  the 
Body  with  Balfam,  Gum,  or  Rolin  of  Ce¬ 
dar,  and  fill’d  it  with  Powder  of  Myrrh, 
Aloes,  Indian  Spikenard,  Bitumen  o ïjudœa, 
and  other  things  of  the  like  Nature  ;  but 
they  never  us’d  Frankincenfe ,  which  we  now 
call  Olibanum  ;  either  becaufe  of  the  great 
Veneration  they  had  for  that  Drugg,  or  by 
reafon  of  its  Scarcenefs.  As  to  the  Head 
they  us’d  Iron  Inftruments,  which  they 
thruft  up  the  Noftrils,  and  pierced  the  Scull 
■with,  to  draw  from  thence  the  Subftance  of 
the  Brain;  and  afterwards  they  Ey ring’d  up 
precious  and  odoriferous  Liquors. 

The  fécond  fort  of  Embalming  was  rec- 
kon’d  at  half  a  Talent,  which  was  us’d  to 
the  middle  fort  of  People,  where  they  con¬ 
tented  themfelves  only  to  fyrin'ge  the  Body, 
or  make  InjeCHons  of  Water,  or  rather  of 
a  DdcoCiion  made  of  Simples,  or  other 
'Braggs,,.  and  Oil  of  Cedar.;.,  and  afterwards,  . 


when  the  Body  was  thus  prepar’d,  to  put  it 
into  Salt  for  feventy  Days  ;  after  which, 
Time  they  took  it  out,  and  having  open’d 
the  Hole  they  drew  out  the  Inteftines,  which 
were  almoft  wholly  confum’d.  This  done, 
they  wrapt  all  the  Body  in  Bandages  of 
fine  Linen  dip’d  in  Myrrh  and  Afphaltum  ;  ;| 
and  the  Defigner,  which  they  call’d  the  Scribe. , 
cover’d  the  Wrappings  with  a  painted 
Cloth,  whereon  was  reprefented  the  Putes 
of  their  Religion  in  Hieroglypkick  Chara¬ 
cters,  and  the  Animals  which  the  Dead  lov’d 
moft0. 

I/he  Hiftory  of  the  Beetle. 

The  Principal  of  all  thofe  Animals,  or  that 
for  which  th q  /Egyptians  had  mod  V eneratioo, .  • 
was  the  Beetle ,  as  well  becaufe  of  its  won¬ 
derful  Birth  or  Production,  as  from  the  A- 
nalogy  or  Refemblance  they  pretend  this 
Animal  has  with  the  Sun,  and  the  ftrange 
loftind  in  this  Creature  to  continue  its  own 
Species.  For  this  little  Animal  breeds  with¬ 
out  the  Aid  or  AfFiftaoce  of  any  Female; 
fur  when  the  Male  would  produce,  he  feeks 
out  the  Dung  of  an  Ox  or  Bull,  and  having 
found  it,  he  forms  a  round  Ball,  of  the  Fi¬ 
gure  of  the  World,  which  with  his  hind  • 
Feet  he  turns  from  Eaft  to  Weft,  and  turning 
himfelf  towards  the  Eaft ,  he  imitates  the 
Motions  of  the  World.  Having  thus  roll’d 
the  Ball,  he  puts  it  in  the  Ground,  and  leaves 
it  there  twenty  eight  Days,  which  is  the 
Time  that  the  Moon  palfes  thro’  the  Signs 
of  the  Zodiack;  and  during  that  time  he 
hatches  the  little  Beetles  in  the  Bali  ;  and  the 
twenty  ninth  Day,  which  is  the  Day  of  the 
Conjonction  of  the  Moon  with  the  Sun,  and 
the  time  Productions  are  made  in  Nature, 
this  little  Animal  rolls  its  Ball  into  the  Wa¬ 
ter,  where  it  opens,  and  the  Beetles  get  out,  . 
It  is  upon  this  Account  fome  fay  that  it  is 
made  the  Emblem  of  Birth,  and  the  Sym¬ 
bol  of  Fathers  ;  becaufe  thefe  InfeCts  have 
but  one  Father,  and  no  Mother.  They  re— - 
prefect  alfo  the  World,  becaufe  of  the  Ball 
which  they  form  and  turn  round;  and  Man, 
becaufe  there  are  none  but  Male  Beetles»  . 
They  are  of  feveral  Kinds,  but  thofefor  which 
the  /Egyptians  have  the  greateft  Veneration, 
are  fuch  as  have  a  Head  like  a  Car,  accom- 
pany’d  with  Rays,  which  gives  Occafion  -to 
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them  to  believe  that  thefe  Animals  havefome 


Analogy  to  the  Sun;  and  the  more,  becaufe 
this  In  led  has  thirty  little  Paws,  made  like 
Fingers,  which  reprefent  the  thirty  Days  that 
the  Sun  makes  each  Month  in  palling  thro’ 
the  Signs  of  the  Zodiac.  As  to  the  other 
hierogl y phical  Characters,  the  Hiftory  of 
them  is  too  tedious,  but  they  may  be  feen 


in  Father  Kir  cher. 


The  third  fort  of  Embalming  was  for  the 
poorer  People,  which  was  made  with  a  Mix¬ 
ture  of  Pitch,  and  Bitumer/  of  Jadœa  ;  or 
rather  the  Bodies  were  dry’d  with  Lime ,  or 
other  Druggs  of  little  Value  ;  andfometimes 
they  us’d  /Egyptian  Nitre ,  Salt ,  Honey  and 
Urax  ;  fournîmes  likewife  they  boil’d  the 
Bodies  in  Oil  to  confume  the  Moiflure, 
which  is  the  only  Canfe  of  the  Corruption; 
for  the  Principle  of  Corruption  is  a  moifl 
Heat,  that  introduces  itfelf  into  the  Flefh  by 
I  the  Diffolwion  of  Parts,  and  by  the  Mix¬ 
ture  of  heterogeneous  Bodies,  which  pof- 
feffes  the  Spaces  which  the  Heat  opens  and 
enlarges.  The  Air  which  is  hot  and  moift 
is  the  moft  common  DifTolvent  of  all  Bo¬ 
dies,  and  fhe  only  Way  to  preferve  them, 
is  to  defend  them  from  the  Air  ;  to  which 
we  may  add,  that  the  Air  being  full  of  an 
infinite  Number  of  Infedls,  which  we  can¬ 
not  perceive,  becaufe  of  their  Minutenefs, 
they  are  thefe  little  In  feds  that  adhere  to 
the  Flefh  and  prey  upon  it  ;  and  as  they  ea* 
lily  increafe,  there  are  Sealons  wherein  all 
the  Airis  full  of  them,  efpecially  in  Time  of 
the  Plague,  and  other  malignant  and  conta¬ 
gious  Difeafes  :  And  it  hath  been  obferved 
by  Microfcopes,  that  what  we  call  a  Gan¬ 
grene  is  nothing  elfe  but  a  va  ft  Number  of 
little  Infeds  eating  the  Flefh,  as  Mites  do 
Cheefe.  Therefore  there  is  no  other  way  of 
keeping  Flefh,  but  by  excluding  thefe  Ani¬ 
mals,  which  is  done  by  Means  of  Honey, 
Oil,  Spirit  of  Wine,  and  fome  other  Li¬ 
quors,  that  fetter  and  entangle  thefe  Infcds. 

But  the  Curiofity  of  the  ancient  /Egyptians 
went  much  further,  becaufe  of  rhe  great  Ve¬ 
neration  they  had  for  their  deceas’d  Relations, 
which  they  fuffer’d  not  to  be  inter’d  or  con¬ 
vey’d  out  of  their  Sight,  but  rather  fought 
out  Ways  to  have  them  continually  be- 
'fore  their  Eyes,  to  the  end  that  they  might 
imitate  their  A  étions  ;  that  is  to  fay,  live 
according  to  the  Honefty  and  Integrity  of 


their  departed  Friends,  having  Rich  Regard 
to  their  Adions  as  to  make  them  the  Rule  ot 
their  future  Condud. 

For  which  Reafon,  when  any  of  their 
Kindred  died,  they  manag’d  them  foexquifite- 
ly,  and  dry’d  them  after  fuch  a  Manner,  that 
their  Bodies  became  as  hard  as  Marble  Sta¬ 
tues,  which  they  call’d,  in  their  Language, 
Gabharas ,  which  lignifies  Mummies  ;  and  their 
Art  of  preparing  them  was  fu  nice,  that 
nothing  in  them  was  disfigur’d.  F  hey  would 
paint  their  Faces  of  feveral  Colours,  and 
fometimes  with  Gold,  after  they  had  been 
embalm’d,  their  Arms  lying  a-croR,  the  one 
upon  the  other,  and  bound  about  with  fine 
Linen,  which  had  been  before  dipt  in  aro- 
matical  Gums;  and  then  they  put  upon  the 
Head  a  Napkin,  like  a  Woman’s  Coif, 
that  hung  down  on  both  Sides  upon  the 
Bread ,  and  behind  upon  the  Shoulders. 
They  had  befides,  under  the  Chin,  a  twilled 
Neckcloth,  that  ferved  to  fqueeae  them 
Cheeks  together,  and  tye  their  Jaws  clofe, 
fo that  they  could  not  fall;  and  thus  they  ap¬ 
pear’d  rather  like  Perfons  afleep  than  dead. 

If  by  any  Sicknefs  they  were  disfigur’d,  they 
dup’d  over  their  Faces  Masks  of  Paft-board, 
or  of  painted  Cloth,  refembling  the  dead 
Perfon,  and  embeliftfidor  adorn’d  with  feve¬ 
ral  Colours.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  Per¬ 
fon  was  not  disfigur’d  they  let t  the  Face  and 
Ears  naked,  and  fo  painted  them  as  they 
pleas’d.  The  Dead  being  thus  order’d,  they 
were  put  into  great  Gales  of  G  lois  mad  e  on 
purpofe,  according  to  the  Grandeur  of  the 
Perfon,  afterwards  they  plac’d  them  in  the 
moll  elevated  or  higheft  Part  of  their  Hou- 
fes.  And  this  they  reckon’d  Rich  a  valuable 
Pledge  and  Token  of  their  Faith,  that  if  any 
of  them  happen’d  to  want  Money,  he  could 
not  give  a  better  Security  than  the  embalm¬ 
ed  Body  of  his  Relation  ;  and  that  which 
made  it  efteem’d  fo,  was,  that  they  would 
fpare  no  Pains  to  pay  the  Money  again;  for 
if  by  Mifchance  the  Debtor  could  not  re¬ 
deem  this  Pledge,  he  was  reckon’d  unwor¬ 
thy  of  civil  Society,  which  engag  d  him  in- 
difpenfably  to  find  out  Ways  to  recover  his 
Kinfiman  in  the  Time  limited,  otherwiie  be 
was  blam’d  by  all  the  World. 

The  fame  /Egyptians  were  befides  at  a  great 
many  other  Expences  for  prefer  v  pig  their  Bo¬ 
dies  :  For  after  they  were  embalm’d,  (mo 
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not  dry’d)  with  feveral  precious  Druggs, 
and  wrap’d  about  with  a  great  deal  of  fine 
Linen,  and  fometimes  they  us’d  above  two 
hundred  Ells  of  Bandage,  fo  that  nothing 
was  feen  but  the  Face,  and  fometimes  no¬ 
thing  at  all.  They  were  likewife  put  up  in 
Boxes  or  Coffins  of  precious  Wood,  which 
the  Dead  had  caus’d  to  be  made  while  living, 
together  with  the  Body  of  the  Idol  or  Pa- 
god,  which  they  worfhipp’d  in  their  Life¬ 
time.  The  Idols  or  Pagods  were  made  of 
Gold  and  Silver,  and  other  Metal  ;  but  mod 
ufually  of  the  Clay  of  the  Country,  with 
hieroglyphical  Chara&ers ,  which  denoted 
the  Quality  of  the  Dead,  the  Charge  of  the 
Embalming,  the  Time  of  their  Death,  and 
the  Place  from  whence  they  came. 

After  they  had  fhut  up  the  Coffins  of  their 
deceas’d  Friends,  they  carry’d  them  with  great 
Pomp  into  the  Places  which  they  had  caufed 
to  be  built  in  their  Life-time,  as  is  to  be  feen 
at  this  Day  by  the  Pyramids  of  Ægypt ,  which 
are  two  or  three  Leagues  from  Grand  Cairo. 
And  Hiftorians  relate,  that  Chemmis ,  King  of 
Ægypt ,  made  one,  where  one  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  Men  were  employ’d  for  twenty  Years, 
which  was  of  a  fquare  Figure,  and  about 
fifteen  Foot  deep  ;  and  the  Face  or  Front, 
on  each  Side  of  the  Bafis,  was  eight  hundred 
Foot  broad,  and  of  the  fame  Height,  in  which 
was  a  perpetual  Lamp.  We  may  fee,  by 
this,  what  Care  was  taken  of  their  Dead  ; 
and  we  ought  to  undeceive  thofe  who  are  fo 
credulous  as  to  believe,  that  thofe  are  true 
Mummies  which  are  brought  us  to  fell  again 
as  a  Commodity,  being  only  Bodies  pitched 
over. 

Befides  thefe  pretended  Mummies,  and 
the  former,  we  meet  with  another  fort;  as 
thofe  of  Africa ,  which  are  call’d  white  Mum¬ 
mies,  and  are  nothing  elfe  but  the  Bodies  of 
thofe  that  are  drowned  in  the  Sea,  which  be¬ 
ing  caft  upon  the  African  Coaft,  are  bury’d 
and  dry’d  in  the  Sands,  which  are  very  hot; 
and  tho’  they  have  been  lufly  Men  in  their 
Lives,  after  they  have  lain  fome  Time  there, 
they  weigh  not  above  thirty  Pounds,  and  are 
then  in  a  Condition  of  keeping  for  ever. 
There  is  one  in  Paris ,  in  the  Cabinet  ofMr. 
Boudet ,  Nephew  to  Mr.  Boudet ,  the  King’s 
Phyfician.  Thefe  Mummies  are  little  us’d, 
becaufethey  are  both  dear,  and  have  link  or 
no  Virtue  in  them. 


of  DRUGGS,  Vol.  II. 

We  may  daily  fee  the  Jews  carrying  on 
their  Rogueries,  as  to  thefe  Mummies ,  and 
after  them  the  Chriftians  ;  for  the  Mummies 
that  are  brought  from  Alexandria,  Ægypt  ^Ve¬ 
nice  and  Lyons ,  are  nothing  elfe  but  the  Bo¬ 
dies  of  People  that  dye  feveral  Ways,  whe¬ 
ther  bury’d  or  unbury’d,  that  are  afterwards 
embowell’d,  and  have  their  feveral  Cavities 
fill’d  with  the  Powder,  or  rather  Sweepings 
of  Myrrh,  Caballine  Aloes,  Bitumen,  Pitch, 
and  other  Gums,  and  then  wound  about 
with  a  Cerecloth  flu  ft  with  the  fame  Com- 
pofition.  The  Bodies  being  thus  prepar’d, 
are  put  into  an  Oven  to  confume  all  their 
Moifture  ;  and  being  likewife  well  dry’d, 
they  are  brought  and  Ibid  here  for  true  ^Egyp¬ 
tian  Mummies  thofe  who  know  no  better, 
and  don’t  underftand  that  the  Ægyptians  put 
fo  great  a  Value  upon  their  Dead;  and  what 
they  did  in  this  Kind  was  to  preferve  the 
Memory  of  their  Friends,  and  not  to  make  a 
Trade  of.  To  prove  what  I  fay,  I  fliall  relate 
what  Mr.  Guy  de  la  Fontaine ,  the  King’s 
Phyfician,  and  after  him  Ambrofe  Pary ,  have 
faid . 

The  Sieur  Guy  de  la  Fontaine  being  at  A- 
lexandria  in  Ægypt ,  went  to  fee  a  Jew  in  that 
City,  who  traded  in  Mummies ,  that  he 
might  have  ocular  Demonfiration  of  what  he 
had  heard  fo  much  of.  Accordingly,  when 
he  came  to  the  Jew's  Houfe,  he  defined  to 
fee  his  Commodity  or  Mummies,  which  he 
having  obtain’d  with  fome  Difficulty,  the  Jew 
at  laft  open’d  his  Magazine,  or  Store- Houfe, 
and  fhew’d  him  feveral  Bodies  pil’d  one  upon 
another.  Then,  after  a  Refle&ion  of  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  an  Hour,  he  ask’d  him  what  Druggs 
he  made  ufe  of?  And  what  fort  of  Bodies 
were  fit  for  his  Service  ?  The  Jew  anfwer’d 
him,  Tnat  as  to  the  Dead  he  took  fuch  Bo¬ 
dies  as  he  could  get,  whether  they  dy’d  of  a 
common  Difeafe,  or  of  fome  Contagion. 
And  as  to  the  Druggs,  that  they  were  nothing 
but  a  Heap  of  feveral  old  Druggs  mix’d 
together,  which  he  spply’d  to  the  Bodies; 
which  after  he  had  dry’d  in  an  Oven,  he  fent 
into  Europe  ;  and  that  he  was  amai’d  to  fee 
the  Chriftians  were  Lovers  of  fuch  Filthi- 
nefs. 

But  this  is  very  different  from  what  the 
ancient  Phyficians  believ’d,  when  they  pre- 
ferib’d  Mummy.  But  as  1  am  not  able  to 
flop  the  Abufes  committed  by  thofe  who  fell 
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this  Commodity,  I  (hall  only  advife  fuch  as 
buy,  to  chufe  what  is  of  a  fine  fhining  black, 
not  full  of  Bones  or  Dirt,  of  a  good  Smell, 
and  which  being  burnt,  does  not  Aink  of 
Pitch.  This  is  reckon’d  proper  for  Contu- 
fions,  and  to  hinder  the  Blood  from  coagu¬ 
lating  in  the  Body  ;  but  its  greateA  Ufe  is 
for  catching  Fifh. 

Some  Authors  will  have  it,  that  the  Fat 
mix’d  with  Bitumen  that  flows  from  the 
Tombs,  makes  the  true  Mummy  ;  and  o- 
thers  fay  that  it  is  the  preferv’d  Flefh,  which 
was  made  by  a  JewiJh  Phyfician,  who  wrote, 
That  the  faid  Fiefh,  thus  preferv’d  and  em¬ 
balm’d,  ferv’d  for  the  Cure  of  feveral  Dif- 
eafes.  They  have  likewife  given  the  Name 
of  Mummy  to  feveral  natural  Bitumens;  as 
that  of  Judcea,  and  thofe  which  flow  from 
feveral  Mountains  of  Arabia ,  and  other  hot 
Countries:  But  thofe  Appellations  are  very 
improper,  they  being  fat,  vifcous,  Ainking 
Humours  that  breed  in  the  Entrails  of  the 
Earth. 

Of  other  Preparations  made  from  Human 

Bodies. 

Befides  the  Mummy  that  is  met  withal  in  the 
Shops,  we  fell  human  Fat  or  Greafe,  which 
is  brought  us  from  fevera!  Parts  :  but,  as  eve¬ 
ry  Body  knows  in  Paris ,  the  publick  Execu¬ 
tioner  fells  it  to  thofe  that  want  it  ;  fo  that 
theDruggifis  and  Apothecaries  fell  very  lit¬ 
tle  :  Neverthelefs  they  vend  a  fort  that 
is  prepar’d  with  aromatical  Herbs,  and 
which  is  without  Comparifon  much  better 
than  that  which  comes  from  the  PJands  of 
the  Hang- Man.  This  Adeps ,  or  Axungia , 
is  reckon’d  very  good  for  Rheumatifms, 
and  other  Difeates  proceeding  from  a  cold 
Caufe.  Befldes  the  Fat,  we  fell  the  fix’d  and 
volatile  Saits  of  the  Blood,  Skull,  Hair, 
and  Urine,  and  other  chymxal  Preparations, 
to  be  found  in  Mr.  Oharas' s  Royal  Pharma¬ 
copoeia ,  {fc .  which  thofe  who  defire  to  know 
further  about  thefe  Preparations,  may  have 
recourfe  to. 

Man' s  Greafe  is  emollient,  difeuflive,  ano¬ 
dyne,  and  antiparal  y  tick.  It  is  good  againfi 
the  Gout,  and  contracted  Nerves,  made  into 
an  Ointment,  as  follows  :  Man’s  Greafe, 
two  Pounds,  Gum  Eiemi,  half  a  Pound  ; 
Bees-Wax  ana  Turpentine,  of  each  one 
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Pound  ;  Balm  of  Gilead  or  Peru ,  four 
Ounces  ;  mix,  and  make  an  Ointment,  by 
melting  all  together.  Man’s  Skull  is  a  fpe- 
cifick  Medicine  in  the  Cure  of  the  Falling 
Sicknefs,  and  indeed  of  mo  A  Difeafes  of 
the  Head,  taking  of  the  crude  Powder 
rafp’d  from  the  frefh  Bone  of  the  Skull,  one 
Scruple  or  two  in  any  proper  fpirituous  Li¬ 
quor.  The  Oil  and  volatile  Salt  are  for  the 
fame  Purpofes,  but  in  lefs  Quantities» 

_N 

Of  the  Mofs  upon  the  Human  Skull. 

The  Englijh  DrupgiAs,  efpecially  thofe  of 
London ,  Fell  the  Heads  or  Skulls  of  the 
Dead,  upon  which  there  is  a  little  greenifh 
Mofs,  which  is  call’d  Ufnea ,  becaufe  of  its 
near  Refemblance  to  the  Mofs  that  grows 
upon  Oaks;  and  as  Mr.  Oharas  Aay’d  a  con** 
fiderable  Time  in  England ,  and  faw  great 
Plenty  of  ’em,  I  have  only  related  what  he 
told  me  on  this  Subjed.  This  Mofs  is 
an  Excrefcence  that  grows  two  or  three 
Lines  high,  on  the  top  and  Round  Mens 
Skulls  who  have  died  violent  Deaths,  and 
lain  fome  time  on  the  Ground,  or  hung  in 
Gibbets,  or  the  like.  It  only  begins  togrow 
when  the  flefliy  SubAance  about  the  Skull  is 
waAed  away.  The  Englijh  DruggiAs  gene¬ 
rally  bring  thefe  Heads  from  Ireland  ;  that 
Country  having  been  remarkable  for  them 
ever  fin  ce  the  Irijh  Maffacre.  You  may  fee 
in  the  DruggiAs  Shops  of  London ,  thefe 
Heads  entirely  cover’d  with  Mofs,  and  fome 
that  only  have  the  Mofs  growing  on  fome 
Parts;  and  we  ought  not  to  be  furpriz’d  at 
the  Growth  of  this  Mofs  on  the  Skulls  of 
dead  Men  unburied;  iince  we  daily  fee  the 
Hair  of  the  Head,  Beard,  and  fome  other 
Parts  of  the  human  Body,  grow  after  Death, 
as  long  as  there  is  any  Moiflure  left  to  fup- 
pîy  Nourifliment  to  the  Part  ;  and  that  the 
fame  thing  happens  to  the  Nails  is  evi¬ 
dent,  but  whether  it  will  hold  as  to  the 
Teeth;  as  fome  pretend,  I  dare  not  venture 
to  affirm.  The  fame  DruggiAs  fend  to  fo¬ 
reign  Countries,  efpecially  Germany,  thefe 
Skulls  cover’d  with  Mofs,  to  put  into  the 
Compofiti/on  of  the  fympathetick  Ointment, 
which  Crollius  deferibes  in  his  Royal  Chy- 
miA,  and  is  very  available  in  the  Cure  of 
the  Falling  Sicknefs.  The  Skulls  of  Cri¬ 
minals  newly  hang’d,  Aripp’d  of  the  flefliy 
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Membrane,  and  the  Brains  takers  out,  being 
well  walh’d  and  dried,  and  feparated  with 
a  Saw  from  the  lower  Part,  is  what  the  Drug- 
gills  fed!  by  the  Name  of  Human  Scull, 

A  Mummy  is  a  dead  Body  of  a 
L emery*  Man,  Woman,  or  Child,  which  is 
embalm’d  and  dried-  The  fir  ft 


Mummies  were  taken  from  the  Burying- 
P  laces  of  the  an  tient  /Egyptians^  near  the 
Pyramids,  where  the  find!  were  to  be  feen 
a  few  Leagues  from  Grand  Cairo,  This  Em¬ 
balming  was  made  with  Balfams,  Rofin  of 
Cedar,  Jews  Pitch,  Myrrh,  Aloes,  and  lève¬ 
rai  other  aromatical  Ingredients,  capable  to 
dry  up  the  Humidity  or  Moifture  of  the 
Flelh,  to  frop  the  Pores,  and  prevent  the  Air 
from  entring,  and  to  refill  Putrefadlion.  We 
ufe  at  this  Day  alnjoft  the  fame  Drugs  for 
embalming  dead  Bodies  ;  but  whether  it 
-was  that  their  Drugs  were  better  than  ours, 
or  that  they  had  a  more  perfect  Method  of 
embalming  than  we  have  ;  or  that  their 
Burying  Places  were  drier,  more  impregna¬ 
ted  with  Salts  and  Bitumen,  or  lefs  fubjeci 
to  Putrefaâion,  their  embalm’d  Bodies  Î ailed 
vaflly  longer  without  Corruption,  than  thofe 
we  do  at  prefen t,  if  we  dare  believe  Tradi¬ 
tion  ;  for  they  pretend  to  fhow  us  /Egyptian 
Mummies  of  near  four  thoufaod  Years  Du¬ 
ration  ;  whereas  we  take  a  great  deal  of  Pains 
in  thefe  latter  Ages,  to  preferve  them  two 
or  three  hundred  Years. 

And  here  it  may  not  be  improper  to  give 
an  Account  of  the  modern  Way  of  embalm¬ 
ing,  from  Mr.  Diems' s  Courfe  of  chirurgi¬ 
cal  Operations.  Embalming  is  an  Operation 
a1  mo  ft  as  antient  as  the  World,  and  which 
lias  been  pradlifed  in  all  Ages;  and  either 
out  of  a  venerable  Regard  to  their  Relations, 
ora  Principle  of  Religion,  Men  have  always 
endeavour’d  to  preferve  their  Dead,  of  the 
Truth  of  which  Arabia  and  /Egypt  have  fur- 
nifh’d  an  infinite  number  of  infiances  ;  but 
at  prefent  we  embalm  none  but  the  Rich 
and  Great,  whofe  Relations  only  are  willing 
to  be  at  that  Expence. 

Mr .Pemcher,  a  Parijian  Apothecary,  has 
given  us  a  Treatife  of  Embalming,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Pra&ice  of  both  the  Antients  and 
Moderns,  which  confifts  of  feveral  learned 
Enquiries  on  this  Subjeds:  He  relates  the 
Stories  of  the  Embalming  of  David ,  Alex - 
under  ^  and  feveral  others  ;  wherefore  I  refer 


you  to  him  for  the  Satisfa&ion  of  your  Cu- 
riofity  ;  but  talking  indeed  like  an  Apotheca¬ 
ry,  he  gives  us  fo  many  forts  of  balfamick 
Powders,  that  he  would  very  much  puzzle 
us  which  to  chufe,  if  we  did  not  know  that 
they  are  almoft  all  alike.  He  further  pre¬ 
tends  that  it  is  the  Apothecary’s  Right  to  pre- 
fide  in  Embalming  ;  that  the  Compofition 
and  Application  of  the  balfamick 'Matters  be¬ 
longs  to  him  ;  and  that  the  Surgeon  is  pre¬ 
fent  for  no  other  End  than  to  make  the  In¬ 
citions,  and  fix  on  the  Bandages  which  he 
prefer ibes  ;  but  daily  Praéiice  overthrows 
what  this  Author  pretends  to  advance.  ’Ti-s 
the  Surgeon  only  which  embalms  ;  ’t is  he 
who  is  charg’d  with  the  whole  Operation  ; 
and  after  the  Apothecary  has  prepared  what 
he  requires,  he  is  not  to  concern  himfelf 
any.furtherin  it,  unlefs  he  will  attend  as  one 
of  the  Surgeon’s  Apprentices  or  Affiliants, 
to  hand  to  him  what  he  has  occafion  for. 

Mr .Penicher  cites  as  a  Prefident  for  Em¬ 
balming,  that  perform’d  on  the  Dsuphinefs. 
We  are  not  to  be  furpriz’d  if  his  Relation  is 
not  exa&ly  jufi  in  feveral  Circumftances  ; 
he  tranferib’d  it  from  a  Memorial  which  the 
Apothecary  to  that  Princtfs  gave  him  ;  and 
its  Author  believing  Pharmacy  It  much  above 
Surgery,  that  the  lattei  could  not  d  fpute  it, 
has  by  this  Memorial  taken  all  advaim  g’ous 
Hints  which  feem’d  to  him  to  favour  his 
Opinion.  Bur  having  perform’d  that  Em- 
balming  my  f  if,  none  can  be  a  better  Evi¬ 
dence  in  this  Cate;  the  particular  Relation 
of  which,  to  avoid  Repetition,  I  forbear  here, 
becaufe  the  Method  which  1  (hall  lay  down, 
of  performing  a  compleat  Baifamatioti ,  will 
inform  you  of  all  that  paffed  at  that  of  the 
Dauphinefs. 

After  the  Opening  or  the  Body,  and  the 
drawing  up,  and  figning  of  the  Relation  of 
the  Particulars  to  be  obferv’d,  with  regard  to 
the  Body,  the Phyficians  and  Surgeons  with¬ 
draw,  leaving  to  the  operating  Surgeon 
the  Care  and  Direélion  of  the  Embalming  ; 
wherefore,  all  depending  on  him,  he  caufes 
to  be  brought  into  the  Chamber  where  the 
Corps  is,  all  the  neceflary  Ingredients  and 
Inflruments  for  that  Operation  ;  and  which 
we  know  to  be  of  three  forts  :  Firfi,  thofe 
which  the  Plummer  is  to  make  ;  fécond ly, 
what  belongs  to  the  Surgeon  ;  and,  thirdly, 
thofe  which  relate  to  the  Apothecary. 
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The  Plummer  being  Pent  for,  comes  to  take 
the  Surgeon’s  Order  about  the  Size  of  the 
Coffin  ;  becaafe  if  hefhould  content  himfelf 
with  taking  meafure  of  the  Body,  that  Cafe 
would  prove  too  little  to  hold  it  after  em¬ 
balming;  he  befpeaks  of  him  a  leaden  Bar¬ 
rel  to  put  the  Entrails  into;  and  alfo  a  leaden 
Box  made  of  two  Pieces,  to  fhut,  to  contain 
the  Heart  after  it  is  embalm’d  ;  ordering 
him  to  bring  all  of  them  to  the  Chamber 
where  the  Corps  is,  at  the  Hour  which  he 
appoints.  The  principal  part  of  Surgeon's 
Apparatus  confias  in  Bands  ;  for  the  Jnftru- 
nients  are  the  firme  which  are  us’d  in  open¬ 
ing  of  the  Body.  The  Surgeon  then  is  to 
prepare  five  Bands  ;  two  of  [three  Fingers 
Breadth,  and  four  Ells  long,  to  bind  the 
Arms  ;  two  of  four  Fingers  Breadth,  and 
fix  Ells  long  each,  to  bind  the  Legs  and 
Thighs  ;  and  one  yet  broader  and  longer,  to 
perform  the  neceffary  Circumvolutions  a- 
bout  the  Body.  ’Tis  the  Apothecary’s  Bufi- 
nefs  to  furnilh,  fir  ft,  the  aromatical  Plants 
well  pulveriz’d  in  a  Mortar  ;  fecondly,  the 
Gums  and  odoriferous  Drugs  beaten  to  a 
fine  Powder;  and,  thirdly,  a  Liniment  to 
rub  over  and  anoint  the  Body. 

Thefirft  or  c  oar  fell  Powder  which  ferves 
to  fill  the  great  Cavities,  and  to  be  put  in 
with  the  Entrails,  is  compos’d  of  four  or 
live  and  twenty  different  Plants  ;  to  which 
end  we  make  ufe  of  the  Leaves  of  feme  of 
them,  the  Roots  or  Flowers  of  others,  and 
the  Rinds,  Barks,  or  Seeds  of  others.  The 
mod  proper,  and  the  mod  eafy  to  be 
gotten,  are  the  Leaves  of  Laurel,  Myrrh, 
Rofemary,  Sage,  Balm,  Wormwood,  Mar¬ 
joram,  HyfTop,  wild  Thyme,  Baft!  ;  Roots 
of  Orrice,  Angelica,  Calamus  Aromaticus; 
the  Flowers  of  Roles,  Camomil,  Melilot, 
Lavender,  Lemon  and  Orange  Peel  ;  the 
Seeds  of  Anile,  Fennil,  Coriander  and  Cum¬ 
min  :  To  all  which,  when  well  powder’d, 
are  to  be  added  fo  many  Pounds  of  common 
Salt,  as  to  encreafe  the  whole  to  thirty 
Pounds  Weight,  Of  the  other,  which  is 
the  fined  Powder,  there  mud  be  ten  Pounds, 
and  it  is  to  be  compos’d  of  ten  or  twelve 
odoriferous  Drugs,  which  are  proper  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  Body  for  the  Space  of  lèverai 
Ages;  they  are  Myrrh,  Aloes,  Frankincenfe, 
Benjamin,  Scorax  Calamita,  Cloves,.  Nut¬ 
megs,  Cinnamon,  white  Pepper,  Sulphur, 
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Alum,  Salt  Pelre  ;  all  which  are  to  be  well 
powder’d,  and  pafs’d  thro’  a  Sieve.  The 
Liniment  is  to  be  compos’d  of  Turpentine, 
Oil  of  Laurel, 'liquid  Storax,  and  Balfam  of 
Capiiy ,  by  reafon  that  of  Peru  is  fo  fcarce, 
that  it  alone  would  cod  more  than  all  the 
embalming  Ingredients.  Three  Pounds  of 
this  Liniment  are  fufficient  to  make  the  ne- 
ceffary  Embrocations.  Belides  thefe  three 
Articles,  the  Apothecary  is  to  provide  three 
or  four  Pints  of  Spirit  of  Wine,  five  or  fix 
great  Bundles  of  Tow  and  Cotton,  two  El  Is 
of  the  broad  Cerecloth,  and  a  large  Bundle 
of  coarfe  Cord.  The  Surgeon,  provided 
with  all  thefe  Preparations,  is  ready  to  begin 
the  embalming,  which  he  executes  in  the 
following  Manner, 

Having  order’d  to  be  fet  near  him  the  lea¬ 
den  Barrel,  the  Surgeon  takes  fome  Hand» 
fuis  of  the  coarfer  Powder,  and  fpreads  it 
over  the  Bottom  of  the  Barrel,  and  above 
that  fpreads  Part  of  the  Entrails;  then  lays  <• 
another  Row  or  Bed  of  that  Powder,  and 
then  another  Lay  of  the  Entrails,  thus  con¬ 
tinuing  on,  Stratum  fuper  Stratum,  till  he  has 
laid  into  the  Barrel  all  the  Paris  which  were 
contain’d  in  the  Head,  Bread  and  Belly,  ex¬ 
cept  the  Heart,  which  he  feparates,  and  puts 
to  foak  in  Spirit  of  Wine,  till  he  has  fi¬ 
ll  idl’d  the  whole  Body.  When  he  embalms 
that  in  particular  ,  he  mud  remember  to  - 
end  with  a  Lay  of  Powder,  and  if  the  Bar¬ 
rel  is  not  full,  he  is  to  fill  it  up  with  a  Bun¬ 
dle  of  Tow  ;  but  if  the  Plummer  has  made  k 
too  high,  the  Operator  is  to  order  him  to 
cut  oft  all  of  it  that  is  too  long,  that  the 
Cover  being  folder’d  on,  no  Part  of  it  may 
remain  empty. 

The  three  Venters  or  Cavities  being  thus 
evacuated,  we  are  to  waffi  them  with  Spirit 
of  Wine,  before  we  fill  them  up;  which 
done,  we  begin  with  the  Head,  filling  up  4 
the  Skull  with  the  Powder  and  Tow  mix’d 
together  ;  and  having  got  in  as  much  as  it 
can  contain,  we  put  it  again  into  its  Place; 
and  before  we  fow  the  hairy  Scalp  over  it, 
we  put  betwixt  them  fome  of  the  finer  or  • 
balfamick  Powder.  We  pour  fome  Spirit  of 
Wine  into  the  Mouth  to  wadi  it,  and  then  r 
fill  it  with  the  fame  Powder  and  Cotton  ; 
we  do  the  fame  to  the  Modrils  and  Ears, 
and  then  with  a  Pencil  or  Brufh  we  embro- 
cate'th&Faee,  Head  'and  Neck,  with  a  Li¬ 
niment  ; 
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niment  ;  and  after  ftrewing  the  fine  Powder 
on  all  thofe  Parts,  we  form  a  Cruft  over  the 
whole  Superficies.  With  the  Powder  and 
Tow  the  Operator  fills  up  the  Breaft  and  Bel¬ 
ly,  which  is  now  but  one  large  Cavity  ; 
for  in  taking  out  the  Entrails  he  has  before 
taken  out  the  Diaphragm ,  which  feparated 
them  one  from  another;  he  is  not  hereto  be 
fparing  of  his  Powders,  which  mu  ft  prevail 
in  this  Part,  the  Tow  being  only  made  ufe 
of  to  bind  and  keep  them  together;  he  re¬ 
turns  the  Sternum,  and  after  having  cover’d 
it  with  the  fine  Powder,  which  he  alfo  thrufts 
betwixt  the  Ribs  and  Tegument,  he  per¬ 
forms  the  Suture  with  a  Needle,  from  the 
Neck  to  the  Os  Pubis,  and  a  tranfverfal  one, 
from  one  of  the  lumbary  Parts  to  the  other. 
With  a  Pen  Knife  we  make  around  the  Arm 
four  large  ïnciiîons  of  half  a  Foot  longeacb, 
and  as  deep  as  to  the  Bone,  and  as  many  on 
the  Wrift  ;  thefe  we  wafh  with  Spirit  of 
Wine,  and  fill  with  the  odoriferous  Powder. 
We  cover  the  Arm  with  the  Liniment  with 
the  fame  Pencil,  and  gently  ftrow  over  it  the 
fame  Powders,  which  eafily  ftick  on  by  rea- 
of  the  Liniment.  We  then  take  a  Band 
with  which  we  begin  at  the  Hand,  rolling 
it  very  tight  up  to  the  Shoulder,  where  ’tis 
to  end  and  be  faften’d.  Whilft  the  Operator 
is  thus  employ’d  about  one  Arm,  an  Appren¬ 
tice  is  to  do  the  fame  to  the  other,  conform 
to  this  Example. 

The  fame  Operation  is  to  be  perform’d  to 
the  Thighs  and  Legs,  with  this  Difference 
only,  that  the  incilions  are  to  be  longer, 
deeper,  and  more  numerous  than  in  the 
Arms.  Thefe  Parts,  thus  cut,  look  like 
Switzers  Breeches.  After  they  have  fufficient- 
ly  imbib’d  the  Spirit  of  Wine,  they  are  to 
be  fill’d  with  aromatical  Powders  ;  the  Lini¬ 
ment  apply’d  to  them,  and  the  Powders  over 
them,  the  Operator  rolls  on  the  Band  on  one 
Thigh,  whilft  a  Servant  applies  another  on 
the  contrary:  Thefe  two  Bands  begin  at  the 
Feet,  and  terminate  at  the  Groin.  We  then 
turn  the  Body  to  make  the  like  Jncifions  on 
the  Back,  at  the  Region  of  the  Reins,  and  on 
the  Buttocks  ;  and  if  the  Corps  is  fat,  we 
are  alfo  to  do  the  fame  around  the  Belly  and 
Breaft.  The  Lotions,  Embrocations,  and 
Application  of  Powders,  are  ended  with  the 
Belly  Band,  which  is  ftrong,  very  broad, 
and  long,  and  beginning  at  the  lower  Bfcljy, 


fo  perfe6Uy  rolls  over  the  Body,  that  no  Part 
of  ft  is  left  uncover’d. 

T  he  Body  thus  enamell’d,  we  lay  it  on  a 
Cerecloth  in  which  we  wholly  enclofe  if, 
cutting  it  fo  as  to  come  clofe  over  all  the 
Parts  without  folding  it  ;  and  with  a  Cord, 
which  is  to  be  ten  or  twelve  Elh  long,  we  be¬ 
gin  to  ftraiten  it  about  the  Neck,  to  form  the 
Figure  of  the  Head,  that  it  may  be  accom¬ 
modated  to  that  of  the  Coffin  We  run  it 
feveral  times  around  the  Body,  each  Cir¬ 
cumvolution  at  the  Diftance  of  half  a  Foot 
from  the  other,  and  draw  it  as  tight  as  we 
would  a  Pack  to  be  lent  by  the  Carrier. 
The  Body  is  then  put  into  a  Linen  Shroud, 
which  with  a  String  we  tie  at  each  of  its 
two  Extremities,  leaving  about  a  Handful 
beyond  each  of  the  Ligatures.  We  then  call 
for  the  Coffin,  ordering  it  to  be  brought 
near  to  the  Table  where  the  Body  is  ;  and 
if  ’tis  a  Princefs  of  the  Royal  Family,  the 
Lady  of  Honour  is  to  take  hold  of  the  Hand¬ 
ful  of  the  Shroud  which  is  left  at  the  Head, 
and  the  Lady  of  the  Wardrobe  of  that  at 
the  Feet,  and  they  lay  the  Corps  into  the 
Coffin,  which  laft  Service  they  claim  as 
their  Right. 

If  the  Surgeon  has  any  balfamick  Pow¬ 
ders  left,  he  (trows  it  in  the  Coffin,  and  fills 
the  vacant  Spaces  with  Bundles  of  aroma¬ 
tical  Herbs,  which  he  is  to  have  ready  pro¬ 
vided  for  that  Purpofe  ;  which  done,  the 
Plummer  fixes  on  the  Lid  of  the  Coffin,  which 
he  folders  on  as  expeditioufiy  and  neatly  as  he 
can.  Whilft  he  is  foldering  the  Coffin,  the 
Surgeon  embalms  the  Heart  ;  he  takes  it 
out  of  the  China  Veflel  in  which  he  put  if, 
waffies  it  feveral  times  in  Spirit  of  Wine, 
and  fills  its  Ventricles  with  the  fineft  balfa¬ 
mick  Powder,  referv’d  expreflly  for  that  end, 
then  enclofes  it  in  a  Bit  of  Cerecloth,  whol¬ 
ly  fprinkled  with  the  fame  Powder  ;  he  binds 
and  fattens  it  with  the  fame  Cord,  fhaping  this 
fmall  Bundle  in  the  Figure  of  a  Heart,  and 
fo  putting  it  up  in  the  Box.  The  Coffin  be¬ 
ing  folder’d,  we  lay  it  on  two  Feet  in  the 
Middle  of  the  Room,  and  cover  it  with  a 
Pall,  and  lay  on  the  Coffin  the  Box  which 
contains  the  Heart,  which  we  cover  with 
Crape,  and  leave  both  of  them  to  be  carried 
to  their  deftin’d  Sepulchre. 

Someof  the  Antients pretended  tohavein- 
vented  a  way  preferable  to  all  others,  which 
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fi  was  to  take  out  generally  all  the  Flefh,  and 
il  leaving  only  the  Skin  and  Bones,  to  fubfti- 
Il  îute  in  their  Place  aromatick  Drugs  and 
fl  Powders;  tho’ this  is  not  to  preferve  the  Bo- 
p  dy,  but  only  the  Skin  and  Skeleton  from 
Putrefa&ion.  Some  Moderns  propofe  to  us 
eafier  Ways,  of  which  there  arefeveral  forts, 
with  which  Mr.  Penicher  has  fill’d  his  Book; 
wherefore  I  (hall  forbear  the  recital  of  them 
here,  and  content  my  felf  in  acquainting  you 
that  the  Htfiory  of  Embalming,  which  I 
have  jufi  laid  before  you,  is  that  which  I 
have  perform’d  on  the  Dauphinefs,  and  feve- 
ral  Perfons  of  the  firft  Quality,  being  that 
which  I  take  to  be  the  belt  of  them  all.  I 
have  heard  of  antient  Sepulchres  of  Plaifier, 
in  the  Middle  of  which  the  Body  was  placed, 
and  alfo  cover’d  with  Plaifier  ;  that  in  thefe 
fort  of  Graves,  the  Bodies  kept  for  a  long 
time,  without  emitting  any  ill  Scent,  be- 
caufe  the  Salt  Peter  which  is  in  the  Plaifier 
relifis  Putrefa&ion  ;  and  the  Plaifier  imbi¬ 
bing  the  (linking  Serofities  which  ififue  from 
the  Body,  fiops  the  ofienlive  Exhalations. 
This  Faét  may  put  fome  upon  reducing  it  to 
Pra&ice  ;  which  in  my  Opinion  fhou’d  be 
done  the  following  way  :  The  Perfon  re- 
folv’d  to  try  this  Experiment,  is  to  order  the 
making  either  of  a  leaden  or  wooden  Coffin, 
proportion’d  to  the  Bulk  of  the  Body,  which 
is  to  be  laid  into  it  fiark  naked;  when  hav¬ 
ing  ready  three  or  four  Hods  of  Plaifier 
firain’d  through  a  Sack,  fo  that  it  may  reach 
to  the  Edges,  the  Corps  mufi  be  wholly  bu¬ 
ried  in  Pi  ailler.  By  this  Method  we  may 
keep  a  Body  feveral  Days  in  the  Houfe,  and 
then  lay  it  in  a  Vault  defign’d  for  the  Dead, 
without  the  Danger  of  any  ill  Scent  ;  and 
in  my  Opinion,  ’ci s  impoffible  to  embalm  a 
Body  with  moreEafe,  and  lefs  Expence. 

2.  Of  the  Unicorn. 

Pomet.  *npHE  Unicorn  is  an  Animal  which 
X  our  Naturalîfts  defcribe  under 
the  Figure  of  a  Horfe,  having  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  of  his  Head  a  (p irai  Horn,  of  two  or 
three  Foot  long  ;  bin  as  we  know  not  the 
real  Truth  of  this  Matter  to  this  Day,  I  (hall 
only  fay,  that  what  we  fell  under  the  Name 
of  the  Unicorn* s  Horn,  is  the  Horn  of  a 
certain  Fi(h,  by  the  Iflanders  call’d  Narvual, 
Vol.  II. 


or  the  Sea -Unicorn,  as  you  will  find  when 
we  come  to  treat  of  Fifli.  This  Horn  was 
formerly  in  great  Efieem,  becaufe  of  the 
mighty  Virtues  attributed  to  it  by  the  An- 
tients,  efpecially  againft  Poifons,  which  is 
the  Reafon  that  fo  many  great  Perfonages 
have  been  very  fond  of  it  ;  fo  that  it  has  been 
valued  at  its  Weight  in  Gold. 

Ambrofe  Paraus,  in  a  little  Treatife  which 
he  compos’d  of  the  Unicorn,  fays,  That  in  the 
Deferts  of  Arabia  he  found  wild  Affes,  which 
they  call  Camphurs ,  carrying  a  Horn  in  their 
Front,  with  which  they  ufed  to  fight  againfi 
the  Bulls,  and  which  th q  Indians  made  ufe  of 
to  cure  feveral  Difeafes,  efpecially  venomous 
or  contagious  ones  ;  and  that  th q  Arabs  near 
the  Red  Sea  had  another  Animal  among  them, 
which  thofe  People  call’d  Pirajfoupi ,  that 
has  two  Horns,  long,  (freight ,  and  fpiraî, 
which  the  Arabs  make  ufe  of  when  they  are 
wounded,  or  bit  by  any  venomous  Creature. 
They  let  it  infufe  fix  or  eight  Hours  in  Wa¬ 
ter,  which  they  drink  to  cure  them.  He 
fays,  that  this  Animal  is  of  the  Size  of  a 
Mule,  which  alfo  it  refembles  in  its  Head; 
and  that  the  Body  is  hairy  like  a  Bear,  a  lit¬ 
tle  inclining  to  a  fallow  Colour,  and  the 
Hoof  divided  or  cleft  like  the  Deers,  p}ohn~ 
fton  fays,  in  his  Treatife  of  Animals,  that 
there  are  feveral  other  Unicorns,  to  which  the 
Reader  may  have  recourfe. 

The  Kinds  of  Unicorns  come  now  to  be 
confider’d  :  That  it  is  a  Beafi  having  but  one 
Horn,  all  agree;  but  becaufe  feveral  Kinds 
of  Beads  have  alfo  but  one  (ingle  Horn,  it  is 
fome  Quefiion  which  of  thefe  five  mufi  be 
the  true.  There  is,  ift,  The  Orix,  or  one- 
horn’d  wild  Goat,  idly,  The  one-horn’d  Ox. 
3 dly.  The  Hart  with  one  Horn.  4 thly.  The 
one-horn’d  Hog.  And,  <pthly,  The  one-  horn’d 
Afs.  The  firfi  is  certainly  but  a  kind  of 
one-horn’d  wild  Goat  ;  by  the  Defcription  of 
it  differing  not  much  from  a  Goat.  It  refem¬ 
bles  a  Roe,  having  a  Beard  under  its  Chin, 
of  apalifh  white  Colour,  cloven-hoof’d,  with 
one  Horn  growing  out  of  the  Middle  of 
its  Head.  They  are  bred  in  Ægypt,  Æthiopia, 
and  many  other  Parts  of  the  World,  fome 
of  which^are  as  large  as  Oxen.  Their 
Horns  are  not  only  (trong  and  fharp,  like 
the  Horns  of  an  Unicorn  and  Rhinoceros ,  but 
alfo  folid,  and  not  hollow  or  porous,  like 
the  Horns  of  Harts.  This  Creature  is  faid 
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”ot  tc?  va^lle  the  Barking  of  the  Dog,  the 
Foaming  of  the  Bear,  the  Bellowing  of  the 

pull,  the  Cry  of  the  Panther,  or  the  Roar¬ 
ing  of  the  Lion. 

.  one  horned  Ox,  Bull  or  Cow,  is  bred 
in  Aonia,  of  various  Colours,  intermix’d  one 
with  another,  having  a  whole  round  Hoof, 
like  a  Horfe,  and  but  one  Horn  growing 
out  of  the  Middle  of  the  Forehead  .*  It  is 
alfo  bred  in  India ,  where  the  whole  Spe¬ 
cies  eat  Flefb,  and  are  whole  hoof’d,  and 
nngle  horned,  which  grows  out  of  the 
Middle  of  their  Foreheads.  Some  of  them 
are  laid  to  be  as  high  as  Camels,  and 
thdr  Horn  four  Foot  long.  There  are 
m  Æt  hi  op  ta  a  Kind  of  a  purple  Colour, 
which  have  but  one  Horn  growing  out  of 

their  Heads,  which  turns  up  towards  their 
Backs. 

The  Unicorn  Hart  is  a  Bead  bred  alfo  in 
InJa,  whofe  Feet  refemble  an  Elephant’s, 
the  Body  a  young  Horfe,  and  its  Head  a 
Hart  s;  out  of  the  Middle  of  which  grows  a 
Horn  about  three  P  oot  long.  It  has  a  roaring 
Vojce  almoft  like  a  Bull,  but  much  fhriller. 

Unicorn  Hog  is  fo  call’d  from  his 
Head,  being  like  a  Boar’s  or  Hog’s  Head» 
round,  as  fome  Authors  fay,  in  the  Domi¬ 
nions  of  the  Great  Cham  of  Fartary.  This 
Species  of  Unicorns  is  fome  what  lefs  than  Ele- 
phants,  having  Hair  like  Oxen,  Heads  like 
iiogs,  r  eet  like  Elephants,  a  fharp  and  thorny 
I  ongue,  and  a  Horn  in  the  midft  of  its  Fore- 
head,  wherewith  he  deftroys  both  Man  and 
Beait.  Had  this  Horn  grown  out  of  its 
Snout,  it  would  have  been  a  Rhinoceros  ;  but 
as  it  does  nor,  it  mud  be  taken  for  one  of 
tne  Kinds  of  Unicorns . 

The  one- horned  Afs  is  the  Indian  Afs, 
which  equals  in  Bignefs  a  Horfe  ;  all  white 
on  the  Body,  but  purple- headed  and  black- 
£>  d,  having  one  Horn  in  his  Forehead, 
near  three  Foot  long,  whofe  upper  Part  is 
red  or  black  ;  the  Middle  black,  and  the 
nether  Part  white.  In  thefe  the  great  Peo¬ 
ple  of  India  drink,  adorning  them  with  all 
Kind  of  precious  things,  believing  that 
îhofe  who  drink  in  thele  Horns  are  freed 
any  ftp*  of  deadly  Poifon  or  In¬ 
fection.  This  Afs,  or  Unicorn,  exceeds  all 
others  of  the  Kind,  both  in  Stature,  and 
Body,  and  Swiftnefs  of  Foot.  They  are 
fo  firong  that  no  Horfe  can  fiatid  before 
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them,  and  fight  with  their  fingle  Horn  like 
Bulls. 

The  true  Unicom ,  if  you  dare  believe 
Ludovicus  Vertomanus,  who  fays  he  faw  two 
of  them  at  Mecba  in  Arabia ,  which  were 
kept  w/ithin  the  Verge  of  Mahomet's  Sepul¬ 
chre,  is  of  a  Weafel  Colour,  with  the  Head 
like  that  of  a  Hart,  the  Neck  not  long,  and 
the  Mane  growing  al  1  on  one  Side  ;  the  Legs 
(lender  and  lean,  like  the  Legs  of  a  Hind  ; 
their  Hoofs  cloven  like  Goat’s  Feet,  and  the 
hinder  Legs  all  hairy  and  fhaggy  on  the  Out- 
fide.  Of  all  the  other  five  the  wild  Indian 
Afs  comes  nearefi  to  this  Defcription  ;  for  the 
true  Unicorn  and  he  agree  in  thefe  four 
things  :  \fl ,  That  both  of  them  have  one 
Horn  in  the  Middle,  idly ,  That  both  of 
them  are  bred  in  India .  3 dly,  In  that  they 

are  both  about  the  Bignefs  of  a  Horfe. 
4 thly,  In  their  Celerity  and  folitary  Life  in 
the  Mountains.  But  herein  they  differ  • 
ijl,  In  that  the  one  horned  wild  Indian  Afs 
is  whole  hoof’d,  and  not  cloven,  as  the  U- 
nicorn  is.  idly,  That  his  Colour  is  white 
on  the  Body,  and  purple  on  the  Head  ; 
whereas  the  Unicorn  is  of  a  WeafeMike  Co¬ 
lour.  3 dly,  That  his  Horns  are  purple, 
black,  and  white,  whereas  the  Unicorn's 
Horn  is  wreath’d  in  Spires  of  an  Ivory  Co¬ 
lour.  In  the  Year  15^3.  a  great  Unicorn's 
Horn  was  brought  to  the  King  of  France. 
valued  at  twenty  thoufand  Pounds  Sterling . 
That  which  was  prefented  to  King  Charles 
the  Fir  ft  of  England,  is  fuppos’d  to  be  one  of 
the  greateft  that  ever  was  feen  in  the  World  ; 
it  was  feven  Foot  long,  weigh’d  thirteen 
Pounds,  and  was  in  the  Shape  of  a  Wax 
Candle,  but  wreath’d  within  itfelf  in  Spires; 
hollow  about  a  Foot  from  its  Root,  grow¬ 
ing  taper  by  little  and  little  towards  the 
Point,  of  a  polifh’d  Smoothnefs,  and  the 
Spires  not  deep,  but  like  the  Windings  of 
Woodbine,  and  the  Colour  not  perfedUy 
white,  but  fomewhat  obfcure. 

Some  in  Poland  have  been  found  five  or 
fix  Foot  long,  being  very  fharp  and  fmooth  ; 
others  in  theRivers,  but  lefs  pure,  outwardly 
blackifh,  and  inwardly  of  a  pure  white  •  a 
third  and  fourth  fort  of  a  Foil'd  hard  Sub- 
fiance,  fo  that  one  would  take  them  to  be 
Stone  ;  and  many  other  forts  have  been 
found  in  that  Country.  But  that  thefe,  or 
any  of  the  others,  were  true  Unicorns 
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t|  Horns,  none  of  our  Authors  have  yet  made 
appear  ;  and  if  ail  the  Circumftances  be  con- 
fider’d,  it  is  much  to  be  doubted  whether 
any  of  them  were  the  right  or  not  ;  for  as 
much  as  the  Druggifts  or  Apothecaries  were 
never  known  to  have  or  fell  the  true,  that 
which  is  commonly  fold  being  from  five  to 
eight  Foot  in  Length,  and  more,  very  fharp 
pointed,  running  taper  all  along,  and  twilled 
or  wreath’d,  of  the  Colour  of  Ivory,  but  of  a 
much  finer  Grain,  and  very  white  within. 
Yet  this  Horn  is  not  produc’d  by  a  four  foot¬ 
ed  Beall,  but  comes  from  a  Fifh  call’d  the 
Sea  Unicorn,  and  is  brought  from  Davis's 
Straights  near  the  North  PafTage. 

Authors  have  afcribed  almofl  incredible 
things  to  it  ;  the  chiefelf  of  which  are,  to  re¬ 
fill  a!!  manner  of  Poifons,  and  to  cure  the 
Plague,  with  ail  forts  of  malignant  Fevers, 
the  Biting  of  Serpents,  mad  Dogs,  &c.  and 
is  chiefly  ufed  as  a  Cordial,  for  which  Pur- 
pofe  a  Jelly  is  made  of  it,  together  with  a 
iittle  Cochineal  and  Saffron;  and  the  Shav¬ 
ings  boil’d  in  Broths,  &c.  after  the  manner 
of  Shavings  of  Hart’s-Horn. 

5.  Of  the  Bezoar. 

F  omet.  HP  HE  Bezoar ,  which  th  e  Indians 
X  call  Pozan,  is  an  Animal  that 
produces  in  his  Stomach,  or  in  a  Bladder,  a 
Stone  that  is  call’d  by  that  Name,  to  which 
they  attribute  great  Virtues,  which  made  it 
heretofore  highly  valued,  and  to  be  fold  at  a 
great  Rate,  as  is  at  this  Day  the  right  and 
true  oriental  Bezoar  ;  as  well  becaufe  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  Trouble  in  meeting  with  the 
natural  Stone,  as  that  certain  Perfons  have 
found  out  the  Secret  of  counterfeiting  it,  by 
reafon  thefe  Animals  do  not  produce  any 
confiderable  Quantities  ;  and  befides  feveral 
of  them  have  none  at  all  :  We  ought  then  to 
be  well  inform’d  of  the  Nature,  Shape,  and 
Diflin&ion  of  thefe  Stones,  above  any  other 
Drug;  therefore  I  (hall  relate  to  you  what 
Mr.  Tavernier  fays  concerning  Bezoar. 

Bezoar  comes  from  a  Province  of  the  King¬ 
dom  of  Golconda  lying  on  the  North  Eaft. 
It  is  found  in  the  Dung  that  is  in  the  Maw 
of  the  Goats  that  browfe  on  a  Shrub,  the 
Name  of  which  Î  have  forgot.  This  Plant 
bears  little  Buds,  about  which,  and  the  Ends 
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of  the  Branches  which  the  Goats  eat,  the 
Bezoar  forms  itfelf  in  the  Belly  of  thefe  Ani¬ 
mals.  They  take  their  Shape  from  that  of 
the  Buds  and  the  Ends  of  the  Branches, 
which  is  the  reafon  they  are  of  fa  many  dif¬ 
ferent  Figures.  The  Peafants,  by  feeling  of 
the  Belly  of  the  Goat,  know  whether  there 
is  any  Bezoar  there,  and  fo  fell  it  according 
to  the  Quantity  that  is  therein.  To  know 
which,  they  rub  their  two  Hands  under  the 
Belly  of  the  Goat,  and  prefs  the  Maw  or 
Stomach  along  on  both  Sides,  fo  that  what 
is  therein  may  fall  into  the  middle  of  .the 
Maw,  and  they  can  perceive  exadHy,  by 
feeling,  how  much  Bezoar  there  is. 

The  Rarity  of  Bezoar  is  in  the  Size;  for 
the  fmall  forts  have  not  fo  much  Virtue  in 
them  as  the  large  ;  but  in  that  there  is  of¬ 
tentimes  a  Cheat,  becaufe  there  are  People 
who  powder  and  mix  Bezoar  in  a  certain 
Pafte  compos’d  of  a  Gum,  and  fomethtng 
e!fe  of  the  Colour  of  Bezoar ,  and  form  it 
up  in  the  fame  manner  as  we  fee  the  natural 
Bezoar  ;  but  we  may  difcover  this  Fraud 
chiefly  thefe  two  ways  :  The  firft  is,  to 
weigh  the  Bezoar ,  and  deep  it  fome  time 
in  warm  Water;  and  if  the  Water  does  not 
change  its  Colour,  or  the  Bezoar  lofe  its 
Weight,  it  is  true  and  natural.  The  other 
way  is  to  run  a  fharp  Piece  of  red  hot 
Iron  again!!  the  Bezoar  ;  if  the  Iron  en- 
ter,  and  it  fry,  it  is  a  Sign  of  its  Mixture, 
and  that  it  is  not  natural.  Befides,  the- 
larger  the  Bezoar  is,  the  dearer  it  is,  and 
rifes  in  Proportion  as  a  Diamond  :  For  if 
five  or  fix  Bezoar  Stones  weigh  one  Ounce, 
that  Ounce  will  be  worth  from  fifteen  to 
eighteen  or  twenty  Livers  ;  but  if  it  be  one 
Stone  of  an  Ounce  Weight,  it  will  fell  for  a 
hundred  Livers.  I  have  fold  one  of  four 
Ounces  and  a  Quarter  for  two  thoufand 
Livers. 

There  are  a  great  many  Bezoar  Stones 
taken  from  Cows,  both  in  the  Eaft  and 
Weftern  Countries,  and  they  are  fo  large  as 
to  weigh  feventeen  or  eighteen  Ounces  ;  of 
which  fort  I  have  feen  one  that  was  prefent- 
ed  to  the  great  Duke  of  Tuf catty  ;  but  they 
have  nothing  near  the  good  Qualities  of  the 
true  Bezoar  ;  fix  Grains  of  which  will  do 
more  than  thirty  of  this.  As  to  the  Bezoar 
that  is  found  in  Apes,  as  feme  believe,  it  is 
fo  ftrong,  that  two  Grains  will  perform. 

C  2  more 
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more  than  fix  of  that  of  the  Goat  ;  but  it  is 
very  fcarce,  that  fort  of  the  Ape  Kind  being 
particularly  to  be  met  with  in  thelfle  of  Ma¬ 
dagascar.  This  fort  of  Bezoar  is  round, 
whereas  the  other  is  of  various  Forms,  ac¬ 
cording  as  it  is  fhap’d  from  the  Buds  and 
Ends  of  the  Branches  which  the  Goats  eat. 
As  thefe  Stones  which  are  produced  from  the 
Ape  are  a  great  deal  (career  than  the  others, 
fo  are  they  abundantly  dearer,  and  more 
fought  after  ;  and  when  one  is  found  of  the 
Size  of  a  Nut,  it  is  fold  fometimes  for  a 
hundred  Crowns.  The  Portuguefe,  above  all 
other  Nations,  drive  a  great  Trade  with  Be¬ 
zoar,  becaufe  they  are  always  upon  their 
Guard,  or  watching  one  another  for  fear  of 
Poifon. 

But  as  I  cannot  altogether  agree  with  this 
Relation  of  Mr.  ! Tavernier ,  I  chufe  to  fub- 
join  what  Mr.  Du  Renou  has  obferv’d  of 
Bezoar .  It  is  a  very  a&ive  Animal,  fays  he, 
îhat  skips  from  Rock  to  Rock,  at  his  Eafe, 
and  is  very  fierce;  fo  that  when  he  is  clofely 
purfued,  he  fometimes  kills  the  Indian  Hun- 
iters.  The  Hoof  or  Claws  of  his  Feet  are 
divided  neither  more  nor  lefs  than  the  Goats  ; 
Ihe  Legs  are  pretty  thick  ;  the  Tale  fhort, 
and  turn’d  up  ;  the  Body  hairy  as  that  of 
ihe  He-Goat,  but  fhorter,  and  of  an  afh  Co¬ 
lour,  inclining  to  red,  or  rather  of  the  Co¬ 
lour  of  the  Hind’s  Belly  ;  the  Head  is  fhap’d 
like  the  Goar,  and  arm'd  wrtth  two  black 
Horns  jagged  at  the  lower  Part,  and  turn’d 
backwards.  What  I  fhall  relate  here  is  true  ; 
1  having  feen  two  of  thefe  Creatures  at  the 
Marlhal  Vitry* s  Caffle.  Befides  what  is  fur¬ 
ther  confirm’d  from  the  Sieur  Renou  ;  what 
I  gained  was  the  four  Feet,  the  Horn,  and 
ihe  thin  Membrane  that  inverts  the  Bezoar 
Stone.  As  to  the  Florn  and  the  four  Feet, 
ihey  agreed  exaâly  with  the  Relation  made 
by  the  Sieur  Du  Renou.  As  to  the  Membrane 
mentioned  before,  that  is  one  of  the  greateft 
Curiofities  that  has  been  feen  a  long  time 
in  France,  by  the  Account  of  the  mort  intel¬ 
ligent  People. 

This  Membrane  mark’d  in  the  Plate  A, 
is  of  the  S  ize  of  a  Goofe  Egg,  fupply’d  on 
the  Outfide  with  a  rough  fliort  Hair,  of  a 
dun  Colour,  which  being  cut  afunder,  ap¬ 
pears  to  endofe  a  Shell  mark’d  in  the  Cut 
B,  that  is  thin  and  brown,  which  makes  a 
Covering  for  another  Shell,  that  is  white. 


that  is  mark’d  C,  where  this  Stone  is  con¬ 
tain’d,  to  which  they  give  the  Name  of  Be¬ 
zoar,  which  we  may  fee  is  contrary  to  what 
all  Authors  have  wroteof  it.  And  1  fhou’d 
not  have  had  the  Confidence  to  have  ad¬ 
vanc’d  this,  if  I  had  not  had  the  Original  in 
my  Hands;  which  makes  it  plain  that  there 
can  never  be  more  than  one  Bezoar  Stone  at 
a  time  in  the  Belly  of  this  Animal,  becaufe 
of  the  Bignefs  of  this  Membrane  :  And  ’tis 
likely  the  great  number  of  thefe  Animals 
that  have  no  Bezoar  at  all  in  them,  occafions 
their  Scarcity  and  Dearnefs. 

However,  if  you  would  have  the  finert 
and  bert  oriental  Bezoar,  you  mull  chufe 
that  which  is  finning,  of  a  pleafant  Scent, 
tending  to  that  of  Ambergrife ,  fmooth  to 
the  Touch,  and  which  rubb’d  on  Paper  done 
with  Cerufle,  makes  it  become  yellow.  The 
lefs  it  is  broken  to  Pieces,  and  full  of  Bits 
irregularly  fhap’d,  the  better.  And  take  care 
that  the  falfe  be  not  mix’d  with  the  true,  ef- 
pecialiy  when  ’tis  bought  in  large  Pieces  ; 
for  the  more  fhining,  large,  intire,  and  round 
it  be,  the  more  it  is  valued.  But  as  to  the 
particular  Figure  or  Shape,  it  is  of  no  Con- 
lequence,  for  its  phyficalUfe,  whether  it  be 
long,  round,  crooked,  or  twirted,  fmooth, 
rough,  white,  yellow,  or  grey  ;  but  the  prin¬ 
cipal  Colour  that  is  ufually  to  be  met  with, 
is  the  Olive  Colour. 

The  Ufe  of  Bezoar  was  formerly  very 
common,  but  at  prefent  we  fcarce  know 
what  it  is,  by  reafon  of  the  Iniquity  of  the 
l  imes,  and  its  extravagant  Price,  or  that  it 
grows  out  of  Fafhion  ;  for  Medicines  have 
their  Modes  as  well  as  Clothes  ;  notwith- 
ftanding  which,  this  is  a  Prefervative  from 
pertilential  Air,  and  a  Remedy  for  the 
Small- Pox,  Mealies,  or  other  contagious 
Difeafes.  It  is  reckoned  alfo  proper  again  ft 
Vertigo’s,  Epilepfies ,  Palpitation  of  the 
Heart,  Jaundice,  Colick,  Dyfentery,  Gra¬ 
vel,  to  procure  Labour  Pains,  and  againrt 
Poifons.  Dofe  from  four  Grains  to  twelve. 
The  Jews  call  this  Stone  Bel  Zaard,  which 
fignifies  the  Marter,  or  Overcomer  of  Poifon. 

Of  Occidental  Bezoar. 

The  Occidental  Bezoar  differs  from  the 
Oriental,  in  that  it  is  ufually  much  larger, 
being  found  fometimes  of  the  Size  of  a  fmall 

Hen’s' 
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Hen’s  Egg.  It  is  likewifeof  diverfe  Colours, 
but  moil  commonly  of  a  light  grey.  It  is 
made  up  ol  lèvera!  Lamina  or  Crufts,  laid 
one  over  another  like  the  former,  but  much 
thicker,  and  being  broke,  appears  as  if  it  had 
been  fublimed,  in  that  one  fees  a  great  ma¬ 
ny  little  Needles  (booting  like  thofe  in  Salt 
of  Lead,  and  the  bottom  is  fofr,  and  very 
fmoorh,  of  a  reddifh  grey  Colour. 

This  Bezoar  is  brought  from  Per//,  where 
it  is  found  in  feme  Goats,  Harts,  or  thofe 
Animals  that  produce  the  Bezoar.  And  as 
they  are  but  rarely  met  withal  in  the  Belly  of 
thefe  Animals,  that  makes  it,  that  very  few 
are  brought  into  France.  It  has  alfo  a  very 
fweet  Smell,  and  is  much  ftronger  than 
the  Oriental  Bezoar.  And  becaufe  this  Be¬ 
zoar  is  very  fcarce,  the  Dutch  and  other 
Nations  make  it  with  a  grey  Pafte,  which 
they  form  into  round  Balls  of  what  Size 
they  pleafe.  And  I  can  aflure  you  that  I 
have  feen  one  of  the  Bignefs  of  a  Tenis- 
Ball,  that  was  in  the  middle  of  a  gilt  Sil¬ 
ver  Cup,  fo  fix’d,  that  it  could  not  be  re¬ 
mov’d,  to  the  end  that  it  might  be  infus’d  in 
the  Liquor  put  into  the  Cup,  in  order  to 
give  a  Flavour  to  it  before  they  drink  it. 

Bezoar  is  a  Stone  taken  out  of 
Lemery .  the  Belly  of  certain  Animals  in 
the  Eaft-Indies ,  of  which  there  are 
feverai  forts.  I  have  here  mention’d  four  that 
are  of  Ufe  in  Phyfick.  The  firft  Kind,  or 
thatmoft  commonly  us’d  is  call’d,  Lapis  Be¬ 
zoar  Oriental'll,  or  the  Oriental  Bezoar.  It  is 
found  in  Balls  of  different  Sizes  and  Shapes; 
for  fome  are  as  big  as  a  Wall- nut,  others  as 
a  Nutmeg,  others  as  a  Hazel-Nut,  and 
fome  as  a  large  Pea:  Some  are  round,  others 
oval,  fiat  or  bunch’d.  The  Superfices  of  all 
of  them  are  fmooth,  polifldd,  (Fining,  of  an 
olive  or  grey  Colour.  Their  Subftance, 
when  broke,  divides  like  Lamince  or  Scales, 
that  are  form’d  fucceflively  by  different  Ac¬ 
cédions  of  faline  Humours,  which  petrify 
in  the  Belly  of  the  Animals,  after  the  fame 
manner  as  Stones  are  form’d  in  the  Chanels 
of  a  Current  of  the  Waters,  which  continu¬ 
ally  leave  behind  them  certain  Salts,  which 
coagulate  and  form  themfelves  into  a  hard 
Cruft  or  Stone.  The  Bezoar  is  produc’d  in 
feverai  Parts  of  the  Belly  of  a  wild  Goat  in 
the  Eaft  Indies ,  which  they  call,  in  Latiny 
Capricerva ,  becaufe  they  partake  of  the  Deer 


and  the  Goat.  The  Inhabitants,  otherwife 
call  them  Bezoar ,  from  whence  the  Name 
of  Bezoar  arifes. 

This  Animal  is  very  nimble,  fo  (hat  he 
will  skip  from  Rock  to  Rock,  and  is  dan¬ 
gerous  to  the  Hunter  ;  for  he  will  defend 
himfelf,  and  fometimes  kills  the  Indians  that 
purfue  him.  The  Head  refembles  that  of 
the  he  Goat.  The  Horns  are  very  black, 
and  are  bended  almoft  to  his  Back.  1  he  Bo¬ 
dy  is  cover’d  with  an  Afh  colour’d  Hair,  in¬ 
clining  to  red,  much  Ihorter  than  that  of 
the  Goat,  and  neareft  to  the  Deers.  The 
Tail  is  fhort,  and  turns  up  again.  The  Legs 
are  pretty  thick,  and  the  Feet  are  deft  like 
thofe  of  the  Goat.  Chufe  your  Oriental 
Bezoar  in  one  whole  Stone,  that  is  fmoôïh, 
fhining  ,  and  of  a  pieafant  Smell  ,  in¬ 
clining  to  Ambergrife.  They  divide  into 
Lamina  or  Flakes,  when  broken;  of  a 
grey  or  olive  Colour.  The  largeft  are  the 
moft  valued  by  the  Curious,  but  it  is  of 
little  Moment  in  Phyfick  of  what  Size 
they  are.  It  contains  in  it  fome  finall  Matter 
of  volatile  Salt  that  is  fulphureous  and  oily. 
It  is  efteem’d  as  a  great  Cordial,  proper  to 
promote  Sweat,  and  drive  away  malignant 
Humours.  The  Dofe  is  from  four  Grains  to 
ten  ora  Dozen  in  any  Cordial,  or  other  pro¬ 
per  Liquor. 

The  fécond  Bezoar  is  call’d,  Lapis  Bezoar 
Occidentalism  or  Occidental  Bezoar.  it  is  a 
Stone  ufaally  larger  than  the  Oriental,  but 
is  not  fo  flick  and  fhining,  of  an  alh  or 
whitifh  Colour.  They  feparate  likewife  in¬ 
to  Lamina,  but  a  great  deal  thicker  than  the 
Oriental  Bezoar ,  inter fper fed  with  a  great 
many  fmall  Points  on  the  Infide.  1  his  has 
the  fame  Virtues  with  the  other,  but  much 
weaker,  being  given  to  half  a  Dram. 

The^  third  fort  is  call’d,  Bezoar  Ford  five 
lapis  Forcinus ,  or  the  Hog  Stone.  It  is  almoft  of 
the  Bignefs  of  a  Filbert,  differently  fhap’d,  and 
ufually  of  a  whitifh  Colour,  inclining  fome- 
thingto  agreenifii,  but  now  and  then  of  other 
Colours.  The  outfide  is  fmooth.  I  hey  find 
this  Stone  in  the  Gall  of  certain  S  wine  in  In¬ 
dia,  in  the Moluccoes,  and  feverai  other  Parts. 
The  Indians  call  them  in  their  Language Ma- 
ftica  de  folio;  the  Fortuguefe,  Pedro  de  Vaffar, 
or  Fiedra  de  Fuerco  ;  and  the  Dutch,  Pedro 
de  F  or  co.  It  is  very  fcarce,  and  much  valu¬ 
ed,  fo  that  they  fell  it  in  Holland  for  four 
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hundred  Livres,  and  more.  This  Stone  is 
fought  after  by  the  Indians  with  a  great  deal  of 
Indu  (try. 

They  ufe  it  as  a  great  Prefervative  again!! 
Poifon,  and  reckon  it  very  proper  to  cure  a 
Malady  they  call  Mordoxi ,  which  comes 
from  an  irritated  Bile,  which  caofes  thofe 
that  are  feiVd  with  it  to  be  worfe  than  them 
that  have  the  Plague.  ït  is  likewife  us’d  for 
theSmall  pox,  epidemical  Fevers,  in  hyüerical 
Cafes,  and  for  the  Stoppage  of  the  Courfes. 
It  is  pretended  to  excel  Oriental  Bezoar. 
When  they  ufe  it,  they  let  it  (land  infufing 
fome  Time  in  Wine  or  Water,  that  it  may 
impart  its  Virtue,  then  they  drink  the  Infu- 
iion  before  Meals:  It  has  a  little  Bitternefs 
which  is  not  unpleafant.  There  are  thofe 
who  have  thefe  Stones  hung  in  little  gilt 
Chains  to  put  into  any  Liquor  for  the  Infufi- 
on.  They  keep  them  in  little  golden  Boxes. 

The  fourth  fort  of  Bezoar  is  call’d  Bezoar 
Simiæ ,  or  the  Bezoar  from  the  Ape.  It  is  a 
Stone  as  big  as  a  Ha^el  Nut,  round  or  oval, 
and  blackifh.  They  fay  it  is  taken  from  a 
Kind  of  Ape  that  is  found  particularly  in  a 
certain  Ifland  of  America .  This  Stone  is 
very  fcarce  and  dear  ;  fo  that  Mr.  Tavernier 
fays,  that  when  it  is  as  big  as  a  Wallnur, 
they  fell  it  for  above  a  hundred  Crowns. 
They  are  edeem’d  more  fudorifick  and  pro¬ 
per  in  malignant  and  peftilential  Cafes,  than 
all  the  other  Bezoars.  TheDofe  is  from  two 
Grains  to  fix.  The  Signification  of  theWord 
Bezoar ,  according  to  fome,  is  a  Counter  Poi¬ 
fon .  According  to  others,  the  Over-comer, 
or  Mailer  of  Poifons. 

4.  Of  the  Musk-Cat,  or  Goat. 

Pomet .  *TrHE  Musk-Cat  is  an  Animal 
.1.  which  comes  very  near  to  the 
Figure  and  Colour  of  a  Hind,  only  it  has  a 
longer  Body,  according  to  the  Skin  which  I 
have  feen  in  the  Poffedion  of  the  Sieur  Ni¬ 
colas  Rondeau  at  Roan.  There  are  a  great 
many  of  thefe  Animals  in  the  Kingdoms  of 
Tunquin  and  Boutan ,  and  in  divers  Parts  of 
Afia. 

That  which  we  call  Musk  is  a  corrupted 
Blood,  which  iscolleded  under  the  Bel  1  y  of 
this  Animal,  after  the  Manner  of  an  Impo¬ 
li  u  me;  and  when  it  is  ripe,  the  Beall,  by 


Inftin£!,  goes  to  rub  itfelf  again!!  a  Tree  to 
break  it.  And  this  corrupted  Blood  being 
dried  in  the  Sun,  acquires  a  Ilrong  Smell 
that  is  very  difagreeable,  which  it  ought  to 
retain  when  it  is  pure,  and  has  not  come  in¬ 
to  the  Hands  of  the  Jews  in  Holland  and  o- 
ther  Places,  or  of  other  Perfons,  who  fophi- 
fiicate  it  with  Earth,  dried  Blood,  and  other 
Contrivances. 

They  are  much  abus’d  who  are  made  be¬ 
lieve  that  thofe  are  the  Cods  of  the  Animal; 
and  that  he  gelds  himfelf  when  he  is  purfued, 
as  knowing  that  he  would  be  taken  for  his 
Tdlicles.  But  this  has  been  imagin’d,  becaufe 
the  People  who  put  it  into  Bladders,  cut 
them  out  into  that  Shape.  Others  would 
have  it  that  the  Musk  is  a  bruifed  Blood, 
which  is  produc’d  over  all  the  Body  of  this 
Animal,  by  breaking  it  with  Clubs  ;  and 
that  they  afterwards  wrap  it  up  in  Pieces  of 
the  Skin,  which  they  cut  and  fow  into  the 
Falhion  of  Cods.  But  fince  both  thefe  Ori¬ 
ginals  of  Musk  feem  very  odd  and  fanciful, 

I  think  it  bed  to  relate  what  Mr.  Tavernier 
has  written  in  his  fécond  Volume,  Page  316, 
that  the  Reader  may  incline  to  which  Opi¬ 
nion  he  likes  bed. 

“  The  bed  fort  and  greated  Quantity  of 
“  Musk  comes  from  the  Kingdom  of  Bou- 
“  tan,  from  whence  they  carry  it  to  Pat- 
u  na ,  a  principal  City  of  Bengal ,  to  traf- 
“  fick  with  the  People  of  that  Country.  All 
u  the  Musk  that  is  fold  in  Perfia  comes  from 
u  thence  ;  and  the  Merchants  who  trade  in 
“  Musk,  had  rather  that  you  Ihould  give 
44  them  yellow  Amber  or  Coral  for  it,  than 
w  Gold  or  Silver,  becaufe  thofe  are  the 
“  two  Things  of  greated  Edeem  amongd 
u  them. 

u  After  they  have  dain  this  Creature, 
44  they  cut  the  Bag  which  is  under  the  Bel- 
44  ly,  about  the  Bignefs  of  an  Egg,  and  lies 
44  nearer  to  the  genital  Parts  than  the  Navel  ; 
44  then  they  take  the  Musk  out  of  the 
44  Bladder,  which  at  that  Time  is  like  clot- 
44  ted  Blood.  When  the  Country  People 
44  would  adulterate  it,  they  put  the  Liver 
44  and  Blood  chop’d  together  indead  of  fome 
44  of  the  Musk  they  take  out.  This  Mix- 
44  tore  produces  in  the  Bladders,  in  two  or 
44  three  Years  Time,  certain  little  Animals 
44  which  eat  up  the  good  Musk  ;  fo  that 
41  you  dial!  find  a  great  deal  of  Damage 
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44  when  you  come  to  open  them.  Other 
“  Peafants,  when  they  have  open’d  theBlad- 
u  der,  and  taken  out  as  much  Musk  as  they 
u  can ,  fo  as  not  to  be  perceiv’d  ,  put  in 
44  final!  Bits  of  Lead  to  render  it  more  weigh- 
44  ty.  Merchants  who  buy  and  tranfport  it 
44  into  other  Countries  are  more  eafy  under 
44  this  Deceit  than  the  other,  becaufe  thofe 
44  little  Animals  don’t  engender  in  it  ;  but 
44  the  Cheat  is  (fill  more  difficult  to  be  dif- 
44  cover’d  when  they  make  little  fmall  Pur- 
44  fes  of  the  Skin  of  the  Belly  of  the  Ani- 
44  mal ,  and  fow  them  up  fo  neatly  with 
44  Threads  of  the  fame  Skin,  that  they  feem 
44  to  be  real  Bladders,  and  fill  thefe  Purfes 
44  with  that  which  they  have  taken  out  of  the 
44  real  Bladders,  together  with  the  fraudu- 
44  lent  Mixture  they  would  add  to  it,  which 
44  the  Merchants  can  have  no  Knowledge 
44  of.  It  is  true,  that  if  they  tie  up  the 
44  Bladder  as  foon  as  .  they  have  cut  it  off, 
44  without  giving  Air  and  Time  for  the  Per- 
“  fume  to  lofe  a  little  of  its  Force  by  Eva- 
44  poration,  whilft  they  draw  out  that  which 
44  they  would  take  from  it,  it  would  follow 
44  that  when  any  one  puts  theBladder  to  his 
44  Nofe,  Blood  would  bur  ft  forth  imme- 
44  diately  by  the  Force  of  the  Perfume, 
44  which  ought  of  Neceffity  to  be  tempered, 
44  to  render  it  agreeable,  without  hurting 
44  the  Brain.  The  Perfume  of  this  Animal 
44  which  I  brought  to  Paris  was  fo  ftrong, 
‘4  that  it  was  impoffible  to  endure  it  in  the 
44  Lodging;  it  gave  all  the  People  the  Head- 
44  ach,  fo  that  it  was  remov’d  into  the  Out- 
44  Houfe,  where  fome  of  my  Servants  cut 
44  the  Bladder  ;  which  however  did  not 
44  hinder  the  Skin  from  retaining  fome  of 
‘4  the  Perfume.  They  don’t  begin  to  find 
44  this  Animal  ’till  about  the  y<5  Degree, 
41  but  in  the  6o  there  is  a  great  Number, 
44  the  Country  being  full  of  Forefts.  It  is 
44  true,  that  in  the  Months  of  February  and 
44  March ,  when  thefe  Creatures  have  en- 
44  dur’d  much  Hunger  in  the  Climate  where 
44  they  are,  by  reafon  of  the  Snows  that  fall 
44  in  great  Quantities,  fo  as  to  be  ten  or 
44  twelve  Foot  deep.  They  come  from  the 
44  North,  Southward  to  the  44th  or  45-th 
44  Degree,  to  eat  the  Blades  of  the  green 
44  Rice;  and  it  is  at  that  Time  the  Country 
44  People  lay  Nets  for  them  in  their  Paf* 
44  fige,  and  kill  them  with  their  Staves  and 


44  Arrows.  Some  Ferions  have  affirm’d  to 
44  me  that  they  are  fo  lean  and  feeble,  thro’ 
44  Hunger,  that  they  fufter  themfelves  to  be 
44  run  down.  There  mu  ft  be  a  prodigious 
44  Quantity  of  thefe  Creatures,  ftnee  each 
44  has  but  one  Bladder  ;  and  the  largeft 
44  commonly  being  no  bigger  than  a  Hen’s 
44  Egg,  cannot  furnifh  above  half  an  Ounce 
44  of  Musk  ;  fo  that  fometimes  there  muft  be 
44  three  or  four  Bladders  to  make  one  Ounce. 

44  The  King  of  Boutan  fearing  left  thefe 
44  Tricks  which  are  play’d  with  the  Musk 
44  fhould  fpoil  the  Trade  for  it,  fince  it  can 
44  be  had  from  F unquin  and  Cochmchina , 
44  where  it  is  dearer,  becaufe  it  is  not  taken  in 
44  fuch  large  Quantities,  has  fome  time  fince 
44  commanded  that  none  of  the  Bladders 
44  fhould  be  few’d,  but  all  brought  open  to 
44  Boutan ,  which  is  the  Place  of  his  Refidence, 
44  there  to  be  infpedted  and  feal’d  with  his 
44  Seal.  All  thefe  which  I  bought  were  of 
44  this  Kind.  But  notwithftanding  all  the 
44  King’s  Precautions,  the  People  have  a  cun- 
4t  ning  way  to  open  them  and  put  in  their 
44  fmal  Bits  of  Lead  (as  I  have  Laid)  which 
44  the  Merchants  endure  the  more  patiently, 
44  becaufe  it  does  not  fpoil  the  Musk,  but 
44  only  deceives  them  in  the  Weight. 

Musk  is  to  be  chofen  in  very  dry  Blad¬ 
ders,  where  the  Skin  that  covers  it  is  very 
thin,  and  there  is  but  little  Hair  upon  it,  be¬ 
caufe  there  are  fome,  where  there  is  more  of 
the  Skin  and  Hair  than  the  real  Commodi¬ 
ty.  Let  it  be  of  a  brown  Colour,  which  is 
the  Mark  of  the  right  Fun  quin  Bladders, 
which  is  much  more  efteem’d,  and  better 
than  that  of  Bengali ,  which  is  cover’d  with 
Skins  that  have  white  Hair  upon  them. 
When  the  Musk  is  feparated  from  its  Cover, 
that  fhould  be  made  Choice  of,  which  is  of 
a  dark  Colour  ;  of  a  ftrong  and  unfup- 
portable  Smell  ;  of  a  bitter  Tafte,  and  has 
as  few  hard  and  black  Clots  in  it  as  is  pof- 
ftble  ;  and  being  put  upon'  the  Fire,  will 
burn  and  be  confum’d.  Yet  this  laft  Mark 
is  not  of  general  Ufe,  but  ferves  only  to 
difeover  that  which  is  mix’d  with  Earth, 
for  the  Fire  will  not  manifeft  the  Falfity 
of  that  which  is  counterfeited  with  Blood. 
Others  will  have  it,  that  the  right  Musk 
ought  to  leave  an  Oilinefs  when  preis’d 
with  the  Fingers.  But  as  this  is  a  Commo¬ 
dity  very  difficult  to  be  known,  and  the 
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moll  cunning  are  deceiv’d  in  it.  It  has  given 
Occafion  to  many  Ferions  to  mix  it,  and 
therefore  one  ought  not  to  drive  for  a  good 
Penniworth,  but  to  buy  it  of  honed  Mer¬ 
chant?,  and  reje£t  all  the  Sorts  of  Musk 
which  Perfons  carry  about  to  fell,  both  in  and 
out  of  the  Bladders,  it  being  nothing  but 
Dirt  ;  whereas  to  cover  their  Roguery,  they 
pretend  to  fell  it  cheap,  becaufe  they  brought 
It  out  of  the  Country  themfelves,  or  that 
they  have  dole  the  Cudoins,  which  are  in¬ 
deed  very  high  upon  it  ;  or  that  they  are 
Mariners,  and  their  Captain  has  given  it  to 
them  for  their  Wages,  and  by  that  means 
put  off  their  falfe  Druggs,  felling  more  for 
twenty  Pence  than  an  honed  Merchant  can 
afford  for  twenty  Shillings.  I  fay  then,  that 
as  for  that  which  is  mix’d  with  Earth  it  is 
eafy  to  know  it  ;  becaufe  if  a  little  be  pot 
upon  lighted  Charcoal ,  if  there  is  any 
Earth  it  will  remain  ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
if  it  be  mixt  with  the  Blood  and  Liver  of  the 
Bead,  there  will  remain  only  a  little  whitifh 
or  grey  Dud  ;  which  yet  is  to  be  rejeéled, 
as  well  as  that  which  is  of  a  pleafant  Smell, 
becaufe  it  does  not  get  that  agreeable  Scent, 
but  by  the  Addition  of  fome  Druggs  that 
open  the  Parts  of  it. 

The  Ufe  of  Musk  is  not  very  frequent 
in  P  h  y  lick,  becaufe  ’tis  very  improper  for 
Women  ;  but  ’tis  much  us’d  by  the  Perfu¬ 
mers  ;  and  if  the  Demand  for  it  be  not  fo 
great  as  formerly,  it  is  becaufe  Perfumes 
are  not  fo  much  in  ufe  as  they  have  been 
heretofore. 

Mofchus ,  or  Musk ,  is  a  Kind  of 
Lemery.  bilious  Blood  fermented,  coagulated, 
and  almofl  corrupted,  which  is  taken 
from  a  thick  Bladder  or  Pouch,  as  big  as  a 
Hen’s  Egg,  which  is  found  under  the  Belly 
towards  the  genital  Parts  of  a  wild  four-foot¬ 
ed  Animal,  call’d,  Mofchus ,  Mofchius ,  Dor¬ 
cas  Mo f chi ,  Capreolus  Mofchi ,  Gazella  Indi¬ 
en,  They  fay  it  is  of  the  Shape  and  Colour 
of  a  Hind  ;  is  produced  in  the  Kingdoms  of 
Boutan ,  Tunquin,  and  feveral  other  Parts  of 
Afia.  It  frequents  the  Woods  and  Forefls 
where  they  hunt  it;  and  when  they  have 
kill’d  it,  they  cut  out  the  Bladder  or  Cod, 
which  is  under  the  Belly  ;  then  they  feparate 
the  coagulated  Blood  which  they  dry  in  the 
Sun,  and  reduce  to  a  kind  of  light  Mofs, 
almofl  powder’d,  of  a  dark  reddifli  Colour. 


This  acquires  a  flrong  difagreeable  Smell. 
They  then  wrap  it  up  in  Bladders  for  Tran- 
fportation.  And  this  is  the  Musk  we  ufe. 

There  are  a  prodigious  Number  of  Ani¬ 
mals  that  yield  Musk,  chiefly  in  the  King¬ 
dom  o I  Boutan.  They  catch  them  ufually  at 
Spring  Time,  or  in  the  beginning  of  Sum¬ 
mer  :  For  after  they  have  been  almofl:  flarv’d, 
during  the  Winter,  becaufe  of  the  Snows 
that  fall  in  thofe  Countries,  ten  or  twelve 
Foot  deep,  they  come  to  feek  for  Food; 
their  Blood  being  then  in  a  great  Hear,  and 
violent  Fermentation.  The  Musk  they  then 
get  is  like  wife  flrong  and  fpirituous,  which 
istheReafon  they  do  not  expofe  it  for  fome 
Time  to  dry  in  the  Air,  left  it  Ihould  quite 
deflroy  the  Smell.  They  cannot  take  a 
great  deal  of  Musk  from  any  one  of  thefe 
Animals,  becaufe  they  have  but  one  Cod  a- 
piece,  which  does  not  yield  above  three 
Drams  of  Musk  dry’d.  They  fay  that  that 
Bag,  during  the  Rutting  of  this  Creature, 
has  an  Abfcefs  form’d  in  it  ;  which  when 
fully  ripe  it  makes  the  Eeaft  itch  and  rub 
himfelf  againfl  Stones,  Rocks  and  Stumps 
of  Trees,  ’till  he  breaks  it;  and  it  is  this 
Corruption  that  when  it  is  fpilt  and  dry’d 
in  the  Sun  becomes  Musk. 

There  is  no  Impoflibility  in  this  Story  ; 
but  yet  it  is  not  to  be  thought,  as  mofl  of 
the  Naturalifts,  both  ancient  and  modern, 
have  done;  that  all  the  Musk  we  have  is 
taken  from  thefe  Abfceffes.  For  is  it  likely 
that  they  can  follow  Hie  Track  of  thefe  wild 
Beafls,  through  the  Woods  and  Forefls,  to 
gather  up  this  Matter  which  they  have 
thrown  lometimes  into  Places  inacceflible, 
into  Mire  or  Sands?  If  we  had  no  other 
Musk  but  that,  it  would  be  much  fcarcer  and 
dearer  than  it  is  ;  befides,  a  dry’d  Abfcefs 
would  be  of  another  Colour  than  Musk,  for 
it  would  be  of  a  light  grey. 

When  you  buy  Musk  in  the  Bag,  you 
fliould  chufe  that  which  is  dry;  let  the  Bag 
be  thin,  and  little  Hair  upofi  it  ;  for  the  more 
Hair  and  Skin  there  is,  there  will  be  the 
Jefs  of  the  Musk.  Let  the  Hair  be  of  a 
brown  Colour,  for  that  is  the  Mark  o i  Tun- 
quin  Musk,  which  is  mofl  efleem’d.  The 
Musk  of  Bengali  is  wrapt  up  in  Bags,  with 
white  Hair  upon  them. 

When  the  Musk  is  feparated  from  the  Bag, 
it  muft  be  kept  in  a  leaden  Box,  that  the 
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Coolnefs  of  the  Metal  may  hinder  it  from 
growing  too  dry,  and  lofing  its  mod  vola¬ 
tile  Parts.  That  Musk  is  to  be  made  choice 
of  that  is  fufficiently  dry,  of  a  reddilh  Co¬ 
lour,  ffrong  Scent,  and  a  bitter  Taffe.  It  is 
almod  all  Sulphur,  or  Oil  and  volatile  Salt. 
It  has  very  little  Earth  in  it.  The  Scent  is 
naufeous  and  difagreeable  when  you  fmell 
to  a  great  deal  of  it  at  a  Time,  but  fweet 
and  pleafant  when  fome  few  Grains  are  mixt 
with  a  Quantity  of  other  Ingredients.  The 
Reafon  of  the  Difference  is  this  ;  when  it  is 
in  a  larger  Quantity,  the  Parts  evaporate  fo 
much,  that  they  opprefs  and  tire  the  Olfa&ory 
N  erve  ;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  when 
there  are  but  a  few  volatile  Partic’es,  they 
only  atTedt  it  with  an  agreeable  Titillation. 
Musk  has  been  us'd  much  more  amongd 
the  Perfumers  and  Confe&ioners,  than  it  is 
at  prefent.  People  are  afraid  of  it  now, 
becaufe  it  raifes  the  Vapours,  efpecially  in 
Women. 

It  fortifies  the  Heart  and  Brain,  refrefhes 
the  decay’d  Spirits  ;  it  refiffs  Poifon,  difcuf- 
fes  and  ratifies  grofs  Humours  ;  increafes 
Seed,  and  expels  Wind.  The  Dofe  is  from 
half  a  Grain  to  four  Grains.  It  is  good  for 
Deafnefs,  being  put  into  the  Ear,  with  a 
little  Cotton.  They  apply  it  to  the  Womb 
to  allay  the  Vapours  in  hyderical  Fits,  upon 
the  tiling  of  the  Womb,  call'd  the  Mo¬ 
ther. 

f.  Of  the  Civet-Cat. 

Pomet.  *“pHE  Civet  is  a  thick  undluOus 

X  Liquor,  found  in  a  Pouch 
which  is  under  the  Tail,  and  near  the  Anus 
of  a  Beaff  like  a  SpaniJJj  Cat ,  but  much 
more  fierce,  and  very  voracious.  This  Ani¬ 
mal  has  from  hence  the  Name  of  the  Chet - 
Cat)  and  is  very  common  in  China,  the  Eaji- 
and  IVefl-  Indies,  and  like  wife  in  Holland, 

Authors  differ  extreamly  concerning  the 
Nature  of  this  Animal,  and  that  which 
we  take  from  it.  But  as  it  is  not  my  Pur- 
pofe  to  repeat  what  they  have  written,  I 
fhail  only  relate  what  l  myfelfhave  pradlis’d 
upon  a  Civet-Cat  that  I  kept  alive  a  Year  toge¬ 
ther,  whofe  Figure  I  have  given  you.  It 
was  brought  from  China  by  a  Perfon  in  the 
Retinue  of  the  Ambaffadors  of  Siam ,  who 

Vol.  Ii. 


gave  it  to  one  of  my  Friends,  who  made  a 
Prefent  of  it  to  me  in  the  Year  1688.  Ha¬ 
ving  kept  this  Creature  fome  Days,  I  per¬ 
ceiv’d  that  the  Wall  and  Bars  that  enclos'd 
it  were  cover'd  with  an  undluous  Moiffure, 
thick,  and  very  brown,  of  a  very  ffrong  and 
difagreeable  Smell  :  So  that  during  ail  the 
Time  I  kept  this  Animal,  I  took  Care  to 
gather  the  Civet  out  of  the  Pouch  every 
other  Day,  not  without  fome  Trouble  and 
Hazard,  becaufe  it  put  the  Creature  to  fome 
Pain  or  Apprehenfion  of  it  ;  and  having  done 
fo  for  fome  Months,  I  had  about  the  Quan¬ 
tity  of  an  Ounce  and  a  half;  but  'tis  certain, 
that  if  the  neceffary  Care  had  been  taken, 
and  the  Beaff  could  be  hindred  from  rubbing 
itfelf,  I  might  have  got  a  great  deal  more; 
but  I  negleded  it,  becaufe  the  Colour  of 
the  Drugg  did  not  pleafe  thofe  I  fhew’d  it 
to,  though  it  was  well  feented,  and  as  good 
at  leafi:  as  that  which  is  brought  from  Hol¬ 
land, 

There  is  no  Reafon,  therefore,  to  think 
that  the  Civet  is  the  Dung  or  Sweat  of 
this  Animal,  as  fome  have  believ’d,  and  told 
us,  that  the  Animal  affords  no  Civet  'till  it 
has  been  well  beaten  ;  and  that  the  more  it 
is  enrag’d,  the  more  Civet  it  lets  down  un¬ 
der  its  Belly,  and  between  its  Thighs;  which 
is  contrary  to  the  Truth,  as  may  be  re¬ 
mark’d  from  what  I  Laid  before.  And  as  to 
the  white  Colour  of  that  which  comes  from 
Holland ,  the  Reafon  of  it  is  becaufe  the 
Dutch,  who  make  a  great  Trade  of  Chet , 
feed  their  Cats  with  Milk  and  the  Whites  of 
Eggs. 

Bdides  the  Civet  from  Holland ,  there 
comes  fome  from  Brazil  which  is  brown,  a- 
greeable  both  in  Smell  and  Colour  to  that 
I  gathei’d  from  my  Animal  ;  and  they  give 
it  the  Name  of  Guinea  or  Brazil  Chet. 

There  is  a  third  fort  call’d  OccidentalCivet , 
of  which,  becaufe  it  is  fo  common,  and  has  no 
Relation  to  this  Chapter,  I  fliall  fay  nothing  ; 
and  therefore  remit  the  Reader  to  thefcveral 
Authors  that  have  treated  of  it. 

That  Chet  is  to  be  chofe  which  is  new, 
and  of  a  good  Confidence,  that  is,  that  it 
be  neither  too  hard  nor  two  fofr,  of  a  white 
Colour,  of  a  ffrong  Smell,  and  very  difa¬ 
greeable.  This  Commodity  is  as  difficult  to 
be  known  as  Musk.  It  is  for  this  Rea¬ 
fon  the  Hollanders  put  little  printed  Certifi- 
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cates  upon  their  Pots  of  Civet,  to  give  it  the 
Credit  Oi  being  pure  and  not  farlfified  ;  and 
shat  it  is  fuch  as  it  came  out  of  the  Pouches 
of  the  Civet  *  Cats  ;  but  the  bed  way  is 
to  buy  it  of  honed  Merchants,  without 
relying  upon  the  printed  Papers,  or  the 
Colour,  fince  it  may  be  of  a  gold  Colour, 
and  yet  be  good  ;  for  if  it  be  kept  a  little 
Time,  though  the  Pots  be  never  open’d, 
the  i  op ,  how  white  foever  it  were  be¬ 
fore,  will  become  yellow,  and  of  a  gold 

Colour  ;  and  as  it  grows  old  will  be  dill  the 
browner. 

Many  Perdons  affirm,  that  if  a  Paper  is 
rub  d  with  Civet ,  and  one  can  write  upon  it, 
it  is  an  infallible  Mark  that  it  is  natural’ 
which  I  have  found  to  be  falfe,  having  tried 
it  (everal  times.  But  b, elides,  the-  Care  mud 
be  taken  to  have  it  from  honed  People;  one 
mud  look  whether  in  keeping  it  does  not 
grow  nmfty  and  decay’d  ;  becaofe  that  which 
is  mix’d  will  grow  mouldy,  both  at  top 
and  bottom,  efpecially  if  any  Air  get  to  it, 
and  will  have  a  rank  Scent,  and  very  difa- 
greeabje  When  this  happens  to  People  who 
have  falfified  it,  and  it  becomes  unfit  for 
oale,.  as  well  for  its  ill  Colour  as  its  Smell, 
whicn  is  different  from  the  right  Civet ,  they 
colour  it  with  fome  Druggs,  and  fo  pafs 
it  ^  off  under  the  Name  of  Guinea  Civet , 
which  will  eafily  be  found  out  by  its  reddifh 
Colour,  which  they  commonly  give  it,  and 
not  truding  to  the  Dutch  or  French  Prints 
2 hey  put  upon  it,  which  ferve  only  to  cover 
their  Knavery,  and  to  get  twenty  or  two 
and  twenty  Livres  for  that  Commodity, 
which  does  not  (land 'them  in  perhaps  forty 

Chet  is  of  very  little  Ufe  in  Phyfick,  but 
is  mod  in  Requed  with  the  Confectioners 
and  Perfumers,  where  it  ferves  to  perfume 
and  give  a  Scent  toother  Ingredients.  This 
Drugg  is  to  be  us’d  with  a  great  deal  of 
Difcretion  ;  for  if  one  exceeds,  though  ne¬ 
ver  fo  little,  the  jud  Quantity  that  fhould 
be  us’d,  in  dead  of  a  pleafant  Smell,  it  ren- 
uers  one  that  is  very  difagreeable. 

Zibethum ,  Zi'betha ,  Civet  a ,  Z'e- 
Jjtmery*.  petlum  ;  in  Englljh ,  Civet ,  is  a  li¬ 
quid  Matter,  or  congeal’d  Liquor, 
unditious,  of  a  Scent  that  is  very  ffrong  and 
un  pleafant.  The  Bead  from  whence  it  is 
taken  is  call’d,  i n  Latin %  Hyana ,  Catus  Zi- 
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hethicus ,  Fells  odoratus ,  in  Englljh  \ the  Civet- 
Cat .  It  is  a  Creature  much  bigger  than  a 
Cat,  and  lefs  than  a  Badger,  having  fome- 
thing  in  it  that  refembles  a  Fox  ;  the  Face 
is  ffiarp  like  a  Martin,  with  a  black  Nofe; 
its  Ears  fhort  and  round  ;  its  Eyes  blue;  the 
Leg  and  Foot  black,  more  broad  and  open 
than  a  Cat’s,  but  the  Claws  not  fo  crooked,, 
nor  hid  in  the  Feet,  but  its  Teeth  are  more 
terrible;  it  has  Spots  all  over  the  Body  ;  the 
Hair  of  the  Legs  and  Feet  is  very  fine- 
and  fo  ft ,  but  in  other  |  Parts  harfh,  and 
(Finding  upright.  It  is  a  neat  and  cleanly 
Bead,  and  therefore  the  Place  it  is  kept  in 
mud  be  waffl’d  every  Day.  Merchants  buy 
the  young  ones,  and  breed  them  tame,  feed¬ 
ing  them  with  Bran,  Rice- Milk,  hard  Eggs, 
Bread,  Fleffi,  cjffc.  fo  that  a  Cat  that  is  large 
and  gentle,  may  come  to  be  valued  at  be¬ 
tween  four  and  eight  Pound  Sterling, 

The  bed  Civet  is  laid  to  be  made  in  Eng¬ 
land  ;  but  great  Quantity  is  feut  from  Hol¬ 
land,  with  printed  Certificates,  into  all  Parts 
of  Europe.  The  bed  is  off  a  clear,  fine, 
lively  whitifh  Colour.  The  IVeft- Indian^ 
Barbadian  and  African  Civets  are  next  in 
Goodnefs  ;  but  the  blacked  is  the  word, 
which  generally  comes  from  the  Eajl- 
Indies. 

It  is  a  valuable  Commodity,  fo  that  an  Ounce 
when  pure  has  been  valued  at  forty  Shillings. 

It  is  often  adulterated  with  Ox-Gall,  Storax 
and  Honey.  It  is  much  to  be  prefer’d  to 
Musk,  becaufe  the  Scent  is  finer.  It  is  of  a 
fubtle  and  clear  Nature,  and  contains  a  great 
deal  of  Oil  and  volatile  Salt.  It  comforts 
the  Spirits,  and  is  good  againd  all  Difeafes  of 
the  Head,  Brain  and  Womb.  The  following 
Mixture  is  good  to  perfume  Cordial  Waters 
and  Powders,  for  the  fore-mentioned  Inten¬ 
tions.  Fake  one  Ounce  of  Civet ,  Musk  in 
fine  Powder,  fix  Drams;  Ambergriefe  two.. 
Civet  put  up  in  a  Peffary,  or  Piece  of  Spunge, 
prevails  againd  hyfterical  Fits  and  Vapours,  ., 
put  into  the  Ears  with  a  little  Cotton,  it  helps 
the  Difficulty  of  Hearing.  If  that  Mixture  be 
ground  with  an  equal  Quantity  of  the  Yolk 
of  an  Egg,  it  fo  opens  its  Body,  as  to  make  it 
mix  exquffitely  with  an  aqueous  Subftance  ; 
alfo  with  twelve  or  fixteen  Ounces  of  Spirit 
of  Wine,  you  may  draw  a  rnoff  admirable 
Tin&ure  for  the  afore  fa  id  Purpofes  ;  and 
being  anointed  upon  the  Glands,  juff  before 
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Coition  it  is  (aid  to  caufe  Impregnation,  and 
cure  Bmrermefs  Civet  is  anodyne  and  good 
.for  the  Colick  in^  Infants,  if  applied  to  the 
Navel. 


6.  Of  the  Caftor5  or  Beaver. 

Pomet.  *"F"'  H  E  Caftor  or  Beaver ,  call’d 
JL  by  the  Latins,  Caftor  or  Fiber, 
is  a  four-footed  Animal,  placed  amongft  the 
amphibious  Creatures  that  live  equally  on  the 
Land,  and  in  the  Water.  At  Land  it  feeds 
upon  divers  Fruits,  Leaves,  and  Barks  of 
Trees,  and  efpecially  of  the  Willow  Tree; 
and  in  great  Rivers  upon  Shell  -  Fifh,  and 
fuch  other  Prey  as  it  can  catch.  This  Va¬ 
riety  of  Food  is  the  Reafon  why  its  hinder 
Parts  to  the  Ribs  have  the  Tafte  of  Fifh, 
and  that  they  are  eaten  as  fuch  upon  Falling^ 
Days  ;  and  all  the  reft  has  the  Tafte  of 
F 1  e fh  fo  that  it  is  not  us’d  but  at  other 

Times.  ..  - 

The  Beaver  has  a  Head  almoft  like  tnat  of 

the  Mountain  Rat,  but  a  little  bigger,^  and 
proportionable  to  the  Bulk  of  his  Body, 
which  is  thick  and  grofs,  much  about  the 
Size  of  a  Pig  of  fix  Months  old,  and  pretty 
large  Teeth  ;  the  under  (landing  out  be¬ 
yond  their  Lips,  three  Fingers  Breadth  ,  the 
upper  about  half  a  Finger,  being  very 
broad,  crooked,  ftrong  and  fharp,  growing 
double,  very  deep  in  their  Mouths,  bending 
circular,  like  the  Edge  of  an  Ax,  and  are 
of  a  yellowifli  red.  They  take  Fifties  upon 
them  as  if  they  were  Hooks,  and  will  gnaw  a- 
funder  1  rees  as  thick  as  any  IMan  s  7  high, 
being  able  to  break  in  pieces  the  harutft 
Bones  ;  where  he  bites  he  never  lofes  his 
Hold  ’till  his  Teeth  meet  together.  The 
Bi  iftles  about  their  Mouths  are  hard  as  Horns, 
their  Bones  are  folid,  and  without  Marrow  ; 
their  fore  Feet  are  like  a  Dog’s,  and  their  hin¬ 
der  likea  Swan’s.  Their  Tail  is  cover’d  over 
with  Scales,  being  like  a  Soal,  about  fix 
Inches  broad,  and  ten  Inches  long,  which 
he  ufes  as  a  Rudder  to  (leer  with,  when  he 
fwims  to  catch  Fifh.  And  tho’  his  Teeth 
are  fo  terrible,  yet  when  Men  have  feiz’d 
his  Tail  they  can  govern  the  Animal  as  they 
pleafe.  The  Beaver  of  Dantzick  has  Hair 
upon  four  or  five  Inches  of  the  I  ail,  and 
the  reft  fcaly* 


The  Beavers  make  themfelves  Houfes  of 
fquare  Timber,  which  they  gnaw  down  with 
their  Teeth,  almoft  as  even  as  if  it  were 
fawed,  and  almoft  as  equal  as  if  it  were 
meafured.  They  lay  the.A  Pieces  a-crofs,  and 
each  is  let  down  by  large  Notches  into  the 
other;  fo  that  having  dug  a  Hole  for  their 
Foundation  they  build  feveral  Stories,  that 
they  may  go  higher  or  lower,  according  to 
the  Rife  or  Fall  of  the  Water. 

I  (hall  not  difpute  the  Exiftence  of  thofe 
little  Tefticles,  furnifh’d  with  all  the  other 
VefTels  and  Inftruments  neccflary  for  Gene¬ 
ration,  which  the  Royal  Academy  have  dis¬ 
cover  ’d  fome  Years  ago  in  the  Thighs,  and 
near  the  Groin  of  the  Beaver.  "  But  having 
never  feen  thefe  little  Tefticles  plac’d  in  the 
Rank  of  Druggs,  nor  any  thing  fold  for 
C  aft  ore  urn ,  but  that  Part  of  the  Animal 
which  the  Ancients  call’d  Fibri  Teftes,  with¬ 
out  troubling  my  fe If  whether  thefe  are  true 
Tefticles  or  no,  lince  this  Treatife  is  not  a- 
bout  Generation,  it  will  be  (efficient  to  give 
a  juft  and  ex  ad  Defcription  of  thofe  Parts 
of  the  Animal,  fince  I  know  no  other  fo  apt 
to  be  fophifticated  as  they. 

That  which  we  call  Caftor eum,  is  a  flefhy 
Subftance,  contain’d  at  the  Bottom  of  two 
pretty  large  Pouches,  equal,  diftind,  placed 
Side-ways,  one  by  the  other,  and  wrapt  in 
one  common  Bag,  fix’d  below  the  Funda¬ 
ment  of  the  Animal  between  the  two  Thighs, 
cover’d  by  a  common  Skin  that  enclofes  the 
whole  Body,  and  there  outwardly  represent¬ 
ing  two  Tefticles,  like  thofe  of  a  Boar  ; 
which  tho’ they  lie  within,  yet  may  be  diftin- 
guifh’d  without  the  Skin,  and  taken  in  the 
Hand,  altho’  they  don’t  hang  down  as  the 
Tefticles  of  other  Creatures.  Having  open¬ 
ed  the  hairy  Skin,  you  meet  with  the  com¬ 
mon  Pouch,  and  in  that  the  two  others 
diftind  from  one  another,  which  contain 
the  Matter  which  we  call  Caftor. 

The  Cuftom  is  to  tye  thefe  two  Pouches 
as  they  are  found,  and  hang  them  in  the 
Chimney  ’till  they  are  well  dry ’d,  and  the 
Matter  contain’d  in  them  be  grown  hard,  and 
the  outward  Pouch  has  contraded  a  brown 
Colour. 

When  thefe  internal  Pouches  are  open’d, 
there  is  found  in  the  lower  Part  a  Matter 
flefhy,  folid  and  pulverifable,  of  a  Colour 
like  Cinamon,  intermix’d  and  ty’d  together 
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with  Fibres  and  Membranes,  exquifitely  in¬ 
terwoven,  and  of  a  Scent  that  is  extreamly 
firong.  There  is  likewife  found  in  each  of 
thefe  Idler  Pouches,  a  little  above  the  flefhy 
Matter,  another  Pouch,  diftinâ-,  but  much 
lefs,  and  faften’d  to  that  which  enclofes  it, 
which  contains  an  oily  Moifiure,  of  a  Scent 
as  firong  as  the  former.  This  being  new  is 
like  the  belt  Pîoney  before  ’tis  coagulated, 
but  is  of  the  Colour  and  Subfiance  of  Suet 
as  it  grows  ojder. 

Thefe  are  the  true  Marks  of  the  Caflor 
that  is  fold,  to  be  us’d  in  Treacle,  Mithridate, 
and  divers  other  cephalick  and  hyfierical 
Compolitions  ;  and  thefe  I  can  avouch  to  be 
true,  having  bought  and  fold  a  great  deal, 
and  knowing  that  no  Perfon  of  Underftand- 
ing  will  contradidt  me.  But  I  can  fpeak  with 
more  Certainty  upon  what  M.  Char  as ,  who 
dwelt  near  the  Rhofne ,  and  thofe  Places 
where  thefe  Animals  are  taken,  has  allur’d 
me;  that  he  bought  of  a  Peafants  Daughter 
the  Pouches  of  a  Beaver,  juft  taken  from  the 
Body,  which  he  hung  up  in  the  Chimney, 
being  then  of  the  Colour  of  Flefh  ,  and  ap¬ 
pearing  like  Tefitcles ,  which  Shape  they 
retain’d  when  dried  ;  that  they  then  weigh’d 
fourteen  Ounces  ;  and  being  cut  open  had  all 
the  inward  Parts,  as  I  have  defcrib’d  them  : 
That  he  afterwards  got  a  live  Beaver  from 
the  fame  Place,  which  a  Country -Man 
brought  him  in  a  Tub,  which  was  in  all 
things  conformable  to  the  Defcription  I  have 
given  ;  and  efpecially  as  to  the  Pouches, 
which  being  lituated  in  the  fame  Place  as 
thofe  of  a  Boar,  were  of  fo  large  a  Size, 
that  they  were  more  than  an  handful.  The 
Beavers  being  of  different  Sizes,  their  Pou¬ 
ches  are  proportionable;  fo  that  when  they 
are  dried  we  have  them  from  four  to  lixteen 
Ounces. 

Thefe  Animals  are  bred  in  the  Rhofne ,  the 
Lifere ,  the  Oife ,  in  France ,  in  Spain,  Savoy 
and  Italy.  There  area  great  many  taken  a- 
long  the  Elb,  and  the  great  Rivers  of  Ger¬ 
many  mû  Poland ;  as  likewife  in  Lithuania 
and  Mufcovy ,  the  Lakes  of  Canada,  and  Hud- 
fon7 s  Bay  in  America  ;  but  it  is  almofi  a  ge¬ 
neral  Rule,  that  the  Fur  is  finer,  longer,  and 
fbfter,  according  to  the  Coldnefs  of  the  Re¬ 
gion  they  are  bred  in. 

The  Bearnefs  of  Cajl  or,  and  the  Ava¬ 
rice  of  wicked  Perfons  have  induc’d  People 
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to  counterfeit  it,  which  they  do  by  mixing 
the  Powder  of  the  true  Caflor  with  Gums 
that  there  is  no  Neceffity  of  naming,  and 
putting  them  in  the  Skins,  which  have  con¬ 
tain’d  theTdliclesof  Lambs  and  Goats;  then 
they  hang  them  in  the  Chimney,  and  pafs 
them  off  for  true  Caflor .  But  it  is  eafy  to 
difcover  the  Cheat,  by  cutting  the  Pouches, 
and  looking  for  the  Marks  I  have  given 
you  ;  of  which,  the  mofi  effential  is  that 
you  will  find  none  of  the  Fibres  and  fmall 
Skins  fo  naturally  intermix’d  in  them.  And 
whereas  the  true  Caflor,  when  pounded,  will 
pafs  through  a  Silk  Sieve,  and  leave  feveral 
little  Membranes  upon  the  Silk;  the  Gums 
won’t  pafs,  but  remain  clotted,  without  any 
Appearance  of  the  little  Skins  before-men¬ 
tioned. 

I  (hall  pafs  over  that  which  feveral  co-nfi- 
derable  Authors  have  reported  of  th t  Beaver, 
that  being  purfued  by  the  Hunters  he  bites  off 
his  own  Tefiicles,  and  leaves  them  for  his 
Ran fom  ;  feeing  he  can  no  more  bend  his 
Body,  fo  as  to  comeat  them  with  his  Teeth 
than  a  Boar  can  do  ;  and  belides  being  al¬ 
ways  near  great  Rivers,  it  is  eafy  to  elcape 
by  plunging  into  the  Water. 

Caflor  diver  fly  prepar’d  is  recommended 
in  Difeafes  of  the  Brain  and  Womb,  both 
inwardly  and  outwardly.  The  oily  Sub- 
fiance  is  likewife  us’d  in  Ointment,  and  in 
the  Compofition  of  Oil  of  Caflor . 

There  was  a  Beaver  differed  in  the  Aca¬ 
demy  of  Sciences,  which  was  three  Foot  and 
an  half  long  from  itsNofe  to  the  Extremity 
of  its  Tail.  His  greatefi  Breadth  was 
twelve  Inches,  and  he  weigh’d  above  thirty 
Pounds.  His  Colour  was  brown,  and  very 
fhining,  inclining  to  a  dark  grey.  His 
longeft  Hair  was  an  Inch  and  an  half  long, 
and  fine  like  the  Hair  of  one’s  Head  ;  the 
fhorter  was  an  Inch,  and  as  foft  as  the  fintft 
Down  ;  his  Ears  were  round  and  very  fliorr, 
without  Hair  within,  and  outwardly  likeVel- 
vet.  He  had  four  cutting  Teeth,  fuch  as  Squir¬ 
rels  and  Rats,  and  other  Creatures  have  that 
are  us’d  to  gnaw  things.  Thefe  Teeth  be¬ 
low  were  above  an  Inch  long;  and  the  upper 
ones,  which  come  fomething  forward,  were 
not  dire£Uy  oppofite,  but  fo  difpos’d  as  to 
work  in  the  Nature  of  Sheers,  palling  one  by 
another,  being  very  (harp  at  the  End,  and 
cutting  like  an  Ax;  their  Colour  was  white 
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without,  and  of  a  bright  red  within,  in¬ 
clining  to  a  bafiard  Saffron.  It  had  (ixteen 
Grinders,  eight  of  a  Side.  The  Claws  be¬ 
hind  were  join’d  by  a  Web,  like  thofe  of  a 
Goofe  ;  but  thofe  before  were  without  fuch 
Membranes,  not  unlike  the  Mountain  Rat, 
and  they  ufe  them  for  Hands,  as  Squirrels  do. 
Their  Nails  are  cut  Hoping,  and  hollow’d 
like  a  Pen  to  write  with.  The  Tail,  as 
well  as  the  Feet,  has  more  of  the  Nature  of 
a  Kifh  than  of  aterrefiria!  Animal,  and  taffes 
like  it,  being  cover’d  with  Scales  of  the 
Likenefs  of  Parchment,  about  a  fmall 
Straw’s  Breadth,  of  an  irregular  hexagonal 
Figure,  which  form  an  Epidermis ,  or  Skin 
that  joins  them  together.  It  was  eleven  In¬ 
ches  long,  and  of  an  oval  Figure,  four  Inches 
broad  at  the  Root,  and  five  in  the  Middle. 
This  helps  him  in  fwimming,  and  to  beat  his 
Mortar  that  he  makes  ure  of  in  building  his 
Houfe,  which  he  has  f  tmetimes  of  tw'o  or 
three  Stories.  His  refficles  were  not  fafien’d 
to  the  Back  bone,  as  Matthiolus,  Amatus,  Ln- 
fttamis.  and  Rondelet  have  told  us  ;  but  they 
are  hid  in  the  Sides  of  the  Os  Pubis,  about 
the  Groin,  and  don’t  appear  without,  any 
more  than  the  Yard  ;  nor  can  they  be  cut 
out  without  killing  of  the  Creature.  It  had 
four  large  Pouches,  firuated  at  the  lower 
Part  of  the  Os  Pubis:  The  two  firff  were  of 
the  Figure  of  a  Pear,  and  had  a  Communi¬ 
cation  with  one  another  ;  they  had  an  in¬ 
ward  Covering,  which  wras  flefny,  of  an 
afh  Colour,  ffreak’d  with  a  great  many 
white  Lines,  which  had  feveral  Folds,  like 
thofe  of  the  Skin  of  a  Ram’s  Cod,  and 
two  Inches  long,  where  there  was  a  grey- 
ifh  Matter,  of  a  foetid  Scent,  and  very 
thick  ,  and  this  is  the  Caftoreum  fo  much 
fpoken  of. 

The  Caftor ,  or  Caftoreum ,  of  Dantzick , 
being  heavier,  and  of  a  Pronger  Scent,  is  pre¬ 
ferable  to  that  of  Canada ,  which  is  general¬ 
ly  dry,  not  clean,  and  has  very  little  Smell. 
Let  the  Pouches  be  weighty  and  fiefhy  ;  and 
Care  muff  be  taken  that  they  be  not  fill’d 
with  Honey,  or  any  other  Counterfeit, 
which  is  eafily  diffinguifhable  ;  becaufe  they 
which  are  fo  fill’d  up,  are  bloated,  fmooth, 
bright,  and  if  prefs’d  a  little,  fend  forth  a 
liquid  and  corrupted  Floney  ;  whereas  the 
others,  on  the  contrary,  ate  hard  and  weighty, 
and  when  they  are  cut,  will  be  full  of  little 
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Strings,  and  have  a  Smell  that  is  Prong  and 
piercing. 

The  Skin  of  the  Caftor  is  efieem’d  the 
fineP  and  fofteff  Fur  in  the  World,  and  is  a 
valuable  Commodity  for  making  Beaver 
Hats.  In  Poland  they  line  all  forts  of  Gar¬ 
ments  with  it,  as  making  the  bell  Show,  and 
enduring  the  longeff  of  any  Fur.  The  Hair 
fhouid  be  long,  fort  and  filky  ;  and  that  of 
the  fat  Caftor  is  preferable  to  the  lean.  The 
Skin  being  burnt  to  Afhes,  and  the  Powder 
applied  to  the  Nofe,  (lops  Bleeding. 

The  Fat  of  the  Beaver  is  us’d  as  an  Oint¬ 
ment  againff  the  Pally,  Convulfions,  hyffe- 
rical  Fits,  Apoplexy,  and  Falling-Sicknefs. 
Take  halt  a  Pound  of  Beavers  Fat,  Oils  of 
.Rofemary,  Nutmegs,  iVmber  and  Mace,  of 
each  one  Dram. 

The  general  Virtues  of  Caftor  are  In 
(Lengthening  the  Head  and  Nerves,  being 
prevalent  againff  the  Biting  of  Serpents  and 
mad  Dogs.  It  helps  Forgetfulnefs  caus’d 
by  Sicknefs,  curing  Convulfions,  Pains  and 
Noife  in  the  Ears  from  cold  Humours, 
Coughs,  Catarrhs,  and  DiPillation  of  Rheum, 
provoking  the  Terms,  caufing  a  fpeedy  and 
eafy  Delivery  to  a  Woman  in  Travel,  bring¬ 
ing  away  both  Birth,  and  after  Birth,  and  dead 
Child.  It  has  been  found  effeâual  in  Epilepfy, 
Apoplexy,  Fits  of  the  Mother,  Gripings  of 
the  Bdly,  and  Colick.  It  is  prepar’d  feve¬ 
ral  Ways  ;  but  the  Powder  may  be  prepared 
as  follows  :  Take  pure  Caffor  in  fine  Pow¬ 
der,  two  Ounces  ;  Saffron,  Pepper,  Bay- 
Berries,  Tartar  vitriolated,  Camphire,  of 
each  one  Dram  ;  mix  them.  The  Dofe  is 
from  one  Dram  to  four  Scruples,  in  any 
proper  Vehicle. 

The  Caftor,  or  Beaver ,  is  a  four- 
footed  Animal,  amphibious,  for  it  Lemery 
can  live  by  Land  or  Water.  It  is  : 

about  the  Bignefs  of  a  Pig  of  fix  Months 
old  :  Its  Head  is  of  the  Shape  of  a  Moun¬ 
tain  Rat:  Its  Teeth  are  large,  ffrong,  fharp, 
and  cutting:  Its  Body  fhort  and  hairy:  Its 
Skin  is  cover’d  with  a  very  loft  Hair,  of 
which  they  make  Hats:  Its  Tail  is  about  a 
Foot  long,  an  Inch  thick,  four  Fingers 
broad,  without  Hair,  fcalv,  grey,  hollow 
towards  the  Root,  (Lengthen'd  by  Joints, 
running  into  one  another  :  Its  Legs  are  fhort, 
thofe  before  relembling  a  Dog’s,  and  the 
hinder  ones  a  Swan’s:  It  feeds  upon  Fruit, 
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Leaves  and  Bark  of  Trees,  and  upon  Fifh 
when  it  is  in  the  Water.  It  is  half  Flefti,  and 
half  Fifh.  The  fir  ft  is  not  reckoned  good, 
but  the  Tail  and  hinder  Legs  are  fweet  like 
the  Tuny,  having  a  folid  Fat.  Some  of  the 
Tails  weigh  four  Pound,  and  are  accounted 
a  great  Dainty  both  boil’d  and  roaftcd. 

If  you  would  take  hold  of  a  Beaver,  you 
mull  fei'ze  on  his  Tail,  and  fo  fecure  him, 
that  he  cannot  turn  to  bite  you  ;  and  by  the 
■Hold  you  have  of  his  Tail  you  may  govern 
him  as  you  pleafe. 

Amongft  the  Beavers  fome  are  accounted 
Mailers,  fome  Servants.  They  generate  in 
the  beginning  of  Summer,  and  bring  forth 
in  the  end  of  Autumn.  They  are  cleanly  in 
their  Houfes  ;  for  the  making  of  which,  they 
draw  the  Timber  on  the  Belly  of  their  An* 
Items,  they  lying  on  their  Backs.  They  love 
their  Young.  T  hey  ufe  their  fore  Feet  like 
Hands.  And  their  Cry  is  like  that  of  an  In¬ 
fant.  Their  Tefticies  are  plac’d  at  the  lower 
Part  of  the  Belly,  between  the  Thighs,  near 
the  Fundament,  but  they  lie  within,  under 
a  flefiiy  Skin,  which  is  hairy,  and  covers  all 
the  Belly  ;  however  they  may  be  diftinguifh’d 
outwardly,  and  handled.  When  they  would 
have  thefe  Tefticies,  they  open  the  flcfhy 
hairy  Skin,  under  which  they  find  the  firft 
common  Purfe,  which  contains  the  two 
others  in  the  Shape  of  little  Purfes,  or  the 
real  Tefticies  of  an  Animal  ;  then  they  tie 
them  by  the  Neck,  and  hang  them  in  the 
Chimney,  leaving  them  till  they  be  dry  and 
hardned,  and  the  outward  Purfe  is  of  a 
brownifh  Colour;  and  this  is  what  they; call 
Cajlor.  If  you  then  open  thefe  inward  Purfes 
you  will  find  aMatter  which  is  hard,  brittle, 
of  a  yellowifh  brown,  intermix’d  with  ma 
ny  loofe  Membranes  of  a  ftrong  and  piercing 
Odour;  and  underneath  this  Matter  there  is 
another  Pouch  which  enclofes  an  undluous 
and  fattifh  Liquor,  very  like  Honey,  which 
as  it  grows  old,  comes  to  the  Colour  and 
Confiftence  of  Suet,  and  is  of  as  ftrong  a 
Scent  as  the  Parts  that  are  more  folid. 

Some  of  thefe  Purfes  are  larger,  fome  lefs, 
according  to  the  Beaft  they  are  taken  from. 
They  are  beft  cur’d  by  taking  them  out, 
xleanfing  them  purely,  and  drying  them  well 
in  fome  fliady  Place  ;  which  when  it  is 
well  done,  they  will  keep  feven  Years.  It 
is  adulterated  by  Gum  Ammoniac  um,  Blood 


and  Powder  cf  Kidneys,  &c.  as  alfo  whole 
Kidneys  put  up  into  little  Bladders,  but  may 
be  difcover’d  by  being  black,  mouldy,  and 
not  apt  to  crumble;  whereas  the  genuine  is 
of  a  foetid,  ftrong  and  unpleafant  Smell,  and 
of  a  ftrong,  Tharp,  biting,  and  bitter  Tafte, 
and  of  a  brittle  Subftance0 

Th e  Cajlor  contains  a  great  deal  of  exalted 
Oil  and  volatile  Salt  ;  it  attenuates  vifcous 
Humours,  (Lengthens  the  Brain,  provokes 
the  Terms  in  Women,  allays  Vapours,  refills 
Putrcfadion,  caufes  Perfpiration  ;  is  proper 
for  Epilepfy,  Palfy,  or  Apoplexy,  and  is  a 
Medicine  for  Deafnefs. 

The  undluous  Liquor  which  is  found  an¬ 
nexed  to  the  Tefticies  of  the  Beaver  has  the 
fame  Virtue,  and  is  (Lengthening  to  the 
Nerves. 

7.  Of  the  Elk. 

HE  Elk  is  a  wild  Creature  p 
that  is  commonly  met  withal  tomet' 
in  the  cold  Countries,  efpecially  in  Sweden , 
Norway ,  Canada ,  and  other  Parts.  This 
Animal  is  about  the  Height  of  a  Coach- 
tlorfe,  or  a  large  Ox  ;  the  Head  is  very 
thick,  the  Eyes  are  bright;  the  Horns  upon 
the  Head  are  fpreadingand  large,  like  thofe 
of  the  Deer  ;  the  Legs  long  and  (lender  ; 
the  Feet  black,  and  divided  at  the  Hoof,  as 
thole  of  the  Ox  or  Cow;  as  to  the  Plair,  it 
is  foft,  and  of  a  black i fh  yellow.  I  (hall  not 
ftand  to  relate  what  abundance  of  Authors 
have  (aid  concerning  this  Animal:  I  (hall  on¬ 
ly  fay,  that  the  Name  Eland ,  or  Elan ,  given 
by  the  Germans ,  lignifies  Mifery  ;  as  well  be- 
caufe  that  this  Animal  lives  no  where  elfe 
bur  in  delolate  Places,  as  Woods,  Forefts, 
and  the  like,  as  becaufe  he  is  very  lubjedl  to 
the  P alling-Sicknels  ;  and  as  foon  as  he  is 
attack’d  with  this  Difeafe,  he  fails  not  to  put 
his  left  Foot  to  his  left  Ear,  to  cure  himfelf 
thereof  ;  which  has  given  occafion  to  the 
Antients  to  believe  that  the  Elk’s  Claw,  or 
the  Horn  upon  the  left  Foot,  was  a  Speci- 
fick  for  the  Epilepfy. 

Of  all  the  Parts  of  this  Animal,  there  is 
none  ufed  in  Medicine  but  the  left  hind  F oot, 
for  the  Reafons  aforefaid  ;  upon  which  Ac¬ 
count  the  Buyer  muft  take  care,  that  what 
is  offer’d  to  iale  be  not  the  Foot  of  fome 
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other  like  Animal,  that  is  difficult  enough  to 
didinguifh,  unlefs  the  Leg  or  the  Skin  be 
with  the  Foot,  to  fee  by  the  Hair  whether 
it  be  the  left  hind  Foot.  You  ought  to  take 
care  likewife,  that  it  be  not  worm  eaten, 
which  often  happens  when  they  are  old  ;  but 
on  the  contrary,  let  the  Claw  be  heavy, 
black,  ffiining,  and  very  fmooth.  It  is  of 
fomeUfe  amongd  the  Apothecaries  for  fome 
other  Difeafes,  as  well  as  that  named. 

Some  People  eat  the  Fleffi  as  Venifon.  The 
Skins  are  dreffed  by  Tanners,  with  Fifh- 
Gil  and  Alum,  to  make  Bread' Plates  of, 
and  to  fhelter  from  Rain.  They  may  be 
known  from  a  Deer  or  Hart’s  Skin,  by 
blowing  through  them;  for  the  Breath  will 
come  through,  like  as  in  Buff.  The  Nerves 
are  ns  d  againd  the  Cramp,  by  binding  the 
affcdted  Part  with  them.  The  Horns  are 
fâid  to  be  anti-epileptick  ;  but  the  chief  Vir¬ 
tue  is  Paid  to  lie  in  the  Hoof,  being  worn 
in  a  Ring,  or  hung  about  the  Neck,  fo  as 
it  may  touch  the  Skin.  It  is  inwardly  taken 
in  Powder,  being  rafp’d,  or  fil’d  like  Harts- 
Horn. 

Alee  five  Alces,  or  the  Elk,  is  a 
hennery .  four-footed  wild  Bead,  of  a  large 
Size,  betwixt  a  Deer,  an  Afs,  and 
a  Goat,  having  great  branched  Horns,  bend¬ 
ing  towards  the  Back  on  the  plain  Edge,  the 
Teeth  or  Branches  of  them  being  upwards,  fo¬ 
il'd  at  the  Root,  and  round  like  a  Hart’s 
Horn,  but  much  broader.  They  grow  as  it 
were  out  of  their  Eye-Lids,  are  very  heavy, 
weighing  at  lead  twelve  Pounds,  and  are 
about  two  Foot  long,  which  Horns  they 
lofe  every  Year.  It  is  headed  fomething 
like  a  Horfe,  has  long  Ears,  a  broad  Fore¬ 
head,  and  an  upper  Lip  fo  great,  that  hang¬ 
ing  over  the  nether,  it  fo  much  falls  over, 
that  it  cannot  eat  for  it  but  by  going-back- 
wards.  It  is  a  long- back’d  Bead,  with  a 
fhort,  or  almod  no  Tail,  and  a  cloven  Hoof 
like  the  Hart  ;  his  Hair  almod  of  the  fame 
Colour,  and  fometimes  of  a  brown  Ruffe t. 
He  has  a  drange  kind  of  a  Mane,  lying  both 
cn  the  Top  of  his  Neck,  and  underneath  his 
Throat,  where  it  dicks  out  like  a  Beard,  or 
curl’d  Lock  of  Hair. 

This  is  a  melancholy  Bead,  and  frequent¬ 
ly  affiided  with  the  Falling  Sicknefs,  con-* 
ttinuing  in  the  Pangs  thereof  till  the  Hoof  of 
the  left  Foot  touch  the  left  Ear;  wherewith  < 


rubbing  the  Part,  the  Creature  is  thereup¬ 
on  immediately  deliver’d.  In  the  Northern 
Climes  they  live  in  Herds,  and  are  taken  by 
Homing;  for  upon  the  flighted  Wound  they 
are  fo  timerous  a  Creature,  they  immediate¬ 
ly  fall  down,  and  yield  themfelves  a  Prey  to 
their  Enemies.  In  Sweden,  Livonia,  &c.  they 
are  taken,  tamed,  and  us’d  for  Beads  of  Bur¬ 
den  ;  for  they  are  both  fwift  and  drong,  and 
ferve  well  to  draw  in  Sledges  upon  the  Ice 
and  Snow  in  Rujfiia ,  Scandinavia ,  and  other t 
Northern  Parts. 

8.  Of  the  Elephant! 

HE  Elephant  is  an  Animal  that 
in  Height  and  Thick  nefs  ex-  P  omet  l- 
ceedsall  the  Beads  of  the  Earth.  It 
is  a  very  underdanding  and  tra&able  Créa* 
ture,  being  arm’d  with  a  long,  flefhy,  and 
nervous  Trunk,  which  ferves  him  indead  of 
an  Arm  or  Hand  upon  many  Occafions.  It 
has  likewife  the  Difcretion  or  Knowledge  ' 
how  to  extend  and  contrail  his  Body  upon  * 
entring  into  a  Paffage  feveral  Feet  lower 
than  its  Body,  provided  it  be  wide  enough  * 
for  its  Bulk.  I  don’t  believe  it  will  be  necef- 
fary  to  give  a  very  particular  Defcription  of 
this  Animal,  becaufe  there  is  fcarce  any  coo- 
ffderable  Town  in  Europe,  but  where  this  ■ 
Creature  has  been  feen  ;  only  it  may  not  be 
amifs  to  inform  you,  that  the  Elephants  come 
from  the  Eadern  Parts  of  the  World,  but 
more  particularly  from  the  Great  Mogul’s* 
Country.  They  are  the  Males  only  that  are 
arm’d  with  great  Teeth,  or  Tuffies,  at  the 
upper  Part  of  the  lower  Jaws,  for  the  Fe¬ 
males  are  much  lefs  ;  both  thefe  are  call’d 
Ivory,  of  which  feveral  fine  Works  are  made, 
as.  well  as  Medicines  and  other  neceffary 
things  for  Life. 

I  fhall  not  trouble  my  felf  to  give  an  ac¬ 
count  of  all  that  has  been  writ  upon  this 
Subjedl  by  the  Antients  in  relation  to  the 
Elephant  ;  but  only  take  notice  of  fome  few 
things  that  may  be  entertaining  to  the  Rea- 
der,  if  they  afford  him  no  further  Inftruc- 
£fion.  Ambrofe  Parry  gives  an  account  of 
two  forts  of  Dragons  which  dedroy  the  Ele¬ 
phants  alter  this  manner  :  Thefe  Dragons - 
wind  themfelves  about  the  Legs  of  th e£/î* 
phantSy  and  then  thiudinfp,  their  Heads  -up, 

their* 
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1  h e ; r  Noflrils,  they  put  out  their  Eyes,  fling 
them,  and  fuck  their  Blood  till  they  are 

dead. 

Pliny  affirms  he  faw  an  Elephant  which 
learn-d  the  Greek  Letters,  and  was  able  with 
his  Tongue  to  write  a  Greek  Sentence;  and 
in  the  Plays  of  Germanicus  Gæfar  Elephants 
danc’d  after  Inftruments  of  Mufick,  keeping 
Time  and  Meafure.  The  Elephant  is  laid  to 
have  a  kind  of  Religion  ;  for  it  worfhips, 
reverences,  or  obferves  the  Courfe  of  the 
Sun,  Moon  and  Stars  :  For  when  the  Moon 
Urines,  they  go  to  the  Waters  where  they 
may  fee  her  ;  and  when  the  Sun  rifes,  they 
falute  or  reverence  his  appearing,  by  holding 
up  theirTrunk  to  Heaven  in  Congratulation 
for  the  Light*  By  a  kind  of  natural  înflinét 
they  have  fome  Fore- knowledge  of  their 
o w n  Death  ;  and  when  any  of  their  Kind 
dies,  they  cover  the  deadCarcafe  with  Dufl, 
Earth,  and  green  Boughs.  They  have  |a 
paffionate  Love  to  their  Matters  and  Keepers, 
and  feldom  forget  to  revenge  an  Injury  on 
thofe  that  have  offended  them  ;  as  they  are 
always  grateful  to  their  Benefaélors.  Aynou 
faith,  an  Elephant  wTas  cheated  of  the  half 
of  his  daily  Allowance  by  his  Overfeer;  by 
chance  the  Matter  came  and  ferved  him,  up¬ 
on  which  the  Bead  divided  it  into  two 
Parts  before  his  Matter,  laying  one  of  them 
afide  :  By  this  the  Fraud  of  the  Servant  was 
detected. 

Pliny  fays,  that  an  Elephant  which  was 
duller  than  ordinary,  was  found  by  his  Ma¬ 
tter  in  the  Night,  pra&ifing  things  which 
he  had  taught  him  in  the  Day,  with  much 
Difficulty,  and  many  Blows.  It  is  reported 
they  will  live  two  or  three  hundred  Years, 
if  not  prevented  by  extraordinary  Accidents. 
They  only  breed  in  hot  Countries,  and 
fcarcely  can  bear  cold  and  Winter  Weather. 
As  to  their  Teeth,  they  are  often  found  very 
large.  An  Elephant's  Tooth  was  fold  to  a 
Venetian  Merchant  about  twelve  Foot  long, 
and  three  Foot  Diameter  ;  and  it  weigh’d  lb 
heavy,  that  hecou’d  not  lift  it,  Vertomannus 
faith,  that  he  faw  in  the  Bland  of  Sumatra 
two  Elephants  Teeth,  which  weigh’d  336 
Pounds.  When  thefefall  off,  which  is  about 
every  tenth  Year,  they  bury  them  in  the 
Earth,  with  their  Feet. 

The  Ivory,  which  the  Latins  call  Ebur , 
is  the  Teeth,  or  rather  the  Weapons,  or 


Arms  of  the  WhAe 'Elephant  \  the  bett  and 
whiteft  of  which  come  from  Angola,  Cei- 
lan ,  and  other  Parts  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  The 
Trade  of  Ivory,  or  Elephants  Teeth,  is  ve¬ 
ry  great  in  France ,  as  well  as  England ,  for 
many  Purpofes.  There  is  a  Spirit  and  vola¬ 
tile  Salt  made  from  it,  by  the  Retort,  which 
is  highly  efleem’d  in  Difeafes  of  the  Heart 
and  Brain.  It  is  cold  and  dry,  a  peflilemial 
Antidote,  moderately  binding,  and  ttrength- 
ening  the  Bowels.  Take  Filings,  or  Rafp- 
ings  of  Ivory,  half  a  Dram  ;  Powder  of 
Man’s  Skull,  Bezoar  Mineral,  of  each  fifteen 
Grains  ;  mix  ’em  for  a  Dofe  in  the  Epiiepfy, 
or  any  malignant  Fever.  Mix’d  with  Japan 
Earth,  and  Jefrnts  Bark,  it  is  good  for  the 
Fluor  Albus ,  Bloody  Flux,  Weak  nefs  of  the 
Back,  &c.  LikewTe  Cochineal  and  Saffron 
being  added,  it  becomes  an  excellent  Cordial. 

Ivory  Black  is  made  of  burnt  Ivory  that  is 
taken  from  the  Fire  whiltt  it  retains  its 
Blacknefs,  is  then  pounded,  and  with  Wa¬ 
ter  made  into  little  flat  Cakes  or  T  roches  for 
the  Painters  ;  which,  when  good,  ought  to 
be  very  finely  ground,  foft,  and  brittle.  The 
Apothecaries,  or  others,  which  biflil  Ivory 
by  the  Retort,  inttead  of  throwing  the  burnt 
Ivory  that  remains  in  the  Retort  away,  may 
pound  it,  and  make  it  into  little  Cakes  or 
Troches,  as  I  have  laid  before,  and  then 
fell  it  to  thofe  who  buy  Ivory  Black,  or  elfe 
put  it  upon  a  good  Coal  Fire,  to  reduce  it  to 
a  white  Powder,  which  is  call’d  Spodium ,  or 
burnt  Ivory. 

Spodium ,  or  Ivory  calcin’d  to  a  White- 
nefs,  is  burnt  for  the  Purpofe,  that  it  rnay 
be  ferviceable  in  Medicine.  The  bett  is  that 
which  is  white  within  and  without,  heavy, 
eafy  to  break,  in  line  Shells,  the  lead  full  of 
Dirt  and  Filth  that  may  be.  They  bruife  the 
Spodium  upon  a  Sea-Shell,  or  Stone,  and 
make  it  into  Troches,  which  is  what  we 
call  prepar’d  Troches  of  Ivory,  or  Spodium, 
The  fame  Virtues  are  attributed  to  thefe,  as 
to  Coral  and  other  Alkali’s.  The  Ancients, 
bettdes  Ivory,  burn’d  Canes  or  Reeds  ;  and 
the  Canes  thus  reduced  to  Allies,  were  alfo 
call’d,  burnt  Ivory,  Spodium ,  or  Antifpodium . 

It  (Lengthens  the  vital  Parts,  refills  inalig-  - 
nant  Fevers,  prevents  Mifcarriages  in  Wo¬ 
men,  helps  Conception,  cures  Vapours  and 
Fits,  and  likewife  kills  Worms  in  Children. 
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Of  A  N  î 

Of  the  Rhinoceros, 

The  Rhinoceros  is  afour-footed  Animal,  of 
the  Si7e  of  a  Bull,  whofe  Body  refembles 
mod  the  wild  Boar.  He  is  fa  call’d,  becaufe 
of  the  Horn  that  grows  out  of  his  Snout, 
which  is  black,  about  a  Foot  and  half  long, 
hard,  pyramidal,  folid  ;  the  Point  or  Tip 
whereof  turns  up  again  towards  the  Grown 
of  the  Head.  There  is  alfo  another  Horn 
of  the  fame  Colour  and  Hardnefs,  towards 
the  Middle  of  the  Back,  which  turns  the 
fame  way  as  the  other,  but  is  not  above  a 
Hand’s  Breadth  long.  This  Animal  is  cover’d 
all  over  with  ftrong  Scales,  befides  which  he 
has  two,  as  it  were  Targets,  upon  his  Body, 
like  the  Wings  of  a  Dragon,  coming  from 
his  Back  down  to  his  Belly.  In  like  man¬ 
ner  the  Legs  are  fcal’d  to  the  Hoofs,  which 
are  parted  into  four  diÜinét  Claws. 

This  Animal  is  an  Enemy  to  the  Elephant, 
and,  in  fighting  with  him,  fixes  his  Horn  in 
the  foft  Part  of  the  Elephants  Belly  ;  for 
which  Caufe  it  is  faid  that  an  Elephant  will 
run  from  him.  When  they  fight  they  whet 
their  Horn  before-  hand  againft  Stones.  They 
are  not  fierce  againft  Mankind  without 
great  Provocations.  The  Cry  is  like  the 
Grunting  of  a  Hog.  The  Indians  make  Bot¬ 
tles  of  their  Skins  to  put  Liquors  in.  The 
Powder  being  infus’d  in  Wine,  or  taken  by 
itfèlf  to  a  Scruple,  is  good  againft  malignant 
Difeafes.  The  Horn,  which  is  chiefly  us’d  as 
the  U  nicorn’s,  is  faid  to  be  good  again  ft  all 
contagious  and  malignant  Fevers;  for  being 
a  high  Alkali,  both  fix’d  and  volatile,  it  en¬ 
counters  and  deftroys  the  malignant  Acids, 
which  ftir  up  and  influence  the  molt  perni¬ 
cious  Difeafes.  ’Tis  reckon’d  a  fingularSu- 
dorifick. 

Elephas,Jive  Elephantus,  is  aQua- 
Lemery.  druped,  efieem’d  the  biggeft  in  the 
World,  of  a  monftrous  Shape  : 
The  Head  is  great  and  deform’d  ;  the  Mouth 
fo  large,  that  a  Man’s  Head  may  as  eafily 
enter  into  it,  as  a  Finger  into  the  Mouth  of  a 
Dog  :  Their  Eyes  are  really  large  in  them- 
felves,  but  appear  final  1  in  Comparifon,  and 
their  Ears  little,  in  proportion  to  the  reft  of 
the  Body,  not  much  unlike  the  Wings  of  a 
Bat.  The  Teeth  on  either  Side  are  four,  to 
eat  with  and  grind  their  Food,  with  two 
Vol.  II. 
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others,  one  on  each  Side,  which  hang  forth 
beyond  the  reft.  It  has  a  Trunk  at  the  End 
of  the  Snout,  call’d  P  rob  of  ci  s,  feu  Tuba%  feu 
Manus  Nafuta,  which  is  a  large  hollow 
thing,  hanging  from  his  Nofe,  like  Skin, 
downwards,  ferving  in  (lead  of  a  Hand. 
When  he  feeds  it  lies  open  to  draw  in  both 
his  Meat  and  Drink  ;  by  this  he  receives  of 
his  Keeper  whatever  he  gives  him,  and  in 
Swimming  draws  thro’  it  his  Breath.  It  is 
crooked,  griftly,  and  inflexible  at  the  Root* 
next  the  Nofe,  where  it  has  two  Paffages, 
one  into  the  Head  and  Body,  by  which  the 
Elephant  breathes,  the  other  into  the  Mouth* 
by  which  he  receives  his  Meat.  With  this  he 
fights  in  War,  and  is  able  to  take  up  a  fmall 
Piece  of  Money  from  the  Ground,  or  any 
other  Place  ;  with  this  he  can  draw  up  a 
great  Quantity  of  Water,  and  (hoot  it  out 
again,  to  the  annoying  of  his  Enemy. 

He  is  faid  to  have  four  Venters ,  or  Bellies, 
and  Lungs  four  times  as  big  as  an  Ox.  His 
genital  Member  is  like  that  of  a  Horfe,  but 
lefs  ;  and  theTefiicles  lie  inward  aboutthe 
Reins.  The  fore  Legs  are  much  longer  than 
the  hind  Legs,  of  fhort  Joints,  and  of  equal 
Bignefs  both  above  and  beneath  the  Knees  ; 
the  Ancle- Bones  are  very  low  ;  he  bends  his 
hind  Legs  as  a  Man  when  he  fits,  but  not 
both  together,  and  fo  leaning  on  one  Side, 
Deeps  mod  commonly  againfi  a  Tree.  Their 
Feet  are  round  like  Horfes,  and  as  broad  as  a 
Buftiel,  having  five  diftinDToes  upon  each 
Foot,  which  are  very  little  cloven,  but 
without  Nails.  They  are  for  the  moll  part 
of  a  Moufe  Colour,  or  dark ifh  brown.  The 
Skin  is  harder  on  the  Back,  and  fofter  on 
the  Belly,  without  any  Covering  of  Hair 
or  Bi  i Dies,  unlefs  here  and  there  one  fcatter- 
ingly  :  It  is  fo  tough,  that  a  fiiarp  Sword  or 
Iron  cannot  pierce  it.  The  Tail  is  like  an 
an  Ox’s,  but  without  Hair,  except  at  the 
End.  The  Sound  or  Noife  they  utter  has 
the  mo  ft  Refemblance  to  braying,  and  feems 
as  if  always  hoarfe.  [ The  Virtues  of  the  Ele¬ 
phants  Teeth ,  or  Ivory ,  are  fully  fet  forth  in 
Pomet.] 

The  Rhinoceros ,  call’d  fo  from  carrying  his 
Horn  upon  his  Nofe,  is  a  large  four-footed 
Animal,  that  ;looks  as  if  he  was  fomething 
of  the  Boar  Kind,  only  that  he  is  much  lar¬ 
ger,  and  more  lubberly  and  dull.  His  Head 
is  thick,  and  eoclofed  in  a  fort  of  flat  Cowl, 
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for  which  reafon,  according  to  the  Rev. 
Father  Le  Comtes  Memoirs  of  China ,  the 
Portuguese  have  given  him  the  Name  of 
Moine  des  Indes ,  or  the  Indian  Monk.  By  rea¬ 
fon  of  his  Horn  fo  advantagioufly  placed,  he 
becomes  formidable  to  the  Buffers,  Tigers, 
and  Elephants,  which  he  engages  fometimes. 
This  Animal  is  found  in  the  Defarts  of  Afri¬ 
ca,  in  AJia ,  at  Siam,  and  in  China ,  where 
they  feed  upon  the  Branches  of  hairy  and 
prickly  Shrubs  and  Trees.  The  Horns,  the 
Nails,  and  Blood,  are  all  us’d  in  Medicine, 
containing  in  them  a  good  deal  of  volatile 
Salt  and  Oil.  They  are  ufeful  to  refirt  Poi- 
ion,  (Lengthen  and  fortify  the  Heart,  pro¬ 
cure  Sweat,  flop  Fluxes  of  the  Belly,  and 
are  good  againft  ali  contagious  Difeafts. 
The  Dofe  is  from  a  Scruple  to  two,  either 
in  Infufion  or  Powder,  which  drunk  in 
Wine,  purifies  the  Blood,  and  is  agoodPre- 
fervative  againfi  infectious  Air. 

9.  Of  the  Camel. 

Pomet.  -*np  H  E  Camel  is  a  gentle  dome- 
JL  rtick  Animal,  whereof  there 
are  great  Numbers  throughout  all  Africa , 
and  particularly  in  Barbary ,  and  the  Defarts 
of  Getulia  and  Libya,  and  are  the  greatest 
Riches  of  the  Arabs .  Thofe  of  Africa  are 
better  than  the  other,  becaufe  they  will  travel 
forty  or  fifty  Days  together  upon  Barley  on¬ 
ly,  and  ten  or  twelve  without  eating  or 
drinking  at  all.  The  Female  carries  her 
Burden  eleven  Months.  When  the  Camels 
travel  in  the  Caravan,  or  labour  in  the  Field, 
the  Drivers  of  them  whiffle  and  fing  ;  for 
the  more  they  encourage  thefe  Animals,  the 
better  they  march.  Their  Food  is  Grafs,  Hay, 
Thirties,  Barley,  Oats,  Rufhes,  and  Herbs. 
There  are  three  Kinds  of  Camels  ;  thofe 
call’d  He  gin  are  the  biggert,  and  will  carry 
a  thoufand  Weight.  The  fécond  Kind  are 
what  they  call  the  Bechet ,  that  have  two 
Bunches  on  their  Back,  and  are  the  bert  to 
ride  upon  ;  but  thefe  are  only  to  be  met  with 
in  AJiat  The  third  they  call  Dromedaries , 
which  are  the  fmallert  and  finert,  and  fit  for 
no  other  Ufe  but  riding  upon,  and  are  fo 
fwift,  that  they  will  travel  thirty  five  or  for¬ 
ty  Leagues  a  Day,  and  continue  fo  to  do  nine 
or  ten  Days  through  the  Defarts,  with  little 
m  no  Suflenan.ee» 
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When  thefe  Animals  are  to  be  loaded, 
they  (hike  ’em  over  the  Knees,  and  upon  the 
Neck  with  a  Stick,  and  they  kneel  upon  the 
Ground  to  receive  their  Burden  ;  and  when 
they  are  loaded,  upon  the  Sign  being  given, 
they  rife  prefently  with  it.  Thefe  Creatures 
bear  Hunger  and  Thirrt  with  great  Patience. 
Some  fay  they  carry  Water  in  their  Stomachs 
a  long  time  to  cool  them,  by  means  of  a 
large  Ventricle,  about  which  they  find  a  con- 
fiderable  Number  of  Bags  inclos’d  in  the 
Tun  ici  es  or  Coats  thereof,  in  which  it  ap¬ 
pears  thefe  Animals  keep  Water  in  referve. 
And  henceit  is  that  fome  Perfons  affirm,  that 
when  the  Turks  go  with  the  Caravan,  or  to 
Mecha ,  and  Water  is  fcarce,  they  kill  their 
Camels,  to  drink  the  Water  they  have  in 
their  Stomachs,  it  is  from  thefe  Animals 
we  have  the  Hair  that  is  call’d  by  their  Names, 
and  of  which  feveral  fine  Stuffs  are  made; 
the  bert  of  which  is  that  on  the  Back,  and  the 
leal!  full  of  white  Hair  r  In  fhorr,  the  Camel 
of  all  Animals  is  the  mort  gentle,  the  leaft 
chargeable  to  keep,  and  which  brings  the 
greatert  Profit  to  his  Owner. 

Of  'natural  Salt  Ammoniack. 

Sal  Ammoniack,  or  rather  Natural  Ammo¬ 
niack,  is  a  Salt  white  within  and  without,  of 
a  faltifh  Tarte,  pretty  like  common  Salt,  on¬ 
ly  that  it  is  more  pungent.  It  is  brought  us 
fometimes  from  Arabia  or  Libya  ;  but  at 
prelent  we  have  very  little,  by  reafon  the 
Venetians  and  Dut.ch  have  found  out  a  way 
of  making  a  Compolition  that  near  re  F  ru¬ 
bles  it  in  its  Virtues  ;  but  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  Difference  in  the  Figure  betwixt  the  na¬ 
tural  and  artificial. 

When  the  Turks,  and  other  People  of 
Ajid,  or  Africa,  travel  with  their  Caravans, 
their  Camels,  paffiog  thro’  the  Defarts,  urine 
upon  the  Sands;  and  the  Sun  firming  fierce, 
on  the  Urine,  fails  not  to  dry  it  up,  and  re¬ 
duce  in  into  a  white  Mafs  ;  the  Truth  of 
which  has  been  teftify’d  by  a  Tryal  made  of 
a  Piece  which  Mr.  Tournefort  gave  me  the  6th 
of  March,  1693.  wh°fe  Figure  is  here  re- 
prefented,  and  mark’d  A,  and  which  I  keep 
by  me  as  a  great  Rarity.  This  Salt  is  cry- 
rtalliVd  ;  that  is  to  fay,  it  appears  on  the 
Top  like  Needles,  as  in  Salt  Perre  refin’d, 
and. hollow  on  the  tinder  Side,  where  there 
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is  fome  Sand,  which  fhows  that  the  Salt  is 
fublim’d  by  means  of  the  Sun,  which  raifes 
it  above  the  Sands,  that  are  very  hot. 

TheAntients  univerfally  agreed,  that  there 
was  a  natural  Sal  Ammoniac  \  that  this  Sait 
was  found  in  the  Libyan  Sands,  and  that  it 
was  made  from  the  Camels  Urine  which 
travel’d  to  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon, 
from  whence  ic  took  its  Name  :  And  others 
fay  that  it  comes  from  the  Greek  Word  Am- 
rnos,  which  fignifies  Sand;  and  therefore  we 
ought  not,  as  is  commonly  done,  to  call  it 
Armoniack ,  but  Ammoniack.  There  is,  be- 
fides  this,  another  Salt  Ammoniack ,  or  natu¬ 
ral  Armoniack,  or  rather  more  properly  (peak¬ 
ing  an  artificial  one,  which  is  made  after  the 
fame  Manner  as  we  make  Salt  Peter,  that  is, 
drawn  from  a  kind  of  Earth,  or  faltifh  Scum 
or  Drofs  that  is  dug  out  of  old  Caverns,  and 
the  Chinks  of  Rocks,  which  are  betwixt  La¬ 
bor,  Thanufferi,  and  7 "zerhint:  Yet  as  thefe 
two  Saits  are  almoft  unknown  to  us,  and  that 
we  meet  with  but  very  little  of  them,  for 
this  Reafon  we  fhall  content  our  felves  with 
that  brought  from  Venice  or  Holland ;  but  the 
laft  is  chieflv  what  comes  to  Paris,  efpecial- 
3 y  in  Time  of  Peace. 

Of  artificial  Sal  Armoniack. 

The  Sal  Armoniack,  or  rather  Acrimoniack, 
or,  according  to  fome,  Acrimonial,  is  aMafs 
or  Compofition  of  feveral  things,  made  in 
Shape  of  a  Pot-lid,  which  the  (Venetians  or 
Dutch  make,  according  to  the  Relation  of 
feveral  Authors,  from  human  or  animal 
Ur  ine,  common,  or  Sea  Salt,  and  Chimney 
Soot,  boil’d  all  together,  and  fublim’d  into  a 
Salt,  and  form’d  into  Cakes,  as  we  have  it 
now  brought  to  us.  Some  have  allur’d  me 
that  Sal  Armoniack  was  likewife  compos’d  of 
all  forts  ol  Blood,  which  I  cannot  be  iatif- 
fied  in,  having  never  feen  it  done. 

That  Sal  Armoniack  is  the  bed  which  is 
cleared,  whited,  and  mod  tranfparent,  and 
which  being  broke,  there  appear  in  it  as  it 
were  Needles,  and  that  which  is  the  dryefl  ; 
but  fejed  that  which  is  very  commonly  met 
with,  and  is  black  without  and  within,  and 
which  being  broke,  is  almoft  all  grey  or 
black.  That  which  comes  fromFenice  is  the 
pureft  ;  that  from  Antwerp  and  Holland  the 
moll  common  fort.  The  Ufe  of  it  is  very 
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confiderable  for  feveral  Trades,  befides  the 
many  excellent  Preparations  made  from  it  in 
Chymiftry.  It  ferves  the  Dyers,  Goldfmuhs., 
Founders',  Pin-Makers,  and  almoft  all  that 
work  in  Metals,  and  the  Farriers. 

In  the  Sublimation  of  this  artificial  Salt, 
according  to  the  Compofition  mentioned  be¬ 
fore,  the  volatile  alkalious  Salts  of  the  Urine 
and  Soot,  do  raife  up  as  much  of  the  Acid,  or 
Sea  Salt,  as  they  can  hold  ftri&Jy  together, 
which  feems  to  be  fix’d  ;  fo  that  it  appears 
this  Salt  confifls  of  two  different  Natures 
and  Properties,  to  wit,  of  acid  and  alcali, 
fix’d,  and  volatile,  and  accordingly  two  dif¬ 
ferent  Spirits,  or  Salts,  may  be  drawn  from 
it,  viz.  a  volatile  alcalious  Spirit  and  Salt, 
and  an  acid  Spirit  and  fix’d  Salt. 

To  purify  Sa\  Armoniack. 

Diffolve  it  in  afufficient  Quantity  of  Wa¬ 
ter,  filtrate  the  Dilfolution,  and  in  a  Glafs 
Veffel  either  evaporate  till  it  is  dry,  by  which 
you  will  have  a  pure  white  Salt,  or  evapo¬ 
rate  till  a  Pellicle  arifes  ;  and  fet  it  to  cry- 
ftallize  according  to  the  ufual  way.  You 
may  alfo  purify  Sal  Armoniack ,  by  Sublima¬ 
tion,  thus:  Take  Sal  Armoniack  in  Powder, 
Sea  Salt  decrepitated,  or  rather  Smiths 
Scales  ;  mix  them,  and  put  the  Mixture 
into  an  earthen  Cucurbit  ;  and  having  plac’d 
it  in  Sand,  fit  to  it  a  blind  Head;  give  a 
gentle  Fire  at  firft,  and  encreafe  it  by  little 
and  little,  until  you  can  fee  the  Sal  Armo¬ 
niack  rife  up  like  Meal,  and  ftick  to  the 
Head  and  uppermoft  Part  of  the  Cucurbit, 
and  continue  «he  Fire  till  nothing  more  will 
afeend  :  The  Veffel  being  cold,  gather  thefe 
Flowers  with  a  Feather,  and  keep  ’em  in  a 
Glafs  clofe  flopp’d.  They  are  only  Sal  Ar¬ 
moniack,  and  their  Virtues  the  fame  with  the 
former,  being  , given  only  to  one  Scruple*. 
Thus  purified  irom  Sea  Salt,  theFlowers  are 
white;  but  from  Iron-Scales  they  are  of  a 
yellowifh  Colour  ;  the  latter  being  much  the 
better,  and  more  fuccefsfu!  againli  Quar¬ 
tans  ;  and  both  of  them  are  very  powerful 
Agents  in  all  chymicat  Operations,  for  ex** 
trading  the  Sulphurs  of  Metals  and  Mine¬ 
rals,  both  by  the  Help  of  Sublimation,  and 
otherwife.  This  Sal  Armoniack  purify’d  Is 
alfo  us’d  outwardly  againli  Gangrenes,  and 
to  con  fume  fuperfluous  and  corrupted  Flefln 
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it  prevails  in  a  Gargarifm  againft  the  Quin- 
fey  and  Inflammation  of  the  Throat,  and  in 
a  Bath  it  gives  Relief  in  the  Gout,  efpecial- 
ly  if  Clothes  be  made  wet  therewith  and  ap¬ 
plied. 

Of  volatile  Sprit  of  Sal  Armoniack. 

Take  Sal  Armomack  and  Quicklime  in 
Powder,  fix  Ounces  of  the  firfl,  and  one 
Pound  of  the  latter;  mix  them  in  an  Iron 
Mortar;  add  three  or  four  Ounces  of  Wa¬ 
ter  of  Urine;  put  them  quickly  into  a  Re¬ 
tort,  the  half  whereof  is  empty  ;  fet  it  in  a 
Sand  Furnace,  with  a  very  large  Receiver, 
luting  the  jun&Ures  clofe  ;  begin  the  Diftil- 
iation  without  Fire  for  a  quarter  of  an 
Hour  ;  then  add  the  Fire,  increaflng  it  by 
little  and  little,  ’till  no  more  Spirits  come 
forth.  Take  off  the  Receiver,  and  imme¬ 
diately  turning  away  your  Nofe,  put  the 
Spirits  into  a  Glafs,  which  keep  clofe  ftop't 
for  Ufe,  you  will  have  four  Ounces  of  Spi¬ 
rit  or  better.  This  is  ftronger  than  that  made 
with  Tartar,  being  endow’d  with  the  fiery 
Particles  of  the  quick  Lime;  which  being 
mix’d  with  Spirit  of  Wine,  prevents  the  co¬ 
agulating;  whereas  that  made  with  Tartar 
will  caufe  a  Coagulum  upon  the  Spot.  This 
Spirit  prepared  either  Way,  corredis  and 
hinders  Putrefa&ion,  more  than  mo  ft  other 
things  in  the  World  ;  and  powerfully  re¬ 
fills  the  Poifon  or  Venom  of  the/  Plague  or 
Peftilence  ;  and  is  very  profitably  given  a- 
gafnft  all  putrid  Fevers.  The  volatile  Spirit 
and  Salt  are  more  fubtle  and  penetrating, 
and  of  a  kinder  Tafte  and  Smell  than  thofe 
which  have  been  extraded  out  of  plain 
"Urine,  becaufe  they  were  not  fermented 
and  depurated  by  common  Salt.  This  Spi- 
fit  is  good  in  all  hypochondriacal  Cafes,  Suf¬ 
focation  of  the  Womb,  £srV.  but  chiefly  a- 
gainft  Difeafes  of  the  Head  ;  as  Vertigo, 
Lethargy,  Epilepfy,  Deafnefs,  Palfy,  Trem¬ 
bling,  and  the  like.  In  a  word,  it  is  good 
In  all  Difeafes  proceeding  from  Corruption, 
or  Obftruélion  of  Humours. 

Of  the  and  Spirit ,  and  fix^d  Salt  of  Armo¬ 
mack, 

After  the  Spirit  is  drawn  off  with  Tartar, 
there  remains  at  the  bottom  of  the  Cucurbit 


feven  Ounces,  and  better,  of  a  white  fix’d 
Mafs,  from  which  you  may  diftil  an  acid 
Spirit,  as  you  do  Spirit  of  Salt;  for  indeed 
it  is  aKind  of  Spirit  of  Salt,  or  little  better  ; 
otherwife  you  may  diffolve  it  in  Water,  filtre 
and  cryflallize,  fo  will  you  have  a  very  good 
Salt  againft  intermitting  Fevers,  given  from 
ten  Grains  to  thirty.  This  is  as  agreeable  an 
Acid  as  any  we  have;  and  is  very  proper 
to  allay  the  Heat  of  Fevers,  to  provoke 
Urine,  and  flop  the  too  violent  Fermenta¬ 
tions  of  the  Blood.  There  is  another  way 
of  making  the  fix’d  Salt,  by  the  Means  of 
Egg-Shells,  or  quick  Lime,  which  they  re¬ 
duce  with  the  former  Mafs,  into  a  clear,  tran- 
fparent  Body,  like  Cryftal,  which  is  a  very 
good  Cauftick,  but  eafily  runs  to  Water  ; 
for  which  Reafon,  thofe  who  are  defirousto 
keep  it,  put  it  in  a  Glafs  Bottle  well  (top’d, 
fo  that  no  Air  can  enter.  This  fix’d  Sal  Ar- 
moniack  being  reduc’d  into  a  Liquor,  is 
what  fome  call,  tho’  improperly,  Oil  of  Sal 
Armoniack  ;  and  is  indeed  an  Oil  per  delicjui- 
nm,  which  feveral  Perfons  keep  for  the  Re- 
fufeitstion  of  Quick-Silver. 

Camelus ,  or  the  Camel ,  is  a  very 
tall  tradable  Beaft,  that  is  of  migh-  Lemery . 
ty  Service  to  all  the  People  of  Afia 
and  Africa.  His  Neck  is  long,  the  Body  very 
thick  and  broad,  having  a  Bunch  on  his  Back 9 
and  fometimes  two.  The  Tail  is  like  that 
of  an  Afs,  his  Buttocks  arefmall,  confider- 
ing  the  Bulk  of  his  Body,  and  the  Legs  very 
long.  The  Femalegoes  with  Young  eleven, 
and  fometimes  twelve  Months  ;  and  w7hen  the 
young  ones  arrive  at  an  Age  and  Size  fit  for 
Service,  they  load  them  with  Burdens  as  we 
do  Horfes  in  Europe.  But  as  this  Animal 
is  very  high,  fo  that  it  is  difficult  to  load 
them,  they  are  taught,  while  young,  to 
kneel  down  upon  their  Knees  to  receive  their 
Burdens;  and  this  is  the  Reafon  that  they 
become,  in  Time,  fo  callous  and  hard,  that 
they  have  fcarce  the  Senfe  of  Feeling  on 
that  Part. 

Thefe  Camels  are  the  ufefulleft  Creatures 
in  Africa.  The  Arabs  make  great  Advantages  of 
’em,  becaufe  they  will  live  hard,  and  endure 
both  Hunger  and  Thirft  with  much  Eafe? 
and  wTondenul  Patience.  Thefe  Beafts  are 
great  Lovers  of  Singing  and  other  Mufick  ; 
fo  that  thofe  who  travel  long  Journeys  with 
them,  fing  or  pipe  all  the  Way  to  make  them 
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go  the  faficr  and  more  chearfully.  There 
are  three  forts  of  them  ;  the  firfi,  or  largefl 
fized,  is  call’d  Ilugium  ;  the  fécond  more 
peculiar  to  Afia,  is  nam’d  Becheti\  and  the 
the  third  is  Dromas  five  Dromedarius ,  the 
Dromedary ,  which  the  Arabs  call  Raguahil  ; 
and  isafmall,  thin,  lean  Creature,  ia  refpecl 
of  the  others. 

All  the  Parts  of  the  Camel  yield  a  great 
deal  of  volatile  Salt  and  Oil  ;  the  Flefii  being 
eat,  provokes  to  Urine;  the  Greafe  or  Fat 
is  emollient,  fattening,  and  refolutive, 
proper  for  the  Piles  or  Hemorrhoids:  The 
Brain  being  dry’d  and  beat  to  Powder,  is 
good  for  the  Epilepfy.  The  Gall  mix’d  with 
Honey  is  reckon’d  proper  for  the  Quinfey  ; 
the  Milk  loofens  the  Belly,  procures  an  Ap¬ 
petite,  relieves  or  gives  Eafe  in  an  AJlhma. 
The  Blood  is  Paid  to  be  proper  to  inclineWo- 
men  to  conceive,  if  the  Region  of  the 
Womb  be  fomented  therewith  after  the  men- 
firual  Flux.  The  Urine  is  good  to  cleanfe 
the  Teeth,  and  make  Sal  Armrniack  of.  The 
Dung  is  vulnerary  and  deterfive,  and  the 
Milk  and  Flefh  good  to  eat,  fo  that  the  Arabs 
feed  upon  them. 

io.  Of  the  Bull,  &c. 

Pcmet.  ^pHE  Bull ,  Ox,  Ram  or  Wether 
1  are  Animals  fo  well  known  to 
all  the  World,  that  it  would  beufelefs  togivea 
Defcription  of  them.  There  is  fometimes 
found  in  the  Bladder  of  Oxen,  a  Stone  of  the 
Colour  and  Shape  of  the  Yolk  of  an  Egg,  that 
is  (oft,  and  of  diverfe  Crufis  like  theBezoar; 
for  which  Reafon  it  is  call’d  the  Ox  Bezoar, 
or  the  Gall-Stone,  which  if  good  ought  to  be 
high  colour’d  and  well  dry’d  ;  for  if  they  are 
purchas’d  when  taken  frefh  from  the  Animal, 
they  waff  confiderably  in  drying.  Sometimes 
this  Stone  is  fold  pretty  dear,  efpecially  if  it 
falls  into  the  Hands  of  Perfons  who  know 
its  Value.  The  greateft  Ufe  that  is  made  of 
it  is  for  painting  in  Miniature,  as  they  ufe 
Gamboge.  The  fame  Virtues  are  afcrib’d  to 
this  as  to  Rezoar.  But  as  this  Stone  is  to  be  met 
with  at  home,  it  makes  it  not  fo  much 
valued  as  Oriental  Bezoar.  We  like  wife, 
fometimes,  meet  with  a  Cartilage  in  the 
Heart  of  an  Ox ,  like  that  of  the  Stag,  to 
which  they  give  the  Name  of  the  Bone  in 
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the  Heart  of  the  Ox,  which  is  now  and  then 
us’d  in  Phyfick,  infiead  of  that  in  the  Stag’s 
Heart,  tho’very  improperly. 

By  the  burning  of  Beef  Bones,  there  is  a 
Black  made,  call’d  Bone  Black  ;  it  ought  to 
be  fine,  brittle,  fhining,  and  well  ground  ; 
its  Ufe  is  for  painting.  There  is  a  Glue  made 
of  the  Cartilages,  &c.  well  boil’d  in  Water, 
which  is  call  into  Moulds,  and  afterwards 
fpread  out  and  dry’d.  This  is  then  call’d  Bulls 
Glue,  or  firong  Glue,  of  which  they  make 
a  confiderable  Trade  in  France ,  efpecially  of 
that  made  in  England  ox  Flanders. 

The  firong  Englijh  Glue  ought  to  bechofe 
well  boil’d,  dry,  clear  and  tranfparent,  of  a 
reddifh  brown,  eafy  to  break  with  the  Fifi, 
not  gravelly  or  foul,  but  the  fmoothefi  and 
neatefi  that  can  be  had  ;  reje&ing  fuch  as 
when  it  is  melted  ftinks  much  ;  as  all  the 
firong  Glues  that  are  made  at  Paris ,  or  there- 
about  do,  which  are  lefs  valued  for  any  kinds 
of  Works,  than  that  which  is  brought  from 
England.  The  Flanders  Glue  ought  to  have 
the  fame  Qualities  with  the  former;  but  not 
being  fo  much  boil’d,  they  ufe  this  Glue  for 
Hat- making  ;  it  Erving  them  better  than 
that  of  England ,  as  well  as  to  paint  in  Wa¬ 
ter-Colours. 

The  Weft- India  Company  in  France  bring, 
efpecially  to  Rouen ,  a  great  Quantity  of  Ox 
Hides  from  Barbary ,  of  which  the  Merchants 
of  Rouen  make  a  confiderable  Bufinefs,  tho* 
at  Paris  they  fell  but  few.  The  greatefi; 
Share  comes  from  Senegal  with  the  Gum  and 
the  Gold  Duft.  As  the  Merchants  of  Rouen 
are  oblig’d  to  give  Credit  for  three  Years  to 
the  Tanners  :  If  by  Accident  any  Tanner 
comes  to  fail  or  die,  and  that  the  Succefior 
of  him  is  not  able  to  pay  for  his  Goods,  the 
Merchant  is  permitted  to  open  his  Tan-Pits, 
and  withdraw  his  Merchandize.  Befides 
thefe,  we  fell  Ox  Hides  from  Hungary.  The 
beft  are  the  whiteft,  and  the  true  Hungarian , 
becaufe  they  are  much  better  than  thofe  which 
are  made  in  France.  Likewife  Englijh  Calf» 
Skins,  and  others  without  Hair,  or  drefs’d, 
which  come  from  feveral  Parts,  as  well  as 
Flocks  and  Beafis  Hair.  Over  and  above  all 
thefe  we  trade  in  Beef-Suet,  or  Tallow,  that 
comes  from  Ireland ,  which  ought  to  be  new 
and  white. 

Bos ,  in  Englijh,  the  Bull,  Ox,  j 
or  Cow,  are  fluggifh,  horned  Beafts, 

which 
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which  chew  the  Cud,  and  cleave  the  Hoof  ; 
the  Horns  of  the  Bull  are  fhort,  of  the  Ox 
very  large.  It  is  a  Beaft  generally  known, 
yet  they  differ  much  in  their  Shape,  Size, 
Horns  and  Colour,  according  to  the  Variety 
of  Countries  where  they  are  brought  forth. 
They  yield  from  every  Parr  a  great  deal  of 
Oil  and  volatile  Salt.  The  Flefh  of  the  Bull 
is  coarfeand  tough  to  that  of  the  Ox.  The 
Cow’s  Flefh,  if  fat,  is  good  Meat  ;  but  if 
old  and  lean,  it  is  not  eatable.  The  young 
Bullock’s  Flefh  is  fine,  but  much  inferior 
to  the  Oxes.  Veal  is  a  pleafant  Meat,  eafy 
of  Digeftion,  loofens  the  Body,  and  heals 
the  Bowels  in  a  Bloody  Flux. 

The  Blood  drunk  warm  is  faid  to  cure  the 
Epilepfy  ;  befmear’d  upon  the  Skin  waim,  it 
lakes  away  all  Foulnefs  ;  and  is  alfo  good 
againft  the  Gout  and  other  Pains.  The  Fat 
is  emollient,  and  is  us’d  in  Balfams,  Oint¬ 
ments  and  Plaifters.  It  eafes  Pains  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  Cold  ;  cures  Kibes  and  Chil¬ 
blains,  and  heals  the  chapping  of  the  Hands, 
Lips,  Nipples,  Fundament  The  chy* 

mi  cal  Oil  is  good  again  ft  the  Gout,  Pallies, 
Nu  mbnefs,  Contractions  of  the  Nerves  and 
Mufcles,  Lamenefs,  &c.  The  Marrow  is 
of  the  fame  EfF  ,  but  much  finer.  The 
Horns  are alexipnarmack,  and  by  fome  call’d 
the  Engltjh  Bezoar ;  the  Powder  rafp’d  from 
the  Horn  much  exceeding  the  trueft  and  beft 
Oriental  Bezoar.  Moreover,  if  is  of  finguiar 
Ufe  in  the  Falling  Sicknefs,  Fits  of  the  Mo- 
ther,  Gonvulfions,  Palfies,  Lethargies,  &c. 
The  Hoofs  and  the  volatile  Salt  thereof  are 
Specifiers  for  all  the  Difeafes  the  Horns  are 
faid  to  be  good  againft. 

The  Gall  mix’d  with  the  Marrow  and  Fat 
of  a  Hen,  and  dropt  into  the  Ears,  eafes  their 
Pain.  That  of  a  Bull  is  Sharper  and  (Longer 
than  of  an  Ox  or  Cow  ;  and  mix’d  with 
Honey  is  a  good  Vulnerary,  and  cures  almoft 
all  Difeafes  of  the  Eyes,  if  curable.  There 
Is  no  better  Eye-Salve  than  it  is.  By  itfelf  it 
Is  a  good  Gollyry  againft  Blood-fhot,  Clouds, 
Films,  Haws,  or  Pearls  in  the  Eyes.  Mixt 
with  Myrrh  and  Aloes,  it  cures  Ulcers  of 
the  Yard  and  other  Parts,  together  with  the 
Piles.  Mixt  with  Nitre,  it  removes  Scurf 
and  Leprofy.  The  Dung  is  temperate,  dif- 
cuffive,  anodyne,  cTc.  fhe  Urine  drank 
cures  the  worft  Kind  of  Jaundice  and  Dropfie, 
fey  provoking  to  Urine  j  the  volatile  Salt  and 
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Spirit,  are  powerful  Openers  of  Obftrudt- 
ons.  T  hey  find  fometimes  in  the  Stomach 
of  an  Ox  or  Cow,  a  fort  of  large  Ball  like 
a  fmall  Apple,  of  a  round  Figure,  a  little 
flattifh,  having  ufually  towards  the  middle, 
a  round  Hole,  wherein  one  may  put  one’s  lit- 
île  Finger;  it  is  of  a  reddifb  grey  Colour. 
This  Ball  is  made  of  the  Hairs  which  the  Ox 
or  Cowlicks  off  her  felf,  and  which  in  Pro- 
cefs  of  Time  flick  one  upon  another  ’till 
they  are  colle&ed  into  a  Mafs.  It  is  rec¬ 
kon’d  proper  to  flop  the  Hemorrhoids  and 
other  Fluxes  :  The  Dofe  being  from  half  a 
Scruple  to  half  a  Dram,  powder’d  and  taken 
inwardly.  It  is  likewife  us’d  externally,  like 
Spunge,  to  deterge  and  dry  up  Wounds. 

There  is  another  Kind  of  this  Creature, 
call’d  a  Bifon,  which  is  but  a  wild  Cow, 
Bull  or  Os,  breeding  in  Scythia ,  Mufcovy , 
and  Scotland  ;  but  thole  in  Scotland  are 
white.  It  is  call’d  Vacca  Pœonica  in  Latin  ; 
in  Greek ,  Bifon*  They  differ  nothing  from 
the  common  Cow  or  Ox,  fave  that  their 
Mane  is  like  a  Lyons;  and  they  have  a 
Beard  under  their  Chin,  being  much  larger 
than  thofe  which  are  common  with  us  : 
Thofe  in  Scotland  are  of  a  lefftr  Kind,  and 
white,  where  they  were  once  in  vaft  Num¬ 
bers,  but  are  now  moftly  deftroy’d.  1  heir 
Flefh,  and  all  their  other  Parts,  were  equal 
in  Goodnefs  with  the  common  Sort  before 
treated  of. 

To  the  Bifon  we  will  add  the  Urns ,  call’d 
in  Englijh ,  the  Ure-Qx,  or  Coiu ,  but  un¬ 
known  to  the  Greeks.  Thefe  alio  are  a  kind 
of  wild  Oxen  or  Cows,  differing  little  or 
nothing  from  our  common  Ox  or  Bull,  fave 
in  their  Magnitude  or  Stature,  comii  g  i  ear 
to  the  Bignefs  of  an  Elephant  ;  when  grown 
up  it  is  a  wild  untameable  Creature,  nor  can 
it  be  made  fociable  like  ours,  unlefs  they  be 
taken  when  Calves,  and  brought  up  young. 
They  breed  in  the  Woods  or  Hercynia ,  in 
the  Pyrenean  Mountains,  in  Prujjia ,  &c. 
where  they  are  faid  to  be  fowild,  ciuel,  and 
untameable,  as  they  neither  fear  or  fpare 
Man  or  Bcaft.  Their  Largenefs  and  Strength 
is  incredible.  Their  Goodnefs  for  Food  and 
Virtue  of  their  Flefh,  Milk,  Hides,  Horns., 
and  other  Earn,  as  alfo  the  Flefh  of  their 
Calves,  differ  nothing  from  our  tame  ones, 
nor  is  their  Beef  any  ways  inferior  to  ours, 
but  is  only  of  a  larger  Kind. 
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Of  ANIMALS. 


iï.  Of  the  Ram  or  Sheep. 

Pomet.  ÇHeep  are  one  of  the  mod  necef- 
O  fary  Animals  for  the  Ufe  of 
Mankind,  and  therefore  bred  in  mod  Na¬ 
tions  of  the  World,  tho’  the  Difference  of 
Climate  makes  fome  Difference  in  their  Co¬ 
lour  and  Shape.  The  Sheep  in  Greece^  are 
lefs  than  the  Sheep  of  Ægypt,  and  the  Oves 
Pyrrhic ce  were  like  Boves,  by  reafon  of  their 
exceeding  Largenefs,  their  Name  being  de¬ 
riv’d  from  Pyrrhus  their  Mader.  The  Sheep 
of  Chios  are  very  fmall,  and  the  Rams  of 
India  not  much  bigger  than  our  Lambs.  In 
Spain  their  bed  Sheep  have  black  Fleeces, 
and  ail  their  Sheep  bear  exceeding  fine  Wool. 
Near  the  Alps  they  are  grey,  or  Honey-co- 
lour’d.  In  AJia,  Beetle  a,  and  Er y  three  a,  red  like 
Foxes.  At  Camtjium  they  are  yellow,  or  Lion 
Tawny  :  And  fo  alfo  at  Tarentum.  In  IJlria 
and  Liburnia  the  Sheep  bear  Wool  fo  coarfe, 
that  it  may  rather  be  accounted  Hair  than 
Wool.  The  Sheep  of  Apulia  gave  the 
Name  to  Lana  Italien  for  excellent  Wool  ; 
yet  it  was  fhort  and  coarfe,  good  for  nothing 
but  to  make  Garments  to  i  ide  in,  and  to  wear 
in  rainy  Weather.  The  French  Sheep  are 
not  of  the  bed  Kind,  but-  the  Flemmijh  have 
a  fine,  foft,  curled  Wool  ;  fo  alfo  have  the 
Sheep  of  Mih turn ,  Attica  ,  and  Gadilonea , 
reaching  to  America .  Thofe  in  Pontus  and 
Cappadocia  coarfer.  In  Scotland  the  Sheep 
bear  good  Wool  ;  but  that  of  the  Englijh . 
Sheep  excels,  in  Softnefs  and  Finenefs,  all 
other  Wool  in  the  World,  except  the  Spanijh 
Wool  ;  and  yet  the  Spaniards  had  the  Sheep, 
which  bears  that  fuperfine  Wool  find  from. 
England.  In  /Ethiopia  the  Sheep  bear  no 
Wool  at  all,  but  Hair  like  Camels  Hair.  In 
Gortynis  the  Sheep  are  red,  and  have  foTir 
Horns.  In  fome  Part  cf  India  both  Sheep 
and  Goats  are  as  big  as  Afifes,  and  bring 
four  Lambs  at  a  Time,  never  lefs  than  three. 
The  Arabian  Sheep  are  in  Size,  Figure  and 
Colour,  like  the  Englijh  Sheep;  but  there  are 
two  Sorts  amongd  them  that  are  didinguifh’d 
by  the  Length  and  Breadth  of  their  Tails, 
being  fo  extravagant  both  ways,  that  the 
Sheep  cannot  move  from  one  Place  to  ano¬ 
ther  without  Affidance. 

Befides  the  common  Sort  of  Sheep,  there 


are  two  Kinds  of  wild  Sheep,  the  Mufmoft 
and  the  Subur,  The  Muj'mon  is  not-  unlike  a 
common  Sheep;  except  in  its  Wool,  which 
feems  to  be  rather  (he  Hair  of  a  Goat,  being 
the  fame  which  the  Ancients  call’d  OveslJm >- 
bric  a ,  t  h  e  Umbrian  Sheep .  So  me  w  i  I  ]  h  a  v  e  t  h  i  s 
to  be  a  Kind  of  wild  Goat,  which  it  does 
not  fo  much  referable,  for  it  wants  the  Goat’s 
Beard,  and  its  Horns  are  abfolutely  like 
Rams  Horns.  They  are  bred  in  CorJtcay  Sar¬ 
dinia  and  Spain ;  and  are  laid  to  begot  be¬ 
tween  a  Ram  and  a  She  Goat,  as  the  Ciny - 
ms  is  between  an  He  Goat  and  a  Ewe.  The 
Form  of  the  Mufmon  is  much  like  a  Ram  ; 
his  Horns  grow  from  his  Head  like  a  Ram’s, 
and  bend  backwards  nlmoft  to  his  Ears  ;  it  is 
exceeding  fwifr  of  Foot,  not  much  inferior 
to  the  fw.ifted  Brad  The  Skins  of  them  are 
fo  thick,  that  in  the  Place  where  they  are 
bred,  they  are  us’d  for  Bread- Plates.  Thofe 
Sheep  live  on  (he  Mountains,  and  are  ad¬ 
mirable  Meat,  but  are  fcarcely  found  any 
where  now,  but  in  Sardinia. 

The  Sub  us  is  a  Kind  of  wild,  or  rather 
Water  Sheep,  of  an  amphibious  Nature, 
living  both  on  the  Land,  and  in  the  Water; 
he  eats  Fifh,  which  flock  about  him  in  great 
Abundance,  but  tarries  no  longer  in  the  Wa¬ 
ter  than  ’till  his  Belly  is  fall.  This  Sheep  is 
of  a  bright  yellow  Colour,  like  thofe  of  Crete, 
but  its  Wool  is  not  fo  rough.  It  has  two  large 
Horns  upon  its  Forehead,  fwims  well,  and 
is  very  greedy  after  Blood.  This  much  of 
the  wild  Kind,  and  fuch  as  are  not  common  ; 
we  dial l  now  return  to  thofe  that  are  fo. 

The  Sheep  is  the  miidefland  mod  inoffen- 
five  of  all  the  Creatures  upon  Earth,  of 
which  there  is  no  Part  but  what  L  profitable 
and  ufeful  to  Mankind  :  The  Fldh,  Blood, 
and  Milk  are  for  Food  ;  the  Skin  and  Woo! 
both  together,  and  a  part  for  Cloathing: 
The  Bones  for  making  of  Teds  or  Coppels 
to  melt  Gold  in;  the  Guts  for  Indruments 
of  Mufick  and  Bow-Strings;  the  Horns  and 
Hoofs  for  Trumpets,  and  other  little  Toys, 
befides  their  phyfical  Ufe,  and  the  Dung  for 
manuring  of  Land.  Their  Fiefli  is  the  uni- 
verfal  Food  of  Europe;  and  in  fome  Coun¬ 
tries  they  make  Butter  and  Cheefe  of  their 
Milk.  As  to  their  Wool,  they  are  very  pro¬ 
fitable  in  all  Nations,  being  fhorn  in  thecold 
Countries  once  a  Year  ;  but  in  the  hotter 
Countries  twice  a  Year,  In  fome  Places 
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they  are  never  (horn  ;  but  according  to  the 
old  Cuttom,  they  pull  the  Wool  from  the 
Sheep’s  Back,  whence  the  Name  Vellus,  a 
Fleece,  is  fuppos’d  to  come  à  Veliendo ,  from 
pulling. 

Having  thus  far  given  a  Defcription  of  this 
Anima!,  l  fhall  now  proceed  to  fhew  its  me¬ 
dicinal  Ufes.  From  the  Horns  is  drawn  a 
volatile  Oil,  Spirit  and  Salt;  any  of  which 
are  efficacious  again!!  Difeafes  of  the  Head, 
Brain  and  Nerves;  as  Epileptics,  hy Ber leal 
Fits,  Vapours,  Çÿc.  from  the  Hoofs  and  U- 
rine  you  may  extradl  the  fame  Preparations. 
The  Dung  is  a  prevalent  Medicine  again!!  the 
Jaundice,  Dropfy,  Colick,  Pleurify,  Spleen, 
Stone,  Gravel,  Scurvy,  &c.  taken  either  in 
Powder,  Tinfihire  or  Decodlion.  The  Dung 
made  into  a  Cataplafm  with  Camphire,  Sal 
Armoniack,  and  a  little  Wine,  opens,  di~ 
gefts,  attenuates,  and  eafes  Pain.  It  is  ex¬ 
cellent  in  Abfceffes  about  the  Ears  and  other 
Emun£!ories,  Swellings  in  Womens  Breads, 
Pain  of  the  Spleen  and  Gout. 

The  Skin,  befides  its  Ufes  for  Leather, 
Parchment,  Size,  &c,  has  feme  medicinal 
Ufes  of  confiderable  Moment.  A  Lamb- 
Skin  newly  taken  off  and  applied  hot,  is  an 
admirable  thing  to  give  Eafe  in  Pain,  (Leng¬ 
then  any  weak  Part,  and  cure  a  Bruife  new¬ 
ly  taken.  So  a  ftrong  Broth  made  cf  it  in 
Claret,  by  bathing  in  it  as  hot  as  can  be 
endured,  will  affwage  Tumours,  ftrengrhen 
weak  Joints  and  Limbs,  and  rellore  a  Wad¬ 
ing  of  the  Parts,  from  an  Atrophy  or  Con- 
fumption  ;  and  fome  fay  it  is  powerful  enough 
to  remove  a  Diabetes. 

The  Tallow  and  Cawl  ferves  for  making 
Balfams,  Ointments,  and  Emplaiflers,  and 
the  Marrow  is  good  again!!  the  Colick, 
Gripings  of  the  Guts  and  Exulcerations  of 
the  fame.  The  Qejipus  is  only  the  Sweat  of 
the  Sheep  condenfed  upon  the  Wool,  and 
making  it  greafy.  It  is  emollient,  difeutient 
and  anodyne,  being ufeful  again!!  Contufions, 
Strains  and  Weaknefs  of  the  Joints  and 
Limbs.  The  Guts  being  cleans’d,  dry’dand 
twitted,  ferve  for  Strings  to  Bows  and  Inttru- 
ments  of  Mufick.  A  Jelly  made  of  Sheeps 
Feet,  is  prevalent  in  Confumptions,  Fluxes 
of  the  Bowels,  Exulcerations,  and  the  like. 

There  is  a  great  Trade  carry’d  on  through¬ 
out  the  World  with  Wool  ;  and  among!!  the 
reft,  PerjianiVool  is  in  greatVogue.  Thebe!! 
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of  which  is  the  foftett,  and  lead  full  of  long 
Hairs  ;  but  Spanifh  IVool  is  reckon’d  the 
fine!!  and  more  faleable  Commodity;  of 
which  there  are  theie  feveral  Sorts  that  are 
efteem’d  the  mott  preferable.  Vigognia  and 
Segovia  Wool  the  fine!!  fort,  the  final!  Segovia 
and  Segewen  Segovia  of  Caflille ,  &c.  The 
ordinary  fort  of  Navarre  and  Aragon  ;  the 
fine!!  white  Wool  of  Sevil,  Malaga ,  and 
Portugal.  Befides  thefe,  there  are  the  Ger¬ 
man  IVool s  of  Roftock,  Stralfund ,  and  Am  lam , 
Newmark,  14 'ey  darker ,  Stetin ,  Thoorn,  Dant - 
zick ,  PruJJia ,  Lunenburg ,  Bremen .  The 
Wool  that  is  produced  in  Berry ,  and  the  ad¬ 
jacent  Parts  of  France ,  is  the  longett,  and 
generally  the  coarfett  in  Europe. 

il.  Of  the  Harr,  or  Deer, 

TH  E  Deer  is  an  Animal  fo  well  pQmett 
known  every  where,  that  it 
would  be  needlefs  to  give  a  Defcription  of 
him.  I  fhall  only  inform  you  that  there  are 
three  Kinds  underttoodby  this  general  Word 
Deer ,  viz.  Firfl ,  The  Hart  and  Hind,  which 
are  called  in  England ,  the  Red  Deer . 
idly,  The  Fallow-  Deer  ;  and  %dly,  The  Roe- 
Buck  and  Doe.  All  which  are  Animals  of  ve¬ 
ry  long  Lives,  as  may  be  feen  by  a  Stag  s 
Head  kept  at  the  Cattle  of  Amboife ,  of  a 
prodigious  Length,  which  tettifies  the  ex- 
cream  Age  of  the  Creature  that  bore  if. 
Some  French  Hittorians  relate,  that  Charles 
the  Sixth  kill’d  a  Deer  in  the  Pore!!  of  Sends  % 
which  had  a  golden  Collar  about  his  Neck, 
wherein  were  engraved  thefe  Words,  Hoc 
Ccefar  me  donavit  ;  Cæfar  gave  me  this.  This 
anfwers  to  a  Story  that  pattes  in  England \ 
where  it  is  reported,  that  King  James  the 
Fj^ft,  in  hunting,  took  a  Hart  with  a  Col¬ 
lar,  having  an  Infcription  with  Julius  CyfaFs 
Name  thereon.  But  as  to  the  Longevity  of 
thefe  Creatures,  ancient  Authors  have  been 
abundantly  more  profufe  in  their  Allowances 
than  the  Moderns;  for  it  is  affirm’d  by  iome 
of  the  former,  as  a  pofitive  Truth,  that  Aga- 
thocles ,  King  of  Sicily,  hunting  in  Calabria , 
took  a  Hart  w’ith  a  Collar  upon  him,  on 
which  was  written  Diomedes  Dtanæ,  which 
was  fuppos’d  to  be  done  before  the  Siege  of 
Troy ,  which  was  a  thoufand  Years  before  his 
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The  red  and  fallow  Deer  are  generally 
found  in  all  Countries  of  Europe,  and  feveral 
Parts  of  Afia,  Africa ,  and  America,  in  Parks, 
Woods  or  Forefts,  feeding  upon  Grafs,  Hay, 
Herbs,  and  Leaves  of  Shrubs  and  Trees.  The 
Roebuck  is  bred  chiefly  in  America,  Syria ,  A- 
rabia,  Greece,  and  feveral  Parts  of  Africa , 
in  Lycia ,  Italy,  Spain ,  the  Alps ,  and  Ger¬ 
many.  It  is  obfervable,  that  the  Lycian  Roes 
never  go  over  the  Syrian  Mountains;  yet 
their  Delight  is  wholly  among  Hills  and 
Rocks. 

As  to  the  medicinal  Ufes  of  the  Parts  of 
thefe  Animals,  they  are  in  the  main  one  and 
the  fame;  and  therefore  in  treating  of  them, 
we  (hall  do  it  generally  for  all  at  once.  The 
Horns  are  the  principal  Parts  in  Ufe,  where¬ 
of  there  are  many  Remedies  prepar’d  ;  as  the 
Rafpings,  the  calcin’d  Powder,  the  Jelly  of 
Harts-horn,  theOil,  Spirit  and  volatile  Salt  ; 
all  or  mo  ft  of  which  are  great  Cordials,  and 
good  again!}  fainting  and  fwooning  Fits, 
Heart-burnings,  Convulfions,  Falling-fick- 
nefs,  hyfterical  Fits,  &c.  provoke  Sweat, 
flop  Fluxes,  kill  Worms,  and  comfort  both 
the  Heart  and  Brain  The  Hoofs  have  the 
fame  Virtues  with  the  Horns,  but  are  much 
more  powerful  Cephalicks  ;  the  Spirit,  or 
volatile  Salt,  or  Oil,  being  excellent  in  Epi- 
lepfies,  and  Fits  of  the  Mother.  The  Bone, 
or  rather  Cartilage,  that  is  found  in  the 
Heart  of  an  old  Deer,  is  faid  to  be  cordial, 
and  is  brought  into  the  Confe&ion  of  Hya¬ 
cinth.  It  revives  the  Spirits,  expels  Melan¬ 
choly,  and  helps  the  Palpitation  of  the  Heart. 
This  Bone  is  fuppos’d  to  be  the  Effeél  of  a 
Polypus. 

The  Bones  of  this  Creature,  diflill’d  in  a 
Retort,  yield  a  volatile  Spirit,  Salt  and  Oil, 
but  neither  fo  tine,  or  fo  much  in  Quantity 
as  arifes  from  the  Horn.  The  Fat  or  Suet  is 
equal  to  the  bed  Emollient.  It  lénifiés  and 
foftens  Cal  loll  ties.  Contrarions,  fchirrous 
and  cancerous  Subfiances.  The  Marrow 
being  purified,  and  prepared  for  keeping,  has 
the  fame  Virtues,  and  may  be  ufed  the  fame 
Way.  The  Powder  or  Filings  of  the  Pizzle, 
given  in  Wine,  is  diuretick,  and  very  good 
again!}  Colick  and  Dyfentery  :  Some  have  af¬ 
firm’d  it  provokes  to  Venery.  The  Skin  or 
Hide  of  the  Hart,  Hind,  Buck  or  Doe,  are 
of  great  Ufe,  when  drefs’d,  for  Garments, 
Gloves,  Stockings,  Bags,  Shoes,  Boots,  and 
Vol.  II. 
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other  Things  ;  and  the  Stones  that  are  fome- 
times  met  with  in  the  Stomach,  or  Gall- 
Bladder,  are  fomething  like  Bezoar,  both 
in  Figure  and  Virtue,  but  not  altoge¬ 
ther  fo  powerful,  and  nothing  near  fo  much 
valued. 

Cervus ,  or  the  Deer ,  is  a  large 
four-footed  Animal,  with  Horns, 
that  is  very  lively,  fprightly,  and  agile,  li¬ 
ving  along  time,  and  bearing  a  great  Branch 
of  Horns,  that  ferve  him  for  his  Defence, 
and  drop  off  in  the  Spring  time,  inftead  of 
which  new  Ones  put  forth  The  Female, 
Hind  or  Doe,  is  call’d  Cerva  in  Latin  ;  the 
young  One  Hinnulus ,  or  the  Fawn.  The 
whole  abounds  with  abundance  of  volatile 
Salt  and  Oil.  The  Velvet  Horns  are  fo  foft, 
during  the  firft  Month,  that  they  may  eafily 
be  beat  off  ;  and  being  made  into  a  Jelly,  are 
us’d  to  haften  the  Birth.  The  Rafpings  of 
Harts-horn  are  proper  for  Ptilans,  Jelly,  csrV. 
The  Bone  found  in  the  Heart  of  a  Stag  is 
fometimes  half  as  long  as  the  little  Finger, 
broad  as  the  Nail,  flat  and  thin,  ufually  tri¬ 
angular  and  white.  Chufe  the  lead  rather 
than  the  biggefi,  becaufe  the  Bone  in  an  OTs 
Heart  is  often  impos’d  upon  you  for  that*. 
It  is  almofl  cartilaginous  when  taken  out  of 
the  Animal,  but  hardens  into  a  bony  Sub¬ 
fiance  afterwards.  The  Bone  in  the  Deer's 
Heel  is  proper  in  the  Bloody  Flux,  being  gi¬ 
ven  in  Powder  to  a  Dram.  The  Marrow  is 
yellowifh,  inclining  to  white,  and  may  be 
us’d  externally  in  Rheumatifms,  Sciatica's ,  c ÿ c. 
The  Suet  is  likewife  profitable  for  the  fame 
Ends,  being  emollient,  (Lengthening  to  the 
Nerves,  and  refolutive. 


13.  Of  the  Goat. 

THE  Goat  is  an  Animal  univer- 

fally  known  in  France ,  Italy ,  Pomet, 
Cyprus,  Candia,  and  other  Parts. 

The  chief  Commodity  we  fell  which  comes 
from  thefe  Goats,  is  a  kind  of  Fat  or  Greafe 
which  is  found  flicking  to  the  Beards  of  thefe 
Animals,  efpecially  fuch  of ’em  as  feed  upon 
nothing  but  the  Leaves  of  a  certain  Shrub, 
very  common  in  the  hot  Countries,  which 
the  Botanifls  call  Ciftus  Ledum,  or  that  Kind 
of  it  which  produces  the  Labdanum .  The 
Leaves  are  long  and  narrow,  rough,  very 
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gluey,  of  a  dark  green,  that  continues  all 
the  Year. 

The  Inhabitants  of  the  Country  gather 
this  Greafe  with  wooden  Indruments,  like 
Combs,  and  then  make  it  up,  being  com¬ 
monly  full  of  Hair  and  other  Filth,  into  a 
Mafs,  or  Cakes  of  different  Size  and  Weight, 
which  is  what  is  call’d  Labdanum ,  or  Lauda¬ 
num,  that  is  natural,  or  in  the  Beard  ;  but 
fince  the  Iflanders  underflood  that  there  was 
a  fweet  pleafant  Smell  in  this  greafy  Matter, 
and  that  when  it  was  well  purified,  it  would 
be  confiderably  valued,  they  have  taken  care 
îo  melt  it,  and  flrain  it  thro’  Clothes,  as 
well  to  take  out  the  Drofs,  as  to  give  it  a 
more  fragrant  Smell.  Having  thus  refined  it, 
they  wrap  it  up  in  fine  thin  Bladders,  as  we 
have  it  brought  us,  and  to  which  we  give 
give  the  Name  of  Liquid  Labdanum ,  or  Black 
Balfam .  This  Fat,  thus  prepared,  is  much 
us’d  in  England  ;  as  for  what  is  us’d  in 
France  it  is  fcarce  worth  fpeaking  of  ;  the 
Perfumers  being  the  only  People  that  deal  in 
it,  either  becaufe  of  its  Dear  nefs,  or  becaufe 
it  is  but  little  known.  The  word  of  the 
liquid  Labdanum  is  melted  into  Rolls,  which 
they  twifi  as  they  do  Wax-Candles,  and  this 
they  call  Twifted  Labdanum. 

Chufe  the  bearded  Labdanum ,  the  mod  fra¬ 
grant  and  cleaned  you  can  get.  The  liquid 
Kind  ought  to  be  of  a  folid  Confidence,  of  a 
fine  Jet  Black,  fweet  and  pleafant  to  the 
Smell,  inclining  to  that  of  Ambergrife ,  which 
has  given  occafion  to  fome  Merchants  to  fell 
liquid  Labdanum  for  black  Ambergrife.  As 
to  the  twided  fort,  it  ought  to  be  reje&ed, 
ns  being  full  of  nothing  but  Dirt  and  Sand. 
Befides  thefe  different  forts  of  Labdanum , 
we  have  prepared  Goat’s  Blood,  which  is 
us’d  in  Medicine  ;  and  that  it  may  be  en¬ 
dow’d  with  the  excellent  Qualities,  which 
the  Antients  attributed  to  it,  the  Bead  mud 
be  fed  for  fome  time  with  aromancal  Herbs, 
and  fuch  as  are  proper  to  break  the  Stone, 
and  mud  not  be  above  four  or  five  Years  old. 
Having  cut  its  Throat,  you  are  to  referve 
only  the  middle  or  fécond  Blood,  rejecting 
what  comes  one  fird  and  lad.  This  you  are 
to  put  into  an  earthen  VefTel  cover’d  with  a 
clean  Cloth,  to  hinder  Dud  or  Dirt  from 
tailing  into  if,  and  then  expofe  it  to  the  Sun, 
or  fet  it  in  the  Shade  to  dry;  and  when  it  is 
well  dried,  it  ought  to  be  put  into  a  Glafs 
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Phial  to  keep  it  for  Ufe.  They  ufually  pre¬ 
pare  the  Blood  of  a  Goat  in  the  Month  of 
July,  becaufe  then  the  Herbs  on  which  they 
feed  are  fuppos’d  to  have  their  full  Yir.Mes. 
Pan  Helmont  affirms,  that  if  you  hang  the 
Goat  by  the  Horns,  and  bending  the  hind  Feet 
to  the  Sides  of  his  Head  ;  in  this  Podurt  caufe 
his  Tedicles  to  be  cur  out,  and  dry  the  Blood 
that  runs  from  the  Wound,  it  will  become 
as  hard  as  Glafs,  and  difficult  to  be  beat  into 
Powder,  and  quite  different  from  that  taken 
from  the  Throat.  He  moreover  afferts,  that 
one  Dram  of  this  taken  will  infallibly  eafe 
and  cure  the  Pleurify  without  Blood-  letting. 

We  bring  from  Auvergne  near  Lyons ,  and 
Kevers ,  a  great  deal  of  Goats  Suet  ;  it  being 
not  only  of  fomefmall  Ufe  in  Phyfick,  efpe- 
cially  that  of  the  He- Goat,  but  is  alfo  us’d 
to  many  different  Purpofes.  It  ought  to  be 
dry,  of  a  clear  white  within  and  without  ; 
and  take  care  it  be  not  mix’d  with  Mutton 
Suet,  which  is  not  eafy  to  didinguifh,  there¬ 
fore  do  not  deal  with  Merchants  you  cannot 
trud.  As  to  the  Skin,  it  is  of  vad  Ufe,  as 
to  carry  Wine,  Oil,  Turpentine,  and  other 
Liquors  in.  The  Eajlem  People  ufe  the 
Skins  of  thefe  Creatures  for  little  Boats  to 
crofs  a  River  with,  and  to  cart  y  their  Goods 
upon  the  Euphrates ,  and  other  Rivers  in  the 
Eaft  Indies. 

Befides  thefe  Ufes,  the  People  of  the  Le¬ 
vant  drefs  thefe  Goat-Skins,  and  dye  ’em  of 
a  red  Colour,  by  the  help  of  Stick' Lac,  and 
other  Drugs,  and  then  it  becomes  what  we 
call  Turkey- Leather,  and  have  fuch  conii- 
derable  Trade  in,  becaufe  of  the  great  Ufe 
made  of  it  in  France  upon  feveral  Occafions. 
The  true  Turkey- Leather  fhould  be  of  a 
beautiful  fcarlet  Colour,  and  a  fine  Grain. 
We  make  this  Kind  of  Leather  at  Marseilles 
and  Paris  ;  bin  it  is  not  of  fo  good  a  Colour, 
and  will  not  lad  fo  long.  As  to  the  black 
Leather,  the  bed  comes  from  Barbary ,  in 
that  it  is  of  a  finer  Black,  and  better  Grain. 

1  hey  make  this  alfo  at  Roüen ,  of  what  they 
call  green  or  raw'  Skins;  hut  it  is  neither  fo 
good  nor  fo  beautiful  as  thole  made  in  Barbary. 

14.  Of  the  Wild  Goat. 

np  H  E  w  ild  Goat  is  an  Animal  lit-  p 
JL  tie  known  in  France ,  and  very  °'"f" 
common  in  Switzerland  ;  upon  which  A  c¬ 
count' 
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count  I  thought  it  would  npt  be  amifs  to  re¬ 
late  what  Father  Belon  of  Mans  has  writ  of 
it.  44  Wolves  will  not  live  in  the  I  fie  of 
41  Crete  ;  for  which  Reafon  they  leave  all 
44  their  Cattle  in  the  open  Paftures  without 
44  Fear,  and  efpecially  their  Sheep  and  Lambs. 
tc  When  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Country  take 
44  the  Kids  of  the  wild  Goats ,  of  which 
44  there  are  great  Plenty,  they  bring  them 
44  up  with  the  domeftick  Goats,  and  fo  they 
44  become  the  Property  of  thofe  who  tame 
44  them  ;  but  the  wild  ones  are  theirs  who 
44  can  take  or  kill  them.  They  do  not  ex- 
44  ceed  the  common  Goat  in  Bulk,  but  they 
44  have  no  lefs  Flelh  upon  ’em  than  a  large 
44  Deer,  and  they  are  cover’d  with  the  fame 
44  fort  of  Flair,  fhort  and  thick,  not  like 
44  the  Goats*  We  have  feme  of  them  alfo 
44  on  our  Mountains,  and  efpecially  on  Pre- 
44  cipices  that  are  difficult  of  Accel's;  and 
44  one  wou’d  wonder  to  fee  fuch  a  little  Ani- 
44  mal  carry  fuch  a  Weight  of  Horns  on  his 
44  Head.  There  are  two  forts  of  thefe 
44  Goats ,  as  I  have  made  appear  from  the 
44  different  Horns  brought  from  Cyprus  and 
44  Crete,  which  I  prefented  to  M.  Le  Bailly 
44  of  Lyons.  There  are  fome  Peafants  on  the 
44  Tops  of  the  higheff  Mountains  of  Crete, 
44  thar  are  fuch  Archers,  efpecially  about 
44  the  Mountains  of  Sphachia  and  Madara , 
44  that  can  wound  them  with  their  Arrows 
44  five  and  twenty  Paces  diffant  :  And  in  or- 
44  der  to  come  at  them,  they  take  the  She- 
44  Goats  which  they  have  tam’d,  and  brought 
44  up  from  young  ones,  and  tie  them  in  tome 
44  Pa/ fag e  of  t he  Mountains  where  the  He- 
44  Goats  ufe  to  go  and  lie  in  wait  on  the  con- 
44  trary  Side  to  the  Wind,  for  fear  the  wild 
44  Goat,  who  is  fo  exquilite  of  Smell,  as  to 
44  feent  you  a  hundred  Paces,  ffrould  di (cover 
44  them  1  he  Male  finding  the  She  Goat  on 
44  the  Way,  (fops,  and  then  the  Peafant 
44  draws  his  Bow  ;  and  if  by  chance  he 
44  wounds  him  but  ffightly,  or  that  the  Ar- 
44  row  flicks  in  his  Body,  he  knows  how  to 
44  cure  himfelf  ;  for  he  runs  to  the  Dittany , 
44  which  is  an  Herb  that  grows  upon  the 
44  Rocks  in  Crete ,  and  broufes  upon  it,  by 
44  which  means  he  heals  himfelf.  ”  The 
Switzers  hunt  thefe  Animals  both  for  Eating 
and  for  their  Blood,  which  they  prepare  as 
aforefaid,  and  ufe  for  diffolving  the  Stone, 
for  as  much  as  it  has  greater  Virtue  than 
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the  Blood  of  the  common  Goat  ;  efpecially 
when  they  feed  on  Saxifrage,  or  other 
Herbs  of  like  Qualities. 

Caper  vel  Capra ,  Hircus  vel 
Hirca ,  the  He  or  She  Goat  are  both  Lemery . 
the  tame  and  the  wild,  one  or  o- 
ther  of  which  are  Inhabitants  of  mo  ft  Parts 
of  the  World  ;  befides  which  are  the  Rock 
Goat,  the  Oryx ,  or  the  African  wild  Goat . 
But  I  ftiall  confine  my  felf  here  to  the  wild 
and  tame  Goat ,  that  feed  upon  barren  Moun¬ 
tains,  and  wafte  Places,  and  eat  aîmoft  all 
forts  of  green  things  whatfoever  ;  fo  that 
they  live  and  grow  fat  upon  what  any  other 
living  Creature  would  be  ftarv’d  with.  Their 
Increafe  is  prodigious  ;  for  they  fometimes 
bring  forth  four,  and  fometimes  five  at  a 
time  ;  and  the  Ewe  Kinds  will  have  young 
ones  before  they  are  a  Year  old.  The  Pro¬ 
fit  of  keeping  Goats ,  which  is  only  proper 
for  barren  and  hilly  Countries,  beiides  the 
Advantage  of  keeping  the  Family,  arifes  from 
their  Hides  and  Tallow  ;  their  Hides  being 
the  fame  Skins  which  in  Turkey  they  make 
Turkey  Leather  of  ;  and  in  'Spam,  Spanijh 
Leather,  and  Cordivant ,  fo  call’d  from  Cor - 
duba.  Thefe  Skins  are  fo  valuable,  that  in 
fome  Countries  they  go  in  Tale  for  Money, 
as  the  Cocoa  Nuts  do  in  others. 

Of  what  Ufe  the  Leather  is,  daily  Obfer- 
vation  proves  to  us.  Of  the  belt  tann’d  Lea- 
ther,  which  is  the  Turkey  and  Spanijh ,  are 
made  Covers  for  Chairs,  alio  Shoes  and 
Boots  lor  the  Gentry  and  better  fort  of  Peo¬ 
ple  ;  of  Cordivant  and  Kid  Skins  are  made 
valt  Numbers  of  Gloves  of  all  forts  ;  of 
the  Velium  may  be  made  Covers  for  Books, 
Drum  Heads,  Deeds,  Maps,  Books,  and 
other  Writings.  This  is  the  belt  fort  of 
Leather  foruniverfal  Ufe,  both  for  Strength, 
Subftance  and  Goodnefs,  next  to  Neats 
Leather.  The  Horns  and  Hoofs  of  thefe 
Creatures  abound  with  a  great  deal  of  vola¬ 
tile  Salr,  Oil  and  Spirit,  which  are  equally 
ufeful  with  the  Preparation  from Harts-horn* 
The  Powder  of  the  dried  Pellicles  is  boafted 
by  fome  to  be  no  ways  inferior  to  Caftor; 
and  being  given  to  a  Dram,  cures  Fits  of  the 
Mother  to  a  Miracle.  A  volatile  Oil  drawn 
from  the  Brain  of  the  Goat,  and  well  recti¬ 
fied,  is  compar’d  with  Goddard's  Drops ,  that 
made  fuch  a  Noife  in  the  Reign  of  King 
Charles  the  Second,  and  may  very  likely  an- 
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fwer  as  well,  fince  that  Medicine  was  no 
more  than  an  exalted  volatile  Oil,  as  this  is, 
and  fo  may  be  rank’d  in  the  fame  Oafs, 

if.  Of  the  Shamoy,  or  Rock  Goat. 

Pomet.  T  TPON  our  Mountains,  and  ef- 

pecially  on  the  Pyrenees ,  we 
meet  with  a  kind  of  wild  Goat ,  call’d,  the 
Shamoy  or  Rock  Goat.  There  is  a  great  Trade 
carried  on  with  thefe  Skins,  by  which  they 
convey  Oil,  Wine,  and  other  Liquids,  out 
of  the  mountainous  Countries,  and  of  which 
they  make  feveral  other  Ufes  ;  for  thefe 
Shamoy  Skins,  being  drefs’d,  are  converted 
Into  Gloves,  Stockings,  Drawers,  Breeches, 
Wafie-coats,  Petticoats,  Caps,  &c,  becaufe 
they  may  be  wafh’d  as  Linen  is,  and  be  dyed 
Into  what  curious  Colour  you  pleafe  ;  as 
Orange,  Lemon,  Buff^  Black,  Green,  Red, 
Blue,  or  the  like. 

This  Shamoy  is  a  very  wild  Animal,  that 
is  not  to  be  met  withal,  but  on  the  very 
Heights  of  the  Rocks  and  Mountains  ;  for 
which  reafon  the  Latins  call  him  Rupicapra , 
or  the  Rock  Goat ,  and  he  mo  ft  1  y  feeds  upon 
the  Herb  we  call  Leopard's  Bane .  Sometimes 
we  find  in  the  Bladder  of  thefe  Animals  a 
Stone  of  different  Colours  and  Sixes,  which 
is  call’d  German  Bezoar,  becaufe  the  Germans 
efieem  this  not  inferior  in  Virtue  to  the  Ori¬ 
ental  Bezoar. 

The  Shamoy  is  of  the  Sixe  of  the  common 
Goat  :  His  Horns  are  fmall,  black,  bent 
forwards,  and  very  fharp  ;  the  Tail  not  a- 
bove  three  Inches  long.  They  have  large 
Eyes,  and  never  fiep  but  on  the  Tips  of 
their  Toes.  They  are  coated  like  a  Faun,  and 
have  a  Streak  running  all  along  theBack. 

Rupicapra ,  or  the  Rock  Goat ,  is 
Lemery*  a  wild  Goat,  no  bigger  than  the 
common  Kind,  which  frequents 
theRocks  and  high  Hills;  as  the  Alps ,  Pyre¬ 
nees,  &c.  The  Horns  of  this  Animal  are 
odly  turn’d,  for  they  rife  upright  firfi,  and 
then  wind  forward  like  a  Hook.  They  feed 
upon  the  Plants  that  grow  on  the  Sands  and 
Tops  of  the  Rocks;  the  Chief  of  which  is 
the  Doronicum  Romanum.  The  Male  is  call’d, 
in  Latin ,  Dama ,  being  a  very  fhy  and  timo¬ 
rous  Creature.  Both  the  He  and  She  afford 
abundance  of  volatile  Salt  and  Oil.  The 


Liver  is  proper  to  flop  Fluxes  of  the  Belly  ; 
their  Blood  allays  Vertigoes.  The  Fat  is  ex¬ 
cellent  for  Ulcers  of  the  Lungs  and  Phthi- 
ficks,  being  taken  in  Milk.  The  Gall  dries 
up,  and  wafies  away  Films  and  Catarads  in 
the  Eyes. 

1 6.  Of  the  Shagreen. 

Chagrin  in  th t  French,  or  what  is 

call’d  Shagreen  in  Englijh,  is  the  Pomet, 
Skin  of  an  Animal  very  common  in 
Turkey  and  Poland ,  which  the  Turks  and 
Poles  make  life  of  to  carry  their  Baggage, 
as  in  other  Parts  they  do  Mules,  Horfes,£ÿr. 
When  this  Animal  is  dead,  they  take  the  hin¬ 
der  Part  of  his  Skin,  and  hang  it  in  the  Air, 
after  having  Brewed  it,  when  raw,  with 
Muflard-Seed.  They  leave’em  thus  expos’d 
to  the  Weather  feveral  Days,  then  take  ’em 
in,  and  tan  them,  and  when  they  are  drefs’d, 
export  them.  This  Skin  is  very  hard  when 
dry,  and  foft  when  Beep’d  in  Water.  It  is 
pretended,  and  I  have  been  affured,  that  that 
which  makes  this  Skin  fo  hard,  is  becaufe 
this  Animal  fits  down  and  refis  upon  his  But¬ 
tocks.  They  bring  two  forts  of  Shagreen 
from  Turkey  ;  to  wit,  the  grey,  or  afh- co¬ 
lour’d,  which  is  the  befi,  and  the  white  or 
faked  Shagreen. 

Chufe  your  Shagreen  Skins  of  right  Turkey , 
or  Constantinople,  as  being  much  better  than 
thofe  of  Algier  and  Tripoli.  1  here  come 
fomelikewife  from  Poland,  which  you  ought 
not  to  meddle  with,  becaufe  they  are  too 
dry,  and  will  not  take  in  the  Alum  when 
they  come  to  be  dy’d.  Likewife  chufe  the 
largefi,  fairefi,  and  evenefi  Skins,  with  a 
little  round  Grain  well  form’d,  with  as  few 
Places  altogether  fmooth  as  poffible  ;  thofe 
of  a  large  and  uneven  Grain  being  ltfs  fale- 
able,  tho’  no  lefs  fit  for  Ufe.  The  Ufe  of 
this  Shagreen  is  very  univerfal  for  all  forts  of 
Pocket  Utenfils,  Watch  Cafes,  travelling 
Furniture,  and  the  like.  They  may  dye  thefe 
Skins  of  what  Colour  they  pleafe  ;  but  the 
mofi  common  are  black,  green,  and  red. 
The  mofi beautiful  and  dearefi  is  the  red  Co¬ 
lour,  becaufe  of  the  Vermilion  and  Carmine 
with  which  it  is  dyed.  You  may  know  the 
true  Shagreen  from  the  Spanijh  Leather  made 
into  Shagreen ,  becaufe  the  laii  i$.  neither  fo 
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rough  nor  fo  hard;  but  will  wear  fmooth, 
which  the  True  will  not. 

Befides  the  feveral  Parts  of  Quadrupeds  al¬ 
ready  defcrib’d,  we  fell  Bears  Greafe  and 
Tailow,  which  are  brought  from  the  Moun¬ 
tains  O’f  Switzerland ,  Savoy,  and  Canada  : 
The  Greafe,  if  it  be  good,  ought  to  be  frefh, 
or  new  melted,  g  eyifh,  gluey,  and  of  a 
drong  ill  Smell,  of  a  middle  Confidence, 
that  is  to  fay,  betwixt  hard  and  foft  ;  and 
meddle  not  with  that  which  is  white  and 
hard,  being  mix’d  with  Suet.  This  Fat,  or 
Greafe,  is  a  fovereign  Remedy  for  curing 
cold  rheumatick  Humours.  It  is  alfo  much 
valued  for  eafing  Pains  of  the  Gout,  by  rub¬ 
bing  the  afflicted  Part,  and  to  make  the 
Hdr  grow;  it  being  efteem’d  admirable  a- 
gaind  Baldnefs,  efpeci.illy  when  incorporated 
with  Bees  in  Powder  and  Nut  Oil.  As  for 
the  Bears  Tallow,  there  is  but  very  little  of 
it  brought  into  France,  it  being  little  ufed, 
and  that  only  by  thofe  who  will  not  come  up 
to  the  Price  of  the  Greafe. 

We  tell  likewife  the  Greafe  of  the  Badger, 
as  very  fovereign  in  nephritick  Cafes,  and 
fciatica  Pains.  So  we  have  alfo  Pencils  made 
of  the  Badger’s  Hair  for  the  Painter’s  Ufe. 
This  Creature  is  about  as  big  as  a  Fox,  but 
ihorterand  thicker  ;  the  Skin  is  hard,  rough, 
and  has  rugged  hardi  Hair  upon  it,  of  an 
intermingled  grided  Colour,  fometimes 
whiter,  fometimes  blacker;  the  Back  almod 
black,  the  Belly  almod  white,  theTeethvery 
diarp,  the  fail  fhort  and  hairy,  of  different 
Colours,  long  fnouted,  has  fhort  Legs  before, 
yet  fliorter  behind,  little  Ears,  fmall  Eyes,fharp 
Claws,  and  is  a  Bead  commonly  very  fat,  and 
of  a  drong  (linking  Smell  ;  the  whole  Length 
of  him,  from  the  Snout  to  the  Tip  of  the 
Tail,  is  n  >t  above  two  Foot  and  a  half. 

The  Lher  and  Bowels  of  the  Wolf  dry ’d, 
are  recommended  for  the  Cure  of  all  Dif- 
eafes  arifing  from  the  Liver  and  Bowels,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  Colick.  We  alfo  fell  the  Greafe 
and  dried  Lungs  of  the  Fox .  The  lad  are 
edeem’d  excellent  againd  Coughs,  Adhma’s, 
Phthificks,  Wheefings,  Hoarfnefs,  Shortnefs 
of  Breathing,  and  all  other  Difeafes  of  the 
Lungs.  The  Greafe  is  admirable  for  the 
Ear- Ach,  and  to  rub  the  Limbs  offuch  Per- 
fons  as  are  fubjtdt  to  Convulfions,  Pallies, 
Tremblings,  and  Weaknefs  in  any  Part. 
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There  are  the  Cods  of  a  little  Creature 
brought  us,  call’d,  in  the  American  Idands,  a 
Musk  Rat ,  becaufe  of  its  Refemblance  to  our 
common  Rats,  except  that  the  Wejl -Indian 
are  much  larger.  They  fell  thefe  Cods  for 
Musk  Cads ,  to  People  that  do  not  under- 
dand  them  ;  but  it  is  an  ealie  Matter  to  find 
it  out,  fince  thefe  are  no  longer  or  thicker 
than  a  Child’s  little  Finger.  The  Musk  Rats , 
according  to  Father  Du  Tartre ,  have  the 
fame  Shape  with  ours,  but  are  fo  much  big¬ 
ger,  that  one  will  out-weigh  four  of  ours  : 
The  Hair  upon  the  Belly  is  white,  and  that 
on  the  Back,  black  ;  they  fmell  fo  drong  of 
Musk,  that  they  perfume  all  the  Air  about 
them,  as  they  go.  The  Inhabitants  of  Mar* 
tinigo  eat  them  ;  but  they  are  forc’d,  after 
they  have  skin’d  them,  to  leave  them  one 
Night  in  the  Air,  and  then  throw  away  the 
fird  Water  they  are  boil’d  in,  to  take  off  the 
too  (trong  Scent  of  the  Musk.  Thefe  Rats 
are  natural  to  the  Idand  ;  and  they  had  none 
of  the  common  Kind,  ’till  of  late  that  they 
were  brought  thither  by  the  Ships  that  trade 
there. 

1 7.  Of  the  Oftrich. 

HE  Oftrich  is  a  Bird  that  has 
fhort  Wings,  and  is  much  valu-  Pome#» 
ed  for  its  Feathers  ;  which  ferve  as 
Ornaments  for  Hats,  Caps,  Beds,  and  Ca¬ 
nopies  of  State.  The  Oftriches  are  taken  in 
Africa ,  and  are  very  common  in  Peru<  where 
they  march  in  Flocks  like  Cattle  :  The  Na¬ 
tives  eat  their  Flefh,  and  their  Eggs  are  good 
Meat,  tho’  hard  of  Digeffion  :  This  is  the 
larged  of  all  Birds,  being  feven  Foot  high, 
and  fometimes  more.  His  Head  is  fmall,  de- 
prefs’d,  or  flat  crown’d,  and  almoft  like  a 
Goofe’s;  the  Bill  is  comprefs’d,  and  being 
compar’d  to  the  Body  very  fmall,  of  a  trian¬ 
gular  Figure,  Horn  Colour,  and  black  Tip, 
great  Eyes,  with  a  Hazel-colour’d  Iris  ;  the 
Head  and  Neck,  almod  as  far  as  the  Bread, 
are  bare  of  Feathers,  as  alfo  the  Thighs  ; 
the  Head  and  Neck  cover’d  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  Down,  or  thin  fet  Hairs  :  The  Sides 
under  the  Wings  and  Thighs  are  abfolutely 
bare  ;  the  Wings  are  fmall,  and  altogether 
ufelefs  for  flying,  defign’d  only  to  affid  the 
Bird  in  running.  The  Feathers  of  the  Back,, 
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in  the  Cock,  are  coal  black  ;  »n  the  Hen 
only  duskv,  and  To  foft  that  they  refemblea 
Kind  of  Wool  ;  the  Wing-Feathers  beneath, 
are  of  the  fame  Colour  with  thofe  in  the 
Back  ;  but  above,  in  their  upper  Part,  they  are 
purely  white:  The  Tail  is  thick,  bufhy  and 
round,  not  as  in  other  Birds,  fpread  out  in 
Breadth.  The  Feathers  in  the  Cock  being 
whitifh,  in  the  Hen  duskifh.  Its  Neck  and 
Legs  are  very  long  ;  it  wants  the  back  Toes, 
and  has  but  two  others;  the  one  Toe  is  five 
Inches  and  a  half,  and  the  other  eight  Inches 
long,  cover’d  with  great  difi jointed  annula¬ 
ry  Scales.  It  lays  very  large  Eggs,  as  big  as 
a  Ball  of  four  or  five  Inches  Diameter,  and 
that  has  Meat  enough  in  it  to  ferve  lev  en  or 
eight  People,  contain’d  in  a  hard  (Long  Shell, 
which  they  cover  in  the  Sands,  and  forfake, 
never  taking  any  more  Care  of  them,  but 
leave  them  to  be  hatch’d  by  the  Heat  of  the 
Sun. 

They  have  diffe&ed  fever  al  Oftriches  in 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  ;  the  large  ft  where¬ 
of  was  feven  Foot  and  an  half  high  from 
the  Ground  to  the  Top  of  his  Head.  The 
Eye  is  oval  like  a  Man’s,  having  large  Eye¬ 
brows;  and  the  upper  Eye-lid  is  moveable 
contrary  to  the  Generality  of  Birds,  with  an 
Eye  lid  within,  asagreat  many  Brutes  have; 
the  Bill  is  fhort  and  pointed  ;  the  Tongue  is 
Email  and  adhering,  as  that  of  Fifhes  ;  the 
Thighs  large,  fiefhy,  and  without  Feathers, 
cover’d  with  a  white  Skin,  a  little  reddifh. 
The  Legs  are  cover’d  with  great  Scales;  the 
Feet  cleft,  having  only  two  Toes,  with 
large  Claws.  The  Oftrich  carries  the  Quill 
exactly  in  the  Middle  of  the  Feather,  upon 
which  Account  the  /Egyptians  reprefemed  Ju- 
ftice  by  it.  When  we  come  to  examine  the 
Infide  of  this  Creature,  we  meet  with  five 
Diaphragms  or  Partitions,  which  divide  the 
Trunk  into  five  Parts;  four  of  which  are 
placed  ftraight  up  and  down;  and  a  fifth  is  fi- 
tuated  a-crofs,  or  thwart  theVentricles,  which 
was  found  full  of  Herbs,  Flay,  Barley, 
Beans,  Bones  and  Stones,  whereof  he  had 
one  of  the  Biguefs  of  a  Hen’s  Egg.  They 
found  in  one  feventy  Pieces  of  Money;  the 
mo  ft  Part  of  which  was  wafted  and  gone, 
perhaps  by  their  mutual  Attrition,  one  againft 
the  other,  rather  than  by  Corrofion.  For 
it  is  obfervable,  that  the  Oftriches  fw'allow 
Iron  for  the  fame  End  that  Birds  do  Pebbles 
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and  Gravel,  tohelp  ’em  to  grind  tbeitFood, 
and  not  to  nourifh’em,  or  to  digeft  it,  as  the 
Ancients  believed. 

The  iiefh  is  fat,  and  faid  to  caufe  an  Appe¬ 
tite,  and  reftore  in  Confumptions.  7Te  Ven¬ 
tricle,  or  Skin  of  the  Stomach,  (Lengthens 
and  aftills  digeftion.  The  Fat  is  hotter  than 
Goofe  Greale,  and  may  be  us’d  with  great 
Advantage  to  diftblve  hard  Swellings,  relax 
contracted  Nerves,  and  eafe  Pain.  Befides 
the  African  Oftrich ,  already  defcrib’d,  there 
are  three  other  forts,  to  wit,  the  American , 
the  Emeu,  or  CaJJ'owary,  and  the  Dode. 

The  American  Oftrich  is  fomewhat  îefs 
than  the  former.  Their  Legs  are  long,  and 
they  have  three  Toes  on  each  Foot,  one  of 
which  (lands  backwards.  Its  Head  is  like 
that  of  a  Goofe,  the  Neck  twenty  four  In¬ 
ches  long,  which  they  carry  bended  like  a 
Swan  or  Stork:  the  Bill  is  comprefs’d,  or 
flat,  but  not  very  broad,  two  Inches  and  a 
half  long,  the  Wings  fin  all,  and  not  fit  for 
flying,  which  they  onlÿaflift  themfelves  with¬ 
al  in  Running,  which  they  do  with  that 
Speed,  that  a  Grey- Hound  can  fcarcely  over¬ 
take  them.  The  whoie  Body  is  cover’d  with 
grey  Feathers,  which  are  longer  and  more 
beautiful  on  the  Back.  Its  Tail  is  like  that 
of  the  former,  bur  ftretch’d  forth  longways. 
It  feeds  on  Fruit  and  Flefh,  but  will  fwallow 
any  thing  you  offer  it.  The  Flefh  is  rec¬ 
kon’d  among  the  Spaniards  as  good  Food. 

The  Emeu ,  or  Cajftowary  Oftrich ,  has  a 
horny  Crown  on  the  Top  of  its  Head,  near 
three  Inches  high,  of  a  dusky  yellow  Co¬ 
lour,  which  is  reported  to  fall  off' at  moult¬ 
ing  Time,  and  to  grow  again  with  the  new 
Feathers.  The  Head  and  Neck  are  bare,  or 
only  cover’d  with  a  hairy  Down  ;  the  Skin 
being  of  a  purplifh  blue  Colour.  In  the  fore 
Part  of  the  Neck  hang  dowm  two  membra¬ 
nous  Wattles,  or  Lobes  of  Flefh,  two  Inches 
long,  of  a  Vermilion  Red  ;  as  is  alfo  the 
lower  Part  of  the  Back  fide  of  the  Neck  : 
Its  Bill  is  of  a  moderate  Thicknefs,  and 
ftraight,  and  four  or  five  Inches  in  Length  ; 
the  Neck  is  about  thirteen  Inches  long  ;  the 
Length  of  its  Body,  from  Bread  to  Rump, 
three  Foot,  the  Breadth  two  Foot  over  ; 
the  Thighs,  with  the  Legs  to  the  Feet,  is 
17  Inches  long  ;  the  Legs  are  thick  and 
(Long,  and  almoft  five  Inches  about,  cover’d 
as  it  were  with  broad  Scales.  It  has  thick 
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hard  Feet,  divided  into  three  thick  Toes,  all 
(landing  forwards,  and  wanting  a  back  Toe, 
having  very  great  Claws,  almolt  two  In¬ 
ches  long.  It  hasfome  Rudiments  of  Wings, 
confiding  only  of  five  naked  Shafts  of  Fea¬ 
thers,  fomewhat  like  Porcupines  Quills,  which 
commonly  lie  hid  under  the  Feathers,  co¬ 
vering  the  Sides,  but  it  has  no  Tail  ;  the 
Feathers  covering  the  whole  Body  are  all 
doubie  ;  two  coming  out  of  the  fame  Pipe 
or  Stem,  the  upper  fomewhat  the  thicker, 
or  gr  offer,  the  lower  the  finer  and  more  de¬ 
licate.  It  is  faid  to  want  a  Tongue,  becaufe 
the  Tongue  cleaves  to  the  Mouth  as  in  Fifhes. 
It  feeds  upon  Fruits,  Flefli,  Bread,  Hens- 
Eggs,  Oranges,  and  almoft  any  thing  that  is 
offer’d  it  Its  Eggs  are  great  and  fair;  one 
being  meafur’d  length-ways  was  fifteen  In¬ 
ches,  and  crofs-ways  twelve  Inches,  or 
more  ;  of  a  greenifh  afh  Colour,  thick  fet 
with  final  1  Protuberances  of  a  deep  green. 

The  Dode ,  call’d  Gallus  Gallinaceus ,  is  faid 
to  be  of  a  middle  Size,  between  an  Oftrich 
and  a  Turkey ,  agreeing  much  with  the  African 
Oftrich ,  if  you  confider  its  Rump,  Wings 
and  Feathers;  but  in  Regard  of  the  Short- 
nefs  of  its  Legs,  it  looks  like  a  Pigmey  a- 
mong  them.  It  has  a  great  Head  cover’d 
with  a  Membrane,  refembling  a  Hood,  great 
black  Eyes,  prominent  fat  Neck,  a  Bill  ex¬ 
traordinary  long  and  ftrong,  not  flat  and 
broad,  but  thick  and  of  a  blueifh  white, 
(harp  pointed  and  crooked.  Its  Body  is  fat 
and  round,  cover’d  with  foft  grey  Feathers, 
much  like  an  Oftrich' s  ;  on  each  Side,  inftead 
of  hard  Wings,’  Feathers,  or  Quills,  it  has 
final  1  foft- feather’d  Wings,  of  a  yellowifli 
a(h  Colour;  and  for  a  Tail,  it  has  five  fmall 
curl’d  Feathers  of  the  fame  Colour.  It  has 
yellow  Legs,  being  about  four  Inches  in 
Compafs,  and  fomethrng  more  than  four 
Inches  in  Length,  cover’d  with  thick  Scales, 
It  has  three  fore  Toes,  and  one  back  Toe, 
near  an  Inch  and  an  half  long,  and  its  Claw 
above  an  Inch  in  Length.  It  is  a  flow-paced 
ffupid  Bird,  and  eaiily  taken.  The  Fldh, 
efpecially  of  the  Bread,  is  fat,  efculent,  and 
has  fo  much  of  it,  that  three  or  four  of  them 
will  fometimes  be  enough  for  a  hundred 
Men  ;  but  it  is  commonly  faired,  and  flored 
up  for  Sea  Provisions.  It  fwallows  Stones, 
and  fuch  like  hard  Sublhnces,  which  (hows 
k  to  be  of  the.  Oftrich  Kind. 


1 8.  Of  the  Eagle. 

THE  Eagle  is  a  large  Bird  of 

Prey,  and  the  fiercefi  and  Pomet . 
flrongelt  of  that- Kind,  being  fcarce 
diflinguifhable  from  the  Hawk,  but  only  in 
Bignefs,  or  from  the  Tuhure ,  but  by  its  long, 
black,  crooked  Bill  ;  brfides  which  its  Legs 
are  yellow,  cover’d  with  Scales.  "Phis  Bird 
is  very  well  known  in  almoflallthe  Parts  of 
Europe,  as  well  as  other  Parts  of  the  World, 
of  which  there  are  feveral  forts  ;  as  the 
golden  Eagle ,  the  black  Eagle,  the  white 
tail’d  Eagle ,  the  Braftlian  Eagle ,  the  Sea 
Eagle ,  and  the  Huit  urine. 

The  Flefh  is  hard,  fibrous,  and  not  fit  for 
Meat  or  Phyfick.  T’he  Brain  is  faid  to  cure 
the  Epilepfy,  the  Tellicles  to  procure  Luff, 
and  the  Gal  1  is  the  (Irongellof  all  Galls,  and 
helps  all  the  Difeafes  of  the  Eyes  whatfoever  ; 
as  Clouds,  Mills,  Films,  Pearls,  Blood- (hot, 
Ulcers,  &c.  The  Fume  of  the  Dung  is 
faid  to  bring  forth  the  Fœtus,  and  outwardly 
applied,  ripens  Tumours  and  Apoftems. 
The  Eagle  is  a  very  falacious  Bird,  yet  lives 
to  a  very  great  Age.  But  of  all  the  Parts  of 
this  Bird,  there  is  nothing  fold  in  the  Shops, 
but  a  Kind  of  Stone  that  is  found  at  the  En¬ 
trance  of  the  Holes  where  the  Eagles  build 
their  Nells  to  preferve  their  Young  from 
Lightnings,  and  other  Injuries  of  the  Wea¬ 
ther.  This  Stone  is  brought  us  by  the  Pil¬ 
grims  of  St.  James's  in  Galicia.  The  Eagle 
Stones,  moll  elleem’d,  are  thofe  which  are 
fiat,  blackifh,  and  that  rattle  well;  that  is 
to  fay,  which  make  a  Noife  when  fhak’d  at 
your  Ear,  which  can  proceed  from  nothing 
elfe  but  fome  little  Stone  contain’d  within  it» 
Great  Virtues  are  affign’d  to  this  Stone,  efpe¬ 
cially  to  procure  eafy  and  fafe  Labour,  and 
to  prevent  Mifcarriages.  Some  write,  that 
the  Eagle  hunts  for  this  Stone  to  the  very  In¬ 
dies,  in  order  to  hatch,  or  bring  forth  their 
young  ones. 


ip.  Of  the  Vulture. 


Pomet, 


and  has  fo  quick  a  Scent,  that  it  will  fmell 
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dead  Carcafs  many  Miles.  Many  are  of 
Opinion  that  he  differs  not  in  Kind  from  the 
Eagle,  but  only  in  fome  other  Chara&eri- 
flicks,  as  that  the  Head  and  Neck  of  the 
Vulture  are  for  the  mo  ft  Part  bare  of  Fea¬ 
thers,  and  are  only  cover’d  with  a  fhort  white 
Down  ;  that  a  little  under  their  Throats 
they  have  about  a  Hand’s  Breath  cover’d 
rather  with  Hairs,  like  thofe  of  a  Calf,  than 
Feathers  :  That  the  Craw  hangs  down  like 
a  Bag  before  the  Stomach  or  Bread  ;  that 
the  Bill  being  ftraight  for  two  Inches,  does 
then  grow  crooked.  That  among  all  rapa¬ 
cious  Birds,  none  fly  together  in  Flocks  but 
the  Vultures .  And  laftly,  That  the  Infldes  of 
the  Wings  are  cover’d  with  a  foft  Fleece  of 
Down,  which  is  proper  only  to  th t  Vulture. 

There  are  feveral  Kinds  of  Vultures  de- 
fcrib’d  by  Authors,  as  the  A fh  colour’d,  the 
Black,  the  Chefnut,  the  Hare  Vulture ,  the 
Golden,  the  White,  the  Brafilian ,  and  the 
Vulturine  Eagle.  The  two  fir  ft  differ  in 
nothing  but  their  Colour.  The  Chefnut-co- 
lour’d  is  lefs  than  an  Eagle,  having  the  whole 
Plumage  of  its  Body  of  the  Chefnut  Colour  ; 
the  Feathers  of  the  Crown  are  very  fhort, 
If  compar’d  to  Eagles,  which  is  the  Reafon 
fome  have  thought  them  bald.  The  Hare 
Vulture  is  fo  call’d,  from  its  preying  upon 
Hares.  This  is  inferior  in  Magnitude,  and 
has  not  a  Bread  fo  refulgent  as  the  golden 
Vulture ,  which  has  many  things  in  common 
with  the  golden  Eagle,  but  is  every  Way, 
or  in  all  its  Parts  greater.  The  Brafiltan 
Eagle  is  a  rapacious  Bird,  of  the  Bignefs  of 
aKite,  having  a  long  Tail,  and  Wings  longer 
than  it.  The  whole  Plumage  of  the  Body  is 
black,  with  a  little  Tawny  here  and  there 
mix’d.  It  is  headed  almoft  like  a  Turkey 
having  a  wrinkled  Skin,  its  Bill  is  long, 
hook’d  at  the  End,  and  (harp  ;  in  the  middle 
whereof  is  one  large  Hole  for  the  Noftrils, 
tranfverfly  fituate  ;  Eyes  almoft  of  a  Ruby 
Colour,  with  a  round  black  Pupil.  ItsFlefh 
ftinks  like  Carrion,  for  it  feeds  chiefly  upon 
dead  Carcaffes,  is  ill  look’d,  always  lean, 
and  never  fatisfied. 

The  Vulturine  Eagle ,  tho’  call’d  fo  by  the 
Naturalifts,  has  nothing  of  the  Eagle  in  him; 
for  its  Shape  is  unufual  ;  the  Bill  is  ftraight 
almoft  towards  the  Middle,  and  towards  the 
Point  bent  into  a  remarkable  Hook,  after 
the  Manner  of  Vultures ,  white  towards  the 
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Head,  the  reft  of  it  black,  the  lower  Chap 
wholly  white.  The  Iris  of  the  Eye  is  not  fo 
fiery  as  in  Eagles,  but  whitifh,  and  the  Pupilla 
black  ;  the  whole  Head  whitilh  or  grey  ;  the 
Neck  half  way  from  the  Head  almoft  bald, 
fet  with  a  few  white  Feathers,  and  fome 
fmall  ones,  like  rough  curl’d  Hairs,  higher 
than  the  reft  of  the  Piumage,  as  if  they  were 
fine  long  Bridles;  on  the  Back  as  it  were  a 
Kind  of  Flood,  reaching  to  the  middle  there¬ 
of,  and  ending  in  a  fliarp  Peak,  refembling  a 
Triangle.  The  Colour  of  the  whole  Plu¬ 
mage  of  a  dark  Chefnut,  inclining  to  black. 
The  Fat  is  the  only  thing  belonging  to  the 
Vulture  Kind  that  is  fold  in  the  Shops,  and 
us’d  to  anoint  withal  in  Palfies  and  other 
nervous  Cafes. 

20.  Of  the  Frigat. 

HE  Frigat  is  a  Bird  which  the 
Indians  call  fo,  becaufe  of  the  Pomet . 
Swiftnefs  of  its  Flight  The  Body 
of  this  Bird  is  no  bigger  than  a  Pullet’s,  but 
its  Stomach  is  very  fleftiy.  All  the  Feathers  of 
the  Males  are  as  black  as  Ravens.  The  Neck 
is  pretty  long,  the  Head  fmall,  with  two 
great  black  Eyes,  and  the  Sight  more  pierce- 
ing  than  theEagle’s.  The  Bill  is  likewife  pret¬ 
ty  thick,  and  altogether  black,  about  fix  or 
feven  Inches  long,  and  ftraight  to  the  End, 
where  the  upper  Beak  is  crook’d  like  a 
Hook  :  The  Claws  are  very  fhort,  being  di¬ 
vided  into  two,  as  the  Vulture's ,  but  are  en¬ 
tirely  black.  The  Wings  are  fo  prodigioufly 
great,  that  it  is  feven  or  eight  Foot  from  the 
Extremity  of  one  Wing  to  the  other,  and 
that  not  without  Reafon,  fince  his  Wings  are 
fometimes  employ’d  to  carry  him  above  three 
hundred  Leagues  from  Land.  It  is  with  a 
great  deal  of  Trouble  that  this  Bird  can 
raife  himfelf  upon  the  Branches,  but  when 
he  has  once  taken  his  Flight,  he  keeps  his 
Wings  extended  almbft  without  any  Motion 
or  Fatigue.  If  fometimes  the  Weight  of 
the  Rain,  or  the  Impetuofity  of  the  Winds 
force  him,  he  mounts  above  the  Clouds,  and 
foars  beyond  Sight  in  the  middle  Region  of 
the  Air;  and  when  he  is  at  the  higheft,  he 
does  not  forget  w  here  about  he  is,  but  re¬ 
members  the  Place  where  the  Dorado ,  or 
Gold-Fifh,  gives  Chafe  to  the  flying  Fife, 
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and  then  he  throws  himfeif  down  like  Light¬ 
ning;  notfo  as  to  (Like  upon  the  Water,  for 
then  it  would  be  difficult  for  him  to  rife 
again  ;  but  when  he  comes  within  twelve  or 
fourteen  Paces,  he  makes  a  large  Turn,  and 
lowering  himfelf  as  it  were  infenfibly,  ’till 
he  comes  to  skim  the  Waters  where  the 
Chace  is  given  ;  in  palling  he  takes  the  little 
Filh  in  its  Flight  along  the  Water,  either 
with  his  Bill  or  his  Talons,  and  fometimes 
both  together. 

The  Male  carries  a  great  red  Comb,  like 
that  of  the  Cock  ,  not  upon  his  Head,  but 
under  the  Throat;  and  this  Comb  does  not 
appear  butin  the  old  ones.  The  Females  have 
none,  but  they  have  Feathers  that  are 
whiter,  efpecially  under  the  Belly.  As  the 
Herons  in  Europe  have  Hern-fhaws,  which 
are  certain  remote  Corners  of  Woods  to 
which  they  retire,  as  Places  of  Refuge, 
where  they  meer,  rood,  preferve  themfelves 
and  multiply;  fo  thefe  Birds,  for  a  long 
Time,  made  a  little  I  (land,  near  Guadaloupa , 
their  Habitation  ;  in  like  Manner  as  the 
Rooks  have  a  Rookery,  where  all  of  that 
Species  thereabout  come  to  rood  at  Nights, 
and  build  their  Neds  in  the  proper  Seafon. 
This  little  Idand  was  call’d  the  Ifle.  of  Fri- 
gats ,  and  bears  the  Name  to  this  Day,  tho’ 
the  Birds  have  left  the  Place  ;  for  in  the 
Years  1643  and  1644,  feveral  People  chas’d 
them  fo  feverely,  that  they  were  forc’d  to  a- 
bandon  the  Ifle. 

The  Reverend  Father  du  Tertre,  apofloli- 
cal  Miffionary  in  the  Antilles ,  mov’d  by  the 
large  Commendations  given  to  the  Oil  drawn 
from  thefe  Creatures,  by  Means  of  two  or 
three  People,  took  more  than  one  hundred 
of ’em  in  lefs  than  two  Hours  Time.  They 
furpriz’d  the  large  ones  upon  the  Bran¬ 
ches,  or  in  their  Neds  ;  and  as  they  rife 
with  a  great  deal  of  Trouble  to  take  Wing, 
it  was  an  eafy  Matter  to  beat  them  down 
with  long  Sticks.  There  was  not  one  of 
thofe,  fays  this  Author,  that  flew  away,  but 
what  was  fick  at  the  going  off  ;  fo  that  they 
vomited  two  or  three  Fiftnapiece  as  big  as 
Herrings,  half  waded  :  He  believes  they 
difcharg’d  themfelves  in  order  to  fly  away 
with  the  more  Eafe.  The  Oil  or  Fat  of 
thefe  Creatures  is  a  fovereign  Remedy  for 
Sciatica  Pains,  and  for  all  others,  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  a  cold  Caufe  ;  it  is  held  in 
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great  Efleem  throughout  all  the  Indies ,  as^i 
precious  Medicine.  C 

zi.  Of  the  Nefts  of  certain  Birds. 

HE  Neds  which  the  People  of 
Siam  have  brought  into  France  Pomes , 
for  many  Years,  are  nothing  but  the 
Excrement  of  certain  Birds  call’d  King's 
Ftjhers ,  which  the  French  call  Alcyon ,  and 
the  Latins,  Alcedo  and  Avis  Pofideoms ,  which 
are  very  common  in  France ,  efpecially  in  Nor¬ 
mandy .  Thefe  Birds  frequent  the  Sea  Coafl, 
Rivers  and  watry  Places  ;  they  are  of  the 
Size  of  a  Swallow,  or  of  a  Quail  ;  their  Fea¬ 
thers  and  their  Bills  are  of  various  Colours, 
as  green,  red,  and  blue  ;  and  they  have  a 
great  many  feveral  Names  ;  as  the  Alcyon - 
Martin,  the  Martin- Fifher,  the  Martlet,  the 
Bird  of  St.  Martin ,  &c.  Thefe  Animals 
ufually  build  their  Neds  among  Reeds,  or 
upon  Rocks.  The  Indian  Kings- Fifhers,  efpe¬ 
cially  thofe  about  the  Kingdom  of  Camba , 
when  they  are  going  to  breed,  throw  out  of 
their  Bills  a  white  Froth,  with  which  they 
build  a  Ned  the  Bignefs  and  Shape  of  a 
round  Difli,  where  they  lay  their  Eggs,  and 
hatch  their  young  Ones  :  Thefe  Neds  are 
of  a  white  Colour,  tending  to  yellow,  and 
of  a  hard  dry  Confidence  ;  the  Tade  being 
infipid,  and  almod  like  that  o ï  Vermicelli. 

The  Chinefe  are  fuch  Lovers  of  thefe 
Birds  Neds,  that  it  is  almod  incredible  what 
Quantities  are  fent  to  Pequin ,  the  Capital 
of  China .  They  are  ufually  valu’d  at  fifty 
Tahers  the  hundred,  which  is  about  fix  hun¬ 
dred  Livres,  or  fifty  Pounds  of  our  Money. 
They  affign  mighty  Virtues  to  if,  as  that  it 
nourifhes  extremely,  being  boil’d  in  Water 
with  a  Fowl  and  Ginger  ;  they  reckon  it  very 
good  for  curing  Pains  at  the  Stomach,  and 
for  redoring  thofe  that  are  in  a  languifhing 
Condition.  Thefe  Neds  were  formerly  little 
known;  and  it  was  believed  that  they  were 
made  of  the  F  roth  of  the  Sea;  but  fincethe 
People  of  Siam  have  brought  ’em  us,  they 
are  become  very  common.  There  are  be- 
fides,  other  Parts  belonging  to  Birds  which 
we  fell,  and  drive  a  confiderable  Trade  in; 
as  Quills,  Pencils,  and  Down  from  the  Swans, 
Geefe,  and  other  Fowl,  which  are  brought 
us  from  Gafcoigny ,  Normandy ,  as  alfo 
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the  Swallow  Stones,  which  are  like  little 
Stones  taken  out  of  Cray-fifh,  and  are  us’d 
to  take  out  any  Filth  or  Dirt  that  falls  into 
the  Eyes. 

it.  Of  Cantharides. 

Pometc  *-pHE  Cantharides  are  Flies  which 
JL  the  Peafants  about  Parts  bring 
us,  and  which  they  find  in  great  Plenty  upon 
Ajh-Tree$%  Rofe-Bufies ,  and  on  the  Blades 
of  Corn.  The  Wings  of  thefe  Flies  are  of  a 
fine  fhining  green  to  look  upon,  becaufe  of 
their  blue  Colour  mix’d  with  a  gold  yellow  ; 
but  the  whole  is  venomous,  and  of  a  fetid 
Smell.  They  have  a  large  fort  in  Italy ,  but 
they  are  of  no  Ule.  Chufe  fuch  as  are  new, 
dry,  and  whole,  without  being  crumbled  to 
Powder. 

The  Ufe  of  Cantharides ,  at  this  Day,  is 
chiefly  external  ;  but  there  are  fume  Coun¬ 
tries  where  they  are  frequently  given  inward¬ 
ly,  by  fuch  as  underfland  how  to  prevent  their 
dangerous  EfFedts  otherwife.  They  are  of  very 
great  Service  to  the  Apothecary  ,  not  only 
for  the  biiftering  Piailler,  that  is  always  rea¬ 
dy  compounded  by  them,  but  to  ufe  frefh 
upon  all  Occalions  where  they  are  required. 
They  ufe  to  kill  the  Cantharides  with  the 
hotFumes  of thefharpell  Vinegar,  enclofing 
them  in  an  earthen  VefTel,  having  its  Mouth 
cover’d  with  a  fine  thin  Cloth  ;  afterwards 
they  dry  them,  and  putting  them  up  in 
wooden  Boxes,  they  keep  them  for  the  Space 
of  two  or  three  Years.  Thefe  Cantharides , 
tho’  rarely  prefcrib’d  inwardly,  are  very  ef¬ 
ficacious  in  the  Hands  of  a  wife  Phyfician, 
who  knows  how  to  correct  them,  and  make 
them  fpecifical  in  a  Gonorrhoea ,  Suppreflion  of 
Urine,  Ulcers  of  the  Bladder,  Stone,  Gra¬ 
vel,  &c.  They  are  moft  frequently  admini- 
fter’d  in  a  Tincture  mix’d  with  Spirit  of 
Wine,  Camphire,  C5V.  but  to  promote  the 
Expulfion  of  Urine,  nothing  can  be  more 
fafe  than  the  anointing  the  Perinœum ,  or 
lower  Part  of  the  Belly,  and  the  Region  of 
the  Navi!,  with  the  Oil,  wherein  Cantha¬ 
rides  have  been  boil’d. 

Some  at  this  Time  ufe  all  the  Parts  of  the 
Cantharides  promifcuoufly  ;  but  the  Head, 
Wings,  and  Legs  are  to  be  call  away  :  If 
a  bliftering  Piailler  made  of  them  be  ap- 
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plied  to  a  tender  delicate  Body,  or  upon 
moll  fine  skin’d  Women,  it  will  caufe  a 
Strangury,  or  Scalding,  and  Heat  of  Urine, 
which  is  ealilv  remedied  by  drinking  of 
Milk,  Barley-Water,  or  Emulfions  of  Al¬ 
monds,  or  the  cold  Seeds.  The  volatile  Salt 
of  the  Cantharides  is  one  of  the  moll  power¬ 
ful  Diureticks  that  is  to  be  met  with  in  the 
World;  fo  that  lome  Authors  affirm  it  is  a- 
bleto  break  or  dilfolve  the  Stone.  It  is  fo 
pungent  and  biting,  that  it  is  apt  to  raife 
lirtle  Blillers  upon  the  Tongue,  when  ta¬ 
iled,  fo  that  it  is  not  to  be  taken  alone,  but 
in  fome  1  month  oily  Subfiance,  or  other 
proper  Vehicle:  Dofe  from  one  Grain  to 
three,  being  more  gent'e,  and  lels  hazardous 
than  the  Cantharides  themfelves. 

2,3.  Of  Bees. 

H  E  Bees,  or  Honey-Flies ,  are 
little  Infedls;  the  Nature  and  Pomet . 
Condudt  of  which  is  no  I efs  wonder¬ 
ful,  than  their  Labour  is  necetfary  andufeful, 
lince  they  furnifh  us  with  Honey  and  Wax; 
both  which  are  very  confiderable  Commodi¬ 
ties.  But  as  I  never  kept  Bees  my  felf,  I  have 
been  oblig’d  to  have  Recourfe  to  a  Friend, 
who  communicated  to  me  what,  by  many 
Years  Experience,  he  had  obferv’d  concern¬ 
ing  them,  that  I  might  compare  it  with  what 
had  been  fat’d  by  others  upon  that  Subjedl. 

Some  Naturalills  will  have  it,  that  the  Ori¬ 
gin  of  Bees  comes  from  the  dead  Lion  and 
the  Ox;  and  that  i n (lead  of  Worms  that 
ufually  breed  in  the  Bodies  of  other  Animals, 
the  Bees  generate  in  the  Bodies  of  the  Lion 
and  the  Ox.  This  Extradlion  appears  tome 
to  be  very  wide  of  Truth,  agreeable  to  a 
particular  Experiment  made  by  one,  of 
what  [Argil  fays  in  his  fourth  Bucolick, 
which  he  found  altogether  falfe.  The  Fadt 
is  related  in  a  little  Trad  fuppos’d  to  be  writ 
by  a  Country  Parfon,  who  lays  thus  : 

“  Virgil  appear’d  to  me  to  be  an  Author 
u  of  Solidity  enough  to  ground  a  probable 
“  Opinion  upon,  andwhofe  Credit  wasfuf- 
u  ficient  to  induce  me  to  make  a  Tryal, 
“  which  I  unluckily  did,  and  thought  I  had 
“  poifon’d  the  whole  Village;  forlcaus’dto 
“  be  llrangled  a  young  Bull,  Bina  cornua 
“  ferensy  giving  him  a  thoufand  Stroaks  with 
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44  a  Cudgel,  as  he  was  dying,  which  was 
44  more  than  I  could  warrant  from  the  Poet  ; 
44  for  his  Burial,  hook  the  bruis’d  Members, 
44  with  the  two  Horns,  and  put  them  into  a 
44  great  wooden  Tub,  with  four  little  Win- 
44  dows  open  to  the  fourQuarters  of  theWind, 
u  in  order,  as  Virgil  fays,  to  produce  Thou- 
44  fands  of  Bees,  The  King  is  laid  to  be  bred 
44  from  the  Brain,  the  working  Bees  from 
44  the  Stomach,  and  the  Drones  from  the 
44  Guts  ;  the  King  makes  War  upon  his  neigh- 
u  bouring  States,  both  by  Sea  and  Land  ;  he 
44  marihals  his  Army  in  Battalia;  he  rewards 
44  his  Captains  and  Generals  ;  he  punilhes  the 
44  Cowards  with  Death,  and  makes  the 
44  Rogues  and  Deferters  run  the  Gantlet  ; 
44  belides  a  thoufand  old  Womens  Tales, 
44  which  feveral  People  relate,  and  believe 
44  to  this  Day.  But  inQead  of  the  Swarms 
44  of  Bees,  which  I  expeded  from  the  Body 
44  of  this  Animal,  there  were  Thousands 
44  of  Maggots  produc’d,  with  an  infufferable 
44  Stench,  that  1  thought  would  have  in- 
44  feded  all  the  Neighbourhood  ;  and  the 
44  Stink  was  fo  great,  that  all  the  Country 
44  fanfy’d  they  were  threaten’d  with  the 
44  Plague.”  You  may  fee  from  hence  how 
wide  Opinions  are.  And  as  I  am  not  a  capa- 
ble  Judge,  l  fhall  content  my  felf  to  make 
fome  Obfervations,  founded  upon  Expe¬ 
rience,  as  you  will  find  in  the  following  Re¬ 
lations  ;  and  thofe  who  defire  to  be  intru¬ 
ded  further,  mull  confult  the  bet  Authors, 
who  have  writ  upon  this  Subjed. 

Obfervations  upon  Bees,  according  to  an  Ac¬ 
count  deliver'd  me  by  a  particular  PerJ'on. 

The  Produdion  of  Bees,  at  fir  ft,  is,  that 
they  breed  from  a  Kind  of  little  white  Bud 
or  Sperm,  that  is  pofited  at  the  bottom  of 
their  fmall  Holes  or  Sockets,  that  make  up 
the  Honey-Comb,  which  the  Bees  make  in 
their  Hives,  and  which  they  begin  at  the  End 
of  the  Hive.  This  Sperm,  affifted  by  the  natu¬ 
ral  Heat  of  the  Bees,  encreafes  and  forms  a 
Kind  of  white  Maggot,  which  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  its  Formation,  has  no  Refem- 
blance  of  the  Bee,  but  in  a  Month’s  Time 
it  becomes  like  one,  of  the  fame  Colour  with 
a  Maggot,  and  continuing  fo  a  little  while, 
it  grows  black,  and  comes  out  of  the  Soc¬ 
ket.  The  Bees  generate  from  February,  to 


the  End  of  Oâober  ;  if  the  Hive  be  in  good 
Condition  ;  and  they  fwarm  in  May  and 
June  ;  but  the  May  Swarms  are  more  valued, 
becaufe  they  are  fironger  than  thofe  that  are 
later  ;  becaufe  the  Seafon  is  more  favoura¬ 
ble,  and  the  Heat  more  temperate;  whereas 
the  Swarms  of  June  cannot  be  fo  faccefsful, 
by  reafon  they  are  ufualiy  attack’d  with  too 
much  Heat  and  Drynefsat  firft;  fo  that  they 
can  neither  fupply  themfelves  diffidently 
with  Provifions  for  their  prefent  Occafions, 
nor  lay  up  Stores  for  Winter. 

How  the  Bees  work  their  Honey a 

This  I  have  obferv’d,  with  particular  Care 
and  extraordinary  Application,  having  fpent 
a  great  deal  of  Time,  watching  the  Hives 
every  Hour  of  the  Day,  to  fatisfy  my  Cu= 
riolity  in  feeing  the  Bees  work,  having 
provided  them  Glafs  Hives  for  the  Purpofe. 
Towards  the  End  of  Winter,  as  oft  as  it  is 
gentle  Weather,  as  it  happens  fometimes 
that  the  Air  begins  to  free  itfelf  of  the  great 
Coldnefs  in  the  Month  of  February,  the  Bees 
venture  out  of  their  Hives,  range  the  Fields, 
and  bring  home  Wax  of  different  Colours; 
as  white,  yellow,  lemon,  red,  which  flicks 
like  little  Lentils,  on  the  hind  Part  of  their 
Thighs  ;  and  which  when  enter’d  into  the 
Hives,  they  induftrioufly  quit  themfelves  of, 
and  form  their  Holes  or  Lodgments,  which 
they  labour  to  compofe  of  fix  Sides,  that  are 
made  thinner  and  finer  than  Talck,  and  ai» 
mod  as  tranfparent.  It  is  obfervable,  that 
the  fame  Hollows,  or  Sockets,  are  thofe 
wherein  they  depofit  their  Sperm,  whence 
are  generated  the  other  Bees,  and  which  are 
fill’d  with  Honey,  as  they  become  empty  by 
the  Produdion  of  the  young Bees  which  they 
enclofe:  They  colled  their  Honey-Comb, 
or  Wax,  from  all  forts  of  Flowers,  but  the 
Rofe,  the  Orange,  the  Peafe  Bloom,  and  the 
Daify  Flowers. 

Of  the  Manner  how  the  Bees  gather  their  Ho « 

ney,  and  the  mofl  proper  Times  to  take  it* 

The  beft  Seafon  of  the  Year  for  the  Bees 
to  gather  their  Honey,  is  towards  the  latter 
End  of  April  and  May,  for  then  they  go  out 
by  Break  of  Day,  when  the  Air  is  gentle  and 
ferene,  and  gather  the  Dew,  which  is  more 
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plentiful  and  common  at  that  time  than 
âny  other  Part  of  the  Year  :  They  return. al- 
fo  as  quick  as  they  can  into  their  Hives,  to 
difcharge,  into  the  Holes  affign’d  them,  the 
Honey  Dew  they  have  gather’d  from  the  Sim¬ 
ples  of  the  Field,  and  which  they  have  fuck’d 
into  their  Bodies,  and  throw  it  up  again,  as 
Pigeons  do  their  Food  wherewith  they  feed 
their  Young:  And  when  they  have  fill’d  a 
Hole  or  Socket,  with  this  Honey,  they  clofe 
and  leal  it  up  with  a  fmall  Piece  of  white 
Wax,  to  prevent  it  from  flowing  out  again. 

Towards  the  end  of  June  and  July,  that 
the  Dews  are  not  fo  plentiful  as  during  the 
Months  of  April  and  May,  it  happens  (fill 
there  are  fome  dewy  Mornings  in  which  the 
Beef  are  not  lefs  induftrious  than  at  other 
Times,  to  make  their  Harveft  ;  and  likewife 
It  falls  out  fometimes  that  the  Fruits  of  the 
Earth,  as  the  Corn  and  the  like,  are  dama¬ 
ged  by  certain  Rains,  Elites,  &c.  which  are 
favourable  for  other  forts  of  Flies,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  are  pernicious  to  the  Bees. 

It  is  obfcTVable,  that  when  they  fwarm, 
and  that  the  young  ones  which  cornpofe  the 
Swarm  are  come  out  of  the  Hive,  they 
make  as  it  were  a  Cloud  of  Flies  in  the  Air, 
that  looks  black,  and  is  form’d,  as  they 
inarch  out,  into  Squadrons  and  Battalions, 
like  an  Army  engag’d  They  follow  clofe 
their  Leader,  or  the  principal  amongft  them, 
who  is  much  longer  than  the  others,  and 
whofé  Wings  are  much  ffiorter,  and  which 
Is  of  a  reddifh  Colour.  When  they  lofe 
their  Leader,  they  become  Vagabonds,  and 
this  is  a  certain  Lofs  to  the  Proprietor.  When 
the  Swarm  are  got  out,  they  ufually  aliena¬ 
ble  together,  and  lodge  upon  fome  fhady 
Branch,  rather  than  in  any  other  Place;  and 
being  thus  clofely  knif,  it  is  then  proper  to 
hive  them,  for  fear  they  fhould  defert;  for 
fhould  they  fay  long  ’till  the  Sun  fhineupon 
them,  they  will  then  feparate  and  fly  away  ; 
and  when  they  are  hiv’d  it  is  proper  to  fet 
’em  in  the  Shade  from  the  Heat  of  the  Sun, 
which  might  melt  their  new  Wax,  and  incite 
them  abroad  again. 

It  is  alfo  to  be-  obfervrd,  that  the  Bees 
Wax,  for  three  Years  together,  is  very  ge¬ 
nerative,  and  plentifully  produétive  in  breed¬ 
ing  of  the  Bees  ;  and  that  the  Age  of  the  Ho- 
ne|-Gomb,  is  very  eafy  to  be  known  by  its 
Colour  g  for  the  fir  ft  Year  it  is  whiuf%  the  fé¬ 


cond  it  is  yellow,  and  the  third  brown  ; 
but  when  older  it  turns  black,  is  barren,  and 
without  Produdlion,  and  then  he  Bees  ceafe 
to  make  Honey,  and  breed  any  more  Swarms. 

1  have  Hives  made  of  two  Pieces  in  form 
of  a  Barrel  or  Sugar  Loaf  cut  in  the  Middle; 
fo  that  Ï  need  not  deftroy  the  Bees,  and  I  take 
thefe  Hives  from  Year  to  Year,  in  lifting 
up  one  Year  one  Part,  and  the  following 
Year  another,  according  as  they  are  found 
full,  and  in  Head  of  thofe  that  are  full  of 
Honey  I  put  empty  ones.  And  one  very  re¬ 
markable  Thing  is  this,  that  Bees  delight 
much  near  Water,  and  watry  Places,  ufinga 
great  deal  of  it  in  affifting  them  to  make 
Honey.  I  have  been  inform’d  of  this  by  lè¬ 
verai  of  my  Friends,  and  particularly  by  an 
Officer  of  the  King’s,  who  having  Bees  in  a 
Garden  at  Argenteml ,  where  there  was  a 
Fifh-Pond,  the  B  ees  ufed  to  go,  and  come 
con  flan  t  i  y  to  take  up  Water  to  carry  to  their 
Hives;  upon  which  I  ask’d  him,  what  he 
thought  of  it  ?  And  he  told  me  that  it  was 
a  Thing  he  had  always  obferv’d  iince  he  kept 
Bees. 

Care  mull  be  taken  not  to  have  any  Space 
or  open  Holes  in  the  top  or  bottom  of  the 
Hive  ;  for  in  July  and  Auguft  the  Butterflies 
breed,  enter  their  Hives,  and  engender  large, 
fhorî,  hard  Maggots,  which  lay  the  firft 
Steps  for  Spiders  Webs,  which  joining  the 
Combs  together,  produce  a  Heat,  fo  that 
in  two  or  three  Days  the  Bees  will  be  gone, 
and  quite  forfake  it  after  having  pillag’d  it  :. 
Thefe  Maggots,  tho’  but  few  at  firft,  will 
multiply  fo,  that  in  lefs  than  five  or  fix  Days 
they  will  not  leave  one  Ounce  of  the  Ho¬ 
ney-Comb  behind,  but  in  Bead  of  it  leave 
their  Eggs  ;  which  together  with  the  Spiders 
Webs  that  are  form’d,  fill  up  the  Whole  of 
the  Hive. 

It  is  further  obfervable,  that  amongft  the 
Bees  there  are  Drones  which  will  not  go 
into  the  Fields  at  all  ;  or  if  they  do,  which 
is  not  but  from  Noon ’till  about  four  a- Clock. 
They  bring  nothing  home  with  them,  but  on 
the  contrary  eat  the  Honey  made  by  others  ; 
and  the  induftrious  Bees  kill  the  Drones, 
which  are  much  larger  and  blacker  than  the 
others,  and  have  no  Stings  ;  but  when  you 
preis  their  Fails  there  appear  two  little 
Horns  like  tranfparent  Skins,  which  are  yel¬ 
low  at  the  End*..  In  Boland  and  Mufcovy  the. 
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Bees  make  their  Hives  in  the  Trunks  of  old 
Trees,  and  afford  Plenty  of  Honey  without 
any  Adidance,  which  is  contrary  to  the  Na¬ 
ture  of  ours.  Upon  this,  Munfier  and  Guyon 
relate  a  furprizing  thing:  A  Peafant  falling 
into  one  of  thefe  Trees  where  the  Bees  made 
Honey,  in  a  large  Foreft  in  Mufcovy ,  as  he 
was  fearching  for  the  Honey-Comb,  and  not 
being  able  to  get  out  becaufe  the  Hollow  of 
the  Tree  was  too  deep  and  wide,  a  Bear  pro¬ 
videntially  coming  to  shis  Place  to  Peek  for 
Honey,  the  Peafant  immediately  catches  the 
Bear  by  the  Paw,  and  was  drawn  out  from 
the  certain  Danger  he  was  in  of  per  idling  in 
the  Tree. 

Apis,* or  the  Bee ,  is  a  fort  of  Fly 
Lemery .  that  makes  Honey  and  Wax,  and 
is  fbppoidd  to  take  its  Name  from 
being  a  Fly  without  Feet,  which  is  not  fo  in 
Fad,  for  it  has  Feet,  but  carries  them  clofe 
to  its  Belly,  being  difficult  to  feparate.  It 
has  four  Wings;  the  Tongue  is  long,  which 
it  carries  ufually  out  of  the  Mouth;  it  has 
fmall  I  eeth,  and  the  Sting  cleaves  to  she  Bel¬ 
ly.  The  Antients  pretended,  that  the  Bee  was 
generated  from  the  Lion  or  the  Bull;  but 
the  vain  Tryals  ftveral  have  made  are  fuffU 
cient  to  confute  fuch  a  Notion,  as  being  no 
other  than  the  Fancy  of  the  Poet.  Indeed 
we  read  in  the  Holy  Scripture,  that  Samfon 
found  in  the  Carcafs  of  a  Lion  that  had  been 
kill’d  fome  Days  before,  a  Swarm  of  Bees 
and  Honey  ;  but  they  were  never  generated 
from  the  Flefh  of  the  Lion. 

The  Origin  of  them  is  certainly  the  fame 
as  that  of  other  Flies,,  but  only  their  Pro- 
dudion  is  flower  ;  tho’  from  the  white  Mag¬ 
got  they  become  a  perfect  Bee  in  a  Month’s 
time.  The  large  Bee,  which  they  call  the 
King,  becaufe  of  the  others  that  attend  and 
follow  him,  is  a  Male  ZL?  that  is  capable  of 
fupplying  a  great  many  Females,  after  the 
fame  manner  as  one  Bull  fupplies  all  the 
Cows  of  a  Village.  T  his  Bee  is  much  larger 
than  the  red,  but  he  has  fhorier  Wings.  His 
Colour  is  redd i fb,  indead  of  being  brown, 
as  ail  the  others  are.  The  Bee  fucks  the 
Virtue  of  the  Flowers,  and  receives  it  into 
her  Pouch  or  Fhroar,  from  whence  (he  dif- 
gorges  it  into  the  Hive,  in  order  to  work  it  up 
to  Honey;  fhe  carries  aifo  the  Wax  flicking 
to  her  Thighs.  The  whole  kind  yields  a  great 
deal  of  volatile  Salt  and  Oil.  They  are  proper. 
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being  dry’d,  to  make  the  Hair  grow.  Being 
reduc’d  to  Powder,  and  mix’d  with  Oil  of 
L'Zards,  they  make  a  kind  of  Liniment 
wherewith  they  rub  the  Head.  The  effential 
Salt  of  ’em  is  fo  volatile,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
keep  it  in  a  dry  Form.  It  is  a  mod  febrile 
and  penetrating  thing,  and  one  of  the  mod 
powerful  Biureticks  and  Diaphoreticks. 

24.  Of  Honey. 

E  have  three  kinds  of  Honey 
in  France  brought  from  feve-  Pomes, 
ral  Parts,  viz.  white  Honey,  which 
is  made  without  Fire,  which  fome  call  Vir¬ 
gin  Honey ,  as  well  becaufe  it  flows  of  itfelfs 
without  preffing,  as  becaufe  it  is  made  from 
the  fir  A  Yeai’s  Honey-Comb ,  The  fécond 
fort  is  made  of  all  kinds  of  Honey- Combs 
put  together,  after  being  well  cleans’d,  in  a 
Bag,  by  means  of  a  Prefs,  from  whence 
there  flows  a  white  Honey,  but  very  diffe¬ 
rent  from  the  former;  not  only  becaufe  it  is 
not  fo  white,  but  becaufe  the  Tafle  is  not 
fo  agreeable.  The  third  is  the  yellow  Honey , 
which  is  made  over  the  Fire  in  a  Kettle,  with 
a  little  Water,  and  then  put  into  Bags,  and 
fqueez’d.  Th e  yellow  Honey  is  more  or  kTs 
fine,  according  to  the  Degree  of  Heat  it  re¬ 
ceives;  for  if  it  be  too  much  heated,  indead 
of  being  of  a  fine  yellow,  it  will  be  brown, 
and  of  an  ill  Smell.  They  pretend  like  wife 
that  the  Honey  is  lefs  beautiful  and  good,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Quantity  of  Water  wffiich  is 
put  into  it  to  heat  it. 

The  fined  and  mod  edeem’d  Honey  is  that 
of  Languedoc,  which  is  white  ;  elpecially 
th3t  of  Corbiere,  a  little  Borough  about- three 
Leagues  beyond  Narbonne,  which  is  the 
Place  from  whence  comes  the  whited  and 
pured  Honey,  commonly  cull’d  Narbonne  Ho¬ 
ney,  tho  laid  y  fo  ;  for  at  Narbonne  they  da 
not  know  what  you  mean  by  Narbonne  Ho¬ 
ney,  but  only  that  of  Corbiere  :  Yet  the  Name 
has  been  given  to  it,  becaufe  Narbonne  is  a 
great  City,  and  much  better  known  than  Cor¬ 
biere,  which  is  but  a  fmall  Place.  This  true 
Honey,  to  have  its  proper  Qualities,  ought 
to  be  new,  thick,  candied,  and  entirely  like 
Sugar  Royal,  of  a  fweet  piquant  Tafte,  and 
a  little  aromatick.  Next  alter  this  is  that  of 
other  Parts  of  Languedoc  and  Provence,  but 
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very  much  different  and  inferior  to  that  of 
Corbicre  ;  not  only  beeaufe  it  is  never  fo 
white,  but  beeaufe  it  is  not  fo  pleafant  to  the 
Ta  lie  or  Smell,  being  artificially  difguis’d 
with  Rofernary,  to  give  it  the  Fade  and  Scent 
of  the  true  pure  Honey  of  Narbonne.  The 
third  and  laft  fort  is  the  white  Honey  about 
Paris ,  and  of  the  Country  for  twenty  or  thir¬ 
ty  Leagues  round,  arid  which  gives  it  the 
Name  of  Country  Honey  ;  and  that  is  met 
withal  fometimes  fo  good,  that  except  the 
Tade  and  Smell,  it  is  fcarce  inferior  to  that 
of  Corbiere  ;  which  may  be  readily  granted, 
beeaufe  the  Fade  and  Scent  of  Honey  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  Plenty  and  Goodnefs  of  the 
Flowers  with  which  the  Bees  are  fed.  And 
as  Languedoc  and  Provence  are  warm  Coun¬ 
tries,  and  confequently  full  of  aromatical 
Heibs  and  Flowers,  as  Thyme,  Rofernary, 
Stœchas,  &c.  therefore  the  Honey  is  better, 
and  of  a  more  pleafant  Smell,  and  more 
bought  up,  efpecially  to  make  peétoral  Pci- 
fans  of,  which  is  its  chief  ufe;  the  Coun¬ 
try  Honey  being  principally  employ’d  in  the 
great  Comportions,  and  to  eat  in  Lent. 

As  to  the  yellow  Honey ,  the  bed  that  comes 
to  Paris,  and  the  mod  fet  by,  is  that  of 
Champaigns,  which  to  be  good,  fhou’d  be  frefh 
or  new,  of  a  good  Body,  of  a  golden  co¬ 
lour’d  Yellow,  the  mod  candied,  and  lead 
full  of  Wax  that  may  be  ;  the  Fault  other- 
wife  proceeds  from  the  ill  making  of  it  ;  but 
the  true  Champaign  is  of  much  the  bed  Sale, 
and  of  more  V irtue  than  all  the  other  Honeys 
brought  from  feveral  other  Parts,  as  Tourain , 
Picardy ,  and  efpecially  Normandy ,  which  is 
ill  Rented,  reddifli,  and  of  a  very  bad  Sale, 
tho’  yet  it  is  more  purgative  than  that  of  o- 
ther  Parts.  And  this  Honey  is  very  eafily 
known,  both  by  theColour  and  Smell  ;  and 
likewife  beeaufe  it  ufually  comes  in  Stone- 
Pots,  fuch  as  Butter  comes  in  from  Norman¬ 
dy.  This  Honey  is  very  proper  for  the  Apo¬ 
thecaries  to  make  Honey  of  Rofes, Violets,  or 
the  like.  There  are  feveral  other  Ends  this 
Honey  ferves  for  ;  as  to  didil  into  a  Water, 
Spirit,  or  Oil,  which  are  reckon’d  proper  to 
make  the  Hair  grow,  and  to  take  out  Marks, 
Spots,  or  Freckles  in  the  Face,  Some  like- 
wife  affign  to  the  Spirit  of  Honey  well  refi¬ 
lled,  the  Power  of  dififolving  Gold  or  Lead. 
Y  Mel ,  or  Honey ,  is  a  compound- 

emery,  ^  Body  of  divers  Parts  of  Flowers, 


which  the  Bee  extrafs,  and  receives  into  her 
Stomach  to  carry  to  the  Hive,  where  fbe  dif- 
gorges  her  f el f,  and  fills  her  Cell  which  (he 
has  made  in  the  Honey-Comb  before  for 
that  Purpofe.  There  are  two  forts  of  Honey 
in  general  ;  one  white,  and  the  other  yel¬ 
low7  :  The  white  is  made  of  the  fird  Year’s 
Stock,  without  Fire  or  Preding,  which  is 
call’d  Virgin  Honey  ;  and  the  fécond  is  prefs’d 
from  the  Wax,  with  Force,  and  by  the  Ad¬ 
dition  of  Heat.  The  white  Honey  is  finer, 
and  more  pleafant  for  the  Palate,  and  confe¬ 
quently  better  for  internal  Ufes®  The  yel¬ 
low  has  a  little  more  Acrimony  than  the 
white,  and  therefore  is  more  laxative,  and 
externally  a  good  Deterfive.  Raw  Honey  is 
apt  to  gripe  and  fwell  the  Beliy,  but  being 
clarified,  it  opens,  e'eanfes,  nourifhes,  and 
redores  in  Coofumpnons,  is  pedoral,  diu- 
retick,  and  one  of  the  beft  Opthalmicks  in 
the  World. 

The  feveral  Preparations  made  of  Honey,  ■ 
and  commonly  fold,  are  fird,  clarified  Honey, 
next  the  Spirit,  Oil,  and  Water,  the  Tin- 
fure  and  Vinegar,  with  Mead,  Metheglin, 
and  Hydromel,  Clarified  Honey  is  made 
with  the  Whites  of  Eggs  ;  the  Water  by  put¬ 
ting  Honey  into  a  large  glafs,  or  earthen  Bo¬ 
dy,  and  diddling  in  Sand  with  a  gentle  Heat, 
until  acid  Drops  begin  to  come;  then  ceafe 
theFire,  and  keep  the  Water  for  ufe.  T  o  make 
the  Spirit  and  Oil,  take  what  remains  in  the 
Retort  aforegoing,  and  put  it  into  an  earthen 
one,  or  glafs  one  coated  ;  but  let  it  be  fo  large, 
that  two  thirds  of  it  may  be  empty  ;  place 
your  Retort  in  a  Reverberatory  Furnace, 
with  a  large  Receiver,  luting  the  Junf  ure  ; 
begin  the  Diftillation  with  a  fmall  Fire,  for 
about  three  Hours,  to  warm  the  Retort  ; 
then  increafe  it  by  little  and  little,  fo  will  the 
Spirits  come  forth,  with  a  little  black  Oil, 
and  fill  the  Receiver  with  Clouds,  continue 
the  Fire  till  all  is  come  over  ;  then  feparate 
the  Spirit  from  the  black  dinking  Oil  by  Fil¬ 
tration,  the  Spirit  will  be  in  a  pretty  Quan¬ 
tity,  the  Oil  little  and  inconfiderable.  The 
Spirit  of  Hone  y  is  an  excellent  Aperitive, 
cools  the  violent  Heat  of  Fevers,  quenches 
Third,  and  {Lengthens  the  Stomach,  and 
may  be  put  into  Juleps,  to  give  them  a  plea- 
fing  Acidity.  It  may  be  ref  ified  by  didd¬ 
ling  it  in  a  glafs  Cucurbit  in  Sand.  What 
afeends  firfi  is  Flegm  ;  that  which  rifes  laft, is 
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the  firongeft  of  all,  and  is  us’d  to  cleanfe  old 
Ulcers,  as  the  Oil  is  to  fcale  rotten  Bones. 

Tin&ure  of  Honey  is  made  of  pure  Virgin 
Honey,  mix’d  with  waOi’d  Sand  or  Bone- 
Afh  es,  whereon  is  thrown  the  bell  redtify’d 
Spirit  of  Honey  ;  then  let  ’em  Hand  in  Dige- 
ftion  in  aCucurbit,  having  a  flat  Bottom,  till 
the  Spirit  is  ting’d  of  a  golden  Colour,  which 
decant,  pouring  new  Spirits  upon  the  Fæees, 
fo  long  till  it  will  be  no  longer  ting’d  ; 
mix  the  ting’d  Spirits  together,  and  abftracl 
in  Balneo  Maries,  till  only  a  third  Part  re¬ 
mains,  which  is  the  Tindlure,  and  one  of 
the  noblelf  Medicines  for  inveterate  Coughs, 
Phthilicks,  and  Catarrhs,  from  a  Quarter  of 
a  Spoonful  to  a  whole  one.  Mead  is  com¬ 
pos’d  of  one  Part  of  Honey  to  eight  Parts  of 
Water,  well  boil’d,  and  work’d  up  with 
Yeft  Blood  warm,  or  clarified  with  the 
Whites  of  Eggs,  Shells  and  all:  Some  add 
Aromaticks  ;  as  Cloves,  Nutmegs,  Cinna¬ 
mon,  Lemon-Peel  and  Ginger  ;  others  Al¬ 
teratives,  as  Thyme,  Marjoram,  Mint,  Balm, 
Rofemary,  Cowflip,  cÿc.  fome  Diureticks, 
as  fweet  Briar,  Eryngo,  Tamarisk,  &c.  and 
fo  every  Perfon  makes  it  to  his  Fancy,  whe¬ 
ther  for  medicinal  Ufes,  or  other  Purpofes. 
Metheglin  is  made  of  one  Part  Honey,  and 
four  Parts  Water  ;  to  which  may  be  added, 
Balm,  Sage,  Mint,  Rofemary,  Thyme,  Bay 
Leaves,  Angelica,  Savoury,  Homan  Worm¬ 
wood,  Geranium  Mofchatum,  Origanum, 
Nutmegs,  Mace,  Cloves,  Cinnamon,  Gin¬ 
ger,  or  the  like,  in  the  boiling  of  the  Li¬ 
quor  ;  and  in  tunning  of  it  up  fome  add 
black  Currans,  others  Railins  of  the  Sun. 
Hydromel  is  made,  of  the  bed  Honey  eight 
Pounds  ;  Railins  four  Pounds  ;  Tamarinds 
half  a  Pound  ;  fifteen  Quarts  of  Water  ; 
boil  all  fo  long  fill  an  Egg  will  fwim  on  the 
Top;  let  the  Faces  fettle;  then  decant  the 
clear  Liquor  into  a  Cask  ;  adding  to  every 
five  Pounds  four  Ounces  of  Spirit  of  Wine 
resided  ;  let  it  ftand  fix  Months,  and  then 
drink  of  it  as  you  pleafe.  All  the  Prepara- 
lions  of  Honey  are  pe&oral  and  diuretick. 

2f.  Of  Bees- Wax. 

Pomet .  TjEndes  the  different  Sorts  of 

A3  Honeys,  and  the  Ufes  made  of 
'em,  we  drive  a  great  Trade  in  yellow  and 


white  Wax.  The  fird  fort  is  made  from  the 
Prdiing  of  the  Honey- Comb  over  a  Fire, 
with  a  fufficient  Quantity  of  WateF  ;  and 
when  all  is  diffolv’d,  they  drain  it  through  a 
Cloth  ;  this  done,  they  melt  it,  andfeum  off 
the  Drofs  and  Froth,  and  afterwards  cad  it 
into  Cakes.  Some  Perfons,  to  refine  the 
Wax,  ufe  Roman  Vitriol,  or  fome  others  ; 
but  for  my  own  Part,  the  bed  Secret  I  know 
of,  is  to  purify  it  well  by  melting. 

T  hat  which  we  call  IVax,  is,  in  its  natu¬ 
ral  State,  the  Honey-Comb,  which  contains 
the  Honey  in  the  Hive.  Poland,  Barbary , 
Britaigny ,  and  feveral  Parts  of  France,  fur- 
nifh  us  with  a  great  deal  of  yellow  Wax',  but 
that  of  Dantzick ,  Britaigny,  and  Champagne 
is  reckon’d  the  bed.  Chufe  fuch  as  is  of  a 
high  yellow  Colour,  a  good  Smell,  eafy  to 
break,  and  that  does  not  dick  to  the  Teeth  ; 
and  take  care  that  it  be  the  fame  on  the  In» 
fide  as  the  Outfide  ;  and  when  in  large  Cakes, 
as  that  from  Dantzick,  that  there  be  no  Wa¬ 
ter,  Stones,  or  Earth  in  the  Middle,  or  that 
it  be  not  mix’d  with  Rolin,  white  Frankin- 
cenfe  or  Pitch,  colour’d  with  Turmerick  or 
Roucou . 

The  Ufe  of  yellow  Wax  is  confiderable 
for  feveral  forts  of  Works  ;  as  Tapers,  Can¬ 
dles,  and  other  Wax- works.  It  is  of  great 
u(e  in  Medicine;  for  it  ferves  to  give  a  Bo¬ 
dy  to  Ointments  and  Plaiders,  and  likewife 
to  make  Sealing  Wax  for  great  and  lefs 
Deeds.  Some  will  have  it,  that  yellow 
Wax  has  no  Virtue  in  Phyfick.  By  the  Retort 
there  is  made  with  Wax,  Earrh,  and  Oak- 
Allies,  a  white  thick  Oil,  like  Butter,  which 
is  call’d  Butter  of  Wax,  which  ought  to  be 
white,  and  have  the  Smell  ot  Wax.  Of  this 
Butter,  together  with  Bole,  Chalk,  or  the 
like,  in  Powder,  by  means  of  a  Glafs  Re¬ 
tort  on  a  Sand-Fire,  they  draw  a  clear 
white  Oil,  like  Water,  that  is  of  an  agreea¬ 
ble  and  pleafant  Smell.  The  Butter  and  Oil 
of  Wax,  are  much  valued  for  the  Cure  of 
Chilblains,  efpecially  thofe  that  are  apt  to 
chop,  and  other  Maladies  of  the  likeNature* 
That  which  remains  in  the  Bags,  after  the 
Wax  is  drain’d  out,  is  nothing  elfe  but  the 
dead  Bees  and  other  Filth.  We  meet  with, 
befides  this,  in  the  Hives,  a  kind  of  red  Wax, 
call’d  Virgin  U^ax,  or  Propolis,  which  is  that 
the  Bees  ufe  to  Hop  up  the  Chinks  or  Holes 
of  the  Fliyes,  to  hinder  the  cold  Air  from 

entring' 
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erurin-g.  This  Wax  is  fweet-fcented,  and 

fmells  almoft  like  Storax ,  and  will  chew  and  Of  the  black  Indian  Wax. 

mold  like  Maftick .  It  cleaofes  and  digeds 

hard  Tumours,  eafes  Pains,  and  curesWounds  In  feveral  Parts  of  the  Indies,  as  well 
and  Ulcers.  Eaft  as  Weft,  they  have  little  Bees,  which 

hive,  or  make  their  Neds  in  the  Hollows  of 


Of  white  Wax. 

The  white  IVax  is  made  out  of  the  yel¬ 
low  ;  the  fame  being  by  a  certain  Engine 
made  into  fmalFFlakes,  and  then  bleach'd 
in  the  Sun,  by  which  it  will  become  very 
white.  It  is  then  call  into  round  Cakes,  fome 
thicker,  fome  thinner.  That  is  the  bed  which 
fmells  well,  and  chews  hard,  not  being 
mix’d  with  Sheeps  Suet,  and  is  withal  of  a 
clear  Colour,  without  any  Cad  of  Yellow- 
nefs.  The  bed,  and  mod  proper  to  turn 
white,  is  the  yellow  Wax  of  Ëretaigne,  which 
when  it  is  well  done,  as  that  ufually  is  of 
Chateau  Gontier,  eight  Leagues  from  Anglers, 
which  padfes  for  the  bed  fort  in  France ,  will 
be  pure,  white,  clear,  tranfparent,  in  thick 
Cakes,  that,  when  broken  betwixt  the  Teeth, 
does  not  dick,  neither  has  any  ill  Tade  or 
Scent. 

It  is  with  this  tint  Wax  we  make  the  fined 
Works;  as  Tapers,  Wax  Candles,  Flam¬ 
beaux,  Figures,  and  other  Curiofities  in  Wax. 
And  we  reckon,  after  the  Chateau  Gontier 
Wax,  the  fécond  fort  is  that  of  Angiers  ;  the 
third  that  of  Mans  ;  the  fourth  that  of  Hol¬ 
land,  which  is  generally  brought  in  great 
Cakes  of  four  or  five  hundred  Weight  ;  and 
the  fird  fort  is  that  we  call  the  Dutch  Wax 
Royal  ;?  the  fifth  is  that  of  Amboife  ;  the  fixth 
of  Chaumont  near  Troyes  ;  in  (hort,  the  feventh 
and  the  word  is  that  of  Rouen ,  becaufe  of 
the  great  Addition  of  Suet  they  pot  in,  which 
■is  better  or  worfe  according  to  the  Quantity 
of  Suet  that  is  mix’d  with  it. 

Of  the  foft  red  and  green  Wax. 

The  foft  red  Wax  is  made  of  white  Wax 
melted  with  Turpentine  that  is  wafh’d,  and 
then  colour’d  with  Vermilion  or  Orkanet. 
This  Wax  ought  to  be  of  a  good  Confi¬ 
dence,  a  fine  red,  well  made.  The  chief 
Ufe  of  this,  as  well  as  the  green,  is  for  the 
Lawyers  to  feal  Writs  and  Deeds  with.  The 
green  IVax  is  made  the  fame  way,  only  V er- 
degrife  is  us’d  indead  of  Vermilion. 


certain  Trees  ;  the  Figure  of  which  you 
have  before.  Thefe  Bees  depofite  their  Ho¬ 
ney  in  little  Veil'd  s  of  black  Wax,  which 
are  of  the  Size  and  Shape  of  Pigeons  Eggs: 
The  Honey  is  very  pleafant,  and  of  an  Am¬ 
ber  Colour.  The  Indians  ufe  this  Wax  to 
make  T apers  of,  and  to  gather  from  the  T ree 
the  Balfam  call’d  Tolu.  Some  Authors  fay, 
that  there  is  an  Animal  like  a  Cat,  that  is 
black,  which  the  Indians  call  Hierat ,  or  the 
Honey-Bead,  which  climbs  the  Trees,  and 
eats  all  the  Honey  ;  and  that  which  is  fur- 
prizing,  is,  that  this  Animal  draws  out  the 
Honey-Comb  with  its  Paw,  and  does  no  da¬ 
mage  to  the  Bees  ;  and  the  Bees  do  not  hurt 
him,  becaufe  they  have  no  Stings  like  ours. 
This  Wax  was  formerly  much  us’d  in  Spain , 
and  a  little  in  France  ;  but  atprefent  we  know 
not  what  it  is,  being  one  of  the  fcarceft 
Drugs  we  have.  Ail  the  Kinds  of  Wax  are 
naturally  compos’d  of  Oil,  volatile  Salt, 
and  Flegm,  without  Earth,  being  emollient, 
refolutive,  and  proper  for  Ointments,  Cere¬ 
cloths,  and  Plaiders. 

16.  Of  A  mb  e  rg  rife. 

Mbergrife  is  thedeareftand  mod 
valuable  Commodity  we  have  F  omet. 
in  France ,  and  a  thing  the  lead  un- 
derdood,  its.  Nature  and  Origin  being  mod 
conteffed  ;  for  if  I  fhould  relate  what  Au¬ 
thors  have  laid  upon  this  Subject,  it  would 
make  a  Volume  of  itfelf.  But  to  reproach  no 
body,  and  not  to  repeat  what  fo  many  Au¬ 
thors  have  faid,  I  (hall  affirm,  that  the  Am¬ 
ber  grife  we  have  brought  us  from  feveral 
Parts,  and  chiefly  Lisbon ,  is  nothing  dfe  but 
a  Mafs  of  Honey-  Combs  that  fall  from  the 
Rocks  into  the  Sea,  torn  off  by  the  Waves 
of  the  Sea,  the  Violence  of  the  Winds,  or 
otherwife.  Thefe  Honey-Combs  being  in 
the  Sea,  whether  by  a  Property  of  the  Sea- 
Water,  or  by  the  Virtue  of  the  Sun- Beams, 
are  render’d  liquid,  and  floating  upon  the 
Water,  as  is  to  be  met  withal  fometimes. 

Many 
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Many  Perfons  will  be  furpriz’d  at  what  I 
advance,  that  Amber grife ,  whofe  Nature 
hath  been  hitherto  fo  little  known,  comes 
from  nothing  but  Bees- Wax,  which  1  could 
not  have  affirm’d,  if  a  Friend  of  mine  had 
notaffur’d  me,  he  had  feen  a  Piece  that  was 
one  half  Ambergrife ,  and  another  lfrax  ; 
and  to  confirm  what  I  fay,  Mr.  de  Monconys 
Lieutenant-General  of  Lyons,  at  Page  yi, 
of  his  Voyages,  affirms  that  he  was  inform’d 
in  England ,  that  Ambergrife  was  nothing 
but  Honey-Combs  the  Bees  make  upon 
the  large  Rocks,  which  are  on  the  Sea- fide 
in  the  Indies ,  which  heated  by  the  Sun, 
loofen  and  fall  into  the  Sea,  and  by  its  Agi¬ 
tation  are  brought  to  PerfeCHon  ;  and  that 
having  broken  a  large  Piece  of  Ambergrife , 
which  was  not  yet  perfe&îy  concoCted,  he 
found  in  the  Middle  of  its  Subftance,  the 
Honey  Comb  and  the  Honey,  both  together  : 
And  for  further  Confirmation,  when  the  Am¬ 
bergrife  is  diffolv’d  in  Spirit  of  Wine  tarra- 
riz’d,  there  remains  at  laft  a  Subftance  en¬ 
tirely  like  Honey.  And  to  make  it  appear 
that  Ambergrife  is  nothing  elfe  but  the  Pro- 
dud  of  the  Honey- Comb,  obferve  the  great 
Quantities  that  are  ft <metimes  found  of  it  : 
Not  in  Pieces  of  three  hundred  Weight,  as 
fome  have  writ,  bur  thirty  or  forty  Pounds 
are  fufficient. 

Mr.  Tavernier,  amongft  other  Things  on 
this  SubjeCt  fays,  that  in  the  Year  1646,  or 
1647,  a  Zealander,  that  was  one  of  the  beft 
Families  of  Middle  burg,  who  was  Gover- 
nour  for  the  Dutch  Eafl-India  Company,  in 
the  Ifle  of  St.  Maurice,  which  is  on  the  Eaft 
of  Madagafcar,  found  on  the  Shoar  a  Piece 
of  Ambergrife  forty  two  Pounds  Weight, 
which  he  lent  to  the  Company;  but,  as  fuch 
Perfons  have  ever  fome  Enemies,  and  the 
Piece  appearing  as  if  fomething  had  been 
taken  from  it  on  oneSide;  the  Commander 
was  accus’d  of  having  taken  half,  of  which 
yet  he  juftified  himfelf  at  Batavia. 

In  the  Choice  of  Ambergrife,  which  fome 
have  call’d  by  the  Name  of  Oriental  Amber, 
let  it  be  in  fine  Pieces,  of  a  grey ifh  Colour 
on  the  Outfide,  mark’d  with  little  black 
Spots  within,  of  a  fweet  pleafant  Smell  ; 
and  meddle  not  with  that  which  is  foft,  fat, 
mufiy  within  and  without,  and  which  is  full 
of  Dirt  and  Filth,  that  is  got  when  the  Am¬ 
bergrife  was  liquid,  or  before  it  gains  its  So- 
Vol.  II. 
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lidity.  The  beft  Tryal  of  it  îs  a  Biffolutiori 
in  Spirit  of  Wine;  for  that  which  is  pureft, 
and  leaves  the  leaft  Fœces  is  the  beft.  The 
Fiditious  is  known  by  the  Smell  as  well  as 
Colour;  the  Materials,  of  which  it  is  made, 
appearing  either  too  black  or  too  white, 
and  will  diftblve  ealily  in  Water,  being  com¬ 
pos’d  of  Musk,  Civet,  Aloes  Wood,  Storax, 
Labdanum,  Goat’s  Blood  dry’d,  &c. 

Ambergrife,  befides  its  Ufe  for  the  Perfu¬ 
mers,  by  Reafon  of  its  excellent  Scent,  is  a 
very  good  Medicine  to  warm  the  Stomach, 
and  prevent  the  Caufeof  the  Gout,  from  at¬ 
tacking  the  vital  Parts;  it  refreflies  the  Ani¬ 
mal  Spirits  by  its  volatile  Sulphur,  (Lengthens 
the  debilitated  Parts,  and  reftores  in  Con- 
fumptions.  As  Ambergrife  is  a  very  dear 
Commodity,  thofe  who  bay  Quantities  of 
it,  mu  ft  take  great  Care  that  there  be  no 
Mixtures  in  it,  or  that  it  be  not  counterfeit¬ 
ed.  The  Thinnefs  of  the  Subftance  of  this 
Drugg,  is  the  Reafon  that  it  is  never  expos’d 
to  the  Violence  of  the  Fire,  but  only  dif¬ 
folv’d  in  Spirit  of  Wine,  or  Spirit  of  Rofes, 
or  fome  fuch  like  Menftruum  to  prepare  it  , 
exalt  its  Smell,  and  feparate  it  from  its 
earthy  Parts  :  And  this  is  call’d  by  the  Name 
of  Tmdure ,  or  Effence  of  Ambergrife , 

0/ Effence  of  Ambergrife. 

Effence  of  Ambergrife,  us’d  by  the  Con¬ 
fectioners,  Perfumers,  Diftillers  and  others, 
may  be  made  after  thefe  feveral  Ways:  To 
make  Mr.  Char  as' s  Effence,  take  choice  Am¬ 
bergrife,  two  Drams;  Sugar  Candy,  two 
Drams  ;  Spirit  of  Wine,  four  Ounces;  ar¬ 
dent  Spirit  of  Rofes,  half  an  Ounce;  put 
’em  into  a  Glafs  Matrafs,  with  a  blind  Head 
luted  in  the  Junctures,  fet  in  the  Heat  of 
the  Sun,  Horfe-Dung,  or  Sand,  diffolve 
and  make  a  TinCture  ;  decant  the  Clear, 
and  keep  it  for  Ufe  in  a  Glafs  clofe  ftopt: 
The  Dofe  internally  may  be  given  to  three 
Drops  in  Cinamon  Water,  or  any  reftorative 
Liquor.  Another  Effence  is  made  thus:  Take 
Ambergrife,  and  white  SugarCandy,  in  Pow¬ 
der,  of  each  two  Drams;  Musk  one  Dram; 
Oil  of  Cinamon,  Citrons,  Oranges,  Rofes, 
Lavender ,  of  each  two  or  three  Drops  ; 
mix  and  beat  it  up  into  a  Pafte,  and  diftblve 
it  as  you  have  Occafion  over  a  gentle  Heat, 
in  Spirit  of  Wine,  in  a  Bolt  Head;  or  you 

H  may 
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may  make  it  with  Ambergrife  alone,  in  Spirit 
of  Wine  tartaris’d,  digefting  in  a  Sand  Heat, 
or  Horfe-Dung,  for  feme  Time. 

The  way  to  make  any  odoriferous  Thing 
yield  its  Scent,  is  by  opening  the  Body  of 
it  firfl  ;  which  done,  the  Smell  exerts  and 
diffufes  itfelf  immediately,  in  fuch  Vehicles 
as  have  Power  either  to  dififolve  the  feparated 
Particles,  or  extra®  their  Sulphur  or  Tin- 
éhire.  Ambergrife  is  open’d  by  grinding  it 
ffrff  with  Sugar  Gandy,  then  with  Gil  of 
Men  :  If  is  alfo  open’d  by  grinding  it  with  the 
Yolk  of  an  Egg,  and  feveral  other  Ways. 
Ambergrife ,  in  its  natural  State,  fcarcely  af¬ 
fords  any  Scent  at  all  ;  but  if  it  be  open’d, 
and  excited  by  Solution,  with  a  convenient 
Proportion  of  Odours  and  volatile  Sulphur, 
fuch  as  that  of  Civet ,  it  prefently  yields  a 
fweet  and  pleafant  Flavour  ;  for  Example  : 
Take  ten  Grains  of  Ambergrife ,  and  three  of 
Civet;  beat  them  together  in  a  Mortar,  and 
the  Ambergrife  will  prefently  melt;  upon 
which,  for  encreafing  the  Add,  put  two  or 
three  Drops  of  Juice  of  Lemons  to  it,  fo 
will  you  have  a  Perfume  of  an  admirable 
Sweetnefs. 

Ambra-grifea ,  feu  Ambra  cine- 
J#emery%  ritiay  or  Ambergrife ,  is  a  valuable 
Commodity  that  is  very  dry,  and 
almoft  as  hard  as  a  Stone,  light,  opaque, 
grey ifh,  and  Teemed:  It  is  found  in  Pieces  of 
different  Bignefs,  floating  upon  the  Water  in 
federal  Parts  of  the  Ocean,  as  towards  the 
Goafls  of  Mufcovy  and  Ruffin ,  and  particular¬ 
ly  in  the  maritime  Parts  of  the  Indian  Seas. 
There  was  a  Piece  of  a  prodigious  SiVe, 
that  was  faid  in  the  Year  1694,  t0  car- 
ry’d  into  Ireland ,  that  weigh’d  182  Pounds. 
The  Naturalifts  have  differ’d  much  in  their 
Opinions  concerning  the  Produ&ion  of  Am¬ 
bergrife]  ’till  of  late  it  feems  to  be  univerfal- 
!y  agreed,  that  its  made  from  the  Honey- 
Combs  that  fall  into  the  Sea  from  the  Rocks, 
where  the  Bees  had  form’d  their  Melts;  and 
this  is  confirm’d  by  Experience,  becaufe  fe¬ 
veral  Pcrfonshave  feen  Pieces  that  have  been 
one  half  Ambergrife ,  and  the  other  no¬ 
thing  but  the  plain  Honey-Comb  :  And 
others  again  have  met  with  large  Pieces  of 
Ambergrife ,  where,  in  breaking  of  it,  they 
have  found  in  the  Middle  the  Honey-Comb 
and  the  Honey,  too.  Chufe  foch  as  is  clean, 
well  dry’d,  light,  and'  fpotted  within*,  with* 


little  blacks  Spots,  of  a  fweet  pleafant  Smellr 
but  avoid  the  moiff,  foft  and  foul  Ambergrife , 
as  being  good  for  nothing:  It  is  call’d  Am¬ 
bra  Cineritia ,  as  being  of  an  alh  Colour.  It 
ftrengthens  the  Brain,  the  Heart,  and  the 
Stomach;  procures  Alacrity,  and  makes  the 
Spirits  gay,  provokes  Luff,  and  is  a  good 
Antidote  againff  Poifon  or  Infeéh'on  in  Men  ; 
but  raifes  the  Vapours  in  Women,  therefore 
let  them  avoid  it.  We  meet  fometimes,  a- 
mongff  the  Druggifts,  with  a  white  Amber - 
grife,  which  differs  from  the  other  not  only 
in  Colour,  for  it  is  nothing  fo  ffrong,  nor 
half  fogood.  There  alfoisablack  Ambergrife 9. 
but  it  is  good  for  nothing  in  Phyfick,  and. 
but  of  very  little  Ufe  for  the  Perfumers. 

27.  Of  the  Viper. 

HE  Viper  is  a  Kind  of  Serpent 
that  is  very  common  in  feveral  Power, 
Parts  of  France ,  but  chiefly  in  Poi- 
flou,  from  whence  almoft  all  the  Vipers  come 
that  we  fell  at  Paris.  Asthefe  Animals  were 
terrible  or  frightful  to  all  the  World  hereto¬ 
fore,  fo  they  are  very  familiar  to  us  at  pre- 
fent;  infomuch  that  there  are  very  few  Peo* 
pie  of  Quality  in  Places  wherethey  are  to 
be  had,  but  what  make  ufe  of  ’em  as  good 
Diet,  and  a  fpecifical  Remedy  againff  feveral 
forts  of  Difeafes,  as  may  be  feen  in  Mr. 
Char  as  his  Treatife  of  ’em,  wherein  he  has 
produc’d  all  that  can  be  fard  on  that  Subje®, 
to  which  the  Reader  may  have  Recourfe  at 
his  Pleafure;  upon  which  Account  I  fhali 
content  myfelf  in  directing  him  to  chufe  the 
largeff,  livelieff  Vipers ,  and  fuch  as  are  new¬ 
ly  taken  ;  and  to  take  Care  that  they  are 
put  into  temperate  Places,  becaufe  extraor¬ 
dinary  Cold  or  Heat  is  contrary  to  them  r 
They  ought  îikewife  to  be  careful  when  they 
receive  any  frefh  Vipers ,  to  take  them 
out  of  the  Boxes  they  are  brought  in  , 
and  to  fake  from  them  the  dead  ones,  if 
there  is  any,  as  fometimes  it  happens; 
and  to  put  ’em  into  a  Tub  with  Bran 
orMofs  ;  not  that  it  ferves  ’em  to  feed  upon, 
as  fome  fanfy,  becaufe  thefe  Creatures 
never  eat  after  they  are  taken,  but  only  live 
upon  the  Air;  and  notwithstanding  this,  they 
will  continue  alive  fix  Months.  It  is  likewife 
to  be  obferv’d,  that  they  are  to  be  taken 
either  by  the  End  of  the  Tail,  or  elfe  with  a 

Pair 
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Pair  of  Tongs;  becaufe  this  Animal,  when 
he  finds  himfelf  fquee^’d,  bites  whatever  he 
meets  with;  and  the  Biting  of  the  Viper  be¬ 
ing  very  dangerous  and  mortal,  is  theReafon 
why  the  Takers  of  ’em  ought  to  be  very 
cautious.  The  Keepers  of  them  ought  to  be 
fo  likewife,  left  by  Mifchance  they  fhould 
efcape  and  get  into  any  Houfe,  which  would 
be  very  dangerous,  efpecially  where  there 
are  Children. 

We  have  a  great  many  dry’d  Vipers  brought 
from  Poidiers,  which  if  good  ought  to  be 
heavy,  large,  long,  well  dry’d,  and  the 
frefheft  kill’d  that  can  be  got;  for  in  a  little 
Time  after  they  are  dead,  the  Worms  will 
eat  ’em  in  fuch  a  Manner,  that  nothing  will 
be  left  but  the  Skeleton.  You  ought  to  be 
careful  likewife,  that  every  Bundle  or  Parcel 
oï  Vipers,  which  is  ufually  two  Do?,en,  have 
the  Hearts  and  Livers  along  with  them, 
thefe  being  the  mo  ft  noble  Parts  of  the  Ani¬ 
mal,  and  weigh  three  Ounces  and  a  half  ; 
and  fometimes,  but  very  rarely,  four  Oun- 
cesWeight;  and  take  Care  they  be  not  fuch 
as  have  died  of  themfelves,  which  you 
may  eafily  difeern,  by  their  extraordinary 
Blacknefs.  Some  will  fay,  that  there  are 
Snakes  and  z\fps  fold  for  Vipers  ;  but  this  I 
can’t  affirm,  having  never  known  it  to  be 
done  at  Poidiers.  There  is,  befides,  a  great 
deal  of  Vipers  Powder  fold  ;  but  thofe  that 
buy  it  fhould  take  fpecial  Care,  becaufe  there 
is  nothing  more  liable  to  be  adulterated. 
The  dry’d  Vipers ,  with  their  Hearts  and 
Livers,  reduced  to  Powder,  and  fiftedthro’a 
fine  Silk  Sieve,  is  whatfomecall  Bezoar  Ani¬ 
mal,  pretending  that  this  Powder,  thus  made, 
has  the  fame  Virtues  with  the  Oriental  Be¬ 
zoar,  treated  of  before. 

They  bring  us  alfo  from  Poidiers,  the  vo¬ 
latile  and  fix’d  Salt  of  Vipers,  the  Fat,  and 
the  black  Oil  that  is  made  by  the  Retort, 
whofe  Virtues  and  Preparations  you  have 
thus  deferib’d  by  Mr.  Charas .  Take  Vipers, 
all  their  Parts  very  well  dry’d,  cut  ’em  into 
fmall  Pieces,  with  which  fill  a  large  Retort 
of  Earth,  or  Glafs  well  coated  ;  fill  it  almoft 
quite  up  to  the  Top,  fix  to  it  a  very  large 
Receiver,  luting  the  Jun&ures  well,  place  it 
on  a  naked  Fire,  in  a  clofe  Reverberatory, 
or  a  Reverberatory  Furnace,  with  its  Dome; 
fhut  up  the  Regifter  of  the  Dome,  and  the 
Door  of  the  Fire  Place,  make  a  gentle  Fire 
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in  the  Cinder  Place,  which  keep  on  foot  for 
two  Hours,  only  to  heat  the  Retort  and  Fur¬ 
nace;  then  removing  the  Fire  into  its  Place, 
keep  it  in  the  fame  Heat  for  two  Hours 
longer  ;  at  the  End  whereof  encreafe  the 
Fire  one  Degree,  giving  a  little  Air  to  the 
Regifter  of  the  Dome,  continuing  it  fo  for 
two  Flours  more;  and  encreafe  the  Fire  to 
the  third  Degree  for  the  fame  Time;  after 
which  fet  the  Regifter  of  the  Dome  quite 
open,  encrealing  the  Fire  to  the  higheft  De¬ 
gree,  which  continue  fo  long' ’till  nothing 
comes  out  of  the  P.etort,  and  that  all  the 
Vapours  in  the  Receiver  be  converted  into 
Salt  or  Liquor;  then  ceafe  the  Fire,  and 
the  V  die  Is  being  cold,  unlute  the  Receiver, 
and  dillolve  the  Salt  in  the  Liquor,  or 
Spirit. 

To  re£Hfy  it,  put  all  this  diftill’d  Matter 
into  a  Glafs  Matrafs,  with  a  long  Neck  ; 
place  it  fn  a  Sand  Heat,  cover  it  with  its 
Head,  and  join  to  it  a  fmall  receiver,  lu¬ 
ting  well  the  Joints,  and  give  a  gentle  Hear, 
fo  will  the  volatile  Salt  afeend,  white  and 
cryftalline,  to  the  Top  of  the  Plead, 
which  take  and  put  up  into  a  double  Glafs 
Bottle,  flopping  it  very  clofe.  Continue  the 
Re&ification,  feparating  and  keeping  apart 
the  Spirit,  which  is  the  remaining  Part  of 
the  volatile  Salt,  diffolv’d  in  fome  Flegm, 
and  the  Oil;  and  caufe  all  the  volatile  Salt, 
and  oily  Parts,  to  afeend,  calling  away  that 
which  lies  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Matrafs,  as  a 
Thing  of  no  Ufe. 

This  volatile  Salt  o ï Vipers  is  reckon’d  an 
Antidote  againft  Poifons,  and  aperfedtCure 
for  the  Biting  of  the  Viper,  or  any  other 
Kind  of  Serpent,  or  venomous  Creature  : 
It  is  alfo  prevalent  againft  the  Mealies,  Small¬ 
pox,  Plague  or  Peftilence.  It  refifts  Putre- 
fa 61  ion  in  the  higheft  Degree,  becomes  fpect- 
fical  in  intermitting  Fevers,  chiefly  the  Quar¬ 
tan  ;  and  there  is  fcarce  a  Medicine  known 
in  the  World  more  able  to  purify  the  Mafs 
of  Blood,  and  give  it  its  natural  Fluidity: 
whence  it  does  fuch  confiderable  Feats  in 
chronick  Cafes  ;  as  Scurvies,  Eryjipelas's, 
fealded  Heads,  and  ftrumous  Breakings  out  ; 
caufingthe  foul  impure  Humours  to  perfpire 
through  the  Pores  of  the  Skin.  It  is  alio  one 
of  the  mofl  powerful  Remedies  in  Nature, 
for  Gout,  Rheumatifm,  and  Venereal  Re¬ 
licks  ;  for  it  opens,  penetrates,  attenuates, 
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and  is  fodorifick  ;  fo  that  it  drives  out  any 
corrupted  or  malignant  Humours,  thro’  the 
Habit  of  the  Body;  it  diffolves  coagulated 
Blood,  removes  Inflammations,  prevents  A- 
poftems,  and  cures  Pleurifies.  This  Salt  is 
very  aperitive,  and  opens  Obffruétîons  both 
©f  the  Head  and  other  Parts;  and  relieves 
all  Difeafes  of  the  Brain  and  Nerves  ;  as 
Palfies,  Convulfions,  Vapours,  Fits  of  the 
Mother,  and  the  like;  fo  that  both  for  exter¬ 
nal  and  internal  Ufes,  there  is  fcarcely  found 
a  more  univerfal  Medicine. 

All  other  Preparations  of  Vipers  as  Pow¬ 
ders ,  fix’d  Salts,  TinCtures,  Décodions, 
Broths,  Gellies,  Wines,  Elfences,  Troches, 
Elixirs,  Extrads,  c ffc,  compar’d  with  the 
volatile  Salt,  are  nothing,  for  in  that  is  to  be 
found  the  Sum  of  all  that  is  in  the  Viper  : 
The  Oil  is  fo  fetid,  that  it  cannot  be  taken 
inwardly  ;  outwardly  it  may  be  us’d  tofmell 
to,  and  to  touch  the  Noftrils  with  in  Va¬ 
pours  and  Fits;  but  if  it  be  made  into  an 
Elixir,  with  Spirit  of  Nitre,  and  Spirit  of 
Wine  tartarized,  it  is  a  molt  fragrant  Medi¬ 
cine,  clears  the  Spirits,  fupprefTes  Vapours, 
and  invigorates  Nature  to  a  Miracle. 

Le  Febure  teaches  us  how  to  fix  this  vo¬ 
latile  Salt,  which  is  done  by  Acids,  viz,  with 
well  rectified  Spirit  of  Salt,  dropping  it  upon 
it,  dilTblved  in  its  own  Flegm,  ’till  the  Ef- 
fervefcency  and  Strife  ceafes,  by  which  the 
volatile  Salt  is  united  to  the  Acid  :  Now 
though  there  be  no  great  Need  of  this,  yet  it 
may  be  of  fome  U fe  to  watry  Stomachs  ;  and 
tho5  the  Tafle  and  Shape  of  this  Salt,  thus 
fix’d,  much  refembles  Bay  Salt,  it  is  quite 
another  Thing  in  its  EffeCts.  This  is  evident 
by  mixing  it  with  double  its  Weight  of  Salt 
of  Tartar,  and  fubliming  in  proper  Veffels  ; 
for  then  the  volatile  Salt  will  afcend  with  its 
firlt  Force,  Strength  and  Virtue. 

Vipera ,  or  the  Viper ,  is  a  Kind 
hemery .  of  Serpent,  which  comes  alive  out 
of  the  Belly  of  its  Parent,  and 
not  from  an  Egg,  as  the  other  Kinds  do.  It  is 
about  as  long  as  one’s  Arm,  and  two  Inches 
thick  ;  fometimes  bigger,  and  fometimes  left, 
but  never  arrives  at  the  Sfee  of  the  large 
Snake ,  tho’  in  outward  Appearance  they  are 
very  like  ’em.  7'hey  are  cover’d  with  a 
fmooth  Skin,  a  little  fcaly,  on  the  Backfide 
of  feveral  Colours  as  in  Waves,  loft  and 
vifcous  undemeathrandof  very  clofe  Pores. 


The  Jaws  are  fet  on  both  Sides  with  little 
Teeth,  like  the  Snakes  ;  but  befides  thefe 
little  Teeth,  there  is  on  each  Side  a  Kind  of 
aTusk,  ora  long,  flharp,  cutting  Tooth,  that 
is  fometimes  fork’d.  In  the  Jaw  is  a  Blad¬ 
der,  full  of  a  yellowifh  Liquid;  the  Tongue 
is  long  and  cloven,  which  it  darts  out  with 
great  Violence;  being  provok’d,  it  looks  like 
a  Firebrand,  which  proceeds  from  the  quick 
Motion  or  Agitation  of  the  Spirits.  This 
Tongue  was  fuppos’d  to  be  venomous,  but 
it  contains  no  manner  of  Harm  in  it  :  The 
Eyes  are  very  fmall.  The  Vipers  breed  in 
wild  flony  Places  in  Dauphiny  and  Poiéîou  : 
They  live,  being  at  Liberty,  on  Rats,  Frogs, 
Worms,  and  feveral  other  InfeCts  ;  but  when 
taken  and  confin’d,  they  will  live-about  a 
Year,  without  any  other  Subfiftence  but  the 
Air  they  receive  by  the  little  Holes  made  m 
the  Tubs  or  Chefts  wherein  they  are  kept  ; 
The  Reafon  why  they  live  fo  long  without 
eating  is,  becaufe  the  Pores  of  the  Skin  are 
fo  clofely  contracted,  that  they  emit  but  very 
little  Spirits  or  Effluvia. 

They  take  the  Vipers  in  Spring  Time,  or 
Autumn,  becaufe  they  are  then  fatter,  and 
more  aCtive  than  in  any  other  Seafon  :  The 
Peafants  take ’em  with  little  wooden  Tongs 
made  for  the  Purpofe,  and  carry  ’em  in  Bags 
to  the  Apothecaries.  They  are  much  more 
fprightly  and  gay  when  they  are  in  the  Field, 
than  after  they  are  taken,,  becaufe  they  then 
draw  themfelves  up  into  a  narrower  Com- 
pafs,  and  contrat  their  Pores.  Thefe  dif¬ 
fer  from  other  Serpents,  not  only  as  to  the 
two  Teeth  that  are  in  their  Jaws,  but  like- 
wife  by  a  different  Connection  of  their  Ver¬ 
tebra,  which  hinders  them,  when  they  are 
taken  by  the  Tail,  from  twilling  and  turn¬ 
ing  about  the  Arm  or  the  Tongs,  as  the 
Snake  does. 

The  Viper  bites  with  his  long  Teeth,  and 
ill o o t s  into  the  Wound  a  Spirit,  or  very  vo¬ 
latile  acid  Liquor,  which  infirmâtes  into  the 
VeiTels,  coagulates  by  little  and  little  the 
Blood,  and  interrupts  the  Circulation,  from 
whence  flows  Death,  if  not  prevented.  This 
EffeCt  has  a  great  deal  of  Analogy  with  that 
which  happens  upon  Syringing,  thro’  Curio- 
fity,  fome  acid  Liquor  into  the  Veins  of  a 
Dog,  or  other  Creature;  for  in  a  fhort 
Time  he  falls  into  Convulfions  and  dies. 
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The  Accidents  which  attend  thofe  who 
have  had  the  Misfortune  to  be  bit  by  a  Vi- 
per,  are  firft  of  all,  that  they  grow  pale,  and 
then  turn  bluifti,  is  more  or  lefs  ting’d  in 
the  Veins  and  Arteries.  In  the  fécond  Place 
they  become  reftlefs,  melancholy  and  fleepy  ; 
the  Pulfe  intermitting,  becaufe  the  Gourfe 
of  the  Spirits  being  intercepted  by  the  Coa - 
gulum  that  is  made  in  the  Veffels,  the  Blood 
cannot  circulate  but  with  Difficulty.  In 
the  third  Place  they  are  chilly  or  cold,  have 
Inclinations  to  vomit,  and  convulfive  Mo¬ 
tions  ;  becaufe  the  faline  and  acid  Particles 
which  are  introduc’d  into  the  Blood,  and 
which  are  pungent,  prick,  or  irritate  the 
internal  Goats  of  the  Veins  and  Arteries.  In 
the  laft  Place,  they  die,  becaufe  the  Blood 
growing  fnatper,  and  coagulating  ftill  more 
and  more,  the  PafTage  of  the  Spirits  is  en¬ 
tirely  Hopp’d,  and  there  can  be  no  Circula¬ 
tion,  without  which  they  cannot  live. 

The  Remedies  sgainft  the  Biting  o î  Vipers 
are  external  and  internal.-  The  external  are, 
the  fpeedy  binding  of  the  Part  wounded,  if 
poffible,  making  the  Ligature  tight,  in  or¬ 
der  to  hinder  the  Poifon  from  fpreading  fur¬ 
ther  ;  but  if  the  Part  that  is  bit  cannot  be 
bound,  you  ought  inftantly  to  apply  upon  it 
the  Head  of  the  Viper  that  did  the  Mifchief, 
after  being  bruis’d,  or  elfe  that  of  another 
Viper  ;  otherwife  to  heat  a  Knife,  or  fome 
Piece  of  flat  Iron,  red  hot,  and  hold  it  near 
the  Wound  as  hot  as  the  Patient  is  able  to 
bear  it  ;  or  to  burn  upon  the  Wound  a  little 
Gun  Powder  ;  or  elfe  fcarify  and  apply 
Treacle  with  Garlick  and  Sal  Armoniack 
bruis’d  together. 

Thefe  external  Remedies  open  the  Pores 
of  the  Wound,  and  make  the  envenom’d 
Spirits  flow  ;  but  it  ought  to  be  obferv’d, 
that  thefe  forts  of  Medicines  (hould  be  us’d 
upon  the  Spot  where  the  Biting  is  made; 
for  if  there  be  time  given  to  the  Poifon  to 
enter  into  the  Veffels  of  the  Body,  before 
Application,  ail  will  be  ufelefs,  becaufe  the 
Poifon  returns  no  more  to  the  Wound.  But 
tho’  external  Remedies  ought  not  to  be  ne¬ 
glected  upon  this  Occalion,  they  are  what 
brings  but  little  Relief,  in  comparison  of  thofe 
things  that  may  be  given  inwardly  ;  for  the 
Venom  of  the  Viper  being  very  fubtil,  it  paffes 
inftantly  into  the  Blood,  and  therefore  the 
Patient  mail  take  fuch  Medicines  a^  have- 


Power  to  break  the  Points  of  the  Acids,  dif- 
folve  the  Blood,  and  other  coagulated  Hu¬ 
mours,  excite  or  promote  the  Circulation, 
pufli  forward  by.  Perfpiration  and  Urine 
whatever  Poifon  of  the  Viper  may  remain. 

The  volatile  Salts  of  Animals  are  fufficient- 
ly  efficacious  for  thefe  Intentions,  becaufe  they 
are  alcaline,  very  volatile,  rarifying,  fudo¬ 
rifick,  and  aperitive.  That  of  Vipers  is  pre¬ 
ferable  to  all  others,  becaufe  it  is  the  moil 
fubtil  ;  but  inftead  of  that,  we  may  ufe  the 
volatile  Salt  of  Harts-horn ,  that  of  Urine,  or 
human  Skull.  Venice-Treacle  is,  notwith- 
(landing,  very  proper,  if  old,  to  relieve  this 
Malady,  becaufe  it  is  compos’d  of  Ingre¬ 
dients  chiefly  attenuating  and  rarifying  but 
when  it  is  new  we  cannot  ufe  it  with  Sue- 
cefs,  becaufe  the  Opium  which  has  not  yet" 
been  rarifled  by  Fermentation,  will  rather 
fix  the  Poifon,  and  thicken  the  Humours,, 
than  rarify  and  difeharge  them. 

The  largeft  Vip  ers,  and  fuch  as  are  well 
fed,  ought  to  be  chofe,  fuch  as  are  gather’d  id 
Spring-time,  or  Autumn,  when  they  are  in 
the  beft  Condition.  The  Trunk  of  the  Vi¬ 
per,  feparated  from  the  Skin  and  the  En¬ 
trails,  is  adminifter’d  againft  Poifons,  to  pu¬ 
rify  the  Blood  in  Small-Pox,  intermitting^ 
and  malignant  Fevers,  boil’d  in  Broths,  or 
taken  in  Powder,  from  eight  Grains  to  two! 
Scruples,  or  a  Dram.  The  Fat  of  the  Viper 
is  fudorifick,  refolutive,  and  anodyne,  taken 
internally  or  externally  ;  the  Dofefrom  one 
Drop  to  fix.  The  Liver  and  the  Heart  of 
the  Viper  being  dried  and  powder’d,  are" 
call’d  Bezoar- Animal,  and  are  reckon’d  the 
mo  ft  powerful  Part  of  the  Viper.  The  Gall 
is  fudorifick;  the  Dofe  being  one  or  two 
Drops.  It  is  likewife  good  for  Catarrhs  of 
the  Eyes,  to  deterge  and  refolve*  The  Word 
Vipera  comes  from  Vi,  Force,  and  parère ,  to  ? 
engender  or  bring  forth  ;  becaufe  the  An- 
tients  believed  that  the  Female  Vipers,  in  the" 
Pleafure  of  Coition,  eat  off  the  Head  of  the 
Male  ;  and  that  the  young  ones,  to  revenge 
the  Death  of  the  Father,  ripp’d  open  the  Bel¬ 
ly  of  the  Mother  ;  but  the  Word  Vipera 
feerns  rather  to  be  deriv’d  from  viva,-  alive, 
and  parère,  to  bring  forth,  which  is  as  much 
as  to  fay,  the  kind  of  Serpent  that  is  brought 
forth  alive,  ,  becaufe  all  the  cither  kinds  are*- 
produced' from-  Eggs.,  - 
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28.  Of  Treacle,  commonly  call'd  Venice 

Treacle. 

Pomet.  '“T^Reade  is  a  Compofnion  of  cer- 
X  tain  choice  Druggs,  prepar’d 
powder’d,  and  reduc’d  into  an  Opiat  or  liquid 
Ele&uary,  with  Honey.  The  T  reacle  takes 
its  Name  from  the  Viper ,  which  the  Greeks 
call  : Therion ,  or  Thyrion  ;  and  it  was  com¬ 
pounded  by  Andromachus  the  Father,  a  Na¬ 
tive  of  Candia ,  and  firfi  Phyfician  to  Nero. 
The  Venetians ,  of  late  Years,  have  got  the 
Reputation  of  being  thought  the  only  People 
who  had  the  true  way  of  preparing  the  Trea¬ 
cle  ;  and  at  prefent  the  Apothecaries  of  Mont¬ 
pellier  make  fuch  vafi  Quantities  of  it,  that 
one  may  fee  multitudes  of  thefe  Treacle  Bar¬ 
rels,  which  has  reduc’d  it  to  fo  low  a  Price, 
lhat  one  Pound  of  good  Honey  will  fell  for 
more  than  the  fame  Weight  of  this  pretended 
Treacle.  And  if  i  was  permitted  to  publifh 
the  Frauds  that  are  committed  in  preparing 
this  Antidote,  I  am  fatisfy’d  the  Magiftrates 
would  prefently  put  a  flop  to  this  Abufe, 
both  as  to  that  which  is  fold  about  at  Markets 
and  Fairs,  as  well  as  to  what  is  fold  a t  Paris 
for  (ixteen  or  eighteen  Pence  a  Pound.  And 
not.withfianding  it  is  fold  at  fuch  a  low  Price, 
thofe  who  deal  in  it  get  con-fiderably,  bccaufe 
what  they  fell  is  nothing  but  the  word  Ho¬ 
ney,  in  which  is  incorporated  a  Parcel  of 
rotten  worm-eaten  Roots  and  Druggs,  that 
are  no  better  than  the  Sweepings  of  Shops  ; 
and  to  promote  or  recommend  the  Sale  of 
this,  they  cover  the  Pots  with  a  printed  Pa¬ 
per,  wherein  are  two  Vipers  that  compofe  a 
Circle,  crown’d  with  a  Flower- de -lis,  which 
contains  this  Title,  Fine  Venice  Treacle ,  tho5 
it  is  made  at  Orleans  or  Paris. 

As  to  that  of  Montpellier ,  I  have  feen  it  of¬ 
ten  made  there,  where  it  is  prepar’d  with 
all  the  Exadnefs  that  can  be  ;  but  what  is 
fent  to  the  Fairs  for  common  Sale,  they  mix 
with  large  Quantities  of  boil’d  Honey,  ieing 
obliged  to  fell  it  at  about  eighteen  Pence  a 
Pound  ;  that  which  is  true  (landing  them 
in  above  forty  Pence  a  Pound.  The  Treacle 
Makers  are  call’d  by  the  honed  Apothecaries, 
to  ridicule  them,  Mudard- Makers»  As  to 
the  Venice- Treacle,  l  can  fay  nothing  to  it, 
not  knowing  dire&ly  how  they  make  it  ; 
■but  as  to  what  is  made  at  Paris ,  by  Mef- 


(ieurs  Charas ,  Geoffry ,  Joffon,  Bolduc,  and 
Rouviere,  I  have  feen  it  prepar’d  with  all  the 
Care  imaginable.  And  1  can  affirm,  for  a 
certain  Truth,  that  there  was  a  large  Quan¬ 
tity  thereof  made  in  March  1688.  without 
fubdituting  any  thing,  and  with  the  fined 
and  bed  Druggs  that  were  ever  feen,  being 
alfo  defign’d  for  a  Mafter-piecei  or  Tryal  of 
Skill  ;  but  as  we  are  not  immortal,  and  that 
thofe  who  fell  this  may  be  capable  of  know¬ 
ing  the  true  Compofition,  and  of  making 
it  themfeives  aright,  in  order  to  prevent  A- 
bufes,  Ï  (hall  here  give  you  the  true  Receipt  ; 
which  I  would  not  have  done,  if  Mr.  Charas , 
who  has  writ  a  particular  Treatife  of  Trea¬ 
cle,  had  mention’d  the  Names  of  the  Druggs 
in  French  :  This  Book  is  entituled,  The  Na¬ 
tural  Hijlory  of  Animals,  Plants,  and  Minerals 
that  make  up  the  Compofition  of  AndrouiachusTr 
Treacle. 

AndromachusV  Treacle . 

Take  Troches  of  Squills  fix  Ounces; 
Troches  of  Vipers  and  Hedycroy,'  long  Pep¬ 
per,  Opium  prepared,  of  each  three  Ounces; 
red  Rofes,  Florentine  Orrice,  Juice  of  Li¬ 
quorice,  wild  Navew  Seed,  Balfarn  of  Ju- 
dcea,  fine  Cinnamon,  Agarick,  of  each  one 
Ounce  and  an  half  ;  powder’d  Myrrh,  Ara¬ 
bian  Cofius ,  Saffron,  Caffia  Lignea,  Indian 
Spikenard,  Flowers  of  Camels  Hay,  Oliba- 
num  in  Tears,  white  and  black  Pepper,  Dit¬ 
tany  of  Crete ,  Tops  of  white  Horehound, 
fine  Rhubarb,  Arabian  Stocchas ,  Macedonian 
Parfly  Seed,  Mountain  Calaminf,  Turpen¬ 
tine  of  Chio,  Cinquefoil  Root,  Ginger,  of 
each  fix  Drams  ;  Poley  Mountain,  Ground 
Pine,  Storax  in  the  Tear,  Spicknel,  true  A- 
momum,  Valerian,  Cel  tick  Spikenard,  feal’d 
Earth,  Germander,  Indian  Leaf,  natural  Chai- 
citis.  Gentian  Root,  Anifeed,  Juice  of  Hy- 
pociftis ,  Fruit  of  the  Balfam-Tree,  Gum- 
Araback,  Fennil-Seed,  common  Cardamum, 
M arfli an Hartw or t,  Treacle- Muftard,  Flow¬ 
ers  of  St.  John's  Wort,  the  true  Acacia,  Gum 
Sagapen  in  Tears,  of  each  four  Drams  ;  Ca - 
for,  fmall  Birthwort,  Candy  Carrots,  Jews 
Pitch,  Flowers  of  the  lefifer  Centaury,  Opo- 
panax,  and  Galbanum,  of  each  two  Drams  ; 
choice  Honey  three  times  the  Weight  of  all  ; 
Spanijh  Wine  as  much  as  to  give  the  due 
Confidence. 
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Troches  of  Squills.  Take  Pulp  of  Squills, 

!  twelve  Ounces;  Flower  of  the  bitter  Vetch, 
eight  Ounces.  Troches  of  Vipers  are  made 
of  the  Flefh  boil’d  in  Water  with  Dill  and 
Salt,  and  cleans’d  from  the  Bone,  of  each 
eight  Ounces;  Crumbs  of  Bread  dry'd  and 
lifted,  two  Ounces  and  an  half.  According 
to  Mr.  Charas  they  are  made  up  of  Dittany 
Root  inftead  of  Bread  Crumbs.  For  Troches 
of  Hedycroy ,  take  Herb-Maftick  ,  the  lefs 
Marjoram,  Afarabacca  ,  Rofe-Wood,  of 
each  two  Drams  Camel’s-Hay,  Calamus 
Aromaticus ,  the  great  Valerian,  Wood  of 
the  Balfam  Tree,  true  Baifam,  Cinnamon, 
Arabian  Coflas  ,  of  each  three  Drams  ; 
Myrrh,  Saffron,  Indian  Leaf,  Spikenard,  Caf- 
fia  Ugnear  of  each  lis  Drams  ;  true  Amomum  , 
one  Ounce  and  an  half  ;  Maffick  in  Tears, 
a  Dram  ;  Spanip  Wine  enough  to  form  into 
a  Mafs.  The  Way  of  making  all  thefe 
Troches  is  to  be  met  with  in  molt  Difpenfa- 
tories,  efpecially  thofe  of  Paris ,  Bauderon , 
Charas ,  and  others. 

The  Grand  Treacle  reform'd  by  Monfieur 
d’Aquin,  the  King's  Phyfician. 

Take  dry’d  Vipers,  with  the  Hearts  and 
Livers,  twenty  four  Ounces  ;  Troches  of 
Squills,  extradé  of  Opium,  of  each  twelve 
Ounces  ;  Roots  of  Contrayerva ,  Virginia 
Snake  Root,  Angelica ,  the  great  Valerian , 
Spignel,  Gentian,  Birthwort,  Coftus ,  Indian 
and  Celtick  Spikenard,  Cinnamon,  Oil  of 
Nutmegs  by  ExprefTion,  Saffron,  Dittany  of 
Crete ,  Indian  Leaf, Water  Germander,  Moun¬ 
tain  Calamint,  Foley  Mountain,  Ground- 
Pine,  Flowers  of  St.  John's  Wort,  and  the 
leffer  Centaury,  Arabian  Stæchas  ,  Amomum  , 
fmall  Cardamoms,  Macedonian  ParfleySeed, 
Bifhops  -  Weed,  Marfilian  Hart -wort,  and 
Myrrh,  of  each  eight  Ounces  Rofin  of  Sto- 
rax ,  Opopanax ,  Gum  Sagapen  and  Cajlor , 
of  each  four  Ounces  ;  a  mellaginous  Ex- 
trad  of  Juniper-Berries, feventy  two  Pounds  ; 
Malm  fey  Wine,  one  Quart. 

This  Prefcription  of  Treacle  has  been  bet¬ 
ter  received  than  that  of  Andromachus ,  of 
later  Years,  by  reafon  of  the  vaft  Number 
of  Ingredients,  and  the  little  Virtue  that  moll 
of  ’em  have,  which  was  the  Reafon  why 
Mr.  D'  A  quin  expung’d  what  was  fuperfluousx 
and  added  other  Things  more  neceflary,  the. 
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Defcription  of  which  Additions  he  gave  ta 
Mr.  Charas ,  to  infert  into  his  Royal  Galeni¬ 
cal  Pharmacopoeia.  As  to  the  Virtues  of 
Treacle,  I  fhall  not  infill  on  thatTopick,  b e- 
caufe  there  are  feveral  Authors  who  have 
treated  of  them  ;  befides  the  feveral  printed 
Papers  difpers’d  with  it,  that  come  from  Ve¬ 
nice  or  Montpellier ,  that  explain  the  Ufe  of 
it.  In  feveral  Difpenfatories  we  meet  with  a 
third  fort  of  Treacle,  call’d  the  Diatejfaxon , 
becaufe  it  is  compounded  of  four  Druggs, 
which  are  the  Gentian,  round  Birthwort, 
Bay  Berries,  and  Myrrh,  all  reduc’d  into 
Powder,  and  made  up  with  Honey,  and  Ex- 
trad  of  Juniper  into  an  Eleduary.  This 
Treacle,  tho’  of  a  fmall  Price,  is  not  want¬ 
ing  in  good  Qualities,  being  very  ufeful  for 
all  forts  of  Cattel.  Some  People  call  it  the- 
Poors  Treacle ,  or  German  Treacle. 

Along  with  this  Medicine  we  have  brought 
from  Montpellier  a  Treacle  Water  call’d  fo, 
becaufe  Treacle  is  the  Bafis  of  it  ;  and’  by 
reafon  its  Virtues,  in  fome  Meafure,  are  like 
it.  Th  Q,MontpellierTreacle  Wrater  of  Bander  on 
make  thus;  take  fine  Treacle,  three  Ounces; 
Roots  of  Tormentil,  Angelica r  Vipers  Grafsi, 
Dittany  of  Crete,  and  Saffafras,  of  each 
two  Ounces;  Bole,  one  Ounce;  Juniper- 
Berries,  Citron-Seeds,  Carduus  Benedi3urr 
Sorrel  and  Purilane-Seed,  of  each  half  an 
Ounce;  Betony,  Marygold,  Balm,  Water 
Germander,  Borrage  and  Buglofs,  of  each 
one  Handful;  fine  Cinnamon  and  Mace,  of 
each  two  Drams  ;  Vinegar  of  Rofes,  made  of 
white  Wine,  two  Pounds;  Juice  of  Citron 
and  Verjuice,  of  each  fix  Ounces:  Chufie 
and  prepare  all  your  Druggs  according  to 
Bauderon' s  Difpenfatory  ;  and  from  thence, 
by  aGlafs  Alembick,  you  may  draw  a  dear 
Water,  of  a  ftrong  Smell  of  Treacle, 
having  the  fame  Virtues  with  it  :  But 
the  fmall  Power  there  is  in  Vinegar,  Juice 
of  Citrons  and  Verjuice  to  diffolve  and 
raife  the  Virtue  of  the  Aromaticks  in  Di¬ 
ll  illation,  made  the  Sieur  de  Pèlerin  lay  a- 
fide  this  Prefcription,  and  followthat  which'. 
Mr.  Charas  has  given  us  in  his  Difpenfatory, 
Page  1030,  which  will  appear  much  mar© 
Kafonable. 

Mr.  Charas’/  Treacle  Water. 

Take  Roots  of  Gentian ,  Angelica',  Ma~ 
J$er-wort}  Valerian ,  and  Contrayerva^  of  each* 

two- 
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rîwo  Ounces;  Citron  and  Orange-Peel,  not 
candied,  but  dry,  fine  Cinnamon,  Cloves, 
and  Juniper  Berries,  of  each  one  Ounce  ; 
Water  Germander,  and  St.  John's  Wort 
Flowers,  of  each  one  Handful  :  Spirit  of 
Wine,  Walnut  and  Carduus  Water,  of 
each  one  Quart  ;  fine  T reacle,  four  Ounces  ; 
draw  from  thence  a  very  odoriferous  Water, 
more  efficacious,  and  better  to  keep  than  the 
former.  It  is  very  proper  to  refill  all  Poifons, 
and  prevent  Infe&ions.  The  Dofe  is  from 
one  Dram  to  four,  in  a  convenient  Liquor. 
Likewife  it  is  given  fometimes  alone,  in  a 
fmall Quantity.  Mr .Charas  fays,  that  there  is 
a  Treacle  Water  made,  by  diffolving  of  Trea¬ 
cle  in  equal  Parts  of  Spirit  of  Wine,  and  Vi¬ 
negar  diftill’d  ;  fo  they  make  Treacle-Vi¬ 
negar  fometimes  only  by  diffolving  it  in 
ftrong  Vinegar,  which  is  us’d  againft  the  In- 
fedlion  of  the  Air,  and  to  waffi  the  Hands, 
Temples,  and  Noftrils  with. 

Befides  Treacle  Water,  at  firft,  when  the 
Roman  Orviétan  was  known  in  France ,  we 
had  it  from  Rome ,  and  fome  other  Parts  of 
Italy ,  as  Orviette ,  from  whence  it  takes  its 
Name;  but  fince  that  the  Sieur  Contugi 
came  to  Paris,  and  under  Pretence  of  the 
King’s  Permiffion,  took  upon  him  the 
whole  Management  of  this  Medicine,  the 
Drugglffs  have  left  off  to  trade  in  it,  either 
thro9  Fear,  or  becaufe  the  Profit  to  be  got 
by  it  was  not  confiderable  enough.  But  fince 
they  underfiood  that  when  the  King  gave  his 
Authority  to  the  Sieur  Contugi ,  to  fell  and 
trade  in  Orviétan  at  Paris ,  he  did  not  intend 
to  exclude  the  Druggifts  or  Apothecaries  at 
Paris  from  making  it,  as  has  been  declar’d  by 
an  Arreft ,  left  he  fhould  deprive  France  of  a 
Remedy  fo  valuable  and  neceffary  for  the 
Publick.  But  fince  the  Sieur  Contugi  and  his 
Wife  are  both  dead,  I  have  thought  fit  to 
give  the  World  a  true  Defcription  of  it,  as 
well  as  I  have  done  of  other  Receipts  which 
I  have  acquir’d  in  different  Parts  where  I 
have  been  ;  but  being  robb’d  of  a  great  ma¬ 
ny  of  my  Papers  and  Memoirs,  I  was  hin¬ 
der’d  in  my  Attempt,  and  plung’d  into  a  vaft 
Expence,  which  I  was  oblig’d  to  in  the 
Impreffion  of  this  Book,  befides  the  great 
Charges  I  had  been  at  for  fixteen  or  feven- 
teen  Tears,  in  gaining  a  particular  Know¬ 
ledge  of  the  fcarceft  Druggs,  and  making 
allforts  of  Tryals  I  could  upon  thisSubjed, 
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agreeable  to  my  Profeffion,  and  the  Defignof 
this  W  ork. 

Orviétan. 

Take  Roots  of  Vipers  Grafs,  CarlineYKx- 
ftle,  Mafter-wort,  Angelica,  Bitumen, Birth- 
wort,  Contrayerva,  white  Dittany,  Galin- 
gal,  Gentian,  fmall  Arabian  Goftus,  true 
Acorus,  Macedonian Parftey-Seed,  Leaves  of 
Sage,  Rofemary,  Goats  Rue,  Carduus  Be¬ 
il  edict  us,  Dittany  of  Crete ,  Bay  and  Juniper 
Berries,  of  each  one  Ounce;  Cinnamon  and 
Cloves,  of  each  half  an  Ounce  ;  dry’d  Vipers 
with  their  Hearts  and  Livers  ;  old  Treacle 
four  Ounces;  white  defpumated  Honey  eight 
Pounds  to  the  whole  Druggs,  to  make  it 
into  a  Body,  By  confulting  of  Bates's  Phar - 
macopocia,  you  may  fee  how  far  this  Recipe 
differs  from  that  which  he  fays  Sir  Ro¬ 
bert  Falbor  communicated  to  him ,  and 
which  we  may  fuppofe  he  brought  from 
France. 

29.  Of  the  Sea»  Ski nk. 

HE  Sea-Skink  is  an  amphibious 
Animal,  pretty  much  like  a  Pomct* 
fmall  Lizard.  This  Creature  is  a- 
bout  half  a  Foot  long,  and  an  Inch  Diame¬ 
ter,  having  a  (harpNofe,  being  cover’d  with 
Scales  It  has  two  little  piercing  Eyes,  with 
the  Mouth  divided  to  the  Place  where  the 
Ears  fhou’d  be  feated,  had  this  Creature  any. 
It  has  a  great  many  little  white  and  red  Teeth, 
and  goes  upon  four  Feet  little  more  than  an 
Inch  high,  which  are  very  like  thofe  of  an 
Ape.  It  is  cover’d  with  little  round  Scales, 
different  from  thofe  of  the  Head,  that  are 
long  and  large.  They  are  greyifh,  inclining 
to  brown  upon  the  Back,  and  of  a  Silver 
grey  under  the  Belly.  The  Body  of  this  Ani- 
nimal  grows  ftill  fmaller  to  the  End  of  the 
Tail,  like  the  Viper’s. 

There  are  a  great  many  of  thefe  little 
.Skinks  to  be  found  in  the  Nile  in  Egypt,  from 
whence  they  are  brought  us  by  the  way  of 
Marfeilles,  only  the  Entrails  are  taken  our, 
and  the  fmall  End  of  the  Tail  is  cut  off. 
Chufe  fuch  as  are  the  biggeff,  longeft,  hea- 
vieff,  mod  dry  and  entire,  and  leaff  worm- 
eaten,  to  which  they  are  very  fubjedt.  They 

are 
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are  reckon’d  proper  to  redore  Warmth  in  old 
Age,  and  Decays  of  Nature,  to  encreafe  the 
Semen  Virile,  and  are  one  of  the  Ingredients 
of  Mithridate, 

The  Reverend  Father  Du  Tertre  fays,  that 
he  faw  not  only  in  Guadolaupa ,  but  likewife 
in  other  Ifles,  the  true  Skinks ,  altogether  like 
chofe  that  are  brought  from  Egypt.  It  is  a  fort 
of  Lizard  which  by  the  Inhabitants  of  Guada- 
iloupaxs  call’d  Maboüia,  and  in  fome  other  Ides 
the  Land  Pike,  but  I  know  not  for  what  Rea- 
fon.  I  believe  rather  it  may  be  called  fo,  be- 
caufe  this  Animal  is  almoft  always  at  Land, 
and  when  they  cut  off  his  Feet,  he  is  juft  like  a 
Stake  that  they  drive  into  the  Ground,  and 
not  a  Pike ,  as  the  Sieur  Rochefort  would  have 
it;  who,  to  make  it  agree  with  the  Name 
he  has  given  this  Animal,  writes  with  all  the 
Affurance  andFalfity  imaginable,  that  it  has 
the  perfedl  Shape,  Skin  and  Head  of  our 
Pike.  Thefe  Skinks  are  more  flefhy  than 
the  other  Lizards,  the  Tail  thicker,  and  the 
Legs  and  Feet  fo  fhort,  that  they  creep  upon 
the  Ground.  Their  Skins  are  cover’d  with  an 
infinite  Number  of  little  Scales,  likethofe  of 
Snakes,  but  of  a  yellow  Colour,  nlver’d, 
and  fhining,  as  if  rubb’d  with  Oil.  Their 
Flefh  is  good  againfi  Poifon,  and  the  Wounds 
©f  envenom’d  Arrows. 

Of  Mithridate. 

Take  choice  Myrrh,  Saffron,  white  Aga- 
rick,  Ginger,  fine  Cinnamon,  Indian  Spike¬ 
nard,  Frankincenfe,  and  Thlafpi,  or  Trea- 
cle-muftard-Seed,  of  each  ten  Drams;  Mar- 
jilian  Hart  wort,  Balfam  of  Judœa,  Camels 
Hay  ,  Arabian  Stœchas  ,  C  oft  us  ,  Gal - 
banum  ,  Turpentine,  long  Pepper,  Caftor , 
Juice  of  Hypociftis ,  Storax  in  Tears, 
Opopanax ,  and  Indian  Leaves,  of  each  one 
Ounce:  Cajfta  ligne  a ,  Poley  Mountain, 
white  Pepper,  Water  Germander,  Candy 
Carrots,  Fruit  of  the  Balfam  Tree,  Tro¬ 
ches  of  Ciphi  and  Bdellium,  of  each  (even 
Drams  ;  Celtick  Spikenard ,  Gurn  Ara- 
back,  Macedonian  Parfley,  Opium,  the  lefler 
Gardamum ,  Fennil,  Gentian,  red  Roles, 
and  Dittany  of  Crete,  of  each  five  Drams; 
Anifeed,  the  true  A  corus ,  final  1  Valerian , 
and  Gum  Serapin ,  of  each  three  Drams  ; 
Spignel,  Acacia ,  and  the  Sea  Skink,  St. 
John7 s-Wort  Seed,  of  each  two  Drams  and 
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an  half;  Spamjh  Wine  a  fufficient  Quantity; 
fine  Honey,  nine  Pounds,  eight  Ounces,  and 
two  Drams. 

Of  Troches  of  Ciphi. 

Take  fat  Raifins,  Turpentine,  choice 
Myrrh,  Camels  Hay,  fine  Cinnamon,  Cala¬ 
mus  Aromaticus ,  Bdellium,  Spikenard,  Cajfta 
lignea,  Cyperus ,  Juniper  -  Berries ,  Role- 
Wood,  Saffron,  fine  Honey,  Spanijh  Wine, 
The  Way  of  compounding  Mithridate  dif¬ 
fers  nothing  from  that  of  Treacle  ;  and  as 
to  thefe  Troches,  the  Difpenfatories  ofBau- 
deron  and  Charas  fhew  us  the  Manner  of 
preparing  them. 

Seine  us  Mar  in  us ,  or  the  Skink , 
is  a  little  amphibious  Animal,  re-  Lemery<, 
fembling  a  fmall  Lizard,  or  rather 
a  little  Crocodile,  as  long  as  one’s  Hand, 
fometimes  thicker  than  an  Inch,  cover’d  with 
little  Scales  of  a  Silver  Colour,  efpecially 
under  the  Belly,  having  brown  Streaks  crofs 
the  Back  ;  the  Head  is  oblong,  and  thicker 
over  the  Jaws  than  the  Neck;  the  Eyes  very 
little;  the  Nofe  fharper  than  that  of  the  Li¬ 
zard's,  cover’d  with  Scales  as  the  reft  of  the 
Body  is  ;  the  Mouth  is  cut  in  very  deep,  let 
with  a  great  many  little  white  Teeth.  Some 
Authors  call  it  Crocodilus  Minor,  or  the  little 
Crocodile .  It  is  bred  in  the  Nile,  and  feveral 
other  Parts  of  Ægypt ,  and  feeds  upon  aroma- 
tical  Flowers.  It  never  grows  bigger  than  as 
we  have  it  brought  to  us.  They  open  the 
Belly  and  take  out  the  Entrails,  then  fill  it 
with  Poley  Hair,  or  fome  other  dry’d  aro- 
matical  Herbs,  in  order  to  preferve  it.  This 
Creature  affords  a  great  deal  of  volatile  Salt 
and  Oil.  Some  People  prefer  the  Kidneys 
before  the  reft  of  the  Body;  but  there  is  no 
Difference  in  the  Virtue  of  any  of  them. 

30.  Of  Silkworms. 

HE  Silkworms  are  little  Infe£t$, 
whofe  Origin  is  altogether  fur-  Pomet , 
prifing,  as  well  as  the  various  Shapes 
and  Changes  they  undergo.  Several  Authors 
have  writ  of  them  ;  and  among!!  the  reft: 
Mr.  Ifnard,  in  a  little  Treatife  of  his,  at  the 
lyzf-th  Page,  accounts  for  their  Original, 
thus:  “  At  the  Time  when  the  Mulberry- 
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tl  Leaves  are  ready  to  gather,  which  fhould 
be  five  Days  after  their  budding,  in  thebe- 
44  ginning  of  the  Spring,  they  take  a  Cow, 

44  which  is  almoft  at  Calving,  and  feed  her 
44  wholly  with.  Mulberry  -  Leaves,  without 
u  giving  her  any  Thing  elfe  to  eat,  of  Herbs, 

64  Hay,  or  the  like,  till  (he  has  calv’d  ;  and 
u  this  they  continue  for  eight  Days  longer  ; 

64  after  which  they  let  the  Cow  and  Calf 
44  both  feed  upon  this  fome  Days  together, 
u  without  any  other  Mixture,  as  before  : 

44  They  kill  the  Calf  after  it  has  been  fill’d, 

44  or  fatiated  with  the  Mulberry-Leaves  and 
44  the  Cow’s  Milk  ;  then  chop  it  to  Pieces 
44  to  the.  very  Feet,  and  without  throwing 
64  any  thing  away,  put  all  together,  the 
44  Flefh,  Blood,  Bones,  Skin  and  Guts,  into 
44  a.  wooden  Trough,  and  fet  it  a-top  of 
44  the  Houfe  in  a  Granary,  or  Garret,  ’till 
H  it  is  corrupted;  and  from  this  will  pro- 
44  ceed  little  Worms,  which  they  laytogether 
44  on  a  Heap,,  with  Mulberry-Leaves,  to 
44  raife  ’em  afterwards,  juft  as  they  do  thofe 
44  which  are  produc’d  from  the  Eggs  ;  and 
44  thefe  Silk- worms  are  abundantly  more 
44  fruitful  than  thofe  from  the  Eggs;  fo  that 
64  thofe  who  deal  confiderably  in  them,  ne- 
44  ver  fail  every  ten  or  twelve  Years  to  raife 
u  them  this  Way. 

There  are  fo  many  Particulars  relating  to 
the  Management  and  Breeding  of  thefe  lit¬ 
tle  Creatures,  that  it  would  be  troublefome 
to  dwell  upon  this  Subjed  ;  befides,  it  has  no 
Relation  to  my  prefent  Purpofe;  and  lince 
Mr.  Ifttatd  has  writ  an  intire  Book  upon  it, 
I  fhall  refer  thofe  to  it  who  would  know 
further.  Thefe  little  Animals  fuppiy  us  with 
a  Commodity  fo  valuable,  that  formerly 
thofe  only  of  the  beft  Quality  were  cloaihed 
"With  it.  There  are  feveral  Colours  of  Silk  ; 
as  white,  yellow,  and  the  like  :  Thefe  dif¬ 
ferent  Silks  are  found  upon  little  Clues ,  of 
the  Size  and  Shape  of  a  Pigeon’s  Egg  ;  and 
by  the  Means  of  warm  Water,  and  certain 
Wtndks ,  they  wind  it  into  Skains,  and  then 
dye  it  of  what  Colour  they  pleafe. 

I  .fhall  not  detain  you  with  a  Defcription 
of  all  the  different  Silks  that  we  have  brought 
ns  from  feveral  Parts,  contenting  myfelf  on¬ 
ly  to  fay,  that  what  is  us’d  in  Phyfick  is  the: 
Natural  ;  that  is  to  fay,  the  Ball,  or  what 
is  wound  up  naturally,  and  without  palling 
thro’  hot  Water,  to  which  the  Ancients  gave. 
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the  Name  of  Raw-Silk,  or  rough  as  it  comes* 
from  the  Silk-worm.  This  Silk,  after  it  is  redu¬ 
ced  to  Powder,  which  is  not  very  eafy  to  do, 
is  brought  into  feveral  Compolitions,  as  Con¬ 
fierions  of  Alkermes ,  Hyacinth,  &c.  They 
ufe  likewife  Silk  dyed  Scarlet,  to  give  to 
Women  in  Child-Bed,  inftead  of  Alkermes. 
Several  Authors  fay,  that  Silk  has  the  Vir¬ 
tue  of  making  the  Heart  pleafant,  and  the 
Spirits  brisk ,  and  to  cleanfe  the  Blood... 
Thofe  who  ufe  the  Balls  of  Silk  ought  to 
take  Care,  before  they  reduce  it  into  Pow¬ 
der,  to  cut  it  afonder,  and  take  away  the 
Worm  that  is  within,  fometimes  frefti,  and 
fometimes  rotten,  with  the  firft  Skin  that 
wraps  it  about,  as  not  fitting  to  be  taken  in¬ 
wardly  ;  and  thofe  who  would  have  the 
beft,  ufe  nothing  except  the  Raw  Silk,becaufe 
the  reft  is  nothing  but  Drofs,  or  refufe 
Stuff:  It  may  be  reduc’d  to  Powder,  by  cut¬ 
ting  it  very  fine,  fo  that  it  will  pafs  thro’  a 
Sieve;  for  to  beat  it,  ’twill  be  a  tedious 
Work,  befides  it  will  lofe  half.  As  to  the 
Confedions  of  Alkermes  and  Hyacinth ,  the 
fcarlet  Silk  ought  to  be  prefer’d  to  all  other, 
tho’  almoft  ail  Authors  recommend  the  Raw 
Silk,  which  is  that  that  is  white,  or  of  aGold 
Colour,,  and  which  has  not  beendy’d. 

There  are  feveral  other  Reptiles  which  we 
fell,  as  the  Leeches  which  are  found  in  Ponds 
and  Ditches,  and  which  the  Surgeons  apply 
to  feveral  Parts  of  the  Body,  and  chiefly 
thefe  where  Cupping  Glaftfes  cannot  be  eafily 
fix’d.  There  are  feveral  forts  of  Leeches; 
the  beft  of  which  are  the  kaft,  that  have 
final  !  Heads,  reddifh  Bellies,  with  Streaks 
upon  the  Back,  and  of  a  Gold  Colour,  that 
are  to  be  met  with  in  clear  running  Water, 
and  throw  away  the  venomous  fort,  which, 
have  thick  Heads,  and  are  of  a  green  Co¬ 
lour,  that  ftiine  like  Glow-Worms,  being 
ftreak’d  with  blue,  and  are  found  in  muddy* 
Waters;  for  inftead  of  relieving  the  Patient, 
they  will  caufe  Inflammations,  Apoflemsf 
Fevers,  arid  malignant  Ulcers,  that  are  fame- 
times  incurable.  To  keep*  thefe  Letches, 
put  ’em  into  clean  Water,  that  mu  ft  be  re¬ 
new’d  from  Time  to  Time,  to  which  fome, 
will  add  Sand  and  Earth. 

We  fell,  befides  thefe,  the  Powder,  vola¬ 
tile  Salt  and  Oil  of  Toads,  as  well  as  the* 
Stone  that  is  found  in  the  Head  of  the  large, 
and  old  ones5  to  which*, the. Ancients. .attribu- 
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ted  great  Virtues  ;  and  Mr.  Charas  treats  of 
it  very  largely,  in  his  Chymical  Difpenfato- 
ry,  Page  794  ;  to  which  thofe  who  defire  to 
know  further  may  have  Recourfe.  There 
are  Fame  who  rank  the  Toad-Stone  among 
the  precious  Stones,  not  only  becaufe  it  is 
fcarce  to  be  met  withal,  but  becaufe  it  is  en¬ 
dowed  withfo  many  excellent  Virtues,  being 
proper  to  refill  all  Forts  of  Poifon  :  The 
white  is  the  mod  valued,  tho’  thofe  which  are 
of  another  Colour,  are  endow’d  withnolefs 
Virtues  :  They  impofe  upon  the  Buyer,  in- 
flead  of  the  Toad-Stone,  a  little  round  or 
longifh  Stone,  that  is  found  in  Feveral  Parts 
of  Europe. 

We  Fell  likewife  volatile  Salt,  Oil  and 
Powder  of  Millepedes ,  or  Hog-Lice,  to 
which  Mr.  Charas  afiigns  great  Virtues,  as 
well  as  to  the  volatile  Salt  of  Cantharides, 
Earth-Worms  and  Ants;  as  may  be  feen  in 
his  Chymical  Pharmacopoeia  ;  as  likewife 
the  Oils  of  Scorpions ,  Simple  and  Compound, 
which  we  have  ready  made  from  Provence 
and  Languedoc,  and  for  which  we  have  a 
better  Sale  than  thofe  made  by  the  Apothe¬ 
caries  at  Paris  ;  and  which,  without  Dif- 
pute,  are  much  better,  becaufe  the  Scorpions 
are  more  frequent  in  thofe  Provinces.  The 
Oil  of  Scorpions  fimple,  is  only  made  of 
Scorpions,  and  Oil  of  bitter  Almonds:  The 
Compound  is  that  of  Matthiolus,  which  is 
made  of  the  following  Druggs,  viz .  of 
Scorpions,  old  Oil  Olive,  the  Flowers, 
Leaves  and  Seeds  of  St.  John's  Wort,  Ger¬ 
mander,  Mountain  Calamint,  Carduus  Be - 
nediâus ,  Water  Germander,  leffer  Centaury, 
'Vervain,  Dittany  of  Crete,  Zedoary,  white 
Dittany,  Gentian,  Tormentil,  round  Birth- 
wort,  Storax ,  Benjamin,  Juniper-Berries, 
black  Cummin  Seed,  fine  Cinnamon,  the  odo¬ 
riferous  Reed,  long  Cyperus,  white  Sanders, 
Rhubarb,  Myrrh, Aloes,  Indian  Nnrd,Saffron, 
Treacle,  Mithridate  and  white  Wine:  mix 
all  together,  and  make  an  Oil.  T  he  Dofcs 
you  will  find  in  Matthiolus' s  Sixth  Book  of 
Poifons  ;  or  in  Bauderon,  or  Charas' s  Difpen- 
fatory,  >whereto  thofe  who  defire  to  make  it 
may  have  Recourfe.  This  Oil  is  one  of  the 
mod  difficult  Compofitions  in  Pharmacy,  be¬ 
caufe  of  the  different  Mixtures,  and  the  Diffi¬ 
culty  of  getting  the  Scorpions  alive  from 
Provence  or  Languedoc,  which  is  the  Reafon 
why  that  which  is  made  at  Paris ,  is  fold 
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dearer  than  that  which  we  have  from  Mont* 
pellier,  and  other  Parts. 

Bombyx,  five  Vermis  lanifcius , 
the  Silk  worm ,  is  a  Kind  of  Ca-  Lernery , 
terpillar,  or  a  Worm  as  long  and 
thick  as  one’s  little  Finger,  divided  from  one 
Part  to  another  in  a  fort  of  Rings  ;  having 
under  them  ufoaliy  fourteen  Feet,  fix  in  the 
fore  Parr,  which  are  very  ftnall,  and  eight 
on  the  hinder  Part,  which  begin  after  the 
third  Ring:  The  turn  laff  are  much  larger 
than  the  reft  ;  the  Shape  of  ’em  are  ugly  to 
look  upon  ;  their  Subffance  very  moiff  and 
vifcous.  They  are  cloath’d  with  a  very  thin 
tender  Skin,  eafy  to  break  and  waft  away, 
of  a  brown  or  whitifh  Colour,  with  fome 
Spots.  It  is  produced  in  the  Spring,  from  a 
little  round  Egg,  that  is  like  a  Poppy  Seed, 
is  fed  with  Mulberry-Leaves  frefh  gather’d^ 
for  if  they  are  decay’d,  they  kill  the  Silk¬ 
worms.  When  they  are  grown  to  their  full 
Size  they  eat  no  longer,  but  fpue  out  of  their 
Mouths  a  Kind  of  thick,  gluey,  or  vifcous 
Slaver  or  Foam,  which  they  firctch,  extend, 
and  work  toa  Siik  Web,  and  then  wind  into 
a  Clue ,  that  is  fometimcs  white,  and  fome- 
times  yellowifh,  wherein  it  is  wrap’d,  and 
lies  fcveral  Days  ftill  working  ’till  it  dies-; 
but  if  you  do  not  throw  this  Clue  into  Water 
to  draw  off  the  Silk,  it  will  quit  this  thick 
Cioathing,  pierce  thro’  the  Clue,  and  arife  a 
fine,  white,  gawdy,  adive  Butterfly  ;  and 
if  you  leave  after  this  Manner  a  Number  of 
them,  you  will  have  a  diverting  Sight,  to  fee 
the  Male  and  Female  Butterflies  careffing, 
and  making  Love  ;  from  whence,  afterwards, 
you  have  Eggs  when  the  Animal  is  dead. 

The  Silkworms  yield  Abundance  of  Flegm 
and  Oil,  but  little  volatile  Salt.  They  are 
reckon’d  very  good  to  cure  a  Vertigo,  if  af¬ 
ter  they  are  dry’d  and  powder’d  you  apply 
the  Powder  upon  rheHead,  being  firfHhav’do 
The  Silk  upon  the  Clue,  before  it  is  caff  into 
the  Water,  is  call’d  Sericum  crudum ,  or 
Raw  Silk.  It  ought  to  be  cut  a, funder  to  un¬ 
cover  the  Worm  within  it.  This  yields  a  lit¬ 
tle  Flrgm,  a  good  deal  of  Oil,  but  very  lit¬ 
tle  volatile  Saltand  Earth.  It  is  thought  pro¬ 
per  to  recruit  the  Spirits,  and  purify  the 
Blood,  being  taken  in  Powder.  Some  Peo¬ 
ple  hold,  that  if  you  feed  a  Calf  with  Mul¬ 
berry  Leaves,  then  kill  and  cut  it  to  Pieces, 
and  expofe  it  to  the  Air,  upon  aHoufe,  it  will 

I  2  produce 
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produce  Silkworms  ;  but  this  Thought  wants 
Confirmation.  In  the  Farts  where  they 
trade  in  Silk,  as  Savoy ,  Languedoc  and  Pro¬ 
vence,  they  put  their  Silkworms  in  Cham¬ 
bers,  where  they  aredifpos’d  in  Repositories 
or  Niches,  where  they  make  their  Clues  ; 
good  Quantities  of  which  they  prefer ve  on 
Purpofe  to  have  Eggs,  and  they  throw  ihereft 
into  warm  Water,  wherein  the  Worms  die* 
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ed  ;  wherefore  we  ought  to  prefer  the  French 
Oils  to  thofe  of  Holland ,  which  are  eafily 
known,  becaufethe  Dutch  are  red  and  (link¬ 
ing,  and  yet  are  clear,  and  have  little  of  the 
Flogoo.  The  great  Quantities  we  have  of 
Whale  Oil,  comes  from  the  northern  Sea, 
efpecially  Greenland,  from  whence  the  Hol¬ 
landers  are  fupplied. 

Of  Sperma  Ceti. 


3.1 .  Of  the  Whale. 


Hornet.,  *THE  Whale  is  the  larged  of  all 
X  Fifh,  and  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Northern  and  North-Wed  Seas.  The  Skele¬ 
ton  of  one  was  (hewn  at  Paris  in  i6y8,  whofe 
Scull  was  between  fixteen  and  feventeen 
Foot  long,  weighing  four  thoufand  fix  hun¬ 
dred  Pounds  ;  the  Jaws  ten  Foot  wide,  and 
fourteen  Foot  long,  weighing  each  eleven 
hundred  Pounds.  The  Fins  which  look  like 
Hands,  weighing  each  fix  hundred  Pounds. 
The  Joints  of  the  Back,  from  the  Head  to 
the  End  of  the  Tail,  forty  five  Foot  long; 
She  firft  Joints  weighing  fifty  Pounds,  and  the 
others  lefs,  according  as  they  came  nearer  the 
End.  I  fhal  1  not  trouble  my  felf  to  give  an 
Account  of  all  that  relates  to  that  Animal,  or 
the  Manner  of  taking  him,  becaufe  feveral 
Authors  have  treated  of  it;  but  I  (hall  only 
fay,  that  there  are  two  forts  of  Whales; 
the  one  is  call’d  Cachalot ,  which  differs  from 
that  which  is  call’d  the  Whale ,  in  that  the 
Mouth  of  the  Cachalot  is  furnifh’d  with  little 
flat  Teeth  without  a  Beard  or  Whiskers, 
which  is  contrary  to  that  which  bears  the 
Name  of  the  Whale,  which  has  nothing  but 
Whiskers.  ’Tis  from  the  Fat  or  Lard  of 
tbefe  Animals  that  they  draw  Whale  Oil , 
which  is  a  very  great  Commodity,  efpecial¬ 
ly  in  Times  of  Peace,  by  reafon  of  the 
great  Ufe  they  have  for  it  in  France,  as  well 
for  burning,  as  feveral  other  Ufes,  wherein 
n  is  very  necelfary.  We  have  two  forts  of 
WhaleOil  comes  to  Paris ,  the  bed  of  which 
is  that  which  we  call  Oil  of  the  great  Bay, 
which  is  by  the  French  made  of  the  Fat 
immediately  after  it  is  taken  from  the 
Whale  ;  whence  it  comes  that  the  French  Oils 
do  not  fmell  fo  ill  as  thofe  made  in  Holland , 
becaufe  the  Dutch  do  not  make  their  Oils 
from  the  Fat  fo  foon  as  it  is  drawn  from  the 
Whale,  but  bring  it  into  Holland do  be  mek- 


The  Sperma  Ceti ,  according  both  to  the 
Ancients  and  Moderns,  and  which,  tho*  im¬ 
properly,  is  call’d  fo  at  this  Day,  is  the  Brain 
of  a  fort  of  Whale  call’d  Byaris,  and  by  the 
People  of  St.  John  de  Luz ,  Cachalot .  This 
Animal  is  nam’d,  by  feme,  the  male  Whale, 
and  in  Latin  Orca ;  it  is  about  twenty  five 
Foot  long,  and  twelve  Foot  high  ;  each  of 
the  Teeth  weighing  one  Pound,  which  are 
very  ufeful  for  feverai  forts  of  Works  : 
Thefe  Creatures  are  very  common  at  Cape 
Finifter ,  on  the  Coaft  of  Galicia ,  and  in 
Norway.  In  the  Year  1688,  there  was  one 
taken  by  a  Spanijh  Ship,  that  carried  it  to  St. 
Sehaftians  ,  from  the  Head  of  which  was 
taken  twenty  four  Barrels  of  Brain,  and  from 
the  Body  ninety  fix  Barrels  of  Fat  :  They 
ought  then  to  be  undeceiv’d  who  believe  that 
Sperma  Ceti  is  any  thing  elfe  but  the  Brain  of 
the  Cachalot',  and  I  can  affirm  this  with  Cer¬ 
tainty,  not  having  only  feen  this  prepar’d, 
but  having  prepar’d  it  myfelf. 

This  Sperma  Ceti  is  ufually  prepar’d  at 
Bay  ’ onne ,  and  St.  John  De  Luz  ;  and  this 
Work  is  fo  rare  in  France ,  that  there  are  not 
above  two  Perfons  at  the  latter  Place  who 
know  how  to  prepare  it.  Thofe  who  per¬ 
form  this  take  the  Brain  as  aforefaid,  and 
melt  it  over  a  gentle  Fire;  then  they  caft  it 
into  Moulds  like  thofe  wherein  they  refine 
Sugar  ;  and  after  it  is  cool’d  and  drain’d  from 
the  Oil,  they  take  and  melt  it  again,  and  pro¬ 
ceed  after  the  fame  Manner,  ’till  fuch  Time 
as  it  be  well  purified  and  very  white  ;  then 
with  a  Knife,  made  for  the  Purpofe,  they, 
cut  it  into  Scales  or  Flakes,  juft  fo  as  it  ap¬ 
pears  when  brought  to  us.  As  this  Commo¬ 
dity  is  of  fome  Confequence,  by  reafon  of 
its  Price,  I  muff  tell  you,  you  ought  to 
chafe  fuch  as  is  in  fine  white  Flakes  or  Scales,, 
that  are  clear  and  tranfparent,  of  a  fifhy 
Smell  and  take  Care  that  it  be  not  augmen¬ 
ted: 
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ed  with  white  Wax,  as  it  happens  but  too 
often,  which  is  eafy  to  dirtinguifh,  as  weil 
from  the  Smell  of  the  Wax,  as  becaufe  it  is 
very  thin,  and  of  a  more  unpolifh’d  white. 
They  ought  likewife  carefully  to  obferve,  that 
what  is  made  of  the  Brain  of  the  Whale, 
is  very  apt  to  turn  yellow,  as  well  as  that 
which  comes  from  the  Fat;  for  we  have  no 
Commodity  which  is  fo  fenfible  of  the  Air  as 
this,  which  is  the  reafon  why  it  ought  to  be 
carefully  kept  in  Glaifes,  or  in  Barrels,  clofe 
flopp’d  from  the  Entrance  of  any  Air,  lefl 
this  Drugg  turn  yellow.  Its  Ufe  is  for  La¬ 
dies  of  Quality  ;  as  well  for  making  of 
Paint,  as  for  Partes  to  waffrthe  Hands  withal. 
Women  in  Child*  bed  fometimes  take  of  it, 
to  a  Spoonful,  to  remove  After-pains,  and 
affirt  their  Cleanfings  ;  and  it  is  an  excellent 
Remedy  in  Bruifes,  Inflammations, jPleurifies, 
or  the  like,  taken  with  Syrup  of  Violets,  Oil 
of  fweet  Almonds,  &c. 

Balcena ,  five  Cete ,  five  Cetus ,  or 
Lemery .  the  Whale,  is  a  vaft  Fifh  bred  in 
the  Northern  Seas,  whereof  there 
are  many  Kinds.  From  the  Flefh  of  this 
they  make  the  Whale  or  Train  Oil  ;  and 
from  the  Brain  of  a  fort  of  Male  Whale, 
which  they  call  the  Orca ,  Byaris ,  or  Cachalot, 
is  made  what  we  call SpermaCeti.  Thegreat 
Fifh  is  common  along  the  Coaft  of  Galicia 
in  Spain.  When  the  Brain  is  feparated  from 
the  Head,  they  melt  it  by  a  gentle  Fire, 
which  they  cart  into  Moulds  to  cool  ;  then 
they  feparate  the  Oil  from  the  Water,  and 
forepeat  the  Work  till  the  Matter  is  clear 
and  white  ;  after  which  they  divide  it  into 
Scales  or  Flakes  for  Sale.  This  was  call’d 
Sperma  Ceti ,  becaufe  the  Antients  believ’d 
that  it  was  the  Seed  of  the  Whale  that  float¬ 
ed  on  the  Sea.  Several  Moderns  have  re¬ 
jected  this  Opinion,  but  wou’d  eflablilh  an¬ 
other  which  is  as  foreign  from  the  Truth  as 
the  former.  They  fay  that  the  Sperma  Ceti 
is  a  Sea  Bitumen,  or  a  kind  of  Sea  Froth,  that 
is  driven  by  the  Waves  to  and  fro.  It  is 
aftonifhing  that  the  Origin  of  this  has  been  a 
Secret  fo  long  ;  for  it  is  not  above  two  and 
twenty  Years,  fince  it  was  known  that  this 
was  drawn  from  the  Head  of  the  Whale. 
Th tSperma  Ceti  is  refolutive  and  mollifying. 
They  ufe  it  in  Pomatums  to  foften  and  fmooth 
the  Skin  ;  in  Ointments  or  Liniments,  to 
dillblve.  the  Hardnefs  of  the.  Breaks  ;  in  In- 


jedions  of  the  Womb  to  foften  the  fame  ; 
and  it  is  fometimes  given  inwardly,  to  coned 
the  Acrimony  of  Humours  in  the  Bread  or 
Belly.  The  Dole  from  half  a  Scruple  to  two 

Scruples. 

3  2.  Of  the  Fifh*  Glue,  or  Ifinglafs-.- 

THAT  which  we  call  Fijh  Glue ,  p 
or  I/inglafs ,  the  Latins ,  Gluten 
Alkanac ,  the  Greeks ,  Ichthyocolla ,  and  the 
Arabs,  Alcana ,  is  the  mucilaginous  Part  of 
a  Fifh,  whofe  Back  is  full  of  little  white 
Scales  that  are  prickly,  and  rang’d  in  Or¬ 
der;  commonly  found  in  the  Mufcovy  Seas  ; 
which  is  the  reafon  that  almoft  all  the  Ifin- 
glafs  we  have  from  Holland,  is  brought  thi¬ 
ther  from  Archangel ,  which  is  the  Place 
where  is  kept  a  famous  yearly  Market.  Se¬ 
veral  who  have  writ  of  this  Fifh  whereof 
they  make  the  Jfinglafs,  and  among  others. 
Rondelet,  have  faid  that  it  was  without  Bone, 
which  is  the  reafon  why  it  is  call’d  the  Fifh 
without  Bones.  They  have  pretended  alfo, 
that  it  has  no  Prickles,  which  is  very  wide 
of  the  Truth,  becaufe  the  Back  ot  it  is  fo 
well  furnifh’d  with  them,  that  there  is  not  any 
Fifh,  how  ftrong  fo  ever,  wilt  dare  to  bite  it  ; 
and  the  Scales,  tho’  they  are  final!,  are  very 
fliarp,  as  reprefented  in  the  Cut,  which  an- 
fwers  to  the  Original  which  I  have  in  my 
Hands.  The  Antients  pretend  likewife,  that 
it  was  of  the  cetacious  kind,  that  is  to  fay, 
that  it  refembled  in  Nature  and  Bulk*  the 
Whale  and  Dolphin,  becaufe  the  Head  is 
very  thick,  heavy,  and  large,  the  Mouth  ve¬ 
ry  long  and  open,  and  that  there  grows  to 
the  upper  Jaw  a  certain  long  Excrefceoce, 
hanging  down  like  a  Beard  As  to  the  Hefh, 
it  is  fweet  and  gluey,  and  confequently  of 
little  Relifh,  if  it  be  not  faked  fome  time 
before  it  is  eat. 

As  to  the  manner  of  making  the  dfin-~ 
glafs;  the  Skin,  Tail,  Fins,  Stomach,  and 
Guts  of  this  Fifh  are  taken  and  boil’d  in  Wa¬ 
ter,  till  all  of  them  be  diflblv’d  that  will  dif- 
folve;  then  the  gluey  Liquor  is  drain’d,  and 
fet  to  cook  Being  cold,  the  Fat  is  carefully 
taken  off,  and  the  Liquor  itfelf  is  boil’d  to  a 
j u ft  Confiflency,  which  is  cm  into  Pieces, 
and  made  into  aTwift,  bent  in  form  of  a 
Grefcent,  inch  as  are  commonly  fold,  them 

hung. 
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hung  upon  a  String,  and  carefully  dried. 
That  which  is  cleared  and  whited  is  bed  ; 
and  which  being  boil’d  in  Water  and  Milk, 
-will  ahmoA  all  diflolve.  It  is  chiefly  made 
in  Mufcovy  ;  and  that  which  is  call’d  the  Pa¬ 
triarch  Sort,  which  is  foursquare,  very  thin 
and  white,  almod  tranfparentQs  thechoiced; 
the  next  is  the  Czar's  Sort,  which  is  the 
large  Horfe-Shoe,  or  twidedKind,  that  is  in 
thin  Rags,  and  clear  ;  a  meaner  fort  is  that 
which  is  yellow  and  brown  within,  and 
that  in  fquare  Books  or  Cakes,  is  the  word 
of  all. 

The  Ufe  of  IJinglafs  is  very  common  in 
France ,  but  not  in  Phydck  ;  for  I  believe, 
befides  what  is  us’d  in  making  the  Diachy¬ 
lon  Plaider,  that  all  the  Apothecaries  in  Paris 
Icarce  ufe  a  Pound  in  a  Year  ;  But  it  ferves 
the  Wine-Merchants  and  Vintners,  who  ufe 
It  to  fine  their  Wines,  for  which  formerly 
they  were  blam’d,  tho’  without  reafon.  For 
it  is  a  very  great  Error  that  has  been  receiv’d, 
that  IJinglafs  was  a  poifonous  Brugg,  when 
nothing  is  fo  certain  as  that  it  has  no  ill 
Quality  whatfoever  ;  but  the  Fifh  from 
whence  it  is  made  is  one  of  the  principal 
Fooos  of  Mufcovy ,  the  Jelly  being  very 
wholefome  ;  for  the  Flefb  of  the  Back  of 
this  Fifli  fades  like  Veal,  and  is  very  nou- 
rifhiog  ;  the  Belly  eats  like  Pork,  being  ve¬ 
ry  iweet  and  good.  IJinglafs  is  of  a  heal¬ 
ing  and  drengthening  Property  ;  us’d  in 
Broth  and  Jellies,  it  drengthens  the  Back, 
flops  aDyfentery  and  continued  Purging.  It 
is  good  in  Gonorrhoeas ,  and  the  Fluor  alhus . 
-Being  of  an  alcalious  Nature,  it  abforbs 
.Acids,  and  cafes  the  mod  inveterate  Pains  of 
ihe  Stomach.  Y  he  neceffary  Ufes  to  which 
this  [spur,  are  in  feveral  forts  of  Silk  Works, 
to  g\vf  a  Budre  to  Ribbons  and  other  Silks, 
to  whiten  Gauzes.  It  is  a  principal  Ingre¬ 
dient  to  counterfeit  Oriental  Pearl  We 
have  from  England, ,  Holland,  and  other  Parts, 
a  fort  of  IJinglafs  folded  in  little  Books’ 
that  is  of  fmall  Life  in  France,  becaufe  it  -is 
very  hard  to  diifolve,  and  that  it  will  never 
turn  white.  Some  Perfons  have  affor’d  me, 
that  it  was  made  of  the  Remainder  of  that 
whicn  is  made  in  little  W: reaths  ;  and  others 
vhMI  have  ir,  that  it  coroes  from  the  mucila¬ 
ginous  Parts  of  a  Fifh  fome  Authors  call 
Stlurus,  or  Sturio ,  the  biurgeon,  which  is  a 
very  fear  ce  Fifh  in  France.  It  is  fome  times  to 


be  met  with  in  our  Rivers  ;  but  becaufe  of 
its  Ufe,  and  its  Rarity,  and  its  being  excel¬ 
lent  Meat,  thofe  who  find  ’em  fell  ’em  for 
three  or  four  hundred  Livres. 

Ichthyocolla ,  IJinglafs  ,  or  Fifh- 
Glue,  is  a  Pade  or  Glue  made  of  Lemery, 
the  Skin,  Fins,  Tail,  Entrails, 

Nerves,  and  other  mucilaginous  Parts  of  a 
great  Sea- F ifh,  call’d  a Jlufo,  or  Exojfs ,  from 
being  without  Bones,  that  is  twenty  four 
Foot  long,  and  weighs  four  hundred  Weight. 
It  is  ufually  met  with  in  the  Seas  about  Mufl 
covy,  in  Hungary  and  other  Parts  of  the  Da¬ 
nube.  They  make  the  Ifinglafs  by  cutting  all 
the  Parts  of  the  Fifh  in  Pieces,  which  they 
deep  in  hot  Water,  and  then  let  it  boil  over 
a  gentle  Fire,  till  it  is  didolv’d,  and  reduc’d 
into  ajelly.  They  fpread  this  upon  Indru- 
ments  made  for  the  Puipofe,  that  it  may 
dry,  and  be  made  into  a  Kind  of  Parchment. 
When  it  is  almod  dry,  they  ufually  roll  it 
up  into  Wreaths  of  different  Shapes  and 
Sizes.  The  Dutch  furtv’fh  us  with  almod  all 
we  ufe,  [ which  is  employed  chiefly  as  Pomet 
has  laid  downf 

33*  *0/  the  Narwal  or  Sea  Unicorn, 

HE  Narwal ,  fo  call’d  by  the 
Ifl-anders ,  and  by  fome  others,  Pomet. 
Rhoar ,  by  us  the  Sea  Unicorn ,  is  a 
large  Fifh,  which  fome  reckon  to  be  a  fort  of 
Whale  that  is  found  plentifully  in  the  Nor¬ 
thern  Seas,  efpecially  along  the  Coad  of 
Iceland  in  Greenland.  This  Sea-Mender  car¬ 
ries  at  the  End  of  his  Nofe  a  white  weighty 
Horn,  that  isfmooth,  and  of  a  fpiral  Figure, 
fuch  as  is  to  be  feen  at  Si.  Denis's  in  France , 
and  fome  other  Places.  It  is  of  different 
Sizes  and  Weight,  as  may  be  feen  in  the  Ca¬ 
binets  of  the  Curious  j  as  that  of  jMr.  Moan, 
Phylician  to  the  late  Mademoifelle  de  Guife , 
which  I  have  feen  and  handled,  and  is  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  Figure.  Mr .C  haras  told  me 
he  had  feen  one  longer  and  thicker  than  that 
in  the  1  reafury  of  St  .Denis.  They  are  the 
Pieces  ot  this  Horn,  that  we  iell  at  Paris, 
as  they  do  elfewhere,  for  the  true  Unicorn ’$ 
Horn,  to  which  fome  People  affign  large 
Vn tues,  winch  I  dial)  neither  authorize  nor 
contradid,  having  never  had  iufficient  Expe¬ 
rience  of  it. 
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1  here  is  another  Fifh,  befides  that  they, 
give  the  Name  of  the  Sea-Unicorn  to,  which 
is  met  withal  in  different  Parts  of  the  World, 
Mr.  Dumantel  fays  he  faw  a  prodigious  one, 
in  an  Ifie  near  Sr.  Domingo ,  in  the  Year 
1644.  This  Unicorn,  fays  he,  purfued  a  lit¬ 
tle  Fifh  with  that  Violence,,  that  he  threw 
himfelf  out  of  the  Depth  of  Water  neceffary 
to  fwim  in,  and  ran  himfelf  upon  a  great 
Bed  of  Sand,  where  half  of  his  Body  being 
uncover’d,  he  cou’d  not  recover  himfelf  to 
get  into  the  Deep  again,  and  by  that  means 
the  Inhabitants  of  thelfland  took  him.  This 
Fifh  was  about  eighteen  Foot  long,  being  of 
the  Thicknefs  of  an  Hogfhead.  He  had  fix 
great  Fins,  that  at  the  Ends  were  like  Oars  ; 
two  of  them  were  placed  infiead  of  Ears, 
and  the  other  four  along  the  Belly,  at  equal 
Difiance,  being  of  a  Vermilion  Colour,  and 
all  the  Body  was  cover’d  with  large  Scales, 
as  big  as  a  Crown  Piece,  which  were  of  a 
Blue,  that  appear’d  to  be  fpangled  with  Sil¬ 
ver.  Near  the  Neck  the  Scales  were  more 
cornpaB  and  clofe,  and  made  a  fort  of  Col¬ 
lar  ;  the  Scales  under  the  Belly  being  yel¬ 
low  ;  the  Tail  was  forked,  the  Head  a  little 
thicker  than  that  of  a  Horfe,  and  almoft  of 
the  fame  Shape;  it  was  cover’d  with  a  hard 
brown  Skin.  And  as  th zUnicorn  has  a  Horn 
on  the  Forehead,  this  Sea  Unicorn  has  one 
perfectly  fine,  nine  Foot  and  an  half  long, 
that  (lands  dire&ly  on  the  Forehead.  It  is 
exaCtly  firaighr,  and  grows  taper  from  the 
Front  of  the  Head,  or  Balls  of  the  Horn  to 
the  Tip,  where  it  is  fo  fharp,  that  with  Force 
it  will  drive  thro’  the  hardeft  Body.  The 
thick  End  was  about  fixteen  Inches  Circum¬ 
ference;  and  from  hence  to  about  two  thirds 
of  this  wonderful  Horn,  it  was  fafhion’d  like 
the  Screw  of  a  Prefs,  or  rather  waved  in  Form 
of  a  twilled  Column,  faving  that  the  Farrows 
were  Bill  leffen’d  until  they  became  altogether 
fmooth  about  four  Foot  two  Inches  from  its 
Original.  The  Bottom  was  cover’d  with  an 
afh- colour’d  Skin,  that  had  on  ir  a  little  Hi o r t 
Hair  as  fofc  as  Velvet,  of  a  Fiilemot  Colour, 
but  underneath  was  as  white  as  Ivory.  As  to 
the  other  Part  that  appear’d  altogether  bare, 
it  was.  naturally  fmooth,  and  of  a  fhining, 
black,  mark’d  with  fome  fine  white  and. 
yellow  Srreaks,.  and  fo  hard,  that  a  good- 
Kile  could  fcarcely  touch  it..  It  has  noEars^ 
eie&.ed,  but  two  great  Gills*  .as  other  . Eiih;r 


the  Eyes  being  of  the  Size  of  an  Hen’s  Egg, 
The  Apple  ot  the  Eye  was  of  a  Sky  Blue, 
enamel’d  with  Yellow,  and  furrounded  with 
a  Vermilion  Circle,  that  was  fucce.ded  by 
another  very  clear  one,  that  fhin’d  like  Cry- 
fiai.  The  Mouth,  like  that  ot  the  Horfe,  was 
cleft  and  fet  with  feveral  Teeth;  thole  be¬ 
fore  being  flat  and  (harp  ;  and  the  othtrs  in 
the  Jaws  behind,  large,  and  railed  with  little? 
Bunches.  There  was  a  Tongue  of  a  propor¬ 
tionable  Length  and  Thicknefs,  which  was 
cover’d  with  a  rough  red  Skin. 

This  prodigious  Fifh  had,  befides,  upon  its 
Head,  a  kind  of  Crown  rais’d  above  the 
rtfi  of  the  Skin,  two  Inches  or  thereabout- 
made  in  aa  oval  Form,  and  ending  in  a 
Point.  Above  three  hundred  People  of  the 
Idle  eat  plentifully  of  the  Flefh  of  it,  ancB 
found  it  very  delicate.  It  was  larded  with 
a  white  Fat;  and  being  boil’d,  it  parts  into5 
Flakes  like  Cod  Fifh,  but  has  a  much  more 
favoury  Fade. 

We  ought  to  undeceive  thofe  who  believe* 
that  what  we  now  call  the  Unicornis  Horn?* 
the  Latins,  Unicornis ,  and  the  Greeks ,  Mono - 
ceros,  was  the  Horn  of  a  Land  Animal,, 
whereof  mention  is  made  in  the  Old  Tefta - 
ment,  fince  it  is  nothing  elfe  but  the  Piorri' 
of  the  Narwal,  which,  as  to  the  Choice  of  it, 
ought  to  be  the  whited,  larged,  and  heavidT 
Some  time  ago  thefe  Horns  were  lo  rare, 
that  Mr.  Racq,  a  Phylician  at  Florence *  fa-id*' 
that  a  German  Merchant  fold  one  or  ’em  to  q* 
Pope  for  45*00  Livres  ;  which  is  very  much  dif¬ 
ferent  from  what  they  are  at  prefent,  fince  we- 
can  buy  the  very  fined  at  a  much  eafier  rate. 

Narwal,  Rhoar,  or  the  Sea-Uni¬ 
corn,  is  a  very  large  Fi(h,  that  car-  Lemery .? 

ries  upon  his  Front  a  Horn  ot  five 
or  fix  Foot  long,  that  is  heavy,  white, 
fmooth,.  and  twified,  being- of  a  fpiral  Fi¬ 
gure,  and  hollow  within,  very  like  Ivory. 
He  carries  this  for  his  Defence,  and  with  it 
will  attack  the  Figged  Whales.  This  Horn* 
atfords  a  gread  deal  of  volatile  Salt  and  Oil; 
is  cordial,  fudorifick,  and  proper  to  refift. 
Infections,  and  cure  Epiiepfies.  The  Dole  is 
from  half  a  Scruple  to  two  Scruples.  They 
wear  it  alfo  in  Amulets  hung  about  the  Neck, 
to  preferve  ’em  .from  infe&ious  Air.  I  hols 
who  keep,  thefe  for  Curio  flues,  hav®  the 
Florn  entire,  and  chuf®  the  longed  and  raoft  - 
weighty 0 . 
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34.  Of  the  Sea-Horfe. 

Pomet,  ^PHE  Rivers  Nile,  Niger ,  and 
i  other  Parts  of  Africa ,  breed 
m  an  Animal  that  has  fome  Refemblance  to 
an  Ox,  which  1  thought  proper  to  give  you 
the  Hiflory  of,  upon  account  of  the  Teeth 
which  we  fell.  This  Animal  has  nothing  of 
the  Likenefs  of  a  Horfe;  but  as  to  his  Size 
rather  looks  like  an  Ox,  and  his  Legs  are 
like  the  Bear’s.  Pie  is  thirteen  Foot  long, 
four  Foot  and  an  half  broad  ;  the  Belly  is 
rather  flat  than  round  ;  the  Legs  are  three 
Foot  about,  and  each  Foot  is  a  Foot  broad, 
as  the  Head  is  two  Foot  and  a  half  in 
Breadth,  three  Foot  long,  nine  Foot  about, 
and  looks  very  thick  in  refpeâ  of  the  reft  of 
the  Body  ;  the  Mouth  is  a  Foot  wide,  the 
Nofe  flefhy,  and  turns  up  ;  the  Eyes  are 
ffnall  ;  the  Ears  little  and  fhort,  not  above 
three  leches  long  ;  the  Hoofs  are  cleft  into 
four  Parts,  and  the  Tail  is  like  that  of  a  Hog  ; 
the  Noftrils  are  winding,  and  about  two 
Inches  and  an  half  deep,  the  Muzzle  having 
fome  Refemblance  with  that  of  the  Lion  or 
Cat,  and  is  hairy,  tho’  there  is  none  upon 
the  reft  of  the  Body.  It  has  flx  Teeth  in  the 
under  Jaw  ;  and  the  two  which  are  at  the 
«nd  are  half  a  Foot  long,  and  two  Inches 
and  an  half  broad,  and  half  a  Foot  thick  ; 
on  each  Side  one  may  fee  feven  Grinders 
that  are  fhort,  but  thick  ;  it  has  as  many  in 
the  upper  Jaw,  which  it  moves  as  the  Cro¬ 
codile  ;  its  Teeth  are  as  hard  as  a  Flint  Stone. 
The  Antients  believ’d  that  this  Animal  vo¬ 
mited  Fire,  when  he  grinded  his  Teeth  one 
againft  the  other. 

The  Æthiopians ,  and  other  People  of  Afri¬ 
ca,  eat  the  Flefh  of  them,  tho’  they  are  an 
amphibious  Creature,  living  both  on  the 
Land  and  in  the  Water.  Father  Nandenbrock 
fays  he  faw  four  Sea-Horfes  feeding  in  the 
Country  of  Lavango,  during  his  Journey  to 
Angola,  which  were  like  huge  Buffalo’s  ; 
their  Skins  were  very  fhining  ;  their  Heads 
like  a  Mare’s  ;  their  Eors  fhort,  and  their 
Noftrils  large  ;  they  having  two  Tufhes  in 
their  Mouths  like  the  Boar’s.  Of  all  the 
Parts  of  this  Animal,  there  is  nothing  us’d  in 
France  but  the  Teeth,  by  reafon  of  their 
Whitenefs  and  Hardnefs  :  Tho®  Mathiolus 
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fays,  that  the  Allies  of  the  Hippopotamus,  or 
Sea  Horfe,  incorporated  with  liquid  Pitch, 
or  other  fat  Body,  will  make  the  Hair  grow. 
The  Tooth  worn,  or  a  Ring  made  thereof, 
helps  the  Hemorrhoids,  and  eafeth  the 
Tooth-ach.  ARingmadeof  thePizzel,  and 
worn,  is  faid  to  cure  the  Cramp.  The  Tefti- 
cles  have  the  Virtue  of  Caflor. 

Hippopotamus ,  or  ihe  Sea  Horfe ,  is 
a  four-footed  Animal,  as  big  as  an  Lemery. 
Ox.  The  Head  is  very  thick,  refem- 
bling  more  that  of  a  Calf  than  aHorfe;  the 
Mouth  is  a  Foot  long,  and  the  Jaws  fet  vyith 
ftrong  hard  Teeth,  that  will  ftrike  Fire  like 
a  Flint  with  Steel,  and  are  very  proper  to 
make  artificial  Teeth  with.  Thefe  Creatures 
delight  to  live  in  the  large  Rivers  within 
Land,  that  they  may  enjoy  both  Land  and 
Water,  feeding  upon  Fifh,  Flefh,  Plants, 
Pulfe  ;  and  even  Men,  Women,  and  Chil¬ 
dren,  if  they  can  meet  with  them.  The 
Skin  is  fo  thick,  that  it  is  able  to  defend 
from  all  manner  of  external  Violence,  no 
Bullet  or  Spear  being  able  to  pierce  it  ;  the 
Afhes  whereof  take  away  Spots  from  the 
Skin.  The  Fat  applied  to  the  Pulfe  or  Sto¬ 
mach,  relieves  againft  Fits  of  the  Ague,  and 
is  emollient  and  nervous. 

3f.  Of  the  Sea* Cow. 

A 

ACCA  marina,  Manati ,  or  the 
Sea-Cow,  according  to  the  Re-  Pomet. 
lation  of  Father  du  Tertre,  is  a  Fifh 
altogether  unknown  in  Europe.  It  is  fome- 
times  from  fifteen  to  fixteen  Foot  long,  and 
feven  or  eight  Foot  about  ;  it  has  the  Muz¬ 
zle  of  an  Ox,  and  the  Eyes  of  a  Dog.  The 
Sight  is  very  weak,  and  it  has  no  Ears,  but 
in  their  ftead  two  little  Holes,  whereinto 
one  could  fcarcely  put  a  Finger  ;  by  thefe 
Holes  it  hears  fo  exquifltely,  that  the  Weak- 
nefs  of  the  Sight  is  fufficiently  fupply’d  by 
the  Quicknefs  of  the  Hearing.  Under  the 
Belly,  next  the  Head,  are  two  little  Feet  in 
form  of  Hands,  having  each  four  fliort  Fin¬ 
gers  and  Nails,  and  therefore  it  was  by  the 
Spaniards  call’d  Manaty,  which  is  to  fay,  the  - 
Fifh  with  Hands.  From  the  Navel  it  grows 
kfs  and  Ids,  till  it  forms  the  Tail,  which  is 
in  the  Shape  of  a  Baker’s  Peel.  Ir  is  a  Foot 
and  an  half  broad,  five  or  fix  Inches  thick, 
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cloath’d  with  the  fame  Skin  as  the  Body,  and 
entirely  made  up  of  Fat  and  Nerves.  This 
Fifli  has  no  Scales  like  other  Fifh,  but  is  co¬ 
ver’d  with  a  Skin  thicker  than  that  of  an  Ox  ; 
the  Hide  is  of  a  very  brown  Slate  Colour, 
like  that  of  the  Sea  IVolf.  The  Fief]  tades 
like  Veal,  but  it  is  a  great  deal  finer,  and 
cover’d,  in  Several  Parts,  with  three  or  four 
Fingers  thick  of  Fat,  of  which  they  make 
Lard ,  as  they  do  of  Hog’s.  This  is  excellent, 
and  fevwtâî  .people  melt  it  and  cad  it  into 
Cakes*  which  they  eat  with  Bread  indead  of 
Batter. 

The  Flefh  of  this  Animal  being  falted, 
lofes  much  of  its  Ta.de,  and  becomes  as 
dry  as-  Wood  ;  I  believe  that  mud  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  Salt  of  the  Country,  which 
vs*  very  corrofive.  They  find  in  the  Head  of 
this  Animal  four  Stones,  two  large  ones, 
2nd  two  final  1  ones,  to  which  they  affign  the 
Property  of  diflfolving  the  Stone  in  the  Blad¬ 
der,  and  bringing  away  of  Gravel  from  the 
Kidneys  ;  but  I  cannot  approve  this  Pra- 
6Bce,  fince  this  Medicine  is  too  emetick, 
and  ads  upon  the  Stomach  with  too  much 
Violence.  The  Food  of  this  Fifh  is  a  fmall 
Herb  that  grows  in  the  Sea,  which  it  feeds 
upon  jud  as  the  Ox  does  on  thofe  of  the 
Fields  ;  and  after  having  glutted  itfelf  with 
Eating,  it  hunts  out  for  the  frefh  Water  up 
the  Rivers,  where  it  drinks  plentifully  twice 
a-Day.  After  having  eat  and  drank  its  Fill, 
it  lies  a  deeping  with  the  Snout  or  Muzzle 
half  out  ofWater,  whereby  fhe  is  difcovered 
at  a  good  Didance  by  the  Fifhermen,  who 
prefently  fet  about  to  take  her  after  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Manner. 

Three  or  four  Men,  or  fometimes  more, 
take  a  little  Canoe ,  which  is  a  fmall  Boat,  all 
of  a  Piece,  hollowed  out  of  aTree,  in  Shape 
of  a  Shallop;  The  Rower  is  upon  the 
Stern  of  the  Came ,  where  he  fo  manages 
the  Flat  of  his  Oar,  moving  it  to  and  a- 
gain  in  the  Water;  as  not  only  to  dired 
die  Canoe ,  but  to  move  it  forwards  fo 
fwift,  as  if  carried  by  a  Sail  before  the 
Wind.  The  Spearman,  which  is  he  that 
(trikes  the  Bead,  ftands  upright  on  a  little 
Plank,  at  the  Head  of  the  Canoe f  holding 
the  Spear  in  his  Hand,  that  is  a  Sort  of 
Pike;  at  the  End  of  which  is  fix’d  a  cram¬ 
ping  Iron,  or  Javelin.  The  third  fits  in  the 
Middle  of  the  Boat,  to  manage  the  Line  or 
Vol.  If. 
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Cable,  that  is  tied  to  the  cramping  Iron,  to 
draw  when  the  Bead  is  druck  ;  they  all  keep 
perfect  Silence,  becaufe  this  Creature  hears  fo 
exquidtely,  that  a  Word  or  the  lead  Noife 
of  theWater  daihing  againft  the  Boat, is  enough 
to  awake  her  and  put  her  to  Flight,  and 
difappoint  the  Fifhermen  of  their  Hopes.  It  is 
diverting  to  fee  how  the  Spearman  trembles, 
as  it  were,  (or  fear  the  prize  Oiould  efcape, 
and  fanfies  the  Rower,  or  Steeffman,  does 
not  employ  half  his  Strength,  tho’-he  does 
whatever  he  can  with  his  Hands,  and  keeps 
his  Eye  fixt  on  the  Spear ,  by  the  End  of 
which  the  Spearman  points  out  the  Tracé 
he  mud  keep,  to  come  at  the  Place  where  the 
Fifh  lies  fart:  a-fleep.  When  the  Cancels  within 
three  or  four  Paces  of  it,  the  Spearman  gives 
a  Stroke  with  all  his  Strength,  and  darts  the 
Cramp  Iron  at  lead  half  a  Foot  into  the  Flefh  ; 
the  Shaft  falls  upon  the  Water,  wbilft  the  Iron 
Head  remains  dicking  in  the  Bead,  which  is 
now  half  taken.  When  this  Animal  perceives 
herfelffo  violently  druck,  die  muftersup  all 
her  Strength,  and  makes  ufe  of  it  to  efcape  ; 
die  bounds  like  a  Horfe  broke  loofe,  cuts 
the  Waves,  as  an  Eagle  does  the  Air, 
and  makes  the  Sea  foam,  covering  it  with 
white  all  the  Way  through  which  fhe 
pafifes,  believing  the  while  fhe  is  efcaptng* 
from  her  Enemy,  whom,  notwithftandmg, 
die  carries  along  with  her  ;  infomuch 
that  one  would  take  the  Spearman  for  Nep¬ 
tune  drawn  in  Triumph  by  a  Sea  Mon¬ 
der.  In  fhort,  after  having  thus,  for  fome 
Time,  drawn  her  Dedrudion  after  her,  and 
lod  a  great  Share  of  Blood,  her  Strength 
fails  her  ;  and  being  as  it  were  brought  to  a 
Bay,  fhe  is  forc’d  to  dop  fhort  to  take  a  little 
Red  ;  tho’  die  no  fooner  lies  by,  but  the 
Spearman,  to  bring  himfelf  nearer,  draws 
the  Line,  and  makes  a  fécond  Stroke  with 
more  Violence  than  the  former,  at  which  Ihe 
is  able  to  make  but  dender  Efforts,  and  in  a 
little  Time  is  reduced  to  an  Extremity,  and 
then  the  Fidiermen  eafiîy  enough  drag  her 
a-fhore  the  firft  little  Ifiand  they  come  at, 
where  they  put  her  into  the  Canoe ,  if  big 
enough  to  hold  her.  The  Flefliof  this  Ani¬ 
mal  makes  a  confiderable  Part  of  the  Food 
of  the  Inhabitants  of  thofe  Countries  :  They 
carry  feveral  Ship-Loads  of  it  every  Year 
from  the  Terra  firma ,  and  the  neighbouring 
Ides,  and  as  well  at  Guadalonpa ,  St.  Chrifto « 
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phers ,  Martini co,  as  other  adjacent  Iflands, 
they  fell  a  Pound  of  it  for  a  Pound  and  a 
half  of  Tobacco. 

The  Stone  taken  from  this  Animal  has 
many  medicinal  Ufes  affign’d  to  it,  and  was 
a  Thing  unknown  to  the  Ancients.  It  is  a 
whitifh  Stone,  or  rather  a  Bone  taken  out  of 
the  Head  of  the  Manatea  Fifh,  that  is  white 
and  hard;  fometimes  like  a  Tooth,  and 
fomewhat  refembiing  the  whitefi  Ivory,  but 
much  harder.  It  is  a  fix’d  Alcali ,  abforbs 
Acids,  eafes  the  Pain  of  the  Stomach,  cures 
Heart-burning  and  the  Colick  ;  is  good  a- 
gaind  Stone  and  Gravel,  and  to  expell  U- 
rine.  The  Powder  is  made  by  Lévigation, 
and  is  given  from  a  Scruple  to  a  Dram.  The 
Calx  is  made  by  calcining  it  either  alone,  or 
with  Sulphur  and  Nitre.  Dofe  from  half  a 
Dram  to  a  Dram,  in  any  appropriate  Liquor. 

Manat i ,  vel  Face  a  Marina ,  the 
hemery.  Sea  Cow ,  is  a  large  Sea  Fifh  of  A- 
merica ,  of  fifteen  or  fixteen  Foot 
long,  almofi  round,  being  five  or  fix  Foot 
Diameter,  of  a  frightful  Figure.  The  Head 
is  like  a  Calf’s,  but  the  Snout  is  more  mea¬ 
gre,  and  the  Chin  thicker  ;  the  Eyes  are  fmall, 
and  require  a  great  Light,  for  the  Sight 
Is  very  weak;  the  Ears  are  made  up  of  no¬ 
thing  but  two  little  Holes,  tho’  the  Hearing 
Is  very  fine.  The  Skin  is  us’d  to  make 
Shoes  of  ;  the  Fat  or  Lard,  befides  that 
the  Inhabitants  eat  it  for  Butter,  is  a  good 
Emollient,  and  difcuffing  Unguent.  The 
Stones  taken  out  of  the  Head,  which  are  of 
two  different  Sizes,  are  reckon’d  emetick; 
tho’  they  are  given  inwardly  in  Powder,  to 
twelve  Grains  and  upwards,  for  nephritick 
Pains,  and  Stone  in  the  Kidnies  and  Bladder. 

3  (5.  Of  the  three  Kinds  of  Tortoifes, 
viz.  The  Frank  or  True  Tortoife,  the 
Kaoiianne,  or  great  Fleaded  Tortoife, 
and  the  Caret,  or  Leaf  Tortoife. 

Botnet.  >T“'  H  E  Figure  which  I  have  given 
JL  of  the  Tortoife  is  fo  exadt,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Reverend  Father  Du  Tertre , 
that  it  would  be  lofing  of  l  ime  to  give  any 
Befcription  of  its  Shape;  and  I  (half  think  it 
sufficient  to  defcribe  what  is  peculiar  to  thofe 
of  the  Ifles,  and  what  difiinguifhes  them 
from  the  European  ft ort.  We  may  fay  in  ge¬ 
neral  of  the  three  forts  of  Tortoifes ,  that 


they  are  dull,  heavy,  fiupid  Animals,  and 
without  Brains;  for  in  all  the  Head,  which 
is  as  big  as  a  Call’s,  there  is  not  found  any 
above  the  Bignefs  of  a  fmall  Bean:  Their 
Sight  is  extraordinary,  their  Bulk  fo  large, 
that  the  Shell  they  carry  on  their  Backs  is 
fometimes  five  Foot  long,  and  four  broad: 
Their  Flefh,  particularly  thaf  of  the  Frank 
Tortoife ,  is  fo  like  that  of  an  Ox,  that  a 
Piece  of  Tortoife  compared  with  a  Piece  of 
Beef,  cannot  be  diftinguifh’d  but  by  the  Co¬ 
lour  of  the  Fat,  which  is  of  a  yellowifh 
green.  There  are  of  thefe  Tortoifes ,  which 
taken  from  the  Bone  yield  half  a  Barrel  of 
Provifions,  without  taking  in  the  Head,  the 
Neck,  the  Feet,  the  Tail,  the  Tripe,  and 
the  Eggs,  which  is  fufficient  to  feed  thirty 
Men.  Befides  which,  they  make  from  the 
fuperfluous  Fat,  fifteen  or  twenty  Pots  of 
Oil,  as  yellow  as  Gold,  excellent  for  Frit- 
tures,  and  all  Sorts  of  Sauces,  efpecially 
when  new;  for  when  old  it  is  fit  for  nothing 
but  Lamps.  The  Flefh  of  the  Tortoife  is  fo 
full  of  vital  Spirits,  that  being  cut  in  Pieces 
over  Night,  it  will  fiir  again  the  next  Day. 

I  believ’d  a  long  Time  that  the  Tortoifes 
of  thefe  Parts  had  three  Hearts  ;  for  from 
the  Heart,  above,  which  is  as  large  as  a 
Man’s,  proceeds  a  large  arterial  Trunk,  to 
which  are  join’d  two  other,  as  it  were, 
Plearfs,  on  each  Side  one,  about  the  Size  of 
an  Hen’s  Egg,  and  of  the  fame  Shape  and 
Subfiance  with  the  former  ;  tho’  I  have  fince 
chang’d  my  Opinion,  and  believe  firmly 
that  they  are  nothing  but  the  Ears  of  the 
Heart  ;  yet  be  that  as  it  will,  ’tis  certain 
that  when  rightly  difplay’d  upon  a  Table,  it 
makes  the  Refemblance  of  a  Flower  -  de  -  lis, 
which  may  be  reckon’d  a  good  Omen  of  the 
future  Succefis  of  the  French  Colonies  in  A- 
rnerica ,  fince  the  Providence  of  God,  which 
does  nothing  in  vain,  has  planted,  as  it  were, 
the  Flower- de Ais  in  the  Heart  of  this  Animal, 
as  the  Hieroglyphick  of  this  Country. 

0/^c*  Kaoiianne,  the  Loggerhead,  or  great 
Headed  To r  t  o  i  fe . 

This  differs  from  the  true  Tortoife ,  in  that 
the  Head  is  much  larger,  in  Proportion  to 
the  Body,  than  that  of  other  Tortoifes;  and 
tho’  it  is  much  the  largeft  of  the  three  Sorts,, 
it  is  notwithfianding  the  leafi  efieem’d,  be- 
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caufe  the  Flefh  is  black,  of  a  Sea  Smell,  and 
an  ill  Tade.  Thofe  who  fî fh  for  the  Kay- 
mans  mix  it  with  the  true  Tortoife  to  get  a 
Price  for  it,  but  it  communicates  its  ill  Tade 
to  it.  The  Oil  made  from  it  is  acrid,  and 
fpoils  the  Sauces  with  which  it  is  mix’d,  and 
is  only  us’d  when  the  other  can’t  be  had: 
However,  it  is  not  ufelefs,  becaufe  it  ferves 
to  burn  in  Lamps. 

Of  the  Caret,  or  fmallT ortoife. 

The  Caret  is  the  leaf!  of  all  the  three  Kinds 
of  ' Tortoifes .  The  Filh  is  not  fo  good  as  that  of 
the  Frank  Tortoife,  but  is  a  great  deal  better 
than  chat  of  the  Kaoùanne  ;  the  Oil  drawn 
from  it  is  excellent  for  Weaknefs  of  the 
2\ferves,  Sciatica  Pains,  and  all  cold  Defluxi¬ 
ons.  I  know  Perlons  who  have  found  it  very 
ufeful  for  Difeafes  of  the  Kidneys,  caus’d  by 
over  draining,  &c.  but  efpecially  that  which 
makes  it  valuable,  is  the  Shell  upon  its  Back, 
that  is  worth  ten  Shillings  a  Pound.  All 
the  Spoil  or  Covering  of  the  Caret  con- 
lids  of  thirteen  Leaves  or  Plates  ,  eight  of 
which  are  flat,  the  other  five  hollow  or 
bending  ;  of  the  flat  there  are  four  large 
ones  which  are  a  Foot  high,  and  feven 
Inches  broad.  The  fine  Caret  Tortoife 
ought  to  be  thick,  clear,  tranfparent,  of 
the  Colour  of  Antimony,  and  marbled  brown 
and  white.  There  are  of  them  that  bear  fix 
Pound  of  Leaves  upon  their  Back  ;  they 
make  Combs  and  other  fine  Works  of ’em, 
that  are  very  beautiful  and  valuable.  The 
Way  of  railing  the  Leaves  from  the  large 
Shell,  which  is  properly  the  Tortoife’s  Ho ufe, 
is  by  making,  when  all  the  Flefh  is  taken 
our,  a  Fire  underneath;  and  as  foon  as  the 
Heat  affedfs  the  Leaves,  they  are  eafily 
rais’d  with  the  Point  of  a  Knife.  The  Oil 
drawn  from  the  Tortoife  is  hot,  and  efieem’d 
by  the  Natives  and  People  of  France ,  who 
ufe  it  againd  cold  Defluxions,  Cramps  and 
Numbnefs  of  the  Joints  and  Nerves. 

Tefludo ,  the  Shell  Fijh ,  or  Tor- 
Lemery.  toife ,  is  an  aquatick  four-footed 
Animal,  that  is  very  ugly  in  all 
its  Limbs,  but  cover’d  with  a  fine  large  Shell, 
fmooth,  hard,  bony,  oval  and  marbled,  or 
dain’d  with  feveral  Colours.  This  Creature 
may  be  reckon’d  amphibious,  living  upon 
Land,  and  in  the  Water.  There  are  different 


Sizes  of  ’em,  but  thofe  in  America  are  often 
met  with  of  five  Foot  long,  and  four  Foot 
broad  ;  their  Flefh  is  good  Food,  and  has 
the  Tade  of  Beef,  and  yields  a  yellow  Oil, 
very  proper  for  the  Lamp.  The  Europeans 
ufe  the  Tortoife  Flefh  in  their  Kitchens  as  good 
Meat.  They  abound  with  a  great  deal  of 
volatile  Salt  and  Oil,  are  proper  for  Difeafes 
of  the  Bread,  and  Confumptions  in  the 
heefick  Fever  ;  and  are  very  redorative  be¬ 
ing  eaten  in  Subdance,  or  elfe  the  Broth  of 
the  Flefh.  The  Blood  dry’d,  is  edeem’d  in 
epileptick  Fits;  the  Dofe  being  from  twelve 
Grains  to  a  Dram. 

The  Mxay  of  Piping  for  the  Tortoife. 

There  are  three  Ways  of  Tortoife 
Fifhing,  viz-  in  coupling,  with  the  Pomet . 
Spear,  and  when  they  cornea- fhore. 

The  Tortoifes  begin  to  couple  in  March ,  and 
continue  to  May .  1  fhall  not  take  Notice  of 

all  the  Circumdances  that  relate  to  this 
A6h’on  ;  it  will  fufneeto  fay,  that  ’tis  done 
on  the  Water,  fo  that  they  are  eafily  difeo- 
ver’d;  and  they  are  no  fooner  perceived  than 
two  or  three  People  throw  themfelves  pre- 
fently  into  a  Canoe ,  make  towards  them, 
and  come  at  them  with  Eafe.  They  dip  a 
Nooze  a  round  their  Neck,  or  one  of  their 
Feet;  or  having  no  Line,  they  lay  hold  on 
them  with  their  Hand,  by  the  Neck,  where 
’tis  uncover’d  by  the  Shell  ;  and  fometimes 
they  take  both  of  ’em  together,  but  mod 
commonly  the  F'emale  efcapes,  and  the  Males 
at  that  Time  are  very  lean  and  hard  Meat, 
but  the  Females  very  good. 

The  Spear  for  the  Tortoife  is  much  of  the 
fame  fort  as  that  for  the  Sea  Cow,  only  in- 
dead  of  the  barbed  Iron,  a  Piece  of  fquare 
Iron  of  about  half  a  Finger’s  Length,  and 
very  fharp,  is  faden’d  to  the  Top  of  the 
Spear,  to  which  is  tied  a  Line;  the  Spear 
being  thrown  at  the  Back  of  the  Tortoife, 
the  Iron  Head  is  druck  half  way  into  the 
Shell,  which  being  of  a  hard  bony  Subdance, 
it  dicks  as  firm  as  if  fix’d  in  a  loi  id  Oak. 
The  Tortoife  perceiving  himfelf  druck,  makes 
the  fame  Struggle  to  get  loofe  as  the  Sea  Cow , 
and  the  Spearman  ufes  the  fame  Diligence  to 
take  him.  Some  fay  that  the  Force  abates  pro- 
portionably  to  theBlood  that  is  lod  ;  but  they 
are  ignorant  that  the  Tortoife  does  not  lofe 
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a  Drop  of  Blood  at  the  Place  where  it  is 
wounded,  ’till  the  Iron  is  taken  out. 

The  finie  of  taking  the  Fortoife  upon  Land 
is  from  the  firft  Moon  in  April  to  that  of 
Augufl  ;  for  when  the  Forjoife  perceives  the 
Inconvenience  of  its  Bulk  bv  its  own  Weight 
and  great  Quantity  of  Eggs,  which  are 
fometimes  aoove  twoThoufand,  being  forc’d 
by  a  natural  Neceflity,  fhe  quits  the  Sea, 
during  Night,  and  comes  to  find  out  upon 
theShore,  a  proper  Place  to  lay  her  Burthen 
in,  or  at  leaf  fome  Part  of  it  ;  and  having 
found  out  one  convenient  for  this  Purpofe, 
which  is  always  a  Heap,  or  Neft  of  Sand; 
Ihe  contents  her  felf  that  Night,  in  only  ta¬ 
king  a  View  of  the  Place,  and  retires  gently 
into  the  Sea  again,  leaving  the  Bufinefs  to  be 
done  the  Night  following,  or  very  fpeedily; 
all  the  Day  fhe  feeds  upon  the  Plants  grow¬ 
ing  on  the  Rocks  in  the  Sea,  without  being 
far  diftant  from  the  Place  where  file  is  to  lay 
her  Burthen. 

The  Sun  being  upon  the  Declenfion,  they 
may  be  feen  drawing  nearer  to  Land,  and 
watching  here  and  there,  as  if  they  miftrufted 
an  Ambufcade  :  And  as  their  Sight  is  very 
piercing,  if  they  perceive  any  Body  on  the 
Shore,  they  will  feek  out  for  .another  Place 
wherein  they  have  more  Confidence  ;  but  if 
they  fee  no  Body  they  come  a  fhore  when’tis 
dark.  After  having  obferv’d  all  Sides  with 
great  Diligence,  they  begin  to  work  and  dig 
in  the  Sand  with  their  fore  Feet,  making  a 
round  Hole  of  a  Foot  broad,  and  a  Foot  and 
half  deep;  which  being  made,  they  lay 
therein  two  or  three  hundred  Eggs,  as  big 
and  round  as  a  Tennis  Ball.  TheEgg-Shells 
are  foft  as  wetted  Parchment  ;  the  White 
will  not  boil  at  all,  tho’  the  Yellow  hardens 
eafily.  The  Fortoife  remains  above  an  Hour 
in  laying  her  Eggs;  and  during  that  Time  a 
Coach  might  drive  over  her  Body,  and  fhe 
not  fiir  from  the  Place.  Having  difcharg’d 
her  Burthen  without  Interruption,  file  co¬ 
vers  the  Hole  fo  dextroufly,  and  throws 
the  Sand  about  every  where,  that  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  to  find  the  Eggs:  That  be¬ 
ing  done,  fhe  leaves  ’em  and  returns  to  the 
Sea.  The  Eggs  are  thus  hatch’d  in  the  Sand 
In  about  forty  Days  Time;  at  the  End  of 
which  the  WtÙzFortoifes  being  as  bigas  young 
Quails,  make  firaight  to  the  Sea,  without  be¬ 
ing  Ûiewn  the  Way,  Thofe  that  are  taken 
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by  the  Way,  they  fry  whole,  and  fo  they  are 
delicious  Meat. 

27.  Of  the  Sea  Dog. 

HE  Sea  Dog  is  a  pretty  large 
Fifh,  that  is  found  in  feveral  Pomet . 
Parts,  but  efpecially  in  Spain,  and 
ax  Bayonne.  Of  all  the  Parts  of  this  Fifh,  we 
fell  none  but  the  Skin,  becaufe  of  the  great 
Service  it  is  of,  to  the  Workers  in  Wood, 
as  Turners,  fcfV.  being  very  proper  to  polifli 
withal.  The  true  Dog-Skins,  to  be  fine, 
ought  to  be  large  and  broad,  of  a  rough 
Grain,  not  too  thick  or  too  thin,  but  fup- 
ply’d  with  Ears  and  Fins. 

We  bring  befides,  from  the  lower  Norman¬ 
dy,  the  Skin  of  a  Fifh  that  is  very  like  the 
Sea  Dog,  and  which  they  call  Doucette,  or 
Roufette ,  the  [potted  Fijh,  which  fome  Work¬ 
men  ufe  inftead  of  the  Dog  Skin,  tho’  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  Difference,  becaufe  the 
Dog-Skin  is  very  rough,  and  the  Roufette. 
very  little  fo;  and  befides,  the  Dog-Skin  is 
always  brown,  and  the  Roufettes  are  of  dif¬ 
ferent  Colours,  and  conftantly  fpotted  on  the 
Back  with  fmall  Stars  ;  befides  they  are  much 
kfs,  which  is  the  Reafon  why  thefe  Skins  are 
very  little  us’d  at  Paris ,  and  fcarce  any 
where  elfe  but  in  Auvergne.  Thofe  two 
Kinds  of  Skins  are,  over  and  above  thofe 
mention’d,  ferviceable  to  other  Tradefmen, 
as  Sheathers  and  Cafe-Makers.  We  fell  like- 
wife  another  FiflvSkio,  which  has  no  other 
Ufe  in  France ,  England,,  and  other  Parts, 
than  to  make  Knife- Handles  of. 

Mujielus,  Galeus,  or  Lavis ,  is  a 
Kind  of  Sea  Dog,  which  the  Ita *  Lernery . 
Hans  call  Pefce  Columbo,  or  a  Fifh 
that  weighs  above  twenty  Pounds;  it  is  co¬ 
ver’d  with  a  Skin  that  has  no  Scales,  that  is 
foft  to  the  Touch,  and  of  a  whitifii  Colour, 
without  Teeth,  but  the  Jaws  are  rough, 
and  it  feeds  upon  Fifh.  The  Fat  is  refolutive 
and  emollient. 

There  is  another  Kind  of  Dog-Fifh  which 
is  call’d  Galeus  AJlerius,  five  Mujielus  Stella - 
ris,  or  the  Star  Dog-Fijh,  that  is  like  the  for¬ 
mer,  only  for  the  Spots  upon  it  that  are  in 
the  Form  of  Stars.  The  Virtues  and  Ufesof 
it  are  the  fame  with  the  other.  This  Fifh  is 
call’d  Mujielus ,  as  if  you  fhould  fay,  Musjlel - 
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latus,  becaufe  this  F î fh ,  in  its  Colour,  fome- 
what  refembles  that  of  a  MoufeorRat,  and 
every  one  of  the  Species  are  fpangled  with 
Stars. 


38.  Of  the  Tunny-Fifh. 

l’omet .  r  I  '  H  E  "Tunny ,  which  the  Latins 

X  call  Thunnus ,  is  a  pretty  large, 
heavy,  big- bel  1  y ’d  Fifh,  which  is  plentiful  in 
the  Mediterranean ,  efpecially  in  Provence , 
and  at  lrice ,  from  whence  comes  what  we 
fell.  The: e  are  likewife  a  great  many  of 
them  upon  the  Coaff  of  Spain,  The  Time 
of  fifhing  for  the  Tunny  is  in  September  and 
Ofiober  ;  and  there  are  to  many  things  pecu¬ 
liar  therein,  that  it  is  by  the  Fifhers  fhewn  to 
Strangers.  Thefe  two  Months  are  the  time 
when  th eTunny  runs  from  the  grand  Ocean 
into  the  Mediterranean ,  towards  the  Levant , 
as  the  Anchovies.  I  fhall  lay  alide  what  re¬ 
lates  in  particular  to  this  Phil),  to  inform 
you,  that  when  the  Month  of  September 
comes,  they  caff  their  Nets  made  of  fmall 
Cane,  which  they  call  the  Madrague,  which 
is  divided  as  it  were  into  feveral  Partitions, 
or  different  Parts,  of  which  the  firff  is  larger 
than  the  others  ;  fo  that  the  Tunnys  entring 
the  larger  firff,  do  not  return  till  the  Net  is 
full,  which  it  is  in  a  fmall  time,  where  the 
Filhery  is  good,  as  well  from  the  Plenty  as 
the  Largenefs  of  the  F i Hi .  The  Net  being 
taken  out  of  the  Sea,  the  Fifh  die,  not  being 
able  to  live  out  of  the  Water  ;  then  they 
hang  them  up  in  the  Air,  open  them,  take 
out  their  Entrails,  and  take  off  the  Head  ^ 
and  having  cut  them  in  Pieces,  broil  them  on 
large  Grid-Irons,  and  fry  them  in  Oil  Olive; 
and  after  having  feafon’d  them  with  Salt, 
Pepper,  and  Cloves,  and  fome  Bay-Leaves, 
they  put  them  into  little  Barrels,  thus  drefs’d, 
and  ready  to  eat  with  frefii  O  1  Olive,  and  a 
little  Vinegar,  or  to  tranfport  into  feveral 
Parts,  where  this  is  call’d,  by  reafon  of  the 
Preparation,  SeaTunny. 

We  have  two  forts  brought  to  Paris ,  which 
have  no  other  Difference  but  that  fome  have 
the  Back  Bone  taken  our,  and  for  that  reafon 
are  call’d  Bon'dTunny,  and  are  ufually  put  up 
in  little  white  Wood  Barrds,  broad  at  the  Bot¬ 
tom,  and  narrow  at  Top;  and  that  which  is 
unbound  is  in  little  round  Barrels.  Chufe  both 
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forts  new7,  firm,  well  done  in  good  Oil,  and 
the  Flefh  white  like  Veal.  Its  Ufe  is  very 
common  in  Europe  and  feveral  other  Parts 
of  the  World  ;  as  well  becaufe  it  is  ready  to 
ear,  as  becaufe  it  is  of  an  excellent  Taffe, 
like  unto  Veal.  They  commonly  catch  with 
the  Tunny  another  Fifh,  which  the  Provincials 
call  ïmperador ,  or  Emperor ,  and  Dolphins  are 
alfo  there  to  be  feen,  which  are  always  two 
and  two  together,  lince  they  are  accuffom’d 
to  fly  into  the  Air  at  this  rate,  which  getting 
out  of  the  Nets,  fuffer  not  themfelves  to  be 
taken  ;  where  it  is  wonderful  to  fee  how 
they  leap  both  together  in  one  Moment,  and 
fall  again  into  the  Sea  at  once,  as  if  they 
were  tied  together. 

Thunnus ,  vei  Thynnus ,  or  the  Tun¬ 
ny,  is  a  large,  heavy,  big-bellied  Lemeryi 
Fifh,  which  is  found  plentifully  in 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  in  Provence,  Italy ,  and 
Spain.  It  is  cover’d  with  large,  fmooth, 
iiraight  Scales,  eats  Acorns,  and  other  fort  of 
maritime  Food.  The  Flefh  is  Arm,  very  good 
to  eat,  being  of  aVealTaffe,  but  is  falted  to 
prepare  and  keep  it  forTranfportation,  when  it 
is  call’d  Tunny .  It  is  very  nourifliing,  and  of 
good  Juice,  and  yields  a  great  deal  of  vola* 
tile  Salt.  It  is  reckon’d  proper  tordiff  Poifon, 
againff  the  Bite  of  a  Viper,  &c.  being  ear, 
and  applied  outwardly.  T  his  Fifh  is  call’d 
Thunnus  from  the  Greek  Word  B-vuv,  to  be 
carried  with  Impetuofity,  becaufe  this  Fiüà 
moves  fo  fwiftly. 


39,  Of  Anchovies.  - 

Elides  the  Tinny ,  we  fell  Ando-  pQmef 
Jj  vies,  that  come  from  the  fame 
Parts  as  the  Tunny  ;  and  as  we  have  con- 
flderable  Trade  with  them,  we  chufe  the 
leaf!  and  neweit,.  being  white  without,  and 
red  within,  that  are  firm,  and  have  round 
Backs,  becaufe  they  pretend  that  the  large 
and  flat  ones  are  the  Sardins.  When  the  Bar¬ 
rels  are  made  up,  the  Pickle  ought  to  be 
well  tailed,  and  care  taken  that  the  Air  do 
not  afffdl  them. 

Anchovies  are  taken  in  feveral  Parts,  as  in 
the  River  of  Genoa ,  in  Catalonia ,  at  Nice^ 
Antibes ,  St.  Topez ,  and  other  Places  in  Pro¬ 
vence.  They  are  taken  molt  commonly  in 
the  Night,  and  always  in  May,  June,  and 
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which  are  the  three  Months  in  the 
Year,  that  they  come  from  the  grand  Ocean 
into  the  Mediterranean  to  go  to  the  Levant. 
When  they  fifh  for  the  Anchovies,  and  would 
take  a  Quantity,  they  light  a  Fire  upon  an 
Iron  Grate  at  the  Poop  of  the  Ship,  to  the 
End  that  the  little  Fifh  following  the  Light 
may  be  the  eafier  taken  ;  but  that  which  is 
very  remarkable  in  this  Fifhing,  is,  that  the 
Anchovies  that  are  taken  by  means  of  the  Fire, 
are  not  fo  good,  or  fo  firm,  nor  will  they 
keep  fo  well  as  thofe  which  are  taken  with¬ 
out  it.  The  Fifhery  being  done,  they  tear 
from  the  Head  the  Gills,  or  other  fuperfluous 
Garbage;  and  this  is  the  Difference  betwixt 
them  and  the  Sardins ,  where  they  are  left  in  ; 
and  not  as  Mr. Fur e tier e  fays,  becaufe  of  the 
Gall,  which  he  in  his  Book  takes  notice  of 
to  be  in  their  Heads.  As  to  the  manner  of 
ordering  of  them,  they  do  nothing  but  range 
them  in  little  Barrels  of  different  Weight  and 
Sizes,  not  weighing  above  five  or  fix  and 
twenty  Pounds,  in  which  they  put  a  due 
Quantity  of  Sait  with  the  Anchovies.  We 
fometimes,  but  very  rarely,  have  dried  Sar¬ 
dins,  prepared  the  fame  way  as  red  Herrings  ; 
but  the  little  Confumption  there  is  of  them 
gives  no  Encouragement  to  the  Dealers  to 
make  any  Demands  for  them.  Being  at 
Roy  an ,  a  little  Town  of  Xaintogne ,  where 
there  are  a  great  many  Sardins,  feveral  Fifher* 
men  affur’d  me,  that  thefe  Fifh  never  fwam 
but  in  Shoals,  and  that  under  theCondudl  of 
a  King,  or  Captain,  like  the  Bees. 

Apua ,  Jive  Aphya ,  or  the  Ancho- 
Lemery.  vy,  is  a  little  Sea  Fifh,  as  thick  and 
long  as  one’s  Finger,  having  a 
thick  Head.  The  Eyes  are  broad  and  black; 
the  Body  of  a  Silver  white,  and  reddifh 
within  ;  and  the  Back  round.  They  do  not 
fwim  but  in  Companies,  and  cling  faff  one 
to  the  other.  Thefe  Fifheries  are  made  in 
feveral  Parts  ;  and  when  the  Fifh  are  taken, 
they  gut  them,  and  take  out  of  the  Head 
what  is  apt  to  putrify,  then  fait  them  up  in 
Barrels.  j  he  little  Anchovies  are  valued 
more  than  the  large  ones.  They  contain  in 
them  a  great  deal  of  Salt  and  Oil.  They  are 
aperitive,  and  proper  to  raife  the  Appetite  ; 
but  they  ferve  more  for  Food  than  Phyfick. 
The  Sardin  is  a  kind  of  Apua ,  that  is  forne- 
thing  larger  and  flatter  than  the  Anchovy,  but 
not  fo  well  tailed.  The  Melette,  or  Sprat, 


is  a  tittle  Fifh  they  eat  in  Languedoc ,  and  par¬ 
takes  fomething  of  the  Nature  of  the  Apua^ 
which  is  a  Name  given  in  general  to  thefe 
three  little  Fifties,  and  in  particular  to  the 

Anchovy « 

40.  Of  the  Sea- Hog. 

HE  Sea  Hog  is  a  large  Fifh  very 
wellknown,  the  Ufeof  which  F  omet. 
is  very  confiderable,  becaufe  it  is 
excellent  Food  ;  which  is  the  Reafon  why 
fome  have  rank’d  this  among  the  royal  Fifti. 
Of  all  the  Parts  of  this,  we  fell  none  but 
the  Fat  or  Oil  aromatized,  or  plain,  which 
is  nothing  but  the  Fat  melted,  and  by  the 
Addition  of  fome  Aromaticks,  alter’d  from 
irs  (linking  Smell,  and  made  pleafant.  They 
aflign  to  the  Fat  and. Oil  of  th e  Sea-Hog  the 
Property  of  curing  cold  Humours.  Some 
Apothecaries,  by  the  Retort,  draw  from  this 
Fifti  feveral  Preparations,  to  which  they  at¬ 
tribute  different  Virtues. 

Delphinus ,  Jive  Porcus  marinus , 
or  the  Sea-Hog ,  is  a  large  nimble  L emery, 
Sea-Fifti,  that  is  a  1  mo  ft  always 
leaping  out  of  the  Water,  and  fwims  with  a 
vaft  Swiftnefs.  They  commonly  call  it  Simon , 
ejuaji  Jimum  rojirum  hahens ,  as  having  a  flat 
Nofeor  Snour.  The  Tongue  is  fhort,  broad, 
flefhy,  andin  motion;  the  Teeth  little  and 
fharp,  rang’d  like  the  Teeth  of  a  Comb; 
the  Eyes  are  large,  but  fo  cover’d  With  a 
Skin,  that  it  appears  only  like  the  Apple  of 
the  Eye,  yet  the  Sight  is  very  fine  ;  the 
Voice  is  like  that  of  a  Perfon  crying  ;  the 
Back  is  hollow’d,  and  bent  outwardly.  It 
fwims  by  means  of  two  Wings,  or  ftrong 
able  Fins,  which  are  fet  on  at  the  Place  of 
the  Shoulders.  It  comes  to  its  Growth  in 
ten  Years,  and  will  live  to  thirty.  Pliny  re- 
lares  feveral  Stories,  true  or  falfe,  on  this 
Subject.  He  will  leap  on  board  a  Ship,  ufiu- 
ally  attended  with  a  Companion.  Thefe  two 
Fifh  will  make  their  Leaps  fo  regularly,  that 
they  feem  to  be  join’d  together.  1  here  are 
many  of  them  taken  in  fifhing  for  the  Tun¬ 
ny.  They  are  very  good  to  ear,  and  yield 
abundance  of  Oil  and  volatile  Salt.  The 
Stomach  dried  and  powder’d  is  proper  for 
Difeafes  of  the  Spleen,  and  the  Liver  for  in¬ 
termitting  Fevers.  The  Sea- Hogs  are  made 
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almoft  like  the  Dolphins,  but  they  are  not 
fo  little.  The  Fat  of  both  is  us’d  to  the 
fame  Purpofes. 

41.  Of  the  Bone  of  the  Cuttle*  Fifh. 

Pomet.  H  AT  which  we  now  fell,  and 
JL  call  the  Bone  of  the  Cuttle-Fifo , 
and  the  Latins,  Os  Sepiæ ,  is  the  Back  Bone  of 
a  Fifh  very  common  in  the  Ocean,  and  alfo 
in  the  Mediterranean.  They  are  very  Ugly 
Fifh,  and  of  a  very  furprifing  Nature.  They 
eat  them  in  feveral  Towns  in  France  ;  as 
Lyons ,  Bourdeaux,  Rochel ,  Nantz ,  &c.  The 
Bone  of  this  Fifh  is  of  different  Sizes,  tho’ 
the  large  ft  never  exceeds  above  half  a  Foot. 
The  Bones  are  white,  and  hard  on  one  Side, 
and  foft  on  the  other;  for  which  reafon  the 
Goldfmiths  ufe’em  for  Gaffing.  Some  ufe  the 
Cuttle  Bone  to  clean  the  Teeth  with;  but  the 
main  Ufe  is  for  the  Goldfmiths,  and  for  thofe 
who  caff  Venetian  Lac. 

This  Bone  confiffs  of  a  hard  brown  Shell 
on  the  Outfide,  with  a  thick,  white,  fpungy, 
dry  Pulp  or  Subfiance  underneath  it,  which 
being  rubb’d  between  your  Fingers,  will  be¬ 
come  a  pure  white,  fine,  fubtil'Powder,  that 
being  drunk  in  Water,  helps  the  Affhma,  and 
is  good  again fi  Difeafes  of  the  Breaff  and 
Kidneys,  expelling  the  Stone  and  Gravel, 
and  curing  a  Gonorrhoea ,  taken  for  a  confide- 
rable  time  together.  Outwardly  apply’d, 
it  helps  Spots,  Clouds,  Films,  Pearls,  and 
other  Impediments  of  Sight,  and  likewife  dries 
up  Rheums,  and  other  watery  Humours. 

Sepia ,  the  Cuttle- Fifh,  is  a  de- 
Lemery.  form’d  Sea-Fifh,  refembling  much  a 
Polypus.  The  Covering  of  the  Back 
is  a  fort  of  Shell,  Scale,  or  Bone,  as  thick 
as  one’s  Hand,  an  Inch  thick  in  the  Middle, 
but  thinner  on  the  Sides,  light,  hard  with¬ 
out,  and  fpungy  within,  very  white,  and 
fomething  of  a  faltifh  Tafte.  They  call  it  Os 
Sepice ,  or  Cuttle  Bone.  The  Goldfmiths  ufe  it 
for  Moulds  to  call  Forks  and  Spoons  in. 
This  Fifh  carries  under  its  Throat  a  Bladder, 
or  Receptacle,  full  of  an  Humour  that  is 
blacker  than  Ink,  which  it  difcharges  into 
the  Sea,  whenpurfued,  to  intercept  the  Sight 
of  the  Fiftiermen.  It  has  two  kinds  of  Arms, 
or  Trunks,  fix’d  to  the  Head,  which  ferveit 
for  fwimming,  and  to  take  what  it  can  catch. 
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Befides  thefe,  it  has  fix  Feet  which  have  Teeth 
on  the  upper  Part  of  ’em,  and  two  much  larger 
underneath.  It  lives  on  fmall  F  ifh,  is  good 
Meat,  and  brought  to  the  ["able  in  feveral 
Parts  of  France.  As  to  its  medicinal  Ufe,  it 
is  deterfive,  aperitive,  deficcative,  proper  to 
take  away  F'reckles  and  Spots  on  the  Face 
and  Skin,  to  clean  Teeth,  provoke  Urine, 
and  bring  away  Stone  and  Gravel.  Dofe 
from  half  a  Scruple  to  half  a  Dram.  The 
Eggs  or  Spawn  of  the  Cuttle-Fijh  provoke 
Urine  and  the  Terms. 

42.  Of  the  Crevife,  or  Craw-Fifk. 

HE  Crevife,  fays  Father  du 
Tertre ,  is  a  kind  of  fmall  Crab,  Pomet . 
of  three  or  four  Inches  long,  or 
more  ;  one  half  of  the  Body  of  which  is 
like  a  Sea-  Locufl,  or  Grajhopper,  but  cloath’d 
with  a  Shell  that  is  a  little  harder.  Four 
Feet  are  like  thofe  of  a  Crab,  two  are  Biters,  „ 
one  of  which  is  not  much  bigger  than  of  one 
of  the  four  Feet,  and  the  other  much  broader 
than  one’s  Thumb,  that  fhrinks  up  ftrangely, 
and  fhuts  the  Mouth  of  the  Shell  wherein  it v 
lodges.  All  the  reft  of  the  Body  is  a  fort  of 
Pudding  in  a  pretty  rough  thick  Skin,  as 
thick  as  one’s  Finger,  and  half  the  Length, 
or  more.  At  the  End  is  a  little  Tail,  made 
up  of  three  fmall  Nails  or  Shells,  like  the 
Tail  of  a  Sea-Grajhopper.  All  that  Part  is 
full  of  a  Subftance,  like  that  in  the  Shell  of 
a  Crab,  but  red  ;  and  being  expos’d  to  the 
Fire,  or  fet  in  the  Sun,  melts,  and  runs  into 
Oil,  which  is  a  true  Balfam  for  frefii  Wounds, 
which  I  have  madeTryals  of  on  feveral  Per- 
fons  with  good  Succefs. 

They  defcend  once  every  Year  to  the  Sea 
Coaft;  but  whether  it  is  to  waih,  and  to 
caft  their  Eggs,  as  the  Crabs  do,  I  know  not  : 
But  this  I  know,  that  they  go  to  change  their 
Shells,  which  every  one  endeavours  to  find 
out  according  to  his  Size;  and  finding  what 
may  fit ’em,  they  run  themfelves  backwards 
therein,  and  fo  cloath  themfelves  a-new  ;  and 
being  arm’d  like  Soldiers  with  thefe  foreign 
Shells,  they  march  to  the  Mountains,  and  take 
up  their  Quarters  among  the  Rocks  and  hoL 
low  Trees,  living  upon  rotten  Leaves  and 
Fruit 7  where  increafing  in  Bulk,  and 
the  Shell  becoming  too  ftraight  for  them. 
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by  reafon  of  their  Growth,  they  are  obliged 
to  go  down  to  the  Sea-Coaft  to  change  their 
Houfes.  The  Curious,  who  have  made  Ob- 
fervations  of  what  happens  during  the  Ex¬ 
change,  have  ingenuoully  own’d  to  me,  they 
took  a  great  deal  of  Satisfadfion  in  the  Sight  ; 
for  they  flop  at  every  Shell  they  meet  with, 
confider  it  diligently,  and  having  met  with 
one  they  believe  for  their  turn,  they  imme¬ 
diately  quit  the  old  one,  and  run  themfelves 
fo  fwiftly  backwards  into  the  other,  that 
one  would  think  they  were  either  afraid  of 
the  Injury  of  the  cold  Air,  or  afham’d  to  be 
feen  naked. 

A  rift  ot  le,  who  faid  that  thefe  Animals  ne¬ 
ver  fight,  but  for  their  Viéluaîs,  or  when 
they  couple,  might  have  added,  that  they  will 
fight  for  their  Lodging  ;  for  if  two  of  them 
meet  at  the  fame  time  (tripp’d,  to  enter  into 
one  and  the  fame  Shell,  they  will  bite  each 
other,  and  battle  it,  till  fuch  time  as  the 
Weaker  yields,  and  quits  the  Shell  to  the 
Conqueror,  who  having  cloath’d  himfelf  with 
It,  takes  three  or  four  turns  upon  the  Shore, 
and  if  he  find  it  does  not  fit  him,  he  quits  it 
again,  and  has  immediate  recourfe  to  his  old 
one,  and  then  feeks  out  for  another  ;  and 
thus  they  will  change  five  or  fix  times,  till 
they  meet  with  one  for  their  Purpofe.  They 
carry  in  their  Shells  about  half  a  Spoonful  of 
clear  Water,  which  is  a  fovereign  Remedy 
againft  the  Puftles  and  Blifters  that  the  Drop 
of  a  certain  Tree  in  the  Mountains  raifes  up¬ 
on  the  Skin. 

Cancellus  is  a  fort  of  very  fmall 
Hemery.  Craw  fifl),  call’d  the  Hermit ,  or 
Bernard  the  Hermit ,  becaufe  it  re¬ 
tires  from  the  others,  and  enters  into  the  firfi 
Shell  it  meets  with.  The  Figure  of  his  Body 
is  longifh,  but  in  Size  of  the  Bulk  of  a  Spi¬ 
der,  only  that  it  is  a  little  larger.  It  carries 
upon  its  Head  two  little,  (lender,  reddifh 
Horns  ;  the  Eyes  are  rais’d,  the  Mouth  is 
fet  with  fine  Flairs,  that  may  be  call’d  a 
Beard.  The  two  upper  Legs  are  bent  up 
again,  and  ferve  inftead  of  Hands  to  reach 
to  the  Mouth,  where  it  has  Teeth.  They  are 
found  near  the  Rocks,  and  are  good  Meat, 
feveral  eating  them  after  they  are  wafh’d  and 
boil’d.  They  afford  a  great  deal  of  volatile 
Salt,  and  are  proper  for  Stone  and  Gravel, 
being  aperitive. 

In  feveral  of  the  American  Ifles  they  meet 


with  a  kind  of  Cancellus ,  or  Craw-fft ,  that 
is  much  bigger  than  that  I  have  been  (peak¬ 
ing  of,  and  that  is  three  or  four  Inches  long, 
and  call’d  the  Soldier ,  becaufe  he  is  cloathed 
and  arm’d  with  a  foreign  Shell.  Th-ofe 
who  would  know  further,  may  be  fatisfied 
from  the  Reverend  Father  Du  Tertre,  who 
has  writ  concerning  this  Animal,  [as  Pomet 
has  already  taken  notice  of.~\  The  Inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  Kies  where  this  Fifh  is  taken, 
make  an  Oil  of  them,  by  hanging  them  in 
the  Sun,  fo  that  the  Subfiance -that  melts 
from  them  makes  an  Oil  of  a  Confidence  as 
thick  as  Butter,  and  of  a  very  foetid  Smell  ; 
the  Virtues  of  which  are  wonderful  in  rheu- 
matick  Pains,  to  which  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
Country  are  very  fubjedt.  They  fell  this 
Oil  very  dear,  becaufe  ic  is  very  fcarce  in 
France. 

43.  Of  the  Sea  and  River  Crab. 

THERE  are  two  forts  of  Sea  p  , 
Crabs ,  fays  Father  du  Tertre , 
which  are  commonly  call’d  Hornars ,  which 
differ  not,  but  as  to  the  Size  of  their  Claws, 
fome  of  which  are  as  long  and  as  broad  as 
one’s  Hand,  and  much  (Longer  than  thofe  of 
the  Crabs ,  and  grow  to  a  vaft  Size,  fo  that: 
fome  are  three  Foot  long.  Their  Fle(h  is 
white,  and  more  relifhing  than  th e.  Crabs,  but 
it  is  harder,  and  more  undigefied  It  is  eat 
with  Lemon,  or  Vinegar  and  Pepper.  They 
find  them  in  the  Night  with  Lights  on  the 
Sands,  or  fiony  Places,  from  whence  the 
Tide  is  retired. 

There  are  no  Parts  of  the  great  Sea-Crab 
ufed  in  Medicine,  but  the  black  Tips  of  the 
Claws,  call’d  Cheli  Cancrorum,  which  are 
prepared  either  by  Lévigation  or  Calcina¬ 
tion.  The  firfi  is  by  beating  them  to  a  fine 
Powder,  and  grinding  on  a  Marble  with  Rofe- 
Water,  or  the  like.  The  next  Way  is  put¬ 
ting  them  in  a  Crucible,  and  burning  them 
till  they  are  white,  and  then  reducing  them 
into  a  fine  Powder,  as  before  Thefe  Prepa¬ 
rations  are  Alcalies  in  their  own  Nature,  and 
fuch  as  Phyficians  call  a  fix’d  Alcali.  They 
cure  Heart-Burnings,  take  away  Sournels 
from  the  Stomach,  abforb  Acidities,  and 
eafe  Pains  in  the  Bowels,  proceeding  from 
(harp  Humours.  They  are  fometimes  given 
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with  good  Succefs  in  the  Whites  in  Women, 
and  the  Gonorrhoea  in  both  Sexes.  They  are 
commended  to  cool,  dry,  cleanfe  and  dif- 
cufs,  and  are  good  again!!  Colicks,  fait  Hu¬ 
mours,  &c. 

As  to  the  frefh  Water,  or  River  Crabs, 
we  fell  nothing  but  a  little  white  Stone,  made 
in  Form  of  Eyes,  from  whence  they  take 
their  Name,  tho’  very  improperly,  fincethey 
are  nothing  but  little  Stones  which  are  found 
in  the  Head  of  the  large  River  Crab.  Thefe 
Stones  which  are  call’d  Crabs  Eyes,  or  Oculi 
Cancrorum ,  are  never  found  but  in  May  and 
"June,  which  are  the  Times  that  the  Crawfijh 
leave  their  Shells.  The  Crawfip,  or  Crevife 
Stones ,  which  we  now  fell  at  Paris ,  come 
from  Holland:  And,  if  we  can  believe  aPhy- 
fician  of  the  Poland  Envoy,  who  was  a  very 
honefl  able  Man,  and  remain’d  a  long 
Time  in  Holland  ;  he  allur’d  me,  that  what 
we  fell  now  under  the  Denomination  of  Crabs 
Eyes,  was  nothing  but  a  white  Earth  walk’d, 
and  made  into  little  Pafliles  orTroches,  and 
moulded  with  a  little  Inflrument  made  for 
the  Purpofe,  with  Holes  of  proper  Sizes 
to  form  it.  To  prove  this,  he  allured  me  he 
faw  two  Perfuns  at  Amfterdam ,  who  did  no¬ 
thing  elfe  but  counterfeit  thefe  little  Stones; 
fo  that  now  it  is  no  longer  doubted  but  the 
greateft  Part  of  the  Crabs  Eyes  made  ufe  of 
in  the  Shops  is  nothing  elfe  but  an  artificial 
Pafle  reduc’d  to  Powder  ;  for  Crabs  Eyes  are 
nothing  but  a  little,  thin,  hollow  Shell  ;  of 
which  there  are  fome  of  a  large.Bignefs,  as  the 
Chejler  Lobfters,  eve ry  one  having  two  Stones 
in  the  fore  Part  of  the  Plead,  beyond  their 
Eyes.  In  Silejia  they  have  great  Quantities  of 
them,  asalfo  in  Poland ;  and  they  are  brought 
from  Dantzick,  Hamburgh,  Denmark ,  Norway 
and  Sweedland ,  and  are  found  upon  the  Shore, 
almoft  every  where  of  the  Baltick  Ocean. 

There  are  feveral  Preparations  of  them, 
but  the  levigated  Powder  is  only  us’d,  and 
that  chiefly  to  abforb  Acids,  open  Obflru- 
étions,  and  cleanfe  the  urinary  PafTages  of 
Gravel,  to  provoke  Urine,  and  bring  away 
the  Stone,  and  other  tartarous  Coagulations  : 
They  are  fometimes  calcined  in  a  Crucible; 
and  if  they  are  rightly  prepar’d,  they  ought 
to  be  yellow  ;  for  if  they  are  of  a  black 
Colour,  they  are  too  much  burnt,  and  good 
for  nothing. 
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44.  Of  the  Boutargo  and  Cavicre* 

T)  Outargo  or  Putargo,  is  the  Spawn 
jO  of  a  Fifh,  which  the  People  of  Pomet . 
Provence  call  the  Mullet,  very  fre¬ 
quent  in  the  Mediterranean  :  The  befl  is  that 
which  comes  from  Tunis  in  Barbary.  It  is 
likewife  made  at  Martegue ,  eight  Leagues 
from  Marfeilles .  The  reddefl  is  mod  valued. 
They  eat  it  on  Fafl-Days  with  Oil  Oiiveand 
Lemon. 

The  Caviere  or  Cavial ,  which  we  have, 
comes  from  Italy,  and  is  made  in  feveral 
Parts  of  the  Levant  from  the  Spawn  of  a 
Fifh,  which  fome  have  affur’d  me  was  that 
of  a  Sturgeon,  which  I  fliall  not  affert  to  be 
fo,  not  knowing  it  pofitively.  I  (hall  only 
fay  this,  that  they  eat  a  great  deal  of  it  in 
Italy,  and  little  in  France,  not  being  fo  well 
known,  no  more  than  th e  Boutargo,  efpecially 
at  Paris. 

Mugil,  Cephalus,  or  the  Mullet, 
whereof  Boutargo  is  made,  is  a  Sea  Lemery. 
and  River  FilF,  which  has  a  great 
Head,  from  whence  it  is  call’d  Cephalus , 
which  fignifies  a  Head  ;  the  Muzzle  is  thick 
and  fhort,  the  Body  oblong,  cover’d  with 
Scales.  They  find  a  Stone  in  its  Head, 
which  is  call’d  Echinus ,  or  Sphondylus ,  be- 
caufe  it  is  fet  wflrh  Prickles.  This  Fifh  is 
common  in  the  Mediterranean  ;  it  fwims  with 
an  extraordinary  Swiftnefs,  and  gives  fome 
Difturbance  to  the  Fifhermen.  It  is  good 
Meat,  and  yields  Abundance  of  Oil  and 
Phlegm, with  fome  littlevolatileand  fix’d  Salt. 
The  Ventricle  being  dry’d  and  reduc’d  to 
Powder  is  proper  to  flop  Vomiting,  and 
ftrengthen  the  Stomach  :  This  Stone  found 
in  the  Head  is  very  aperitive,  and  proper  to 
diflolve  the  Stone  in  the  Kidneys  and  Blad¬ 
der.  The  Dofe  is  from  half  a  Scruple  to 
two  Scruples.  The  Spawn  of  the  Fifh  ferves 
to  make  Boutargo  of,  which  is  ufuallyeat  on 
Faft  Days. 

4f .  Of  the  Shark  or  Sea  Dog. 

THis  Fifh  is  call’d  by  the  Spaniards  p 

Phiburon,  by  the  Dutch,  Haye ,  ,iel* 
and  by  the  French ,  Requiem ,  becaufe  it  de- 
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vours  Men,  and  fois  the  Occafion  that  Dirges 
are  fung  over ’em.  It  is  one  of  the  mod  glut¬ 
tonous  Animals  in  the  World  ;  nothing 
comes  amifs  to  him;  tho’  it  be  a  Log  of 
Wood  he’ll  fwallow  it,  provided  it  be  but 
greafy,  for  he  fwallows  without  chewing. 
He  is  furious  and  bold,  and  will  throw  him- 
felf  upon  the  Shore,  and  remain  on  the  Land, 
that  he  may  have  the  Opportunity  of  catch¬ 
ing  the  Palfengers*  Sometimes  he  will  bite 
at  the  very  Oars  with  his  fharp  Teeth,  for 
Rage  and  Madnefs  that  he  cannot  get  at  the 
Men  which  are  in  the  Boat.  There  is  found 
in  his  Head  two  or  three  Spoonfuls  of  Brain 
that  is  as  white  as  Snow,  which  being  dry’d, 
reduc’d  to  Powder,  and  taken  in  white  Wine, 
is  excellent  for  the  Gravel.  The  Reverend 
Father  Du  Tertre  has  made  a  long  Difcourfe 
of  this  Animal,  to  which  the  Reader  may 
have  Recourfe.  Some  have  given  the  Name 
of  Tiberon  to  this  Animal,  and  others  that  of 
the  Fifh  with  two  hundred  Teeth  ;  and  he  is 
fo  furious,  that  with  one  Bite  he  will  fnap 
©ff  the  Thigh  of  a  Man. 

Befides  thefe  Animals,  and  the  Parts  where¬ 
of  I  have  treated,  we  fell,  tho’  very  rarely,  the 
Bone  of  the  Plead  of  the  Tiberon  ;  thofe  of 
the  Crocodile,  Carp,  Perch,  &c.  with  the 
Jaws  of  the  Pike  ;  and,  in  fhort,  the  Drug- 
gifts  are  permitted  to  fell  all  forts  of  Sal t- 
Fifti,  either  wholefale  or  retail. 

C archarias ,  Cams  Marinus ,  or 
emery*  the  Sect  Dog ,  is  an  American  Fifh 
that  grows  to  a  large  Size,  fo  as  to 
be  two  Tun  Weight.  It  is  long  and  thick, 
cover’d  with  a  rough  Skin.  The  Head  is  ve¬ 
ry  great,  and  like  a  Dog’s  ;  the  Mouth  long 
and  broad,  furnilh’d  with  Abundance  of 
triangular  Teeth  that  are  hard  and  (harp. 
The  Eyes  are  large  and  round,  the  Body  car¬ 
tilaginous,  the  Tail  about  a  Foot  and  a  half 
long,  forked  ;  the  Fins  are  great,  it  fwims  in 
the  deep  Sea,  but  fometimes  enters  into  the 
Mouths  of  the  Rivers  to  purfue  its  Prey  ;  it 
lives  of  Fifh  and  Flefh,  but  is  very  eager  af¬ 
ter  that  of  Man’s  Flefh.  'Johnflon  relates, 
that  he  found  in  one  of  thefe  Sea  Dogs  a 
whole  armed  Man.  They  are  of  feveral 
Sizes.  Their  Flefh  is  eat,  but  it  is  not  good. 
The  Skin  is  of  great  Ufe  to  feveral  Artifts. 
The  Head  contains  in  it  two  or  three  Ounces 
of  Brain  that  is  very  white.  The  Teeth  are 
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usM  to  rub  Children’s  Gums  with,  to  make 
their  Teeth  cut. 

4 6.  Of  Pearl. 

HE  Pearls  are  little  round  Bo¬ 
dies,  that  are  found  both  in  the  Pomet, 
Eaftern  and  Weftern  Seas.  There 
are  feveral  forts  of ’em  which  are  more  or 
lefs  valued,  according  as  they  are  large, 
round  and  of  a  fine  Water,  and  according 
to  the  Place  from  whence  they  are  taken,  as 
the  following  Account  will  fhew  from  Mr. 
Tavernier ,  who  in  his  Travels  has  made  a  cu¬ 
rious  Enquiry  after  them.  Thefe  Pearls  are 
found,  fays  he,  both  in  the  Eaft  and  Weftern 
Oceans.  And  though  I  have  never  been  in  A- 
merica ,  yet  as  well  for  the  Reader’s  Satisfadi- 
on,  as  that  nothing  may  be  omitted,  I  fhall  re¬ 
late  all  the  Parts  where  the  Pearl  Fifhings  are, 
beginning  with  thefe  of  the  Eaft.  Fir  ft  of 
all  there  is  a  Pearl  Fifhing  about  the  Ifle  of 
Bahren  in  the  Gulph  of  Perfia.  This  belongs 
to  the  King  of  Perfia ,  and  therein  is  a  good 
Fortrefs  that  entertains  a  Garrifon  of  three 
hundred  Men.  The  Water  w7hich  they 
drink  in  this  Ifland,  and  that  of  the  Coaft  of 
Perfia ,  is  like  fait  Water,  and  of  an  illTafte, 
and  what  none  but  thofe  of  the  Country  are 
able  to  drink.  As  for  Strangers,  if  they  will 
have  frefh  Water  they  mull  pay  for  it;  be¬ 
ing  only  to  be  had  a  League  or  two  off,  by 
putting  to  Sea  five  or  fix  Perfons  in  a  little 
Vefifel,  and  drawing  Water  with  a  Bottle 
from  the  Bottom  of  the  Sea,  where  for  about 
two  or  three  Foot  at  the  Bottom  the  Water  is 
fweet,  and  plealant  to  drink.  When  they  that 
dive  to  the  Bottom  of  the  Sea  to  draw  up  this 
Water  have  fill’d  the  VefTel,  they  give  a  Pull 
to  afmall  Cord  which  is  tied  to  one  of  thofe 
in  the  Boat,  which  is  the  Signal  to  his  Com¬ 
rades  to  pull  him  up. 

During  the  Time  the  Portuguefi  were  pof- 
fefs’d  of  Or  mus  and  Mafiatè ,  every  Veil'd 
that  went  out  to  Fifh,  was  oblig’d  to  take 
from  ’em  aPaffport  that  coft  five  Abajfis ,  and 
they  kept  always  feveral  Brigantines  to  fink 
fuch  as  refufed  to  take  any.  But  fince  that 
the  Arabs  have  retaken  Mafia- è  ,  and  that 
the  Portuguefi  have  no  Forces  upon  the  Gulfi 
every  Man  that  fifties  pays  only  to  the  King 
of  Perfia ,  five  Abajfis ,  whether  he  has  Suc- 
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cefs  in  his  Fiffiery,  or  catches  nothing  at  all. 
The  Merchant  alfo  gives  fame  fmall  Matter 
to  the  King  out  of  every  thoufand  Oyflers. 

The  fécond  Fiffiery  of  Pearls  is  oppofite 
to  Bahren  on  the  Coafl  of  Arabia  Foelix , 
near  the  City  of  Catifa ,  which  belongs  to  a 
Prince  of  the  Arabs ,  with  all  the  Coun- 
try  thereabouts.  All  the  Pearls  taken  in  thofe 
Parts  are  moftly  fold  to  the  Indies  ;  becaufe 
•the  Indians  are  not  fo  difficult  to  be  pleas’d 
as  we,  but  are  eafier  impos’d  upon.  They 
like  wife  carry  fome  to  Balfara.  Thofe  that 
go  into  Perjia  and  Mufcovy  are  fold  at  Ban¬ 
der- Congo ,  two  Days  Journey  from  Ormus . 
In  all  the  Places  I  have  nam’d,  and  other 
Places  of  Afia,  they  admire  the  Pearl 
that  is  more  upon  the  yellow  Water,  as  well 
as  the  white,  becaufe  they  fay  the  Pearl , 
with  that  Water,  retains  its  Livelinefs,  and 
will  not  fade;  but  that  the  white  will  not 
lalt  above  thirty  Years  without  lofing  its 
lively  Colour;  and  not  only  the  Heat  of 
the  Country,  but  the  Sweat  of  the  Perfon 
that  wears  them  will  difcolour  them  with  a 
bafe  yellow. 

Before  I  leave  the  Gulf  of  Ormus ,  I  muft 
beg  Leave  to  give  an  Account  of  that  ad¬ 
mirable  Pearl ,  which  the  Prince  of  the  Arabs 
had,  who  took  Mafcatè  from  the  P  or  tuguefe. 
He  took  then  the  Name  of  Imened,  Prince  of 
Mafcatè ,  but  was  call’d  before  that,  Aceph 
Ben  Ali ,  Prince  of  Norenvaè.  It  is  no  other 
than  a  pretty  Province,  but  the  befl;  of  all 
the  Arabia  Foelix.  There  grows  every  thing 
that  is  neceffary  for  human  Life,  but  par¬ 
ticularly  the  fined  Fruits,  and  efpÊcially 
Grapes,  whereof  they  may  make  excellent 
Wine.  This  Prince  had  the  fined  Pearl  that 
was  in  the  World  ;  not  for  its  Size,  for  it 
weighed  not  above  twelve  Carats,  or  its  per- 
fed  Roundnefs  ;  but  becaufe  it  was  fo  clear 
and  tranfparent,  that  you  might  almod  fee 
clearly  through  it.  As  the  G^//over*againd 
Ormus  was  not  above  twelve  Leagues  over 
from  the  Happy  Arabia  to  the  Coad  of  Per- 
fia ,  and  the  Arabs  were  at  Peace  with  the 
Perjians ,  the  Prince  of  Mafcatè  came  to 
paya  Vi  lit  to  the  Kan  of  Ormus ,  who  treated 
him  very  magnificently,  and  invited  to  his 
Entertainment,  the  Englijh  and  Dutch ,  and 
feveral  other  Europeans ,  of  which  Number  I 
was  one.  When  Dinner  was  over  the  Prince 
took  this  Pearl  from  a  little  Purfe  that  hung 
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about  his  Neck,  and  ffiew’d  it  to  the  Kan 
and  all  the  Company.  The  Kan  would  have 
bought  it  for  a  Prefent  to  the  King  of  Per- 
fia ,  and  offer’d  him  two  thoufand  Tomens, 
but  it  would  not  do.  Since  that,  I  pafs’d 
the  Sea  with  a  Banian  Merchant  which  the 
great  Mogul  had  fent  to  that  Prince  to  offer 
him  forty  thoufand  Crowns  for  that  Pearly 
which  he  would  not  take.  This  Story 
lets  us  fee  as  to  what  relates  to  Jewels  ;  thofe 
which  are  fine  are  not  always  brought  into 
Europe ,  but  rather  carried  out  of  Europe  into 
AJia ,  becaufe  in  all  thofe  Parts,  they  let  a  great 
Price  upon  precious  Stones  and  Pearls  that 
are  of  an  extraordinary  Beauty,  except  in 
China  and  Japan,  where  they  do  not  mind 
them  at  all. 

The  next  Place,  in  the  Eadern  Parts 
where  there  is  a  Fiffiery  of  Pearls  is,  in  the 
Sea  that  beats  upon  a  large  Town,  call’d 
Manar ,  in  the  Ide  of  Ceylon .  Thefe  are  the 
fined  for  their  Water  and  their  Roundnefs  of 
all  the  other  Fiffieries,  but  there  are  rarely 
any  found  that  exceed  three  or  four  Carats 
Weight.  There  are,  moreover,  upon  the 
Coad  of  Japan,  Pearls  of  a  very  fine  Water, 
and  very  large,  but  uneven  or  rough  ;  but 
they  never  fiffi  for  them,  becaufe,  as  I  have 
been  faying,  the  Japoneze  do  not  value 
Jewels.  Although  the  Pearls  which  are 
found  at  Bahren  and  Catifa  are  a  little  upon 
the  yellow,  they  will  yield  as  good  a  Price 
as  thofe  of  Manar ,  as  I  have  obferv’d  ;  and 
throughout  all  the  Ead,  they  allow  they  are 
come  to  their  full  Maturity,  and  will  never 
change  Colour. 

I  come  now  to  the  Wedern  Fiffieries^ 
which  are  all  in  the  great  Gulf  of  Mexico , 
along  the  Coad  of  New  Spain ,  and  they  are 
five  in  Number,  lying  in  Order,  from  the 
Ead  to  the  Wed,  as  follows.  The  fird  is 
along  the  Ifle  of  Cuba,  which  is  not  a- 
bove  three  Leagues  about,  and  five,  or  there¬ 
abouts,  didant  from  the  Terra  firma.  It  is  in 
fix  Degrees  and  an  half  of  Northern  Lati¬ 
tude,  and  one  hundred  and  fixty  Leagues 
from  St.  Domingo,  in  the  Ifle  call’d  Hifpa - 
niola .  This  is  a  very  barren  Soil,  and  wants 
every  thing,  efpecially  Water,  which  the 
Inhabitants  are  oblig’d  to  fetch  from  the 
Terra  firma.  This  Ifland  is  famous  in  the 
IV efi- Indies,  becaufe  it  is  the  Place  where 
there  is  the  greateft  Fiffiery  of  Pearls ,  tho* 
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the  largeft  of  them,  exceed  not  five  Carats 

Weight. 

The  fécond  Fifhery  is  in  the  IOe  of  Mar- 
garit ,  that  is  to  fay,  the  Ifle  of  Pearls ,  a 
League  from  Cuba ,  which  it  very  far  fur- 
paffes  in  Bignefs.  It  produces  every  thing 
necelTary  for  Life,  only  that  it  wants  Water 
as  well  as  Cuba ,  and  they  are  forc’d  to  bring 
it  from  the  River  Cumana  near  New  Cadiz. 
This  Fifhery  does  not  yield  the  mod  Plenty 
of  all  the  five  that  are  in  America ,  but  is 
edeem’d  the  Chief,  becaufe  the  Pearls  which 
are  found  here  excel  the  other  in  Goodnefs, 
as  well  for  their  Water  as  their  Bignefs.  One 
of  thefe  lad,  which  I  have  had  in  my  Pof- 
feffion,  being  fhap’d  like  a  Pear,  and  of  a 
fine  Water,  weigh’d  fifty  five  Carats,  and  I 
fold  it  to  Cha  E/i  Kan ,  Uncle  to  the  Great 
Mogul.  Several  Perfons  are  furpriz’d,  and 
wonder  why  we  fhould  carry  Pearls  out  of 
Europe  into  the  Eaft-Indies,  where  they  have 
fo  many  :  But  they  fhould  take  notice,  that 
in  their  Fifheries  of  the  Ead,  they  do  not 
meet  with  fuch  large  ones  as  in  the  Wed; 
adding  to  this,  that  all  the  Kings  and  great 
Lords  of  Afia,  will  give  a  greater  Price  than 
rhofe  in  Europe  ;  not  only  for  Pearls,  but  all 
forts  of  Jewels,  that  have  any  thing  excel¬ 
lent  in  them,  except  Diamonds. 

The  third  Fifhery  is  at  Comogota ,  pretty 
near  the  Terra  firma.  The  fourth  is  at  Rio 
de  la  Hacha ,  along  the  fame  Coad.  The 
fifth  and  lad  is  at  St.  Martha's,  about  lixty 
Leagues  from  Rio  de  la  Hacha .  All  thefe 
three  Fifheries  produce  pretty  large  Pearl, 
but  for  the  mod  Part  they  are  ill  lliap’d,  or 
irregular,  and  of  a  black  or  leaden  Water. 
As  for  the  Scotch  Pearl,  and  thofe  found  in 
one  of  the  Rivers  of  Bavaria ,  tho’  there 
have  been  Neck-laces  of  ’em  valued  at  a 
îhoufand  Crowns  and  upwards,  yet  they  are 
not  to  be  equalized  with  the  oriental  or  oc¬ 
cidental  Pearl.  Of  later  Years  there  has 
been  a  Fifhery  difcover’d  in  a  certain  Part  of 
the  Coad  of  Japan ,  and  I  have  feen  fomeof 
the  Pearl  which  the  Dutch  have  brought  from 
thence,  that  have  been  of  a  fine  Water,  and 
large,  but  irregular. 

Before  I  finifh  this  Chapter,  I  will  give 
you  a  Remark  worth  Coniideration,  in  Re¬ 
lation  to  Pearls ,  and  the  Difference  of  their 
Waters;  fome  being  very  white,  fome  in¬ 
clining  to  yellow,  and  others  upon  the  black, 
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which  are,  as  it  were,  of  a  leaden  Colour. 
As  to  thefe  lad,  they  are  met  with  no  where 
but  in  America,  and  that  comes  from  the 
Nature  of  the  Soil,  which  is  fuller  of  ’Mud 
than  the  Eadern  Parts.  In  the  Return  of  the 
Cargo  which  the  Sieur  du  Jardin,  the  famous 
Jeweller,  had  in  the  Spanijh  Galleons,  there 
were  fix  Pearls,  perfediy  round,  but  as  black 
as  Jet,  and  which,  one  with  another, 
weigh’d  twelve  Carats  each.  He  gave,  me 
thefe,  among  other  things,  to  carry  to  the 
Eafl- Indies,  and  fee  if  I  could  difpofe  of 
them  ;  but  I  brought  them  back  again,  and 
could  meet  with  no  Body  that  would  look 
upon  them.  As  to  the  Pearls  which  are  in¬ 
clin’d  to  yellow,  that  comes  from  hence,  that 
the  Fifhermen  felling  the  Cyders  in  Heaps, 
and  the  Merchant  daying  fometimes  four¬ 
teen  or  fifteen  Days  before  they  open  them  to 
take  out  the  Pearl,  fome  of  thefe  Oyders,  du¬ 
ring  this  Time,  do  lofe  their  Liquor,  which 
wads  and  dinks,  and  the  Pearl  becomes  yel¬ 
low  from  the  Infedions  ;  which  is  fo 
true,  that  all  the  Oyders  that  keep  their 
Liquor ,  or  Water  in  them ,  are  always 
white;  but  they  wait  ’till  the  Oyders  open 
of  themfelves  ;  becaufe  if  they  fhould  open 
them  by  force,  as  we  do  ours  here,  they 
would  go  near  to  endanger  and  fplit  the  Pearl. 
The  Oyders  of  the  Streights  of  Manar, 
open  naturally  five  or  fix  Days  fooner  than 
thofe  of  the  Gulf  of  Perjia,  becaufe  the 
Heat  is  muçh  greater  there,  which  is  in  the 
tenth  Degree  of  Northern  Latitude,  than  in 
the  Ifle  of  Babren,  which  is  in  the  twenty 
feventh  ;  and  therefore  among  the  Pearls 
that  come  from  Manar,  there  are  but  few 
yellow  ones.  In  fhorr,  all  the  Eadern  Coun¬ 
tries  are  much  of  our  Minds,  in  Relation  to 
Whitenefs  ;  for  I  have  always  made  it  my 
Obfervation,  that  they  love  the  whited  Pearl, 
the  whited  Diamonds,  the  whited  Bread, 
and  the  faired  Women. 

Margarita ,  Uniones  vel  Perla, 

Pearls  axe  little  Stones  almod  round,  Ltmery . 
oval  or  fhap’d  like  Pears,  corn- 
pad,  hard,  fmooth ,  white,  fhining,  and 
of  different  Sizes,  which  are  form’d  in  cer¬ 
tain  Oyders,  whofe  Shells  are  of  different 
Bignefs:  But  there  are  fome  of ’em  met  withal 
that  are  three  or  four  times  as  big  as  the 
Rouen  Oyfters.  They  fifh  for  thefe  Pearl  Oy¬ 
ders  in  the  Eadern  and  Wedern  Ocean,  as  you 
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may  fee  at  length  in  Mr, Tavernier's  Travels. 
[from  whence  Pomet  has  given  you  a  Relation .] 
The  Antients  call’d  thefe  Pearls  Uniones,  be- 
caufe  they  believ’d  there  never  was  but  one 
in  an  Oyder;  but  they  were  deceiv’d,  for 
we  fometimes  find  feven  in  a  Shell.  They 
are  bred  from  a  vifcous,  or  faline,  glutinous 
Humour,  that  is  condens’d  and  petrefied  in 
lèverai  Parts  of  the  Fifh.  Indead  of  a  particu¬ 
lar  Part  adign’d  for  the  Generation  of  Pearl , 
they  breed  indifferently  in  all  the  Parts  of 
the  Oyder,  but  are  mod  commonly  found  in 
the  larged  and  bed  fhap’d  Oyders  rather  than 
in  others  ;  tho’  thefe  Oyders  are  as  good  to 
eat  as  the  common  fort.  Sometimes  we 
meet  with  Pearl  in  Mufcles,  and  other  Shell 
Fifh,  as  well  as  the  Oyders.  All  Pearl  is 
edeem’d  cordial,  proper  againd  Infedion,  to 
recruit  and  redore  lod  Spirits  ;  but  their 
chief  Virtue  is  to  dedroy  and  kill  the  Acids 
as  other  Alcalies  do,  and  likewifeto  corred 
the  Acrimony  of  the  Stomach.  Pearl  is  like- 
wife  good  againd  a  canine  Appetite,  a  Flux 
of  the  Belly,  the  Hemorrhage,  &c.  The 
Dofe  from  fix  or  ten  Grains  to  a  Dram. 

47.  The  Manner  of  the  Pearl  breeding  in 

the  Oyder. 

Pomet.  T  Know,  that  on  the  Authority  of 
JL  lèverai  antient  Authors  that  were 
not  well  inform’d  in  the  Nature  of  thefe 
Things,  it  is  commonly  believ’d  that  Pearl  is 
bred  from  the  Dew  of  Heaven,  and  that 
there  is  never  above  one  in  a  Shell  ;  but  Ex¬ 
perience  has  let  us  fee  the  contrary  :  For 
as  to  the  fird,  the  Oyder  never  dirs  from 
the  Bottom  of  the  Sea,  where  the  Dew  can 
never  come  ;  and  as  to  the  other,  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  there  are  found  from  fix  to  feven 
Pearls  in  a  fingle  Oyder;  for  I  have  one  in 
my  Hands,  where  there  are  to  ten  Pearls , 
that  were  in  the  Courfe  of  Formation.  It  is 
true,  they  were  not  all  of  the  fame  Size,  for 
they  breed  in  the  Oyder  jud  as  Eggs  in  the 
Belly  of  the  Hen  ;  for  as  the  larged  Egg  ad¬ 
vances  fird  to  be  excluded,  the  lead  day  be¬ 
hind,  till  they  have  acquir’d  their  Bignefs  ; 
fo  the  larged  Pearl  advances  fird,  and  the 
other  leffer,  not  having  attain’d  to  their  Per¬ 
fection,  remain  under  the  Oyder  at  the  Bot¬ 
tom,  till  they  are  grown  to  the  Size  that 
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Nature  has  appointed  for  them  ;  but  we  can¬ 
not  fay  there  is  a  Pearl  in  every  Oyder,  for 
there  are  feveral  open’d,  in  which  there  are 
none  at  all. 

The  Pearl* Fi thing  in  the  Eafl  Indies  is 
twice  a  Year  ;  the  fird  is  in  March  and  A- 
pril ,  and  the  fécond  i nAuguJl  and  September  ; 
and  the  Sale  of  ’em  is  from  June  to  Novem¬ 
ber.  The  People  are  fo  poor,  and  live  fo 
miferably  along  the  Goad  on  the  Perfian 
Gulf,  that  they  mud  darve  but  for  this  Fi- 
fhery;  for  they  have  neither  Bread  nor  Rice, 
and  eat  nothing  but  Dates  and  Fait  Fifh  ;  and 
they  mud  go  twenty  Leagues  into  the  Coun¬ 
try  before  they  can  meet  with  a  Plant.  The 
more  Rain  there  falls  in  a  Year,  the  better 
the  Pearl  Fifhing  is.  Many  have  imagined, 
that  the  deeper  in  Water  the  Oyder  is  found, 
the  Pearl  therein  is  the  whiter,  becaufe  the 
Water  is  not  fo  hot,  aDd  the  Sun  finds  greater 
Refidance  to  get  to  the  Bottom  ;  but  that  is 
only  a  groundlefs  Fancy.  They  fifh  from  four 
to  twelve  Fathom  deep  ;  and  this  Fifhery  is 
upon  the  Banks,  where  there  are  fometimes 
two  hundred  Barks,  or  little  Veffels,  at  a 
time,  in  mod  of  which  there  is  not  above 
one  Diver,  or  two  at  mod. 

Thefe  Boats  go  off  every  Day  from  the 
Goad  before  the  Sun  rife,  with  a  Land  Breeze,, 
which  lads  till  ten  a- Clock  in  the  Morning, 
and  in  the  Afternoon  they  return  with  the 
Sea-Breeze,  that  condantly  about  eleven  os- 
twelve  at  Noon  fucceeds  the  other.  The 
Banks  upon  which  they  filh,  are  five  or  fix 
Leagues  out  at  Sea,  and  when  they  come 
there,  they  fifh  thus  for  the  Oyders:  They 
tie  a  Cord  under  the  Arms  of  thofe  that  dîveÿ 
of  which  thofe  that  remain  in  the  Boat  take 
hold  of  the  End.  They  tie  to  the  great 
-Toe  a  Stone  of  eighteen  or  twenty  Pounds,, 
of  which  alfo  thofe  that  are  in  the  Boat  take 
hold  of  the  End.  They  have  befides  a  Net 
made  like  a  Sack,  whofe  Mouth  is  made 
round  like  a  Circle,  that  it  may  keep  open, 
and  this  Net  is  tied  like  the  red.  Then  the 
Diver  goes  down  into  the  Sea,  and  as  foon  as 
he  is  at  the  Bottom,  where  he  is  quickly,  by 
the  Weight  of  the  Stone,  he  nimbly  unties 
the  Stone,  which  thofe  in  the  Boat  draw  up 
again.  As  long  as  the  Diver  can  hold  his 
Breath,  he  puts  theüyders  into  the  Net,  and 
when  he  finds  he  can  hold  no  longer,  pulls 
the  Cord  that  is  tied  under  his  Arms,  which  is 
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the  Signal  that  hewou’d  come  up,  and  thofe 
that  are  in  the  Boat  draw  him  up  as  quick  as 
poffible.  Thofe  at  Manar  are  more  expert 
at  fifhing,  and  flay  longer  in  theWater  than 
the  Fiihermerf  of  Bahren  and  Catifa ,  for 
they  put  nothing  in  their  Nofes  or  Ears  to 
keep  out  the  Water,  as  they  do  in  the  Gulf 
of  Perfia . 

After  they  have  drawn  up  the  Diver  into 
the  Boat,  they  take  about  half  a  quarter  of 
an  Hour’s  Time  to  empty  the  Net  of  the 
Oyfters.  In  the  mean  while,  the  Diver  re¬ 
covers  his  Breath,  and  returns  to  the  Bot¬ 
tom  of  the  Sea,  as  before  ;  which  he  does 
lèverai  times  for  ten  or  twelve  Hours  to¬ 
gether,  and  then  returns  to  Land.  To  con¬ 
clude  this  Difcourfe  of  Pearl,  we  ought  to 
obferve,  that  throughout  Europe  they  fell  by 
the  Carat ,  which  is  four  Grains,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  Diamond  Weight  ;  but  in  Afia 
they  ufe  feveral  Weights.  In  Perfia  they 
weigh  Pearls  by  the  Abas,  and  an  Abas  is  an 
Eighth  lefs  than  our  Carat.  In  the  Indies, 
efpecially  in  the  Great  Mogul's  Countries, 
and  in  the  Kingdoms  of  Golconda  and  Vi  fa- 
pour,  they  weigh  by  the  Ratis,  and  that  is 
alfo  an  Eighth  lefs  than  the  Carat. 

Goa  was  formerly  the  Place  where  the 
great  Trade  of  Afia  lay  for  Diamonds,  Ru¬ 
bies,  Saphirs,  Topazes,  and  other  precious 
Stones.  All  the  Mineral  ills  and  Merchants 
came  here  to  fell  whatever  was  fine  from  the 
Mines,  &c.  Here  alfo  was  the  great  Com¬ 
merce  of  Pearls  from  all  Parts  of  Afia,  as 
alfo  of  thofe  from  America.  As  for  Africa , 
this  fort  of  Traffick  is  unknown  to  them, 
becaufe  the  Women  there  are  contented  with 
Pieces  of  Cryftal,  or  fome  Grains  of  falfe 
Coral,  Glafs  Beads,  or  yellow  Amber,  to 
make  Necklaces  and  Bracelets  of.  As  to 
the  Pearl  we  ufually  fell,  call’d  Seed  Pearl, 
which  is  for  medicinal  Ufes,  being  proper  to 
reduce  into  Powder  by  the  Mortar  or  Mul¬ 
ler,  it  ought  to  be  white,  clear,  tranfparent, 
and  true  Oriental,  reje&ing  all  other  Kinds, 
efpecially  the  Scotch  or  Brujfels  Pearl ,  it  be¬ 
ing  nothing  but  an  artificial  or  counterfeit 
fort.  The  Ufe  of  Pearl  is  to  put  in  Potions, 
or  other  Cordial  Compofitions.  The  La¬ 
dies  of  Quality  ufe  the  fine  ground  Powder 
of  it,  to  give  a  Luftre  and  Beauty  to  the 
Face.  They  make  of  it  likewife,  with  A- 
cids,  a  Magiftery  and  Salt,  to  which 


they  attribute  large  Virtues  ;  befides  other 
imaginary  Preparations  ;  as  the  Arcanum  of 
Pearl,  the  Flowers,  Spirits,  Effences,  Tin- 
âures,  and  the  like,  to  pick  Fools  Pockets  ; 
but  the  bed  and  only  ufetul  Preparation  of  it, 
is  the  Powder  well  levigated. 

48.  Of  Mother  of  Pearl. 

E  bring  to  Paris  great  greenifh 
Shells  that  are  rough  and  un-  Pomet . 
even  on  the  Outfide,  and  of  a  white, 
inclining  a  little  to  be  greenifh  within,  which 
they  call,  tho’  improperly,  by  the  Name  of 
Mother  of  Pearl  ;  not  becaufe  the  Pearl  is 
bred  in  them,  as  a  great  many  People  be¬ 
lieve,  but  becaufe  they  are  on  the  Infide  of 
the  Colour  and  Water  of  Oriental  Pearl ,  as 
well  as  without,  efpecially  when  they  are 
prepar’d  with  Aqua  Fortis.  Thefe  Shells 
ferve  for  feveral  tforts  of  fine  Works  :  A 
great  many  People  preferve  and  grind  them 
into  Powder,  after  which  they  form  them 
into  Troches,  and  fell  them  for  prepar’d 
Pearl. 

The  Mater  Per l arum,  or  Nacre 
de  Perles ,  in  Englijh,  Mother  of  Lemery. 
Pearl,  is  a  Kind  of  Oyfter,  of 
which  there  are  feveral  forts  that  are  within 
of  the  Colour  and  Beauty  of  the  oriental 
Pearl.  I  have  preferv’d  by  me  one  of  thefe 
Shells  that  weighs  feventeen  Ounces,  and  is 
as  broad  as  both  my  Hands.  Chufe  the 
whiteft,  and  of  thebeft  Luftre.  They  make 
of  thefe  Shells  Snuff-Boxes,  and  a  great  ma¬ 
ny  other  fine  polifh’d  Works,  that  are  neat, 
fmooth,  and  very  agreeable  to  the  Eye. 
And  likewife  grind  it  to  Powder  on  a  Por¬ 
phyry,  and  it  is  ufed  by  the  Women  amongft 
their  Pomatums,  for  a  Fucus  to  beautify  the 
Face. 

49.  Of  the  Shell  of  the  Sea  Snail,  call'd 
Concha  Venerea. 

HAT  wecall  the  Sea  Snail  Shell, 
and  the  Latins ,  Concha  Vene-  Pomet. 
rea,  is  the  little  white  Shell  that 
is  brought  from  feveral  Parts  of  the  Eaft 
and  Weft  Indies,  hung  in  Strings  in  the  Na¬ 
ture  of  Beads,  and  big  Bunches  ;  fo  that  in 
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a  Parcel  where  there  are  feveral  of  thefe 
Bunches,  there  are  more  than  a  thoufand  of 
thefe  little  Shells.  The  Siamois,  Arovar- 
gues,  and  the  People  of  New  Spain,  ufe  thefe 
little  Shells  as  we  do  Money  here.  They  are 
us’d  in  Powder  with  us  as  Pearl,  of  which 
we  chufe  the  lead  and  the  whited.  There 
are  feveral  forts  of  them  defcrib’d  by  John- 
fton ,  but  we  have  only  given  the  Figure  of 
one,  which  we  thought  fudicient. 

Concha  Venerea ,  Pourcelaine ,  or 
Lemery.  Pucelage ,  is  a  little  Sea  Snail  Shell, 
fomething  larger  than  a  Pine  Ker¬ 
nel,  longifh,  white,  and  fmooth,  which  is 
brought  us  from  the  Indies ,  drung  feveral 
together  like  Beads.  They  ferve  the  Natives 
there  for  Money.  They  make  a  better  white 
than  Pearl ,  and  are  us’d  in  Paint  for  the  Face. 
Behdes  which,  they  are  alcaline,  and  a  good 
Sweetner  of  the  Blood,  but  are  not  much 
us’d  in  Phy lick . 

fo.  Of  the  Doglike-tooth-fhell. 

Pomet.  '"pHE  true  Doglike  tooth-Shell ,  or 
X  Dentalium ,  not  Dentalis ,  as 
commonly  call’d,  is  a  Pipe  of  about  three 
Inches  long,  thick  at  one  End,  and  fmall 
at  the  other,  made  like  a  Dog’s  Tooth.  This 
Pipe  is  of  a  greenifh  ffiining  White,  adorn’d 
with  draight  Lines  that  go  from  one  End 
to  the  other.  It  is  hollow,  light,  of  theSize 
of  a  Quill  at  the  thick  End,  and  fmaller  by 
Degrees,  to  the  other  End. 

The  true  Tooth-pell  is  fo  rare,  that  it  was 
never  writ  of  by  the  Antients  ;  but  Mr. 
Tourne  fort  gave  me  one,  which  I  have  caus’d 
to  be  delineated  atnongd  the  Pearl,  which  I 
am  oblig’d  to  pafs  by  in  Silence,  and  fpeak 
to  that  which  Schroder  and  feveral  others  have 
mention’d,  that  it  is  a  fmall  hollow  Pipe  of 
feveral  Colours,  which  is  very  commonly 
found  on  the  Sea  Side,  and  fold  in  the  Shops 
for  the  true  Dentalium,  and  which  the  Apo¬ 
thecaries  improperly  ufe  as  fuch  in  feveral 
Galenical Comyoti tions.  Several  likewifetake 
the  Bone  in  the  Plead  of  a  Sea-Fifh  for  the 
true  'Tooth pell,  which  fume  fuppofe  to  be  a 
little  Bone  taken  out  of  the  Head  of  a  Had¬ 
dock  or  large  Whiting.  As  to  the  Virtues 
of  this-,  it  is  an  Alcali,  to  be  us’d  as  other 
tedaceous  Powders. 


f  i .  Of  the  Antalium,  or  Entaglia. 

H  E  true  Antalium  is  as  little 
known  as  the  former,  fince  the  Pomet . 
Apothecaries  condantly,  for  the 
true  Antalium,  make  ufe  of  a  hollow  Pipe, 
of  different  Colours  and  Sizes,  not  exceeding, 
dill,  that  of  a  large  Quill.  Thefe  Pipes  are 
found  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Sea,  and  upon 
Rocks,  fometimes  feparated,  and  fometimes 
feveral  of  them  together  ;  they  ferve  for  feve¬ 
ral  little  Sea-Worms  to  creep  into.  And  fe¬ 
veral  Authors,  efpecially  Rondelet ,  an  emi¬ 
nent  Phyfician  of  Montpellier ,  calls  thefe 
Pipes,  Tubuli  Marini.  I  (hall  not  dop  here 
to  relate  the  long  Difcourfe  of  Renou ,  in  his 
Book,  but  affirm,  according  to  Mr.  Tourna 
fort,  who  is  a  Man  of  thegreated  Perfpicuity, 
as  well  in  Plants  as  Shells,  that  Europe  has 
bred  thefe  many  Years,  that  the  true  Ant  a - 
Hum  is  another  fort  of  Pipe,  which  grows 
likewife  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Sea.  This  Pipe 
is  about  an  Inch  and  a  half  long,  and  the  Big- 
nefs  of  a  large  Quill  at  the  thick  End,  and 
that  of  a  little  Quill  at  the  other.  It  is  hol¬ 
low  and  thick  at  one  End,  and  flender  at  the 
other.  As  to  the  Colour  it  is  always  white, 
but  differently  fo,  being  found  of  a  greenifli 
white,  and  a  more  unpoliflfd  white, 

As  to  the  Choice  of  thefe  two  Pipes,  there 
is  no  other  Difference  than  to  take  the  true  ; 
for  the  Virtue  of  the  Antalium  is  nothing  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  of  the  Dentalium,  they  being 
bothAlcalies  and  Dryers. 

f2.  Of  the  Umbilicus  Marinus*. 

WH  AT  the  Latins  call  UmbilP  p 
eus  Mar  in  us,  i.  e.  Sea- Navel , 
is  the  Covering  of  a  Cockle  or  Sea-Snail, 
that  is  very  common  in  the  Mediterranean , 
which  Rondélet  calls  Cochlea  Celata .  This 
Lid  is  tied  to  one  End  of  the  Fiffi,  which 
lodges  in  a  Shell,  and  when  the  Animal  retires 
into  hisHoufe,  he  draws  after  him  the  Lid  or 
Covering,  which  ffiuts  theMouth  of  the  Shell 
fo  exa£tly,  that  the  Sea-Water  cannot  enters 
Rondelet  informs  us,  with  Reafon,  that  the 
true  Umbilicus  Marinus  is  a  Shell  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  this  Coverings  which  hede&ribefc 
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sn  the  38th  and  39th  Chapter  of  the  fame 
Book  ;  but  Cuftom  has  decided  thisContro- 
verfy  in  Favour  of  this  Covering,  which 
mu  ft  be  ufed  when  the  Umbilicus  Mar  inns  is 
prefcrib’d  :  It  is  of  different  Sizes.  That 
which  is  moll  frequently  feen  is  not  much 
broader  than  a  Farthing,  and  of  about  the 
Thicknefsof  a  Crown  Piece.  It  has  its  Deno¬ 
mination  from  the  Similitude  it  bears  to  that 
Part  of  which  it  bears  the  Name.  Some 
Inftead  of  this  ufe  the  Shell  of  a  Sea-Fifh 
call’d  Narita ,  of  which  Mr.  Tournefort  gives 
the  following  Account. 

The  Hiftory  of  the  Narita  is  very  con¬ 
fus’d  in  both  antient  and  modern  Authors. 
That  which  Rondelet  takes  for  the  Delian  Na¬ 
rita,  is  a  Kind  of  Sea-Snail  that  is  found 
in  the  Mediterranean ,  and  which  the  Waves 
caft  upon  the  Sands  in  the  fame  Places  with 
the  Solen,  Thefe  Snails  are  as  big  as  the 
Land  Snails,  and  pretty  like  them  in  Shape; 
bur  they  are  much  thicker,  fmoother,  and  u- 
fually  redder  within  :  Outwardly  they  are 
met  with  of  different  Colours .  Rondelet  allures 
us,  that  the  fort  he  fpeaks  of  are  mark’d  or 
fpotted  with  Black,  but  that  this  Kind  is 
fcarce.  I  have  feen  fome  all  white,  others 
that  have  been  of  a  Rofe  Colour,  and  feveral 
other  Varieties.  Together  with  the  Narita 
fome  Apothecaries  confound  a  fmall  Plant, 
whofe  Leaves  are  round  and  thick,  which  the 
Antients  call’d  Cotyledon ,  or  Umbilicus  Vene¬ 
ris,  Navelwort,  becaufe  the  Leaves  pretty 
much  refemble  theShape  of  the  Navel.  This 
Plant  is  pretty  fcarce  at  Paris,  but  very  com¬ 
mon  in  Languedoc , 

f 3.  Of  Sweet  Hoof. 

Porn  et  ^1  'HE  Unguis  Odoratus,  or  Sweet 
JL  Hoof,  is  likewife  the  Lid  or 
Cover  of  a  certain  Shell  Fifti  call’d  Conchy- 
iium  ;  this  is  of  different  Sizes  ;  but  for  its 
Shape  it  refembles  the  Claws  of  fome  Ani¬ 
mals.  It  is  thin,  of  a  brown  Colour,  eafy 
to  burn,  and  of  an  unpleafant  Smell,  like 
that  of  Plorn,  which  is  quite  contrary  to  its 
Name;  and  I  cannot  underftand  what  Rea- 
fon  the  Antients  cou’d  have  to  call  it  Unguis 
Odoratus ,  as  well  becaufe  it  has  no  Refem- 
blance  to  Hoofs,  if  it  has  any  to  the  Claws 
©r  Talons  of  any  Animalj  as  becaufe  the 


Scent  is  fo  far  from  being  agreeable,  that  it 
is  very  (linking.  Diofcorides  calls  this  Co¬ 
vering  Unguis  Jive  Onyx  :  This,  fays  he,  is 
like  to  that  of  the  Purple  Fifh.  Thar  which 
is  found  in  the  Lakes  of  the  Eaft  Indies ,  a- 
mongft  the  Spikenard,  is  of  a  very  pleafant 
Smell,  becaufe  the  Fifh  to  which  it  belongs 
feed  on  this  Plant.  This  Author  prefers  that 
which  comes  from  the  Red  Sea  to  that  which 
is  found  on  the  Coaft  of  Babylon,  which  is 
blackifh,  and  much  lefs.  They  burnt  in  his 
time  one  and  the  other  for  the  Vapours,  be¬ 
caufe,  fays  he,  that  this  Smell  comes  near 
to  that  of  Caftor ,  which  confirms  what  I  faid, 
becaufe  the  Smell  cf  Caftor  and  the  other  is 
very  difagreeable  :  Wherefore  it  fhould  no 
longer  be  call’d  Unguis  Odoratus ,  but  only 
Blatta  Bizantia,  that  is,  of  Conflantinople . 
As  this  is  very  fcarce,  they  fubftitute  in  its 
Place  the  Solen,  both  Male  and  Female, 
whereof  take  this  Defcription, 

f4.  Of  the  Solen  or  Finger  Shell. 

HIS  is  a  Shell  of  two  Pieces,  pome, 
that  are  join’d  together  at  one 
End,  from  four  to  five  Inches  long,  and 
from  feven  to  eight  Lines  in  Breadth,  hollow 
like, a  Spout,  arched  above,  thin,  fquare  at  the 
Ends  ;  and  which,  when  join’d  together, 
are  like  a  fmall  Trunk,  or  one  of  thofe  Cafes 
wherein  they  put  a  Knife  and  Spoon  for  the 
Table.  Rondelet  calls  the  Male  Solen,  that 
whofe  Shell  is  bluifh,  or  of  a  Slate  Colour, 
and  this  is  agreeable  to  Apuleius' s  SentP 
ment  ;  and  he  calls  the  Female  Solen,  that 
which  has  the  white  or  ruffet  Shell,  and 
which  is  generally  lefs  than  the  others. 
Thefe  two  Species  are  very  common  in  the 
Mediterranean,  fo  that  I  have  gather’d  them 
upon  the  Sands  in  the  Ifles  of  Hieres,  and  on 
the  Coaft  of  Martigues  in  Provence,  and  in 
Languedoc ,  on  the  Coaft  of  Peraut  and  Cette . 
They  meet  with,  befides,  a  kind  of  Solen 
on  the  Coaft  of  Normandy,  whofe  Shells  are 
white,  inclining,  to  Purple  ;  but  they  are 
thicker  than  thofe  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
about  feven  Inches  long,  and  above  an  Inch 
broad. 

Together  with  thefe  Shells  aforemention’d, 
we  fell  the  Infide  of  the  Oyfter-Shells,  after 
they  have  been  calcin’d  to  a  Whitenefs,  and 
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made  into  Troches.  ït  is  obfervable,  that  ’tis 
difficult  to  prelerve  or  keep  thofe  Troches 
whole,  becaufe  thev  tall  into  Powder  like 
Lime.  O) Iter-Shells  calcin’d  make  very 
good  Lime,  which  is  the  Reafon  why  the 
Dutch  ufe  nothing  elfe.  Some  Authors,  as 
Etmuller ,  a  German  Phyfician,  fays  in  a 
Tteatife  of  his  of  Animals,  that  the  Oj  Iter- 
Shells  burnt  are  very  proper  to  cure  pelti- 
lential  Buboes,  being  applied  upon  them  :  He 
obierves  likewife,  that  they  ferve  inftead  of 
Pearl.  Belides  thefe  Shells  there  are  abun¬ 
dance  of  others  wnich  I  have  not  mention’d 
for  three  Reafons  :  The  firlt,  becaufe  they 
are  not  ufed.  Secondly,  becaufe  I  have  lit¬ 
tle  or  no  Knowledge  of  them,  And,  in  the 
third  Place,  becaufe  Mr .Toumefort,  who  has 
the  compleatcd  Knowleoge  of  thtie  Curioli- 
ties,  defigns  in  a  little  time  to  give  the  Pub- 
lick  an  exadt  Account  of  them,  which  he 
might  do  with  a  gread  deal  of  Eafe,  as  well 
from  his  great  Under  landing,  as  the  large 
Number  he  has  by  him,  whereof  I  have  teen 
above  three  tnoufand  different  forts  ;  fo  that 
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from  fuch  a  vaft  Variety,  we  cannot  bur  ad* 
im re  the  Lufus  Nature ,  the  Paftime^  or 
Sporting  of  Nature. 

Solen ,  Daélyluf ,  vel  Digitus,  or 
the  Finger  Shell,  becaufe  of  its  Re-  Lemery , 
lemblance  to  a  Finger,  is  a  final  I 
Shell,  fomething  longer  than  one’s  Finger* 
and  an  Inch  thick,  made  up  of  two  Pieces 
like  the  Mufcle,  but  join’d  together  at  the 
End,  and  hollow  like  a  Pipe.  This  contains  in 
it  a  little  Pb'fh  of  thefame Shape,  which  when 
it  wou’d  feed,  puts  the  Head  out  at  the  End 
of  the  Shell  that  is  not  join’d  together,  and 
draws  it  in  again  like  the  Tortoife.  This 
Fifli  is  good  Meat,  when  well  walk’d  from 
the  Sand,  whereof  it  is  full.  TheFleffi  is  a 
little  vifeous,  and  it  fometimes  caffs  a  Light 
like  the  Phofpborus.  The  Shell  is  alcalinef 
refoluTve,  drying,  opening,  &c.  being  taken 
inwardly  The  Dofe  is  from  hajf  a  Scruple 
to  two  Scruple^.  They  ufe  it  externally  in 
fomeCerats  and  Ointments,  in  the  Place  of 
the  Dentalium,  which  is  fear  ce. 
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Gf  METALS. 
PREFACE. 

Of  F  O  S  S  I  LS  in  General. 

/ 

IUnderfland  hy  the  Word  Foffil  every  Thing  that  is  found  in  the  Bowels  of  the 
Earth  -,  as  Metals,  half  Metals,  Minerals,  Bitumens,  Stones  and  Earths. 
Now,  as  my  Dejign  is  to  begin  with  Metals,  /  fJoall  explain  my  [elf,  that  by  the 
fflofd  Metal,  1  mi  cam  a  B  ody  th  at  is  h  ar  d ,  of  a  S  u  b  ft anc  e  alike  mall  it  s  f  a  t  s ,  that 
may  be  melted  by  the  Fire ,  is  du  title 5  and  may  be  extended  by  the  Hammer ,  and  is 
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different  from  Minerals,  Bitumens,  Earths  and  Stones,  as  fhall  befhewn  hereafter , 
fhere  is  a  great  Difpute  concerning  the  Number  of  Metals  5  fome  will  have  them  to  be 
ninCj  others  eight ,  others  [even ,  and  others  fix,  becaufe  they  would  have  Quick  hiver. 
Pewter,  Glafs,  and  Founders  Metal,  to  pafs  for  Metals  :  But  as  this  Opinion  is  not 
well  grounded^  becaufe  Glafs  and  Founders  Metal  are  things  made%  I  fhall  therefore 
agree  with  them  who  have  concluded  that  the  Number  is  [even ,  which  anfwers  to  the 
/even  Planets ,  and  the  /even  Days  of  the  Week  *,  that  is  to  fay ,  Gold  to  the  Sun, 
and  to  Sunday  %  Silver  to  the  Moon,  and  to  Monday  ;  Iron  to  Mars,  and  T  uef- 
day$  Quickhlver  to  Mercury,  and  Wcdnefday  5  Tin  to  Jupiter,  and  Thurfdayj 
Copper  to  Venus,  and  Friday  $  and  laftly^  Lead  to  Saturn,  and  Saturday.  Some 
Perfons  will  have  it  that  Mercury  is  but  a  half  Metal  $  but  as  I  think  it  not  proper 
to  difcufs  that  Matter  here ,  I  fhall  refer  the  Reader  to  the  Chapter  of  Mercury  or 
Quickfliver,  and  begin  here  with  Gold,  which  is  the  Chief  of  ail  Metals . 


1.  Of  Gold, 

GOLD  Is  a  Metal  yellow,  fofr,  and 
malleable,  the  mod  noble,  pure,  pre¬ 
cious  and  weighty  of  all  other  Me¬ 
tals.  Gold  is  brought  from  many  Parts  of 
the  World,  but  it  comes  in  larged  Quanti¬ 
ties  from  the  Mines  of  Caravana  in  Peru ,  and 
of  Valdivia  in  Chili,  where  it  is  fo  common, 
that  ’tis  ufed  for  the  famepurpofes  as  we  do 
Pewter,  Brafs,  or  Iron  ;  and  tho’  it  is  the 
fiched  Country  for  Gold  of  any  that  has 
come  to  our  Knowledge,  yet  the  Inhabitants 
are  very  poor,  by  reafon  of  the  Dearnefs  of 
all  Provifions.  There  are  feveral  other 
Places  where  Gold  is  found  ;  but  the  greated 
Quantity  comes  from  Pm*,  becaufe  there  it 
Is  mod  commonly  found,  and  is  refin’d  with 
the  lead  Trouble  and  Expence. 

Africa ,  Alia,  and  Europe  produce  GohhxA 
four  different  forts.  The  fird  is  in  Bits  of 
different  Sizes,  which  is  fo  fine  and  fofr, 
that  you  may  make  an  hnpreffion  upon  it 
with  a  Seal,  as  if  it  were  upon  Wax.  This 
natural  Gold  is  call’d  Virgin  Gold.  The  fé¬ 
cond  is  in  Grains.  The  third  in  Oar.  The 
fourth  in  Sand,  j  hefe  three  lad  forts  are 
generally  found  after  great  Rains,  in  thofe 
Places  through  which  theTorrents  of  Water 
have  pad  ;  and  even  in  the  Bottom  of  Rivers, 
especially  fucb  as  have  run  thro’  fome  Mines 
of  Gold  ;  as  thofe  of  Datzin  and  Diguvira  in 
Africk ,  where  there  are  Negroes  who  make  it 
their  whole  Employment  to  fearch  for  it  in  the 
Bottom  of  the  Rivers..  The  greated  Part  of 
ihe  Gold  we  have  in  France  comes  from  Peru , 
whence  it  is  brought  in  Wedges  or  Ingots  to 


Cadiz ,  by  the  Spanijh  Galleons.  The  Com¬ 
pany  in  France  bring  from  Senega  a  Gold,. 
which  they  call  En  Aurillet.  This  is  in  diffe¬ 
rent  Works  wrought  by  the  Savages,  which 
they  fetch  from  the  Kingdom  of  Galan , 
which  is  near  that  of  ‘Tombut.  The  Dutch 
likewife  bring  Gold  from  Sumatra ,  and  o- 
ther  Places  of  the  Eafi  Indies ,  together  with 
their  Peppers,  and  other  Commodities  of 
thofe  Countries.  There  is  yet  another  fort 
of  Gold ,  which  is  that  of  the  Alchymifts ,  of 
which  I  fhall  fay  nothing,  becaufe  I  have  no 
Knowledge  of  it,  leaving  it  to  thofe  who 
have  time  enough  to  amufe  themfelves,  and 
feek  the  Ruin  of  their  Families,  in  an  Ope¬ 
ration  that  does  not  feem  to  have  much  Pof* 
Ability  in  it:  But  this  may  be  Paid  of  them, 
that  as  Gold  is  ihe  bed  of  all  Metals,  fo 
they  call  it  by  the  Name  of  the  King  of  Me¬ 
tals  ;  and  that,  by  the  means  of  their  Chy- 
midry,  they  extradl  from  it  many  things 
that  are  ufefu!  for  human  Life.  The  fird 
Preparation  that  is  made  of  Gold  is  the  re¬ 
fining  of  it,  which  is  done  after  four  Man¬ 
ners;  to  wit,  by  Antimony,  which  is  the 
bed  ;  the  fécond  by  the  Coppel -,  the  third 
by  Aqua  Regia  ;  the  fourth  by  the  Cement . 
They  call  G  old  by  the  Coppel ,  that  which  is 
refin’d  by  Lead,  and  Allies  depriv’d  of  their 
Salts,  or  Bones  burnt,  which  is  that  the  Gold¬ 
beaters  u(e  to  make  Leaf- G  old  of.  That  which 
is  refin’d  by  Aqua  regia ,  is  call’d  Gold  by  Depar¬ 
ture,  or  Precipitation.  Ladly,  That  which  is 
call’d  Gold  by  Cement,  is  that  which  is  refin’d 
by  the  means  of  a  Pade  compos’d  of  Brick,, 
common  Salt,  Sal  Ammoniac! ,  Sal  Gem ,  and 
Urine.  There  is  a  fifth  Refinement  of  Gold 
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ï>y  Mercury  ;  but  as  thefe  Matters  are  too 
long  to  be  here  decided,  I  (hall  refer  the 
Reader  to  the  feveral  Books  of  Ghymiftry 
which  treat  thereof. 

Regulus  of  Gold . 

The  Regulus  of  Gold  is  Gold  refin’d  by  An¬ 
timony,  and  afterwards  thrown  into  a  Brafs 
Mortar,  warm’d  and  greas’d  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  that  into  which  is  thrown  th &  Regulus 
of  Antimony.  This  Operation  is  feldom 
us’d  becaufe  of  the  Charge,  and  is  feldom 
done  but  by  fuch  as  have  the  Curiofity  of 
having  Gold  that  is  extremely  fine. 

Leaf  Gold. 

We  call  Leaf  Gold  that  which  is  refin’d  by 
the  Cupel ,  and  then  by  the  help  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  Kind  of  Skins,  or  Beafts  Bladders, 
(which  th c  French  Workmen  call  Baudruche) 
is  by  Hammering  reduc’d  to  Leaves  extreme¬ 
ly  light  and  thin. 

It  is  a  furprizing  thing  to  think  that  a  Gold- 
Beater  can  reduce  an  Ounce  of  Gold  into 
1600  Leaves,  each  of  which  Huai  1  contain 
feven  and  thirty  Lines  fquare.  And  Mon¬ 
iteur  Furetiere  fays,  that  they  can  reduce 
Gold  into  one  hundred  and  fifty  nine  thou- 
fand  ninety  two  times  its  fuperficial  Size  ; 
and  th z  Wire- Drawers  into  fix  hundred  and 
fifty  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  nine¬ 
ty  times.  There  are  five  forts  of  Leaf  Gold 
among!!  the  Gold-Beaters  of  Paris  :  Thefineft 
and  mod  durable  is  that  which  is  fold  to  the 
Sword-Cutlers,  wherewith  they  work  their 
finely  gilt  and  flower’d  Blades.  The  fécond 
is  that  which  they  fell  to  Smiths  and  Ar¬ 
morers  to  gild  their  Iron  and  Weapons. 
The  third  is  that  which  is  us’d  in  gilding  of 
Books.  The  fourth  is  us’d  by  Gilders  of 
Wood,  and  Painters.  The  fifth  is  that  us’d 
in  Phyfick,  which  the  Apothecaries  put  into 
feveral  of  their  Powders  and  Confe&ions,  as 
well  for  the  Virtue  of  it,  as  for  Ornament. 

They  grind  thefe  Leaves  of  Gold,  or 
the  Clippings  of  them,  which  they  call 
BraâeoU ,  with  Virgin  Honey,  and  then 
put  them  into  Mufcle-Shells  ;  and  this  they 
call  Gold  in  Powder,  or  in  the  Shell.  This 
Gold,  fo  prepar’d,  Is  us’d  for  Painting  in 
Miniature. 
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Aurum  Fulmlnans,  or  Crocus  of  Gold 1 

* 

The  Aurum  Fulminant,  or  Crocus  Anri,  is 
Gold  in  File-duft  dififolv’d  in  Aqua  Regia,  and 
precipitated  into  a  brown  Powder  by  Oil  of 
Tartar  per  Deliquium  pour’d  upon  the  DifFo- 
lution.  This  Powder  dried  has  much  more 
Force,  and  takes  Firefconer  than  Gun-Pow¬ 
der.  This  Preparation  of  Gold  is  a  Sudors- 
fick  very  proper  in  the  Small  Pox,  being  gi¬ 
ven  from  two  Grains  to  fix.  It  is  likewife 
good  to  flop  Vomiting,  and  fupprefs  the  too 
vigorous  Operation  of  mercurial  Medicines* 

Amalgamation  of  Gold,  or  Gold  Powder. 

The  Powder,  or  ground  Gold,  is  made 
by  calcining  Gold  with  Mercury  and  Sal 
Ammoniack  ;  and  this  Calcination  is  call’d 
Goldin  Powder,  or  amalgamated,  and  is  us’d 
by  the  Gilders,  becaufe  it  fpreads  eafily*. 
There  are  fome  who  omit  Sal  Ammoniack  in 
their  reducing  Gold  to  Powder,  and  only 
make  ufe  of  Mercury.  There  are  feveral 
other  Preparations  of  Gold  ;  as  Tindlures, 
Extradas,  and  the  pretended  Aurum  Potabile « 
But  fince  thofe  are  not  receiv’d  by  all  the 
World,  I  fhall  only  fay  that  which  all  agree 
in,  that  the  greateft  Property  of  Gold  is  to 
give  all  fort  of  Conveniencies  to  him  that  Is 
Mailer  of  it. 

Gold ,  in  Latin,  Aurum,  Sol,  Rex 
Met  aller  um ,  is  the  moll  folid  ,  Lemery. 
weighty,  compadf,  and  precious  of 
all  Metals.  It  is  generated  in  many  Mines 
in  different  Parts  of  the  World  ;  but  the 
greateft  Quantity  is  brought  in  Bars  or  Ingots 
from  Peru  to  Cadiz  by  the  Galleons  of 
Spain.  There  is  Gold  likewife  found  in  AJla 9 
Africa ,  and  Europe,  fometimes  In  a  Mafs9 
which  is  call’d  Virgins  Gold,  fometimes  in 
Grains,  fometimes  in  Oar,  fometimes  In 
Dull  or  Spangles. 

The  firft  is  call’d  Virgin  Gold,  becaufe  It 
comes  pure  out  of  the  Mine,  without  any 
further  need  of  Preparation,  and  is  fo  foft  as 
to  receive  the  ImprelTion  of  a  Seal  9  and  is 
found  in  greater  and  teller  Pieces. 

The  fécond  is  in  Grains,  but  not  fo  fine 
as  the  firft. 

The  third  is  a  Gold  mix’d  with  other 
Metals,  and  the  Marcafite  or  mineral  Stone,, 
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which  are  form’d  together  as  a  Stone,  call’d 
Gold  Oar .  The  fourth  is  a  Gold  in  Durt, 
or  Spangles  mix’d  with  Sand» 

The  three  lad  forts  of  Gold  are  generally 
found  at  the  Bottom  of  Rivers  after  great 
Rains  and  Torrents  of  Water,  and  the  Ne¬ 
groes  either  dive  for  it,  or  wafh  it  out  of 
the  Sands. 

Gold  is  refin’d  feveral  ways  ;  by  the  Cupell, 
by  Departure,  by  Cementation,  and  by  An¬ 
timony. 

The  refining  of  Gold  by  the  Cupell  and 
Departure,  is  done  after  the  fame  manner  as 
that  of  Silver,  of  which  hereafter. 

Gold  is  refin’d  by  Cementation  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner  :  They  make  a  hard  Parte 
with  Sal  Gem,  and  Sal  Ammoniac k ,  Chalk 
and  Urine.  This  Parte  is  laid  with  Gold,  fira 
turn  fuper  ftratum ,  in  a  Crucible,  which  is 
plac’d  in  a  Furnace,  and  a  large  Fire  being 
made  about  it,  the  Matter  is  left  to  calcine 
fatten  or  twelveHours,  that  fotheSalts  may  ' 
penetrate  the  Foulnefs  of  the  Gold,  and 
throw  it  off  in  Scoria  ;  and  fo  the  Crucible 
being  taken  off  from  the  Fire,  the  Gold  will 
be  found  feparated  from  the  Scoria . 

Gold  is  refin’d  by  Antimony  after  this  man¬ 
ner  following  :  They  weigh  the  Quantity  of 
Gold  they  would  refine,  and  make  it  red-hot 
in  a  Crucible,  by  a  ftrong  Fire,  and  then 
throw  in  four  times  the  like  Quantity  of 
Antimony  in  Powder  ;  foon  after  whicft  the 
Gold  will  melt,  for  Antimony  is  full  of  a 
Saline  Sulphur,  which  not  only  very  much 
augments  the  Heat,  but  piercing  into  the 
Metal,  divides  the  Parts  very  fpeedily  :  Then 
the  impure  or  grofs  Matters  that  were  in  the 
Gold  are  fwallowed  upby  the  Antimony,  to 
which  they  readily  join  themfelves,  and  fo 
Separate  into  Scoria ,  of  which  the  more  vo¬ 
latile  Parts  are  diffipated  into  Smoke.  They 
leave  this  Matter  in  the  midff  of  a  great 
Fire,  till  it  fends  forth  Sparkles,  and  then 
they  pour  it  into  an  Iron  Mortar  warm’d  and 
greas’d,  beating  it  about  till  th q  Regulus  fail 
to  the  Bottom.  When  all  is  cold  they  empty 
the  Mortar,  and  with  a  Hammer  feparate 
the  Regulus  from  the  Scoria ».  They  weigh 
this  Regulus ,  and  put  it  into  a  Crucible  over 
a  ilrong  Fire  to  be  melted  a  fécond  time  ; 
then  by  little  and  little  they  throw  in  three 
times  as  much  Salt  Peter  to  purify  the  Gold 
liOiïl  any  a  £  the. Antimony  that  may  happen 


to  remain.  They  continue  a  very  violent 
Fire  about  the  Crucible  till  the  Fumes  are 
gone  off,  and  the  Gold  remains  in  Fufion 
clear  and  neat  :  Then  they  turn  it  into  a  Mor¬ 
tar  as  before;  and  when  it  is  cold  they  fe¬ 
parate  the  Scoria  that  are  found  underneath 
it,  then  they  wafh  it,  and  wipe  it  with  a 
Cloth.  This  F^egulus  of  Gold  is  as  fine  as  it 
poffibly  can  be;  and  this  Way  of  refining  is 
preferable  to  ail  others,  when  they  would 
cleanfe  Gold  exa&ly  from  other  Metals. 

The  Cupell  will  cleanfe  Gold  very  well 
from  Marcafites,  and  even  from  fu ch  Metals 
are  call’d  imper  fed,  but  not  from  Silver. 
This  Metal  is  to  bound  up  and  join’d  with 
Gold,  that  Recourfe  muff  be  had  to  the 
Departure  before  ’tis  pollible  to  feparate 
them. 

The  Departure  feparates  Gold  from  Silver 
but  when  the  Gold  is  precipitated,  it  general¬ 
ly  carries  with  it  fome  Portion  of  Silver. 

The  Cementation  often  leaves  the  Gold 
undifchatg’d  of  fome  Particles  of  other  Me¬ 
tals,  and  the  Salts  entring  into  the  Gold,  dif- 
folvea  little  of  it.  But  Antimony  is  a  De- 
vourer  which  fpares  no  other  Metal  but 
Gold  ;  yea,  it  will  oftentimes  gnaw  off  fome 
light  Portion  of  it,  and  by  that  means  create 
fome  DTpleafure  to  the  Refiner. 

The  Degrees  of  the  Finenefs  of  Gold  are 
call’d  Carats  :  A  Carat  of  Gold  is  of  the 
Weight  of  a  Scruple,  or  twenty  four  Grains, 
and  by  confequence  twenty  four  Carats  make 
an  Ounce. 

Gold  that  is  entirely  fine  is  call’d  Gold  of 
twenty  four  Carats;  becauf  if  you  put  an 
Ounce  of  fuch  Gold  to  the  Proof,  it  will 
not  be  dim  nifhed  :  But  if  an  Ounceof  Gold 
waffe  a  Scruple  in  the  Proof,  it  is  Gold  of 
twenty  three  Carats  ;  if  it  waffe  two  Scruples, 
it  is  Gold  of  twenty  two  Carats,  and  fo  of 
the  rell.  But  many  Refiners  believe  that 
there  is  no  Gold  of  twenty  four  Carats;  for 
let  them  refine  it  never  fo  well,  there  will 
0 il  1  remain  fome  light  Portion  of  Silver. 
Gold  ealily  mixes  and  unites  with  Quick- 
liiver,  and  this  is  what  is  call’d  Amalgama  of 
Gold.  To  make  it,  they  put  Gold  cut  into 
very  minute  Pieces  into  a  Crucible,  leaving 
it  to  be  red  hot  ;  to  this  they  put  eight 
times  as  much  Quicklilver,  ftirring  it  with  & 
fmall  Iron  Rod,  and  when  they  find  it  in¬ 
corporated,  they  cart  it  into  an  earthen  Vef- 
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fel  full  of  Water,  where  it  cools  and  remains 
foft  as  Dough.  They  wafh  it  feveral  Times 
to  take  away  the  Blacknefs,  and  they  fepa- 
rate  the  fuperfiuous  Mercury  ,  that  is  not 
well  united  to  it,  by  putting  it  into  a  Cloth, 
and  preffing  it  gently  with  the  Fingers. 
They  throw  a  great  deal  of  Quieklilver  upon 
Gold,  that  it  may  charge  itfelf  with  it  as 
much  as  poftible;  for  the  more  Mercury  en¬ 
ters  into  the  Amalgama,  the  fotter  it  will  be, 
and  the  more  pliable;  but  Gold  can  receive 
no  more  than  a  certain  Quantity,  becaufe 
when  its  Pores  are  full,  the  reft  is  ufelefs. 

The  Amalgama  of  Gold  is  us’d  by  the  Gil¬ 
ders,  becaufe  it  is  moft  eafily  fpread  over  the 
Work  prepar’d  for  it. 

Gold,  when  refin’d,  will  be  extended  by 
the  Hammer  more  than  any  other  Metal. 
The  Gold-Beaters  reduce  it  into  very  thin 
Leaves,  which  they  put  into  little  Books. 
Thefe  Leaves  of  Gold  are  us’d  for  Gild¬ 
ing.  They  are  us’d  likewife  in  compound¬ 
ing  of  Médecines,  and  are  preferable  to  all 
other  Preparations  of  this  Metal  ;  not  only 
becaufe  they  are  eafily  mix’d,  but  becaufe 
they  appear  like  Spangles,  which  beautify 
and  fet  off  the  Compolition. 

As  Gold  is  the  moft  weighty,  the  moft  corn- 
pad,  firm  and  beautiful  of  all  Metals,  fo  it 
has  likewife  been  efteem’d  the  moft  perfed  ; 
and  a  numerous  Sed  of  Philofophers,  call’d 
Alchymifts,  have  thought  that  the  Produ- 
dion  of  Gold  was  the  principal  Defign  of 
Nature  in  all  Mines;  and  that  it  had  been 
obftruded  from  its  due  Courfe  by  fome  Ac¬ 
cident,  when  it  produc’d  other  Metals.  But 
this  Opinion  is  not  approv’d  by  all  ;  for  one 
may  very  reafonably  believe  that  Iron,  Lead, 
Copper,  and  other  Metals  that  are  call’d  im- 
perfed,  have  that  Perfedion  which  Jthey 
ought  to  have,  according  to  their  own  Na¬ 
ture,  as  well  as  Gold.  This  Sentiment  of 
the  Alchymifts  has  led  them  into  another 
Chain  of  Reafonings,  which  are  not  more 
juft  than  the  former:  They  believe  that  they 
can  perfed  the  imperfed  Metals,  by  fupply- 
ingthe  Failure  of  Nature,  and  consequently 
that  they  can  make  Gold.  It  is  this  Opera¬ 
tion  which  they  call  the  Great  Work,  or  the 
Search  of  the  Philofophical  Stone.  To  arrive 
at  which,  fome  of  them  make  a  Mixture  of 
thefe  Metals  with  fome  Matters  proper  to  re¬ 
ine  ’em,  and  calcine  them  a  long  Time  in. 
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a  ftrong  Fire,  to  arrive  at  their  Perfedion,. 
as  if  Nature  had  wanted  Heat  to  produce 
them. 

Others  put  Metals  into  a  Digeftion  upon 
the  Fire,  in  faline  and  piercing  Liquors,  fo 
to  draw  out  the  Mercury,  which  they  fay 
is  a  Matter  difpos’d  to  be  reduced  into 
Gold. 

Others  feek  for  a  Seed  of  Gold  in  Gold 
itfelf,  and  believe  they  fhall  find  it  there,  as 
they  do  the  Seed  of  a  Vegetable  in  a  Vege¬ 
table,  and  that  of  an  Animal  in  an  Animal. 
To  accomplifh  this,  they  endeavour  to  open 
Gold  by  Di/Tolvents;  and  they  put  it  to  di~ 
geft  by  rhe  Fire  of  a  Lamp,  or  the  Heat  of 
the  Sun,  or  that  of  Smoke  or  Fum  ,  or  fome 
other  Degree  of  Hear  always  equal,  which 
approaches  neareft  to  that  which  Nature 
makes  ufe  of. 

Others  look  for  the  Seed  of  Gold  in  the 
Minerals,  as  in  Antimony,  where  they  pre¬ 
tend  there  is  a  Sulphur  and  a  Mercury,  like 
to  that  of  Gold:  Others  hope  to  find  it  in 
Vegetables,  as  in  Honey,  Manna,  RofaJ'ohs 
and  Rofemary  ;  and  others  in  Animals,  as  in 
the  Spittle,  the  Blood,  the  Brain,  the  Heart, 
and  the  Excrements. 

Others  imagine  they  can  catch  the  Seed  of 
Gold  by  fixing  the  Rays  of  the  Sun  after  a 
certain  Manner;  for  they,  as  feveral  Aftrolo- 
gers,  look  upon  it  as  a  tifrig  unconteftable, 
that  the  Sun  is  Gold  melted  in  the  Center  of 
the  World,  and  that  ft  is  cupell’d  by  the  Fire 
of  the  Stars  that  furround  it;  and  that  the 
Rays  which  it  calls,  and  that  fhine  on  all  Sides 
of  it,  are  the  Sparkles  which  rife  from  it 
after  the  fame  Manner,  that  they  do  in  re¬ 
fining  Gold  by  the  Cupell. 

I  fhould  enlarge  too  much,  if  Ï  would  here' 
repeat  all  the  Fanciesof  the  Alchymifts,  and" 
the  Manners  of  Working,  which  they  have 
invented  to  arrive  at  the  Perfection  of  their 
Deligns.  They  have  fpar’d  neither  Time% 
Pains,  Watching,  Care,  nor  Money  p  and  a. 
great  many  of  them  having  (pent  the  belter 
Part  of  their  Life  in  this  Labour,  have  fa' 
exhaufted  their  Spirits,,  their  Healths,  and 
their  Pockets,  that  they  have  fallen  into  & 
deep  Melancholy,  next  to  Ma  lnefs,  into  in¬ 
curable  DTeafes,  and  a  moft  miferoble  Po¬ 
verty. 

But  the  ill  Succefs  of  thefe  Alchymifts  has 
Dot  hinder’d  other  Perlons  from  entring  the' 
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fame  Lifts,  the  Hopes  with  which  they  flat¬ 
ter  themfeves,  that  they  (hall  find  the  Means 
of  making  Gold  does  fo  far  prepoflfefs  their 
Minds,  that  they  become  incapable  of  think¬ 
ing  ferioufly  of  any  other  thing,  than  what 
may  contribute  to  the  grand  Work.  7'hey 
think  no  Body  reafons  fo  well  as  the  Alchy- 
mi  fis.  They  treat  all  People  that  don’t  come 
up  to  their  Sentiments  as  Infidels,  and  they 
allume  to  themfelves,  exclufive  to  all  others, 
the  Name  of  the  true  Philofophers,  or  the 
Philofophers  by  way  of  Excellence.  If  they 
fpeak,  ’tis  by  Monofyllables  ;  if  they  explain 
themfelves,  it  is  in  fuch  obfcure  Terms, 
and  heighten’d  ExprefHons,  that  very  often 
they  don’t  underhand  themfelves.  If  they 
write,  it  is  that  it  may  not  be  comprehended  : 
If  they  work,  ’tis  with  Myftery,  giving  fub- 
iime  Names  to  all  the  Ingredients  they 
make  ufe  of.  Gold  is  by  them  call’d  the 
Sun  ;  Silver,  the  Moon  ;  Tin,  Jupiter  ;  Lead, 
Saturn  ;  Sal  Armoniack,  the  folar  Salt,  or 
the  Mercurial  Salt  of  the  Philofophers.  Ni¬ 
tre  is  Cerberus ,  or  the  infernal  Salt;  the 
Spirit  of  Nitre,  the  Blood  of  the  Sala¬ 
mander  ;  Antimony  the  Wolf,  or  the  Root  of 
Metals,  or  Proteus ,  and  fo  of  the  reft.  Their 
Preparations  are  all  philofophical  ;  and  even 
the  Bricks  of  which  they  build  their  Fur¬ 
naces  participate  of  that  Quality.  Befides, 
thefe  Gentlemen  look  upon  themfelves  to  be 
far  above  all  other  Perfons.  They  think  they 
are  the  Depofitaries  of  the  richeft  Secrets  of 
Nature.  They  explain  every  thing  to  their 
own  Advantage  ;  and  according  to  their 
own  Prejudices  they  call  themfelves  the  Ho¬ 
ly  Nation,  and  the  Eleff  People,  King 
Solomon ,  according  to  their  Opinion,  was  of 
the  Se&  of  Alchymifts,  becaufe  Gold  wasfo 
common  in  his  Days.  The  Spirit  of  God 
which  fwam  upon  the  Water,  and  is  fpoken 
of  in  Genefis ,  was  the  univerfal  Spirit  of 
which  Gold  is  made.  I  could  relate  a  great 
many  more  of  their  Opinions  as  extravagant 
as  thofe,  but  I  am  afraid  of  growing  tedious 
to  the  Reader. 

That  which  the  Chymifts  afpire  to  by 
their  great  Labours  is,  as  I  faid  before,  to 
find  out  the  Seed  of  Gold.  Several  of  them 
pretend  that  they  have  attain’d  to  it,  and 
are  in  full  PofTeffion  of  it,  and  it  is  this 
which  they  call  the  Powder  of  Projedion; 
they  attribute  to  it  the  Virtue  of  turning 


any  Metal  whatfoever  into  Gold,  but  we  fee 
no  Experiments  of  this  pretended  Fa6l  : 
Thofe  that  have  been  made  upon  feveral  Oc¬ 
ean  on  s,  have  been  only  Tricks  or  Slight  of 
Hand  ;  fome  of  which  I  have  deferib’d  in 
another  Place,  by  which  they  throw  Duft 
in  Peoples  Eyes,  and  engage  to  blow  the 
Bellows,  and  bear  Part  of  the  Charges  with 
them. 

It  is  eafy  to  apprehend  that  the  Seed  of 
Metals  is  not  to  be  found  in  them,  becaufe 
their  Produdion  does  not  arrive  by  Vegeta¬ 
tion,  as  in  Plants,  but  proceeds  from  a  Con¬ 
gelation  that  is  made  by  Waters,  loaded 
with  Salts  of  different  Natures,  and  fulphu- 
rous  Earth,  as  they  have  acknowledg’d,  who 
have  wrought  in  them. 

The  Alchymifts  fay  that  their  Seed  of  Gold 
is  a  Mercury  which  they  have  drawn  from 
Metals  :  But  befides,  that  it  is  (fill  a  Que- 
ftion,  whether  they  can  draw  a  Mercury 
from  Metals  ;  it  is  not  probable,  that  if 
they  can  draw  it,  it  ihould  be  the  Seed  of 
Gold. 

They  affirm  likewife,  that  the  Seed  of 
Gold  is  in  every  thing,  and  that  it  abounds 
in  the  Spirit  ofthe  Univerfe,  and  thaï  Dew, 
Manna  and  Honey,  having  the  Impreffions 
ofthe  Spirit,  the  Seed  of  Gold  may  there¬ 
fore  be  drawn  out  of  them.  We  agree  with 
them,  that  the  univerfal  Spirit  ferves  to  the 
Froduélion  of  Gold,  as  it  ferves  to  that  of 
other  Mixtures  ;  but  it  is  by  an  Acid  that  it 
contains,  and  not  by  a  Seed,  at  leaft  the  Name 
of  Seed  is  not  given  to  this  Acid;  and  then 
there  is  no  more  Reafon  to  think  that  the 
univerfal  Spirit  abounds  in  the  Seed  of  Gold, 
any  more  than  in  the  Seed  of  the  grofleft  Mi¬ 
neral,  the  mod  ufelefs  Plant,  or  themoftde- 
fpicable  of  Animals. 

Although  all  the  ancient  Authors  have  e« 
fteem’d  and  preferib’d  Gold  as  the  greateft 
Cordial,  when  taken  inwardly,  yet  we  do 
not  find  this  Virtue  to  be  in  it  ;  for  Expe¬ 
rience  fhews  us,  that  it  paffes  by  Stool  in 
the  fame  Weight  and  the  fame  Condition  in 
which  it  was  taken,  becaufe  it  is  too  hard  to 
be  penetrated  and  digefted  by  the  weak  Acids 
of  the  Body  :  But  it  is  proper,  and  very  con- 
venient  for  them  who  have  taken  too  much 
Mercury,  for  it  amalgamates  with  it  in  the 
Body,  and  fixes  it  in  fuch  a  Manner,  that  it 
hinders  it  from  a&iug  as  it  did  before.  This 
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Mixture  is  afterwards  thrown  out  by  the 
j  Stool  or  Urine.  It  islikewife  good  for  Co¬ 
lick  Pains  of  the  Glaziers  and  Plummers, 
which  are  caus’d  by  the  Vapours  of  their 
Lead. 

Mercury  clings  fo  eafily  to  Gold,  that  if  a 
Perlon  falivated  with  Mercury  has  any  Pieces 
of  Gold  in  his  Pocket,  they  will  commonly 
grow  white  in  a  little  Time  without  touching 
them.  But  this  Mercury  is  expel  I’d  by  put¬ 
ting  the  Gold  in  the  Fire,  and  afterwards 
rubbing  it  with  a  little  Oil  of  Tartar. 

The  Aurum  Potabile  of  the  Chymiffs  is 
nothing  but  a  Chimæra:  They  pretend  that 
they  can  refolve  Gold  into  its  fi rfl  Principles, 
and  feparate  the  Salt  and  Sulphur  of  it,  fo 
that  they  cannot  be  reviv’d  into  Gold  any 
more  than  the  Oilt  and  Salt,  that  are  drawn 
from  a  Vegetable,  can  be  put  into  the  fame 
Plant  again.  They  call  thefe pretended  Saits 
and  Sulphurs  of  Gold,  potable  Gold,  be- 
caufe  they  can  be  diffolved  in  all  fort  of  Li¬ 
quors,  and  be  taken  as  a  Potion  :  They  at¬ 
tribute  to  it  the  Virtue  of  being  a  Preferva- 
tive  again  (I  all  forts  of  Illnefs,  that  it  cures 
all  Difeafes,  prolongs  Life,  and,  in  a  word, 
is  the  univerfal  Medicine. 

The  noble  Qualities  of  the  Aurum  Po¬ 
tabile  are  grounded  upon  many  other  Chi¬ 
meras.  The  Alchymiffs  and  Affrologers  af¬ 
firm,  that  there  is  a  great  Correfpondence, 
and  a  peculiar  Intercourfe  between  the  Sun 
and  Gold,  by  the  Influences  which  they 
comtnunicate  one  to  the  other  ;  and  that 
Gold  is  therefore  confequemly  impreft  with 
the  Influences  of  the  Sun  :  That  the  Sun  is 
the  Heart  of  this  great  World,  and  having 
that  Quality  it  ought,  by  the  Means  of 
Gold  its  fubflitute,  todifplay  its  Virtues  over 
the  Heart  of  the  little  World,  which  is  that 
of  Man.  That  the  Quality  of  the  Sun  is  to 
warm,  revive,  rejoyce,  and  cleanfe  the  Bo¬ 
dy  from  all  ill  Humours,  and  to  render  Life 
happy,  long,  and  free  from  Diffempers  : 
That  all  their  Principles  being  certain,  there 
Is  no  Room  to  doubt  that  Gold  has  thefe  ex¬ 
cellent  Virtues;  but  that  as  this  is  a  Body 
very  hard  and  folid,  its  Qualities  are  fb 
enclos’d  and  concentred,  that  they  can¬ 
not  be  well  perceiv’d  without  reducing 
them  to  their  fi r 0:  Principles,  which  are  the 
Sulphur  and  the  Salt  that  they  call  Aurum 
Potabile. 


It  is  not  difficult  to  confute  all  thefe  Ar¬ 
guments  ;  they  are  fo  weak,  and  have  fo  lit¬ 
tle  Foundation,  that  they  fall  of  tbemfelves* 
Firfi ,  The  Alchy mills  take  it  for  granted, 
without  proving  it,  that  Gold  can  be  refolv’d 
into  its  firfi  Principles,  fb  that  Salt  and 
Sulphur  may  be  drawn  out  of  it  ;  for  this 
Metal  is  l\y  folid,  and  fo  conjoyn’d  in  its  in- 
fenlible  Parts,  that  they  could  never  find  a 
Means  to  dilfolve  it  radically,  nor  to  fepa~ 
rate  any  of  its  Principles,  notwithfianding 
all  their  Pains  and  Application.  They  extend, 
they  divide,  they  attenuate,  they  ratify  it 
into  infenflble  Parts,  by  means  of  their  Dif- 
folvents,  but  hitherto  they  have  done  nothing 
hut  difguife  it;  for  it  fiill  remains  entire 
Gold^and  is  ready  to  be  reduced  to  its  pri¬ 
mitive  State  by  Fuffon.  The  other  Prepa¬ 
rations  of  Gold,  which  fome  Perfons  would 
put  upon  us  for  the  Salt  and  Sulphur  of  this 
Metal,  are  found,  when  ffri&ly  examin’d, 
to  be  nothing  elfe  but  Gold  extreamly  rari- 
fy’d,  diflblv’d,  and  difguis’d  by  fome  ammo¬ 
niacal  Salt  ;  but  this  Gold  is  revived  again 
by  freeing  it  from  this  Sait,  and  making  it 
pafs  through  the  Fire. 

And  though  in  Procefs  of  Time  they  fhould 
come  to  be  able  to  diffolve  Gold  radically, 
fo  as  to  extradl  the  Salt  and  Sulphur,  yet 
it  would  fiill  remain  a  Queftion,  what  would 
be  the  Virtue  of  thefe  Principles  ?  Which 
could  only  be  known  by  the  Experiments  that 
fhould  be  made  with  them  ;  but  there  is 
Room  to  believe,  that  the  Effeds  would  be 
different  from  what  they  would  perfuadeus. 
The  Intercourfe  of  Gold  with  the  Sun,  and 
the  peculiar  Influences  that  they  would  have 
it  receive  from  thence  are  Fancies,  which 
carry  no  Probability  with  them  :  We  fee 
the  Sun  difplays  its  Warmth  and  Rays  upon 
all  Bodies,  without  any  Appearance  of  its 
making  a  Difiin&ion. 

Although  there  is  no  Aurum  Potabile  in 
the  World,  and  that  it  is  uncertain  whatEf- 
fed!  it  would  have,  could  we  find  it,  yet  the 
very  Name  of  Potable  Gold  impofes  upon  a 
great  many  People,  and  gives  an  Opportu¬ 
nity  to  Mountebanks  to  cheat  ’em  with  Im¬ 
punity  ;  for  they  draw  Tin&ures  from  fome 
Ingredients,  whofe  Colours  ' come  near  to 
that  of  Gold,  and  fell  it  at  a  very  great 
Rate,  under  the  Title  of  Aurum  Potabile . 
This  fort  of  Cheat  is  what  generally  fuc- 
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€<?eds  beûs  ;  for  Patients  are  prepoflels’d  in 
Favour  of  fuch  Medicines  as  carry  great 
Names,  and  have  a  fpecious  Appearance: 
Men  are  likewife  apt  to  cry  up  that  which  is 
dear.  So  the  Name  and  the  Price  gains  an 
Eftimation.  it  likewife  often  happens,  that 
thefe  Fin&ures  which  go  by  the  Name  of 
Aurum  Potabile ,  produce  fume  good  EfFeél, 
becaufe  they  can  take  care  to  draw  it  off 
from  luch  fpirituous  Menftruums,  as  com¬ 
fort  the  Heart,  arid  expell  ill  Humours  by 
Perfpiration  ;  then  it  is  cried  up  tor  a  Mira¬ 
cle,  and  the  EfFe6l  is  attributed  to  the  Gold, 
which  has  no  Share  in  it,  as  having  never 
enter’d  into  the  Liquor. 

Others  who  are  lefs  Cheats  than  thofe  I 
have  i poke  of,  diflolveGold  in  fome  fpiritu- 
ous  Liquors  after  the  common  Manner;  and 
as  the  Diff  lution  of  Gold  is  always  yel¬ 
low,  they  make  it  pafs  for  the  true  Aurum 
Potabile ,  akho’  it  is  only  Gold  divided,  and 
may  be  reduced  to  the  fame  State  that  it 
was  in  before. 

Befides,  I  cannot  fee  that  the  Perfe&ion 
of  Gold  mull  neceffarily  give  it  the  Prefe¬ 
rence  in  Phyfick  to  other  Metals  ;  on  the 
contrary,  this  Perfedlion,  in  an  exadf  Con¬ 
texture  of  (be  Parts,  and  a  very  great  Solidi¬ 
ty,  is  the  Caufe  why  this  Metal  is  fo  much 
the  lefs  dif pos’d  to  be  digefled  and  diflnbu 
ted  into  the  Vcffels  of  the  Body.  Iron, 
Mercury,  and  the  other  Metals,  which  are 
call’d  imperfedt,  are  much  more  tradable, 
for  we  put  them  into  a  Way  of  penetrating 
through  the  whole  Body,  and  producing  con- 
iiderableEifeds:  What  is  Perfedion  with  the 
Workman,  is  often  an  Imperfedion  with  the 
Phyfician  ;  and  we  make  better  Ufe  of  the 
mixt  Bodies,  whole  Principles  are  naturally 
ranked  and  diffoivable,  than  of  thofe  which 
through  too  much  Firmnefs  are  render’d  as 
it  were  incorruptible. 

2.  Of  Marcafites. 

Pomet .  y  TNder  the  Name  of  Marcafite , 

according  to  Moniteur  Morin , 
Dodor  of  Phyfick  of  Montpellier ,  is  to  be 
underflood  a  metallick  Mineral,  which  is 
loaded  with  Sulphur  and  Earth.  This  fwal- 
lows  up  the  metallick  Matter  which  gets 
îoofe,  and  the  Sulphur  carries  up  with  it 
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thofe  Parts  which  being  more  fuhtil,  mercu¬ 
rial,  an,d  lefs  fix’d,  are  evaporated,  fo  that 
there  remains  nothing  but  a  Body,  which  is 
vitrified  and  ufelef,,that  they  call  Letter,  or 
Lyt  barge. 

Akho’  from  this  imperfed  Mineral,  no 
Metal  can  be  drawn  by  Fufion,  whatever 
elfe  be  mixed  with  it  to  promote  the  Sepa¬ 
ration,  yet  it  is  much  fearch’d  into  by  all 
true  Chymifls,  and  prefet’d  to  that  from 
which  Metals  may  be  extraded,  which  fome 
improperly  call  Marcafite  ;  and  it  is  w  ith  jufl 
Reafon,  for  the  Principles  not  being  yet  well 
united,  it  is  the  lefs  difficult  to  feparate  them, 
and  confequently  to  determine  and  multiply 
them  by  their  Operations. 

It  is  for  this  Reafon,  that  they  who  work 
in  Mines  throw  them  by,  and  feparate  them 
from  the  Oar,  which  is  fo  much  the  better,  by 
how  much  lefs  Earth  and  Sulphur  there  is 
in  ir. 

It  is  eafy  to  conceive,  by  what  1  have 
faid,  thar  each  Metal  has  its  proper  Marca- 
Jite ,  which  is,  as  it  were,  its  Seed  or  Bud  ; 
and  the  more  it  ferments,  and  the  nearer  it 
approaches  to  a  metallick  Perfedion,  the 
farther  it  goes  from  the  Nature  of  a  Marca¬ 
fite. 

It  muff,  neverthelefs,  be  confidered,  that 
we  fell  commonly  but  three  forts  of  Marc  a - 
fîtes ,  which  are  thofe  of  Gold,  of  Silver, 
and  of  Copper.  That  of  Gold  is  ufually  a 
little  round  Ball,  very  weighty,  and  diffi¬ 
cult  to  break.  That  of  Silver  is  almoll  of  the 
fame  Make,  but  is  not  of  o  clear  a  Colour. 
That  of  Copper  is  either  round  or  long,  and 
oftentimes  irregular,  and  oi  the  Largenefs  of 
a  Tennis  Ball.  This  Marcafite  is  very  hard, 
but  if  you  leave  it  in  a  moiff  Place,  the 
Moikure  will  penetrate  it  and  turn  it  all  to 
Vitriol,  and  fo  come  to  nothing.  When  you 
break  in  Pieces  thefe  Marcafites  of  Copper, 
they  are  of  a  yellow  Gold  Colour,  and  ra¬ 
diated  like  a  fort  of  Sun.  fhefe  are  the 
Defcriptions  of  the  common  Marcafites  ;  but 
for  thofe  of  Iron,  Tin  and  Lead,  I  cannot,  to 
this  Day,  learn  politively  what  they  are. 
There  are  fome  who  affirm  pofitively  that 
the  Load- Stone  is  the  Marcafite  of  Iron  ; 
the  Bilmuth,  or  natural  i  in-glafs,  that  of 
Tin  ;  and  the  mineral  Zink  or  Spelter,  that 
of  Lead.  And  there  are  others  who;fay  that 
Tin  and  Lead  are  the  fame  thing,  and  dif¬ 
fer 
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‘fer  only  in  Colour,  grounding  themfelves 
upon  this,  that  the  Antients  call’d  Tin  white 
Lead,  -and  Lead  black  Lead,  fo  that  there 
cannot  belong  to  them  two  forts  of  Marca¬ 
fite  s  \  and  my  Sentiments  mud  concur  with 
theirs,  feeing  it  has  not  been  poffible  for  me 
to  find  the  natural  Glafs  of  Tin,  as  I  (hall 
fhew  hereafter. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  tho’  I  fay  that  we 
fell  but  three  forts  of  Marcafites ,  yet  there 
are  very  few  large  Druggifis  Shops  where 
there  are  not  found  feveral  other  forts,  as 
the  fquare,  the  flat,  the  grey,  the  black,  the 
yellow,  and  the  like.  And  this  happens,  be- 
caufe  they  give  the  Name  of  Marcafite  to 
every  thing  they  don’t  know,  and  take  to  be 
a  Mineral  ;  and  the  Buyer  not  knowing  what 
it  is  any  more  than  he  that  fells  it,  it  happens 
that  they  who  work  it  are  deceiv’d,  and  lofe 
their  Labour. 

I  have  by  me  a  white  Marcafite  full  of 
Veins  of  Gold,  which  was  brought  from  the 
IJles ,  and  was  affirm’d  to  me  to  be  the  true 
Gold  Oar. 

The  Marcafite ,  Magne  fa ,  Bif- 
Lemery .  ■  muth ,  Zinck ,  Spelter ,  or  Tin-glafs, 
is  a  metallick  Mineral,  of  which 
there  are  feveral  kinds  ;  for  all  Stones  which 
contain  more  or  lefs  of  a  Metal  are  call’d 
by  this  Name.  But  three  forts  are  more 
principally  intended  by  the  Word  Marcafite ; 
that  of  Gold,  that  of  Silver,  and  that  of 
Copper. 

The  two  firfl  are  in  little  Balls,  of  the 
Bignefs  of  a  Nut,  almoft  round,  weighty, 
browniffi  without,  but  ot  diffèrent  Colours 
within  ;  for  one  has  the  Colour  of  Gold, 
the  other  of  Silver,  but  both  bright  and 
ffiining. 

The  Marcafite  of  Copper  is  as  large  as  a 
little  Apple,  round  or  oblong,  brown  with¬ 
out,  yellow  and  cryffalline  within,  bright, 
fparkling,  and  eafy  to  be  broken. 

The  Marcafites  are  taken  out  of  the  Mines» 
They  contain  a  great  deal  of  Sulphur  nnd 
vitriolick  Salt,  especially  that  of  Copper. 

T  hey  are  refolutive,  and  are  applied  out¬ 
wardly.  The  pure  white  Magiffery  of  Tin- 
glafs,  made  with  pure  Spirit  of  Nitre,  being 
mix’d  with  Pomatum,  is  an  excellent  Cofme- 
dck -to  whiten  the  Hands  and  Face,  and  is 
-like wife  good  for  Tetters,  Ringworms, 
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5.  Of  Silver» 

1 

Silver,  which  the  Spaniards  of  Peru 

call  Platta ,  is  the  beff  and  muff  Potnef . 
perfect  Metal  next  to  Gold.  It  is 
white,  hard,  extenfible,  and  very  agreeable 
to  the  Sight.  The  moff  famous  Mines  for 
Silver  are  thofe  of  Rio  de  la  Plata ,  that  is, 
the  River  of  Silver ,  and  of  Potocchi  in  Peru „ 
which  were  difcover’d  in  the  Year  iyqy.  The 
Enclofure  which  bounds  the  Extent  of  ’em, 
is  call’d  Potofi .  which  is  a  Mountain  fituated 
in  a  flat  Champain,  rifing  in  the  Form  of  a 
Sugar-Loaf,  above  a  League  in  Circuit  be» 
low,  and  a  Quarter  of  a  League  on  the  top* 
The  Silver  coming  out  of  the  Mine  is  refin’d 
with  Mercury  or  Quickfilver  ;  and  there  have 
been  fome  Years  in  which  they  have  taken 
out  of'-thefe  Mines  three  hundred  thoufand 
Weight  of  Silver,  pure  and  neat  ;  and  for 
the  refining  it,  have  made  ufe  of  fix  or  feven 
thoufand  hundred  Weight  of  Quickfilver  ; 
for  the  more  they  refine  it  with  Quickfilver, 
the  better  it  is.  There  are  feveral  other  Sil¬ 
ver  Mines  in  the  Indies ,  in  Europe ,  and  even 
in  France. 

As  Silver  is  of  it  felf  a  very  pure  Metal, 
and  efpecially  when  it  has  been  well  refin’d, 
theChymiffs  perform  feveral  Operations  up¬ 
on  it  ;  the  firff  of  which  is  its  Purification» 


Purification  of  Silver  by  the  CupelL 


Silver  purified  by  the  Cupell,  is  Silver 
which  is  put  into  melted  Lead,  and  bymeans 
of  the  Fire,  and  a  fecret  Quality  of  thrLead, 
it  works  upon  the  Silver  as  theWhit#of  an 
Eg  '  does  upon  Sugar  when  it  is  well  refin’d*, 
They  granulate  it  after  the  Manner  that  we 
fee  it,  which  if  it  be  proof,  ought  to  be  well 
refin’d,  white,  and  very  Alining.  This  fort 
of  S  lver  is  made  ufe  of  in  feveral  of  the 
following  chymical  Operations. 


Of  the  Cry  fiais  of  Silver,  or  the  Vitriol 

of  Luna. 

■  .•> 

Vv 

They  extrad  the  Cryftals(%>f  Silver  from 
cupell’d  Silver  diffolYd  in  Spirit  of  Nitre, 
and  when  theMoiffure  is  almoft  evaporated. 
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they  takeaway  theCryftals,  which  being  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  Flefii,  make  an  Efcary  as  Oat  La- 

fiis  Inf  emails. 

Of  ihe  Lapis  Infernalis ,  or  the  Silver 

Cauftick. 

The  Infernal  Stone  is  fo  call’d,  becaufe  of 
its  burning  Quality,  and  its  black  Colour. 

It  is  made  of  cupell’d  Silver  diffolv’d  in  Spi¬ 
rit  of  Nitre,  afterwards  perfeded  by  the 
Fire,  and  pour’d  into  a  Mould,  warm’d  and 
greas’d  on  thelnfide,  where  growing  cold,  it 
coagulates,  and  becomes  a  Scone  of  the  fame 
Shape  that  the  Mould  has  given  it. 

This  Stone  ought  to  be  made  choice  of 
in  little  Pieces  of  a  Finger’s  Length,  dry  and 
foltd,  of  a  brown  Colour,  approaching  to 
that  of  Iron,  which  will  neither  burn  the 
Fingers  nor  Paper,  unlefs  they  are  moiftned, 
and  does  not  melt,  when  expos’d  to  the  Air, 
without  Difficulty,  but  will  immediately 
burn  any  Place  that  is  moiftned  as  foon  as  it 
is  laid  upon  it;  which  are  the  true  Marks  of 
ihe  Infernal  Stone ,  when  rightly  prepar’d 
with  the  cupell’d  Silver.  You  ought  to  re- 
jed  that  which  is  green,  and  turns  the  Pa¬ 
per  it  is  wrapt  in  of  that  Colour,  that  grows 
wet,  and  is  eafily  diffolv’d  in  the  Air,  be¬ 
caufe  it  is  made  with  Copper.  Some  ufe  the 
common  Plate  Silver,  or  the  Burnings  of 
old  Silver  Lace,  but  the  Stone  they  make 
is  not  fo  good  as  the  olher.  This  Stone  is 
much  us’d  by  Surgeons  to  burn  andconfurne 
dead  and  fuperfluous  Flefh  ;  but  fpecial  Care 
mud  be  taken  not  to  touch  the  found  Flefh, 
becaufe  the  Stone  will  not  fail  to  burn  it, 
and  caufe  an  Extremity  of  Pain,  efpecially 
if  the  Place  be  wet. 

The  Lapis  Infernalis  has  the  Property  of 
Gaining  Marble,  and  entring  into  it;  fo  that 
upon  fawing  the  Marble,  the  fame  Figure 
ihall  appear  within  that  was  on  the  Outfide, 
and  will  never  wear  out.  You  work  with 
it  as  if  it  were  a  Crayon,  and  the  Colour  it 
makes  is  black*. 

Of  the  Tindure  of  Silver. 

The  Ttn&ure  of  Silver  is  a  Diffolution  of 
Silver  in  the  Spirit  of  Nitre,  which  they  pre¬ 
cipitate  by  means  of  a  Solution  of  Salt; 
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then  they  put  this  Silver  Calx  into  Spirit  of 
Wine  acuated  with  volatile  Salt  of  Tartar, 
and  volatile  Salt  of  Urine,  and  thence  draw 
a  beautiful,  celellial,  blue  Tindure,  very 
much  recommended  againft  theEpilepfy,  the 
Palfy,  Apoplexy,  and  the  other  Difcafes  of 
the  Brain.  The  Dofe  is  from  fix  to  fifteen 
or  fixteen  Drops 

Stiver ,  in  Latin ,  Argentum,  or 
Luna ,  is  a  Metal  very  compad,  L emery. 
weighty,  hard,  white,  fmooth  and 
finning,  very  extenfible  by  the  Hammer,  and. 
refilling  the  Cupel I.  It  is  taken  from  feve- 
ral  Mines  in  Europe^  but  thegreatefi  Quanti¬ 
ty  comes  from  America ,  and  efpecially  from 
Le  Rio  de  la  Plata  in  Peru ,  where  it  is  often 
found  intermix’d  with  (mail  white  cryftalline 
Stones,  and  with  Gold,  Copper,  or  Lead*. 
Being  taken  out  of  the  Mine,  it  is  refin’d 
with  Quickfilver ,  and  then  tranfported. 
They  who  would  render  it  as  fine  as  poffi- 
ble,  refine  it  by  the  Cupel!,  and  by  Depar¬ 
ture,  in  the  following  manner. 

They  make  the  Cupell  red  hot  in  the 
Fire,  and  they  put  four  or  five  times  as  much 
Lead  as  Silver  to  cupell  it  ;  they  let  the 
Lead  melt,  and  extend  it  felf,.  fo  that  one 
Part  of  it,  in  a  little  time,  enters  into,  and 
fills  the  Pores  of  the  Cupell  ;  they  caft  the 
Silver  into  the  mid  ft  of  the  Cupell,  where  it 
is  not  long  before  it  melts  ;  they  blow  the 
Fire  till  ’tis  fo  ftrong,  that  the  Flame  en- 
compaffes  the  whole  Matter  ;  then  all  the 
Impurities  unite  with  the  Lead,  becaufe  that 
Metal  being  fulphureous,  it  cleaves  to  and  em¬ 
braces  the  grofs  Bodies  better  than  the  Sil¬ 
ver.  The  Fire  drives  the  impure  Mixture  to 
the  Circumference,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
Scum  or  Scoria ,  and  the  Silver  remains  fine 
and  clean  in  the  Middle.  They  know  that 
the  Refinement  is  perfeded,  when  no  more 
Fume  arifes  ;  then  they  pour  the  Silver  into 
a  Mould,  to  let  it  cool,  and  this  they  call 
Silver  of  the  Cupell.  The  Scoria  of  Silver 
mix’d  with  Lead  make  the  Litharge,  of 
which  I  fhall  treat  hereafter.  Thefe  Scoria 
confift  of  the  Parts  of  foine  other  Metals, 
or  the  Marcafites,  which  were  mix’d  with  the 
Silver  when  it  was  taken  out  of  the  Mine, 

It  is  to  be  noted,  that  Silver  being  thrown 
into  melted  Lead,  runsfooner  into  a  Fufion, 
than  if  it  were  put  alone  to  melt  in  a  Cru* 

cible-, ^ 
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cible,  becaufe  the  fulphureous  Parts  of  Lead 
contribute  to  the  fpeedy  Fufion  of  Metals. 

This  Purification  of  Silver  clears  it  from 
all  other  Metals  but  Gold,  which  likewife 
refills  the  Copell,  fo  that  one  cannot  be  al¬ 
together  allured,  that  this  Silver  of  the  Cu- 
pell  is  entirely  Silver  ;  therefore  if  one  would 
feparate  it  from  any  little  Quantity  of  Gold 
that  may  be  in  it,  recourfe  mud  be  had  to 
another  Operation,  call’d  th z  Departure^  and 
this  is  the  manner  of  the  Proceeding. 

They  melt  together  in  a  Crucible  by  a 
ûrong  Fire,  three  Parts  of  Silver,  and  one 
Part  of  Gold  :  They  throw  this  Mixture,  when 
melted,  by  little  and  little  into  cold  Water, 
where  it  coagulates  into  Grains  ;  they  throw 
away  the  Water,  and  dry  thefe  Grains,  and 
then  put  them  to  dififolve  in  two  or  three 
Times  as  much  Aqua  forth  ;  the  Silver  is 
dillolv’d,  and  the  Gold  is  precipitated  to  the 
Bottom  of  the  Velfels,  becaufe  it  cannot  be 
penetrated  by  this  DifiTolvent. 

It  is  to  be  remark’d,  that  in  this  Opera¬ 
tion  they  mix  Gold  with  the  Silver,  that  if 
the  Silver  fhould  contain  any  fmal!  Quantity 
of  Gold,  it  might  be  drawn  and  precipita¬ 
ted  along  with  that  which  was  added.  This 
precipitated  Gold  is  call’d  Gold  by  Departure , 
and  they  can  eafily  turn  it  into  -an  ingot,  by 
melting  it  in  a  Crucible  over  the  Fire,  with 
a  little  Borax,  and  pouring  it  into  a  Mould. 

This  Diffolution  of  the  Silver  is  thrown 
into  an  earthen  Veffel,  in  which  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  Water,  and  a  Plate  of  Copper, 
where  it  is  left  for  five  or  fix  Hours,  or  ’til! 
all  the  Silver  is  precipitated,  and  Hicks  to  the 
Copper  Plate,  and  then  they  ather  it  to¬ 
gether  and  dry  it  ;  and  it  is  this  they  call  the 
Precipitate  of  Silver,  and  fometimes  the  Calx, 
or  Chalk  of  Silver.  The  Water  in  which  this 
Precipitation  was  made  becomes  blue,  be¬ 
came  of  fome  Portion  of  Copper  dsfifolv’d  in 
it,  and  is  call’d  the  Second  Water  \  it  is  us’d 
to  deterge,  and  to  eat  proud  Flefh,  being  ap¬ 
plied  outwardly. 

Silver  alfo  may  be  precipitated,  by  mixing 
Salt  Water  in  the  DifiTolution  ;  for  the  Sea 
Salt  will  produce  the  fame  E fie 61:  as  the 
Parts  of  the  Copper,  that  is  to  fay,  by 
puftiing  rudely  againfi  the  Points  of  the  Aqua 
forth ,  which  hold  up  the  Particles  of  the  Sil¬ 
ver,  it  will  break  ’em,  and  make ’em  let  go 
their  Hold,  fo  that  the  Silver  having  no¬ 


thing  to  fupport  it,  will,  by  its  own  Weight* 
fall  to  the  Bottom. 

The  Silver  fo  precipitated  is  cafi  into  an 
Ingot,  by  melting  it  in  a  Crucible,  with  a 
little  Salt-Peter,  and  afcewards  pouring  it 
into  a  Mould.  This  Silver  is  the  fineft  of  all, 
and  of  twelve  Penny  Weight,  if  it  has  fo 
much  ;  but  there  is  always  tome  little  Allay 
of  Copper  to  be  found  in  Silver,  let  it  be  ne¬ 
ver  fo  well  refin’d. 

That  which  is  call’d  a  Carat  in  Gold,  is  a 
Penny  Weight  in  Silver  ;  fo  an  Ounce  of 
very  fine  Silver  is  of  twenty  Penny  Weight* 
or  twenty  four  Scruples,  which  make  twen¬ 
ty  fourTimes twenty  Grains.  This  Ounce  of 
Silver  fhould  not  be diminiflied  by  the  Proofs  ; 
but  if  it  lofe  a  Scruple  by  the  Cupel  I,  the 
Silver  is  but  of  nineteen  Penny  Weight  fix- 
teen  Grains;  if  it  lofes  two  Scruples,  it  is 
feventeen  Penny  Weight  twelve  Grains  ; 
but  they  don’t  exprefs  themfelves  by  twenty 
Penny  Weight  in  Silver,  as  they  do  by  twen¬ 
ty  four  Carats  in  Gold ,  for  they  double 
two  Pence  in  Silver,  and  fay  Silver  of 
twelve  Penny  Weight,  to  exprefs  Silver  of 
the  utmofi  Purity  ;  Silver  of  eleven  Penny 
Weight  and  an  half,  Silver  of  eleven  Penny 
Weight,  to  denote  the  Degrees  of  its  Fine- 
nefs,  and  fo  of  the  refi. 

Plate  Silver  contains  one  Part  Copper,  to 
twenty  four  Parts  Silver  ;  and  Silver  of  the 
Cupell  has  but  one  quarter  Part  Copper, 
to  twenty  four  Parts  of  Silver. 

They  beat  the  pureft  Silver,  and  reduce  it 
into  very  fine  and  thin  Leaves,  which  we 
make  ufe  ot  in  Medicine.  One  may  like- 
wife  ufe  the  Precipitate  of  Silver  infiead  of 
thefe  Leaves. 

Silver  is  proper  for  thofe  who  have  ufed  too 
great  a  Quantity  of  Quickfilver,  either  by 
bridions,  or  taken  inwardly,  for  it  binds  or 
amalgamates  itfelf  with  it  in  the  Body,  and 
depriving  it  of  its  Weight,  takes  away  its 
Virtue.  It  may  be  taken  from  tour  Grains 
to  a  Scruple,  and  a  larger  Dofe  may  be 
..given  without  Fear  of  any  Danger.  It  is 
pretended  by  feveral  Authors  to  be  an  infal¬ 
lible  Medicine  for  Dileafes  of  the  Head  and 
Brain  ;  but  Experience  (hews  us,  tnatit  is  of 
no  Ufe  in  fuch  Cafes. 

The  Aftrologers  and  the  Alchymifis  call  it 
Luna ,  becaufe  they  imagine  this  Metal  to  be 
of  the  fame  Matter  as  the  Moon,  and  that 
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it  receives  continual  Influences  from  her  for 
Its  Nourifhment. 

4.  Of  Iron  or  Mars* 

Fomet.  IRON,  which  the  Chymifts  call 
X  Mars ,  becaufe  of  the  Influences 
they  pretend  it  receives  from  that  Planet,  is  a 
Metal  the  harded,  dried,  and  mod  difficult 
to  melt  of  all  others,  it  is  compos’d  of  an 
Earth,  a  Salt,  and  a  Sulphur,  ill  digefted, 
and  ill  united,  which  makes  it  fubjeél  to  be 
rudy.  There  are  Mines  of  Iron  in  Spain, 
Germany Sweden ,  and  England.  The  bed  in 
France  are  thole  o î  Champaigns,  Lorain ,  and 
'Normandy.  There  are  fome  in  Burgundy,  Ber¬ 
ry,  and  other  Places.  An  Iron  Mine  is  foine- 
îime  found  within  an  Inch  of  the  Surface, 
fometimes  one,  two,  three,  four,  five,  or 
fix  Foot  deep.  The  Oar  is  found  in  dif¬ 
ferent  Manners,  fometimes  in  Pieces,  and 
fometimes  in  Sand.  I  fhall  not  difcourfe 
here  of  finding  out  Mines  by  the  magical 
Rod,  which  is  of  Hazel,  becaufe  Monfieur 
ihe  Abbot  de  Vallemont  has  lately  written  a 
very  exadt  Freatife  about  it. 

%he  Manner  of  taking  Iron  from  the  Oar,  and 

making  it  into  call.  Iron,  commonly  calPdSow- 
,  MetaL 

After  the  Oar  is  taken  from  the  Mine, 
they  waft  it  in  a  running  Water,  to  feparate 
the  Earth  from  it,  and  then  carry  it  into 
large  Furnaces,  where  covering  it  with 
Coals,  Flint-Stones,  and  Potters  Clay,  or 
Earth,  by  the  means  of  two  large  Pair  of 
Bellows  wrought  by  a  Water-Mill,  it  melts 
like  Lead;  and  after  fcumming  from  it  a 
Drofs,  which  when  cold  becomes  like  G 1  a f s , 
they  day  the  Bellows,  and  with  an  Iron  Bar 
open  a  Hole  which  is  in  the  Bottom  of  the 
Furnace,  and  immediately  comes  out  as  it 
were  a  Stream  of  Eire,  which  runs  into 
Holes  made  in  theNatureof  Moulds,  of  fix* 
fëven,  to  ten  Foot  long,  and  a  Foot  broad. 
The  iron  thus  thrown  into  thefe  Moulds, 
Is  what  the  Smiths  call  Sow-Metal.  ’Tis 
20  be  remark’d,  that  when  they  would 
make  Canon  Bullets ,  Mortars,  Weights, 
Backs  of  Chimneys,  or  other  Works,  of 
lfo.IS:.So.W“MetaiP .or, rather caflIron5  they  take 
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up  the  running  Metal  in  great  Iron  Ladles, 
to  put  it  into  Moulds  made  in  deep  Sand,  or 
elfe  of  the  fame  Matter,  that  is  to  fay,  of 
cad  Iron. 

It  is  alfo  to  be  obferv’d,  that  the  finer  the 
Work  is  to  be,  the  longer  is  the  Metal  to  re¬ 
main  in  Fufion  ;  for  the  Matter  continues  but 
twelve  Flours  for  the  coarfer  Works,  and 
fifteen  or  eighteen  Hours  for  the  other.  The 
cad  Iron  of  France  cannot  be  touch’d  by  the 
File,  as  that  of  Germany  and  other  Places, 
but  mud  be  polifh’d  with  Mafons  Dud  or 
Emery. 

Of  Iron  in  Bars,  and  other  Kinds* 

When  they  would  reduce  this  Metal  into 
true  Iron,  they  take  one  of  thefe  Lumps  of 
Sow- Metal,,  and  carry  it  to  a  fort  of  Forge, 
which  has  Furf  of  Earth  in  the  middle,  where 
is  a  Hole,,  into  which  the  Matter  flows  as  it 
melts.  They  melt  the  Metal  by  the  means 
of  Charcoal,  and  two  great  Pair  of  Bellows, 
which  are  mov’d  by  Water.  As  this  Matter 
melts,  the  Refiner  Airs  it  with  an  Iron  Bar  ; 
and  the  more  vigoroufly  the  Matter  is  dir’d, 
the  more  kindly  will  theiron  be,  and  the  better 
qualified.  After  it  is  well  dir’d,  they  carry  ths 
Matter  which  is  harden’d,  with  large  Tongs, 
to  an  Anvil,  where,  with  a  great  Hammer, 
theyTeat  it,  to  force  the  Greafe  out  of  it,  cr 
rather  the  Earth  or  other  foreign  Matter 
that  might  have  remain’d  in  it  ;  and  then  the 
Iron  is  made,  and  need  not  be  refin’d  again, 
but  will  endure  the  Filing.  When  they 
would  reduce  it  to  Bars,  or  any  other  Fa^ 
Oiion,  they  take  this  Mafs,.  which  the  Work¬ 
men  call  the  Piece,  and  carry  it  to  ano¬ 
ther  Forge,  and  by  the  help  of  Charcoal, 
and  two  Pair  of  Bellows  wrought  by  two 
Men,  they  make  it  red  hot,  and  then  carry 
it  to  the  Anvil,  and  with  a  wooden  Hammer, 
with  Iron  at  the  End  of  it,  they  make  it  as 
long,  and  as  thin  as  the  Hammerer  pleafes. 
There  is  one  thing  remarkable,  that  is  of 
no  fmall  Confequence,  which  is,  that  feeing 
the  Hammerer  can  reduce  but  half  this  Piece 
into  Bar,  becaufe  he  mud  hold  it  fad  by  the 
other  Part,  he  therefore,  to  cool  it  thefooner, 
that  he  may  go  to  work  upon  the  other, 
throws  it  into  Water;  and  this  is  theCaufe. 
that  the  French  Iron  is  brittle:  But  this  might 
he  «afily  remedied,,  by  lettings  it  cool  c£ 
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iîfelf.  It  may  be  objected,  that  it  is  not  al¬ 
ways  the  quenching  it  in  Water  that  makes 
it  fo  churlifh  and  brittle,  but  it  proceeds  of¬ 
tentimes  from  the  Mineral,  or  from  its  not 
being  well  Hir’d.  I  don’t  difagree  to  this, 
but  there  is  a  Proverb  which  fays.  III  to  III  can 
never  be  good  ;  therefore  what  can  eafily  be 
remedied  ought  not  to  be  made  worfe.  And 
this  is  the  Manner  of  making  Iron  into  Bars. 

Of  Iron  in  the  Gad,  and  of  Iron  Wire. 

Iron  in  the  Gad ,  or  Rod  of  Iron ,  is  made 
from  Iron  in  the  Bar,  which  has  been  heated 
in  a  Kind  of  Furnace,  and  by  Steel  Mills 
cut  into  the  Shape  and  Figure  we  fee  it 
in.  The  Iron  Wire  is  made  of  thefe  Rods 
drawn  through  little  Holes,  after  the  Manner 
that  they  make  Wax  Candles  :  They  begin 
with  the  large  ft  Hole,  and  finifh  by  the  little 
one,  ftill  dimini filing  the  She  of  it. 

Of  Iron  Plates,  andof  Black  and  White  Iron. 

The  Iron  Plates  are  made  of  Bars  heated 
and  made  thin  with  Hammering.  T  here 
are  two  forts  of  Plates,  the  great  and  fmall. 
They  make  the  Black  Iron  by  beating  the 
Plate  with  (mailer  Hammers:  But  beftdes 
this,  in  Germany  they  make  a  white  Iron,  of 
which  they  make  feveral  Utenfils.  This  is 
a  foft  Iron  reduc’d  into  thin  Plates,  and  af¬ 
terwards  cover’d  with  Tin,  in  which  Ope¬ 
ration  it  is  faid  they  ufe  Aqua  fo,  ns.  There 
is  white  Iron  made  at  Nevers  ;  but  that  of 
Germany  is  tnoft  efteem’d,  becaufe  it  is  more 
white  and  brighter,  and  will  not  ruft  as  the 
other. 

Of  Steel. 

Steel  is  an  Iron  that  has  been  melted  feve¬ 
ral  Times,  and  quench’d  in  common  Wa¬ 
ter ,  or  in  a  Water  compos’d  of  feveral' 
Bruggs,  as  (hall  be  (hewn  hereafter. 

The  beft  Steel  is  that  which  comes  from 
Germany ,  and  is  call’d  Steel  of  Carma ,  from 
a  Village  in  Germany ,  call’d  Kernent ,  where 
the  belt  Steel  is  made.  Phis  fort  is  call’d 
Steel  of  a  double  Mark ,  and  is  us’d  in  making 
fuch  Inftruments  as  are  extreamly  fine;  as 
Lancets,  Razors,  Graving  Tools,  &c.  The? 
fécond  fort  is  that  they  call  Rofe  Steel ,  be¬ 
caufe  when  ’tis  broken  there  appears  fome 


thing  in  it  like  a  little  Rofe,  of  the  Colon? 
of  the  Eye  of  a  Partridge  ;  and  befides,  the 
Casks  that  they  come  in  are  mark’d  with  a 
Rofe.  This  Steel  is  in  little  Bars  from  one 
Foot  to  two  Foot  long,  and  half  an  Inch 
thick.  There  are  likewife  feveral  fofter  forts 
of  Steel  which  are  but  the  Refufe  of  the  Rofe 
Steel ,  which  fome  call  Steel  of  the  Jingle 
Mark  We  have  likewife  Steel  from  Hunga¬ 
ry,  Italy ,  and  Piedmont.  There  are  likewife 
feveral  forts  made  in  France ,  as  thofe  of  Vi¬ 
enne,  of  Rive  in  Dauphine ,  of  Clamecy  in 
Anver gn ,  of  St.  Difier  in  Champagne  ;  and  it 
is  made  likewife  at  Nevers ,  and  at  La  Charité  \ 
and  this  they  call  Common  Steel, 

But  of  all  the  forts  of  Steel  in  Europe  there 
is  none  that  comes  near  to  that  of  Kernent 
for  Goodnefs,  becaufe  amongft  the  hundred 
and  fifty  Iron  Mines  that,  the  Germans  are 
pofiTefs’d  of,  there  are  no  People  but  thofe  of 
Kernent ,  that  know  the  juft  Quantity  of 
Arfenick,  Tar,  Orpiment,  Sublimate,  Anti¬ 
mony,  white  Coperas,  and  other  Druggs,  of 
which  they  compofe  their  Water  to  dip  it  in  : 
And  this,  in  few  Words,  is  the  Reafon  why1 
no  good  Steel  is  made  but  in  Germany ,  and 
that  manyPerfons  ruin  themfelves  by  endea¬ 
vouring  to  counterfeit  it.  But  as  to  the  tem- 
pering  of  common  Steel,  they  make  ufe  of 
nothing  but  common  Water. 

There  was  formerly  a  Steel  which  came 
from  Damafcus ,  and  was  very  good;  and  if 
we  will  believe  Mr.  Furetiere ,  the  Temper 
of  it  was  made  by  the  Impreffions  of  the* 
Air,  when  a  Horfeman  riding  full  Speed 
held  it  in-  his  Hand  and  brandilh’d  it  in  the* 
Air.  He  alfo  fays,  that  they  temper  it  by 
whetting  it  upon  a  moift  Goat’s-Skim 

Good  Steel  ought  to  be  brittle,  of  a  fine 
Grain,  and  as  white  as  it  can  bemade*  The 
Chymifts  make  feveral  Operations  with  if, 
of  which  hereafter.  As  for  the  Filings  of 
Steel,  they  are  of  fome  fmall  Ufe  in  Phy-*s 
fick,  and  the  beff  and  moll  natural  is*  that  of 
Needles;  its  Proof  is  by  putting  it  upon  a 
lighted  Candle;  that  which  burns  by  halves, 
and  puts  out  the  Candle,  is  mix’d  with  the 
Filings  of  Iron. 

Of  the  Saffron^/  Mars,  or  Crocus  MartiSv 

The  Cr  QCîis  Marti s,  which  is  call’d  aperiM 
five,  is  a  Preparation  of  Iron  or  Sieel5  -which* 
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is  made  after  three  Manners.  Firft ,  by  expofing 
Plates  of  Iron  to  the  Dew*  The  Second  is  by 
fprinkling  the  Filings  of  Iron  with  Rain 
Water,  or  Water  mixt  with  Honey  ;  and 
after  fome  Time  you  (hall  have  thence  a  Ruft 
of  a  brown  Colour.  Thefe  Preparations  of 
Iron  or  Mars  are  very  long,  but  very  good 
for  the  Difeafes  hereafter  mention’d.  But  as 
shefe  two  forts ,  as  I  have  faid  ,  require 
much  Trouble,  and  have  but  a  bad  Colour „ 
they  chufe  rather  a  third  Way,  which  is  to 
take  a  Piece  of  Steel,  and  take  a  white  or  dame 
Heat  of  it  in  a  Smith’s  Forge,  and  thenapply- 
IngtoitaRoll  ofSulphur,  melt  it  down,  and 
ib  melted,  put  it  into  a  Crucible  together 
with  Sulphur,  and  reduce  it  into  Powder 
of  a  beautiful  red  Colour  :  Others  ufe  the 
Filings  of  Iron  inftead  of  Steel. 

The  aperitive  Saffron  of  Mars  is  common¬ 
ly  call’d  Crocus  Martis  aperithus ,  or  aperi¬ 
ent,  and  is  an  excellent  Remedy  for  the 
Dropfy,  and  to  cure  the  Green  Sicknefs. 
The  Dofe  is  from  ten  Grains  to  forty  in  fome 
Opiat,  Conferve  or  Lozenge,  or  as  Mr .Le- 
mery  fays,  with  fome  Purgatives. 

Of  the  aftringent  Saffron  of  Mars. 

The  aftringent  Saffron  of  Mars ,  other  wife 
Crocus  Martis  Aftrwgens,  is  one  of  the  for¬ 
mer  Preparations  of  Mars  wafh’d  feveral 
Times  with  Vinegar,  and  afterwards  put  in¬ 
to  a  Crucible,  and  by  a  forcible  Calcina- 
lion  for  five  or  fix  Hours,  is  reduc’d  to  a 
teddifti  Powder,  but  not  fo  beautiful  as  that 
above. 

The  Ufe  of  this  Crocus  is  to  flop  Blood 
when  voided,  either  above  or  below.  It  is 
taken  in  a  like  Dofe  as  the  former,  in  Medi¬ 
cines  proper  tor  the  Malady.  The  Ancients 
have  given  both  of  thefe  the  Name  of  Crocus 
or  Saffron ,  from  their  reddifh  Colours. 

Of  the  Salt  or  Vitriol  o/Mars* 

There  are  two  forts  of  Salt  of  Mars  or 
Iron,  but  the  beft  is  that  which  is  made  by 
putting  the  Oil  of  Vitriol  and  Spirit  of  Wine 
In  an  Iron  Pan,  and  when  it  has  ftaid  there 
Ihree  Weeks  or  a  Month,  you  will  find  at 
the  Bottom  a  grey  ifh  Salt,  which  you  mu  ft 
dry,  and  then  preferve  it  carefully.  The 
#ther  Salt  of  Mars  is  made  by  putting  the 


Filings  of  Steel  into  diftill’d  Vinegar,  pro¬ 
ceeding  in  the  fame  Manner  as  you  would 
make  Salt  of  Saturn,  as  fhall  be  fhewn  here¬ 
after.  The  firft  Salt  of  Mars  is  an  excellent 
Remedy  againft  Obftrudions.  The  Dofe  is 
from  four  to  twelve  Grains  in  any  Liquor 
proper  for  the  Diftemper.  As  for  the  Choice 
of  it,  the  whiteft  and  drieft  is  the  beft. 

Of  the  Oil  of  Mars. 

They  call  improperly  the  Oil  of  Mars  or 
Iron ,  a  Salt  of  Iron  refolv’d  into  Liquor  in  a 
Cellar.  Some  People  ufe  this  Oil  as  the 
Salt  with  this  Difference,  that  they  do  it  in 
a  larger  Dofe. 

Of  the  Cryftals  of  Mars. 

They  extrad  the  Cryftals  of  Mars  by  put¬ 
ting  the  Filings  of  Steel  in  Water,  and 
putting  upon  it  a  good  Spirit  of  Vitriol,  and 
bv  purring  it  in  a  Cellar;  they  draw  thence 
Cryftals  of  a  greenifh  Colour  ;  which  being 
dried  may  be  made  ufe  of  to  the  fame  Pur- 
pofes  as  the  Salt  or  the  Oil,  but  they  mull 
be  given  in  lefler  Quantities,  becaufe  of 
their  great  Acrimony.  Some  Perfons  pre¬ 
tend,  that  by  a  Retort  they  can  draw  a  Spi¬ 
rit  of  Vitriol  from  thefe  Cryftals  :  But  as  this 
Spirit  mu  ft  be  very  weak,  I  would  not  ad- 
vife  any  Body  to  trouble  themfelves  about 
it. 

Of  the  Tin  dure  of  Syrup  of  Mars  with 

Tartar. 

They  draw  from  the  Ruft  or  Filings  of 
Iron,  by  the  Help  of  Tartar  and  boiling  Wa¬ 
ter,  a  black  ifh  Tin£lure\  which  after  having 
been  evaporated  and  reduc’d  to  the  Con- 
fiftence  of  a  Syrup ,  is  what  they  call  77»- 
éiure,  or  Syrup  of  Mars  ;  others  eau  fe  a  Î  mo  ft 
all  the  Moifture  to  evaporate,  and  fo  make 
that  which  we  call  the  thick  Tinéîure  or  the 
Extrad  of  Mars. 

They  attribute  to  thefe  Tindures  the  Pro¬ 
perty  of  being  very  good  Aperitives  ;  their 
Dofes  are  different,  for  the  thicker  the  Tin¬ 
dures  are  the  lefs  of ’em  muft  be  taken;  fo 
the  ordinary  Dofe  may  be  from  a  Dram  to 
half  an  Ounce. 
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Of  the  Tindure  or  aftringent  Syrup  of  Mars. 

They  like  wife  draw  from  the  Ruft  of 
Iron,  with  the  Lees  of  Wine,  or  the  Juice 
of  Quinces,  or  any  other  aftringent  Juices, 
a  Tindure .  Syrup ,  or  Extrafi,  to  which  they 
attribute  a  binding  Quality.  The  Dofe  is 
likewife  according  to  their  Thicknefs,  but 
the  common  one  is  from  ten  Grains  to  half  a 
Dram  in  fome  aftringent  Liquors. 

Of  Mars  Diaphoretick. 

The  Mars  Diaphoretick  is  made  of  the  Ruft 
of  Iron  mix’d  with  an  equal  Quantity  of 
Sal  Armoniack,  and  by  a  fubliming  Veffel, 
they  draw  thence  Flowers  which  they  dif- 
folve  in  Water,  and  then  precipitate  them  by 
pouring  upon  the  DifTolution  the  Oil  of  Tar¬ 
tar  per  deliquium.  They  dry  this  Powder, 
which  being  dried  is  what  they  call  Mars 
Diaphoretick ,  altho’  the  diaphoretick  Virtue, 
which  it  may  have  got  from  the  Sal  Armo- 
niack  is  not  very  great,  becaufe  it  is  almoft 
all  carried  away  by  the  Water. 

Iron  in  Latin  call’d  Ferrum  or 
Lemery .  Mars ,  becaufe  the  Aftrologers  pre¬ 
tend  that  this  Metal  receives  Influ¬ 
ences  from  the  Planet  of  that  Name,  is  a 
Metal  very  hard,  dry,  and  the  mod  difficult 
to  melt  of  all  others.  It  is  naturally  com¬ 
pos’d  of  a  vitriolick  Salt,  of  Sulphur  and 
Earth,  very  ill  digefled,  and  bound  together, 
which  makes  it  rufl  fo  eafily.  T  here  are  fe- 
veral  Mines  of  it  in  Europe,  and  efpecially  in 
Franc 6)  in  Champagne ,  Lorrain ,  Normandy , 
Burgundy  and  Berry.  They  take  it  up  fome- 
fimes  in  a  Marcafite ,  that  is  of  the  Bignefs  of 
Pig  Nuts,  and  of  the  fame  Colour,  ftreak’d 
with  fhining  Metallicks,  fometimes  in  Sand. 
They  wafh  this  Marcafite  to  get  the  Dirt 
from  it,  then  they  put  it  into  great  Furnaces 
made  on  Purpofe  ;  they  cover  it  with  Char¬ 
coal,  Flints,  and  Potters  Clay,  and  by  means 
of  a  very  violent  Fire,  blown  by  huge  Bel¬ 
lows,  they  put  it  into  a  Fufion;  they  fcum 
thence  a  Matter  that  is  as  it  were  vitrified, 
refembling  Enamel  then  they  let  it  run  into 
Moulds,  for  great  Wedges,  about  ten  Foot 
long,  and  a  Foot  thick.  This  is  call’d  by  the 
French ,  Gueufe,  commonly  Sow  Metal.  The 
Rufl  of  Iron  is  Iron  penetrated,  and  ratified 
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by  the  Moiflure  of  the  Air,  which  the  La¬ 
tins  call  Ferrugo  ;  it  is  aperitive  for  the  Urine, 
and  allringent  for  the  Belly,  proper  for  all 
III  nefs  caus’d  by  Qbftrudions,  and  to  flop 
Loofenefs. 

Iron  made  red-hot  in  the  Fire,  and  feve- 
ral  Times  quenched  in  Water,  renders  the 
Water  aftringent  and  proper  for  Difeafes  of 
the  Belly.  The  Waters  of  a  Smith’s  Forge 
retaining  fome  faline  and  vitriolick  Particles 
of  the  Iron,  are  aftringent  for  the  Belly,  and 
aperitive  for  the  Urine, 

Steel  is  Iron  render’d  more  hard,  more 
compad,  more  fine  and  polifh’d,  by  Calci¬ 
nation  and  dipping  it  in  Water.  To  do  this, 
they  lay  Iron,  and  the  Hoofs  of  Animals,, 
Stratum  fuper  Stratum ,  in  a  Furnace  made  ' 
on  Purpofe,  near  the  Mines  ;  they  put  Fire 
to  it,  and  when  the  Metal  is  foftned  and  a!- 
moft  melted,  they  dip  it  in  cold  Water,  that 
fo  the  Pores  which  were  open’d  by  the  Force 
of  the  Fire  may  immediately  be  fhut  up  ; 
and  they  oftentimes  repeat  the  Calcination? 
and  the  Dipping. 

The  Hoofs  of  Animals  burnt  in  the  Fire 
produce  two  Effeds;  the  firft  is,  That  they 
diffipate  the  moft  volatile,  the  moft  faline, 
and  the  moft  rarified  Particles  of  the  MetaL 
The  fécond  is,  That  a  Portion  of  the  vola¬ 
tile  Salts  which  thefe  Hoofs  do  natural 
ly  contain,  is  introduc’d  into  the  Pores  of 
the  Metal.  Now  this  Salt  being  render’d 
an  Alcali  by  the  Calcination,  it  abforbs  and 
deftroysthe  Points  of  the  vitriolick  Salt,  and 
the  Acid  which  remain’d  in  the  Iron;  fo  that 
the  Motion  of  this  Salt  being  relax’d,  the-- 
Metal  does  no  longer  rarify  itfelf  fo  much, 
which  may  contribute  to  give  a  good  Quali¬ 
ty  to  the  Steel;  but  the  principal  one  that  it 
gains  comes  from  the  Water  it  is  dipt  in, 
which  is  made  on  Purpofe.  They  make 
Steei  in  many  Places  of  France ,  Italy ,  Pié¬ 
mont  and  Hungary  ;  but  the  beft  is  made  io 
Germany ,  at  a  Town  call’d  Kernent.  Steel 
ought  to  be  brittle,  of  a  fine  Grain  ,  and 
white.  They  that  would  be  at  large  inftru- 
ded,  as  to  the  different  forts  of  Steel,  may 
read  what  Mt.Pomet  has  written  in  his  Book 
of  Druggs. 

The  Filings  of  Steel  are  proper  to  remove 
Obftrudions,  for  the  Jaundice,  and  for  the 
Difeafes  of  the  Spleen,  The  Dofe  is  from 
a  Scruple  to  a  Dram, 
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The  Water,  in  which  red-hot  Steel  has  been 
quench’d,  call’d  chalibeate  Warer,  is  an  A- 
ûringent,  and  is  good  againd  a  Loofenefs. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  in  Iron  there  fliould 
be  two  fuch  very  differing  and  oppofite  Qua¬ 
lities,  as  of  Drying  and  Moidning,  Open¬ 
ing  and  Obdrudting,  A  (fringing  and  Re¬ 
laxing.  Thefe  Qualities  are  thought  toreflde 
in  the  mixt  Part  of  the  Body;  the  relaxing 
Quality  in  thefalineand  more  volatile  Part  ; 
the  Adringent  in  the  Earthy,  and  that  which 
■is  more  fixt. 

The  Salt  of  Iron  is  made  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  Manner.  Take  Oil  of  Vitriol,  or  of 
Sulphur  perCampanam,  two  Pounds;  Water, 
two  Gallons;  mix  them  well  in  a  well- 
glax’d  earthen  Jar,  by  dropping  the  Oil  in- 
£o  the  Water,  and  ftirring  it  well  with  a 
wooden  Rod;  put  into  this  Mixture,  of 
Tilings  of  Iron,  two  Pounds  or  more,  (firring 
it  for  half  an  Hour,  then  let  It  fettle;  decant 
off  the  clear  Water,  hirer  and  put  it  into  a 
frying  Pan,  which  over  a  Charcoal  Fire  eva¬ 
porate  to  Drinefs,  and  fo  there  will  remain 
a  pure  white  Salt  at  the  Bottom.  This  Salt 
cures  and  opens  the  word  Obdru&ions  in 
the  Womb  or  Bowels;  it  fometimes  purges, 
and  may  be  given  to  half  a  Scruple  in  a  Glafs 
of  Wine  alone,  or  fweeten’d  with  Syrup  of 
Violets. 

After  the  Filings  of  Iron  are  turn’d  into 
Rud,  and  a  Tinéture  extra&ed  from  thence, 
the  Faces  are  a  Kind  of  Crocus  made  with¬ 
out  Fire,  which  are  drying  and  binding, 
good  againd  Fluxes,  Bloody  Flux,  Gonor¬ 
rhoeas,  Whites  in  Women,  &c.  They  dry 
up  Ulcers  and  Wounds,  (lop  all  Fluxes  of 
Blood,  the  Flux  of  the  Terms  and  Hemor¬ 
rhoids;  they  drengthen  the  Liver,  dry  up 
Water  in  Dropdes  and  running  Ulcers,  in 
the  Legs.  It  is  given  from  a  Scruple  to  half 
a  Dram,  in  a  proper  Vehicle,  every  Night 
going  to  Bed. 

The  Copperas,  or  Vitriol  of  Iron,  is  made 
in  great  Quantities  by  a  cementatory  Calci¬ 
nation,  then  perfe&ed  by  Diffolution,  Eva¬ 
poration  and  Crydallization. 

Not  only  the  Salt  of  Iron,  but  the  Tin¬ 
ctures  are  Paid  to  open  Obdrudions  of  the 
Reins,  cure  Ulcers  in  the  Reins  and  Blad¬ 
der,  help  the  Colick,  Weaknefs  of  Sto¬ 
mach,  or  want  of  Appetite;  it  gives  Eafe  in 
Ehe  Gout,  and  other  Pains  of  the  Joynts, 


both  by  inward  Taking,  and  outward  Ap¬ 
plication. 

The  Rud  of  Vitriol  of  Iron  mixt  with  Vi¬ 
negar  and  applied,  is  good  againd  Tetters, 
Ringworms,  Scabs,  and  running  Sores,  ot 
Breakings  out,  though  of  many  Years  Con¬ 
tinuance,  efpecially  if  a  little  Roch  Alum  b€ 
mixt  with  it,  taking  away  the  St.  Anthony' s 
Fire,  or  any  other  leffer  Heats  and  Inflam¬ 
mations. 

5.  Of  Qiiickfflvet. 

THAT  which  wecall  QuickJUver ,  crude 
and  running  Mercury,  Hydrargyrie,  li¬ 
quid  Silver,  or  the  Water  of  Silver,  the 
Proteus  of  Nature,  the  fugitive  Salt,  or  the 
mineral  Spirit,  is,  according  to  Mr.  Charas ,  a 
metallick,  or  mineral  Liquor,  of  a  volatile 
Nature,  found  in  the  Mines,  and  compos’d, 
as  is  believ’d,  of  a  white  fulphureous  Earth, 
and  of  its  own  proper  internal  Mercury, 
which  the  Philolopers  think  to  be  one  of 
their  Principles,  in  like  Manner,  as  their  Salt 
and  their  Sulphur.  Some  Authors,  and  Mr. 
Charas  amongd  the  red  fay,  that  Mercury  is 
not  placed  in  the  Rank  of  Metals,  but  that 
they  have  given  it  the  Name  of  a  Half  Me¬ 
tal,  becauie  that  being  neither  hard  nor  mal¬ 
leable  as  the  true  Metals  are,  yet  it  eaffly  u- 
nites  itfelf  to  any  other  Metal,  efpecially  to 
Gold,  to  which  it  often  ferves  as  an  Interme¬ 
diate  to  join  it  to  other  Metals.  Its  Colour 
of  Silver,  and  the  Difpodtion  it  has  to  Mo¬ 
tion,  is  the  Reafon  why  they  call  it  Quick- 
fiiver  ;  from  the  fame  Colour,  and  its  Fluidi¬ 
ty,  it  is  nam’d  Hydrargyrum ,  that  is  to  fay, 
watry  Silver,  or  the  Water  of  Silver.  They 
call  it  Mercury  from  the  Analogy  which  it 
bears  to  the  Planet  of  the  fame  Name,  or 
becauie  of  the  Variety  of  the  Shapes  it  can 
fake  fuitable  to  what  the  Heathens  reprefent- 
ed  of  that  Deity.  'Tis-likewife  for  the  fame 
Reafon  and  the  Diverfity  of  Colours  that  may 
be  given  it,  that  ’tis  nam’d  Proteus,  and  from 
itsTluidity  and  Volatility,  it  is  call’d  the  Ta- 
git  he  Salt . 

Quick  diver  is  found  in  the  Mines  after  dif¬ 
ferent  Manners,  fometimes  enclos’d  in  its 
own  Mineral,  and  fometimes  as  fluid  and  of 
as  changeable  a  Figure  as  we  fee  it  ;  and  be- 
caufe  it  is  found  natural  feme  have  given  it 
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the  Name  of  Virgin  Mercury  ;  they  find  it 
fometimes  amongft  Earth  and  Stones,  and 
very  often  embodied  in  a  natural  Cinnabar, 
as  we  fhall  fee  hereafter.  They  who  take 
Quickfilver  from  its  Mine,  or  tofpeakmore 
properly,  from  the  Places  it  lies  in,  makeufe 
of  great  Iron  Retorts  to  feparate  it  from  its 
Mineral  or  the  other  hard  Bodies  with  which 
it  is  joyn’d,  and  by  the  Means  of  Fire  and 
frefh  Water,  into  which  it  falls,  they  ren¬ 
der  it  fluid,  fo  as  we  commonly  have  it.  The 
Oar  of  the  Mercury  is  fo  like  the  Antimony 
of  Poidlou,  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  Rays 
or  Streaks  which  are  fomewhat  whiter,  there 
is  no  Body  that  could  find  the  Difference; 
and  when  it  is  found  running  or  liquid  in  the 
Ground,  the  Slaves  who  take  it  up  have  no¬ 
thing  to  do  but  make  it  run  through  Chamois 
Leather  to  cleanfe  it  from  its  Impurities. 
There  are  but  two  Places  in  Europe  from 
whence  they  take  Quickfilver,  which  are 
Hungary  and  Spain  ;  that  of  Hungary  is  car¬ 
ried  to  Vienna  mAuftria,  and  from  thence  to 
Holland ,  from  whence  we  have  ir.  That  of 
Spain  is  tranfported  to  Peru  to  ferve  topurify 
their  Gold  and  Silver,  as  I  have  obferv’d  be¬ 
fore.  Th cSpaniJ/j  Quickfllver  was  common 
enough  in  France;  but  becaufe  this  Quick¬ 
fllver  being  put  upon  Silver  a  little  heated, 
had  the  Property  of  gilding  the  Superficies, 
and  of  giving  the  Silver  a  very  fine  Vermi¬ 
lion  Colour,  this  rich  Quality,  according 
to  fome  Alchymifts,  which  in  Reality  is  no¬ 
thing,  and  the  Difficulty  there  is  of  having 
it  at  prefent,  becaufe  the  King  of  Spain  has 
exprefly  prohibited  the  Tranfportation  of  it 
into  other  Countries,  has  made  it  fofcarceas 
it  is  at  prefent,  as  well  as  the  natural  Cinna¬ 
bar.  Some  modern  Authors  have  faid,  that 
there  is  Quickfllver  found  in  the  Indies,  Po¬ 
land,  Germany,  and  even  in  France  ;  which 
perhaps  may  be  true.  But  notwithflanding 
all  the  Pains  I  have  taken,  I  could  never  dif- 
cover  the  Truth  of  the  Matter  :  This  is  true 
indeed,  that  a  Mine  of  Cinnabar  was  lately 
found  in  Normandy,  between  St.Lo  and  Cha- 
renton,  near  a  Place  call’d  he  Fojfe  Rouge; 
but  the  great  Charges  of  it  oblig’d  them  to 
flop  it  up  again.  Mr.  Lemery  lays,  that 
Quickfllver  is  ufaally  found  at  the  Top  of 
Mountains  cover’d  with  white  Stones,  which 
are  as  brittle  as  Chalk.  The  Plants  which  • 
grow'  upon  thefe  Mountains  feem  greener  and 
Vol.  II. 
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larger  than  elfe  where,  but  the  Trees  which 
are  near  the  Quickfilver  Mine  rarely  produce 
Fruits  or  Flowers,  and  their  Leaves  come 
out  later  than  in  other  Places. 

One  of  the  Signs  that  difcover  a  Mine  of 
Quickfilver,  is  when  in  the  Month  of  April 
or  May  there  come  thick  Mills  or  Vapours 
out  of  one  particular  Place,  which  cannot 
rife  far  in  the  Air  becaufe  of  their  Weight  : 
It  is  to  fuch  a  Place  that  they  go  to  look  for 
this  Metal,  and  efpecially  if  by  chance  it  is 
fituated  oppofite  to  the  North  Wind,  for 
then  they  think  the  Mine  will  prove  befl. 
They  likewife  find  a  great  deal  of  Water  a- 
bout  thefe  Mines,  which  it  is  neceffary  to 
drawoff  at  the  Foot  of  the  Mountain  before 
you  can  come  to  work  them. 

They  who  would  know  more  concerning 
Gold,  Silver,  and  Mercury,  may  read  Aco- 
fia,  of  the  Indian  Mercury,  who  treats  of  it 
very  largely.  You  fhould  chufe  fuch  Quick¬ 
filver  as  is  white,  running,  clean,  of  a  lively 
and  beautiful  Water,  and  rejedf  that,  which 
being  put  into  any  Copper  VelTels,  fuch  as 
Scales  of  a  Balance,  or  others,  appears  like 
Lead  ;  that  is  to  fay,  when  its  Colour  is  brown 
and  it  leaves  Tails  or  T rains  behind  it,  as  if  it 
were  roapy,  or  flicks  to  the  Hands  when  you 
handle  it,  and  is  form’d  into  little  round 
Balls,  which  is  of  no  fmall  Confequence* 
becaufe  the  greateft  Part  of  the  Quickfilver 
that  is  confum’d,  is  made  ufe  of  by  Look- 
inglafs  Makers,  Goldfmiths,  Burnifhers,  Gil¬ 
ders,  and  others  ;  and  if  by  Mifchance  or 
Roguery,  in  fuch  a  Parcel  of  Quickfilver  as 
'  is  us’d  at  one  Boiling,  there  fhould  be  one 
Pound  of  Lead,  it  would  fpoil  their  Works. 

Befides  thefe  Qualities  before-mention’d, 
which  ought  to  be  in  Quickfilver,  one  may 
prove  it  by  putting  a  little  of  it  in  a  Silver 
Spoon,  and  letting  it  evaporate  over  the  Fire  ; 
and  if  there  remains  a  yellow  Spot,  it  is  a 
Mark  that  it  is  natural  ;  or  if  it  leaves  a 
black  one,  it  is  a  Sign  that  it  is  mixt  with 
Lead  or  Tin.  Quickfilver  is  a  Matter  fo  very 
weighty,  that  Mr.  De  Furetiere  fays,  that  a 
folid  Foot  of  Mercury  weighs  nine  hundred 
forty  feven  Pound,  and  that  a  cubical  Foot 
of  the  Seine  Water  weighs  but-  feventy 
Pounds;  that  is  to  fay,  a  Vefifel  which  will 
hold  thirty  five  Pints  of  the  Water  of  the  Ri¬ 
ver  Seine,  according  to  the  Paris  Meafure, 
will  contain  nine  hundred  forty  feven  Pounds 
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of  Quickfilver.  As  Quickfilver  is  foextream- 
!y  weighty,  To  it  is  no  lefs  drong  ;  fince  a 
fifty  Pound  Weight  of  Iron,  being  pur  upon 
a  Bouillon  of  Quickfilver,  which  as  it  comes 
from //©//««^generally  weighs  a  hundred  and 
threefcore  or  fourfcore  Pounds,  it  fhali  no 
more  fink  in  it  than  if  it  were  an  Ounce,  which 
I  could  never  have  believ’d  unîefs  I  myfelf  had 
feen  it.  As  to  the  Properties  of  Quickfil¬ 
ver,  they  are  fo  great,  that  they  exceed  Ima* 
gination  ;  and  fome  Perfons  pretend,  that 
a  Dram  Weight  of  Quickfilver  has  the  fame 
Eded  as  any  greater  Quantity  whatever  ;  and 
that  if  they  prefcribe  it  in  a  large  Dofe,  as 
they  do  fometimes,  efpecially  in  the  Mi- 
ferere  or  Twilling  of  the  Guts,  it  is  on¬ 
ly  that  it  may  pafs  the  fader,  and  difintangle 
the  Bowels,  It  is  likewife  a  furprizing  thing, 
that  into  whatfoever  Shape  you  me  tamo  r- 
phofe  Mercury,  you  may  make  it  return  to 
Its  firft  State  of  Nature,  and  that  with  a  ve¬ 
ry  fmall  Diminution.  Borrichius ,  a  Danijh 
Chymid  fays,  in  his  Book  of  Chymidry,  that 
having  operated  upon  fome  Mercury  for  a 
Twelvemonth  together,  and  having  reduced 
It  into  feveral  Forms,  it  took  its  own  Shape, 
at  lad,  by  the  Means  of  a  little  Salt  of  Tartar. 
The  great  Confumpdon  of  Quickfilver,  efpe¬ 
cially  in  France,  is  the  Reafon  why  th t  Dutch 
have  rais’d  it  two  Stivers  of  their  Money  in 
the  Pound,  which  is  three  Sous,  or  3  Pence  of 
ours.  And  fince  they  have,  for  a  long  Time, 
engrofs’d  that  Merchandize,  it  is  not  fold 
there  under  fix  and  thirty  Sous  the  Pound. 
I  fhali  not  here  recount  the  feveral  Virtues 
that  are  attributed  to  this  Metal,  becaufe 
feveral  Authors  have  treated  of  them,  nor 
decide  the  Controverfy  ,  whether  it  be 
cold  or  hot  ;  but  I  mull  fay  this,  that  it  is 
fo  cold,  externally,  that  it  is  impoffible  to 
hold  one’s  Hand  in  a  Quantity  of  Quickfil¬ 
ver  for  the  Space  of  a  quarter  of  an  Hour. 
It  is  wrong  to  think  what  fome  modern  Au¬ 
thors  have  written,  that  the  Dutch  turn  Mer¬ 
cury  into  Cinnabar  to  tranfport  it  into  other 
Places,  and  that  for  thefe  three  following 
Reafons  :  Firft ,  Becaufe  Quickfilver  is  eafi- 
Jy  tranfported  in  Sheep- skins,  put  into  Bar¬ 
rels,  and  fill’d  up  with  Straw  or  Shavings. 
The  fécond  is,  that  if  we  were  oblig’d  to  revive 
Cinnabar  into  Mercury,  we  could  not  afford 
it  at  the  Price  we  do:  And  all  the  Mercury 
that  is  reduc’d  in  Holland  into  Cinnabar,  is 


us’d  in  France  and  other  Places  as  Cinnabar, 
at  lead  there  are  only  fome  very  curious  Peo¬ 
ple,  who  refolve  to  have  their  Mercury  pure 
and  near,  who  give  themfelves  the  1  rouble 
to  revive  it.  In  the  third  Place,  when  the 
Dutch  have  a  Mind  to  m  ike  their  Quickfilver 
portable,  they  fix  it  very  eafiiy,  and  put  it 
into  all  forts  of  Veffels,  even  into  Paper, 
and  fend  it  to  them  who  have  the  Secret  to 
make  it  run  again  without  any  Charges, 

Quickfilver ,  call’d  in  Latin ,  Hy- 
drargyus,  Mercurius ,  Argentum  Vi-  L  emery . 
vum,  and  by  the  Chvmilts,  Azock , 
is  a  Metal,  or  halt  Metal  fluid,  running,  of 
the  Colour  of  Silver,  very  weighty,  and  yet 
volatile,  penetrating,  uniting  and  amalga¬ 
mating  itfelf  with  Gold  and  Silver.  It  is 
found  in  feveral  Mines  in  Europe ,  as  in  Hun¬ 
gary ,  and  in  Spain  ;  and  there  is  one  Mine 
difcover’d  about  forty  Years  fince  in  Nor¬ 
mandy. 

As  Mercury  is  a  very  fluid  Body,  fo  it  is 
more  difficult  to  be  found  than  other  Metals, 
for  it  inlinuates  it  felf  into  Earths,  and  into 
the  Clefts  of  Stones,  fo  that  you  often  lofe 
the  Sight  of  it  when  you  think  you  are  juft 
going  to  take  it  up.  People  are  forc’d  to  go 
very  deep  into  the  Ground  to  find  it,  and  the 
Men  cannot  work  very  many  Years  at  it  be¬ 
fore  they  have  the  Palfy;  fo  that  few  are 
employ’d  In  it  but  Criminals  condemn’d  to 
Punifhment. 

The  Quickfilver  is  not  always  taken  out  of 
the  Mine  neat  and  running,  but  it  is  general¬ 
ly  mixt  with  Earth,  or  reduc’d  into  a  natural 
Cinnabar  by  fome  Portion  of  Sulphur  that  it 
had  met  withal.  That  which  has  but  a  lit¬ 
tle  Earth  with  it  may  be  feparated  by  making 
it  pafs  through  Leather  ;  but  when  it  has  a 
great  deal  of  Earth,  or  other  Impurities,  it 
mull  be  put  into  Iron  Retorts  plac’d  upon  a 
Furnace,  to  which  they  fit  a  Recipient  full 
of  Water,  and  blow  the  Fire  under  the  Re¬ 
tort  ’till  it  becomes  fierce,  and  makes  the 
Mercury  didil  into  the  Water.  Iron  Re¬ 
torts  are  the  mod  preferable  upon  this  Qcca- 
fion,  becaufe  the  Quickfilver  endeavouring 
to  get  to  this  Metal,  feparates  itfelf  the  more 
willingly  from  the  Earth,  and  is  the  more 
difpos’d  to  be  rarify’d  and  pufh’d  on  by  the 
Fire. 

One  is  not  always  adored  of  the  Purity  of 
the  Mercury  that  is  fold  by  the  Merchant, 
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for  it  may  be  vitiated  by  fome  Mixture 
which  was  made  in  the  Mine,  and  could  not 
be  ieparated  by  the  Leather,  or  by  the  Ad¬ 
dition  of  Lead,  or  fome  other  Metal  or 
Mineral,  that  the  Sophifticators  may  have 
put  into  it,  ’tis  therefore  neceflary  to  purify  it 
before  you  ufe  it. 

The  Method  of  the  Ancients  to  purify 
their  Mercury,  and  as  they  faid  at  the  fame 
Time  to  corredf  its  cold  Quality,  which 
was  fo  in  the  fourth  Degree,  was  by  mixing 
it  in  a  Stone  Mortar,  with  Salt  and  Sage  in 
Powder,  and  to  beat  this  Mixture  for  an 
Hour  together  with  a  wooden  Pefile,  and 
afterwards  to*  ftrain  it  through  a  Skin  ;  by 
this  Means  they  render’d  it  clear  and  beautiful  : 
But  they  had  only  taken  off  a  fuperficial  Im- 
puritv  which  was  of  no  Confequence,  which 
the  QuicKfilver  by  rolling  about  contra&ed 
in  the  Veflfels  of  Leather  or  Earth  it  was  kept 
or  tranfported  n  :  If  there  were  any  Metal 
or  metallick  Matter  in  the  Quickfilver  it 
would  pafs  with  it  through  the  Pores  of  the 
Skin,  and  that  could  make  no  Separation  of 
it  ;  and  as  for  the  pretended  cold  Quality 
of  the  Mercury,  that  could  not  be  correâed 
by  this  Preparation,  and  the  Metal  continued 
in  the  fame  Condition  as  before. 

The  lure  Means  of  having  Quickfilver  as 
pure  as  it  is  poffible,  is  to  feparate  it  by 
Cinnabar  after  the  following  Manner. 

Mix  together  two  equal  Parts  of  Powder 
of  Cinnabar,  and  Filings  of  Iron,  and  fill  a- 
bout  a  Half,  or  two  Thirds  of  a  Retort 
with  them,  place  it  on  a  reverberating  Fur¬ 
nace,  and  fit  to  it  a  Glafs  Recipient  full  of 
Wafer,  without  luting  the  Joints;  encreafe 
the  Fire  to  the  fourth  Degree,  you  will  find 
the  Quickfilver  diftil  and  fall  to  the  Bottom 
of  the  Recipient;  keep  on  the  Fire  ’till  no 
more  will  rife,  and  you  will  have  got  thirteen 
Ounces  of  running  Mercury  from  one  Pound 
of  Cinnabar;  wafh  it,  and  having  dried  it 
with  linen  Cloths,  drain  it  through  a  Lea¬ 
ther.  We  may  be  fecure  that  this  Mercury 
is  pure,  becaufe  if  any  Portion  of  Metal  or 
Mineral  had  been  mixt  in  the  Mine  with  the 
Quickfilver,  of  which  the  Cinnabar  was 
made,  it  would  have  remain’d  at  the  Bottom 
of  the  Veffel,  and  would  not  have  been 
able  to  rife  with  the  Mercury  and  the 
Sulphur  ;  and  if  after  the  Sublimation  any 
firange  Body  had  been  mingled  with  the 
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Cinnabar,  this  Impurity  of  what  Nature  fo- 
ever  would  be  feparated  by  the  Revivifica¬ 
tion  or  Didillation  that  I  have  been  fpeaking 
of.  The  Recipient  mud  be  fill’d  with  Wa¬ 
ter,  that  the  Mercury  which  afcends  in  a 
Vapour  from  the  Retort,  may,  by  the  Cold- 
nefs  thereof,  be  condens’d  into  a  Liquor  ; 
but  the  joining  of  the  Recipient  with  the 
Retort,  mud  not  be  luted,  becaufe  that  In 
the  Didillation  there  always  arifes  a  great 
Quantity  of  Sulphur  from  the  Cinnabar» 
which  would  mix  itfelf  with  the  Mercury  if 
it  could  not  find  a  Place  to  get  out  at,  and 
would  reduce  it  to  a  fort  of  grey  Fade,  fo 
that  it  would  be  necedary  to  diuil  it  a  fécond 
Time. 

The  Iron,  upon  this  Occafion,  ferves  as 
an  Alkaly  to  feparate  the  Acids  of  the  Sul¬ 
phur,  which  held  the  Mercury  in  the  Cinna¬ 
bar  ;  and  this  Mercury  bejng  difingag’d 
from  its  Bonds,  comes  into  a  Condition  of 
being  rarified  and  pufh’d  on  by  the  Fire» 
Quick  Lime  produces  the  fame  Effed  as  the 
Iron,  but  then  there  mud  be  thrice  the 
Quantity. 

The  Fluidity  of  the  Mercury  proceeds 
from  this,  that  the  infenfible  Particles,  of 
which  it  is  naturally  compos’d,  are  all  iphe- 
rical  or  round;  for  their  Figure  rendring 
them  uncapableof  hooking oneintothe  other» 
they  roll  about  continually.  The  fame  Rea- 
fon  explains  why  this  Metal,  though  it  be 
fo  heavy,  fhould  ealily  be  volatilised  by  the 
Fire;  for  its  round  Parts  being  always  dif- 
united,  and  having  no  Tye  of  one  to  the 
other,  are  all  feverally  light,  and  in  a  pro¬ 
per  Condition  to  be  pulh’d  forward,  and 
elevated  by  the  Fire.  That  which  makes 
the  Solidity  and  Firmnefs  of  Metal,  is  when 
its  infenfible  Particles  having  divers  Figures» 
are  fo  hook’d,  bound,  and  exa&ly  united 
one  to  the  other,  that  the  Fire  has  no  Power 
to  feparate  them,  fo  as  to  let  them  be  ele¬ 
vated. 

Quickfilver  is  a  Remedy  for  the  Miferere 9 
in  which  the  Patient  (wallows  a  Pound  or 
more,  that  by  its  Weight  it  may  in  its  Paf- 
fage,  extend  the  Fibres  of  the  Bowels,  which 
are  twilled  in  this  Diftemper:  It  is  voided 
by  Stool  without  any  Alteration. 

They  ufe  crude  Mercury  to  kill  the 
Worms,  they  boil  it  in  Water,  and  then  give 
the  Panent  the  Decodion  to  drink,  which 
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muft  have  taken  bat  a  very  (mail  Impreffion 
let  it  have  boil’d  never  fo  long  ;  for  the  Me¬ 
tal  is  found  to  be  of  the  fame  Weight,  and 
the  Deco&ion  has  no  other  Colour,  Tafte  or 
Smell,  than  common  boiling  Water;  and 
yet  it  does  not  fail  of  producing  a  good  Ef- 
fe£h  Care  muft  be  taken  that  the  VefTel  in 
which  the  Mercury  is  boil’d  be  of  Earth  or 
Glafs,  and  not  of  Metal,  becaufe  the  Quick - 
filver  would  penetrate  it.  Mercury  kills 
Lice  and  other  Infeds  that  infe&  the  Body  ; 

It  cures  the  Itch,  Tetters,  and  venereal  Di- 
ftempers.  It  refolves  and  dilîlpates  hard 
Tumours  in  the  Glands  and  other  Parts.  It 
removes  Obftru&ions,  applied  outwardly  or 
inwardly.  It  is  us’d  in  the  Compofition  of 
feveral  Unguents  and  Plaifters.  It  is  one  of 
ihe  beft  Remedies  in  Phyfick,  to  diffipateand 
eradicate  the  groffeft,  mold  foul,  malignant 
and  inveterate  Humours.  \ 

One  of  the  mod  furprizing  Effecls  that 
Mercury  produces,  is  to  raife  a  Salivation, 
and  fo  to  carry  off  the  very  Radix  or  Root 
of  the  Diftemper  in  all  venereal  Foulnef- 
fes.  To  explain  this,  it  muff  be  conffdered, 
that  the  venereal  Virus  confifts  in  an  Hu¬ 
mour  that  is  fait  or  acid,  tartarous  and  grofs; 
which  fermenting  by  Degrees  corrupts  the 
Blood  and  other  Humours,  and  caufes  all 
the  ill  Accidents  that  follow  it. 

The  Particles  of  Mercury  which  enter  in¬ 
to  theBody,  either  by  Fridions  of  mercurial 
Oyntments,  or  by  the  Mouth,  being  rarî- 
fied,  are  diftributed  as  a  Fume,  and  apply 
îbemfelves  particularly  to  the  Virus ,  becaufe 
this  acid  Matter  is  more  capable  of  uniting 
with  them  than  any  other  Subffance.  They 
penetrate  the  Venom,  and  are  penetrated  by 
its  acid  Salt,  almoft  in  the  fame  Manner  as  it 
happens  in  the  Mixture  that  is  made  when  one 
would  prepare  the  corrofive  Sublimate.  The 
Heat  and  the  Circulation  of  Humours  foon 
make  this  Mixture  of  Mercury  and  Acid,  ele¬ 
vate  andfublimeitfelftothe  Brain,  as  the  Fire 
elevates  the  corrofive  Sublimate  in  a  Matrafs, 
upon  which  the  Head,  the  Gums,  the  Palate 
and  the  Tongue,  are  ulcerated  ;  the  falivary 
Veflels  are  relax’d  ;  and  there  are  the  fame 
Pains  as  if  the  corrofive  Sublimate  was  put  up¬ 
on  fome  part  that  was  excoriated.  Thefe  Ac¬ 
cidents  are  accompanied  by  a  copious  and  in¬ 
voluntary  Salivation,  which  is  maintain’d  by 
the  Acrimony  of  the  Humours,  that  defcend 
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from  the  Brain,  and  the  Relaxation  of  all  the 
falivary  Veflels.  This  Flux  continues  ’till 
all  the  acrid,  virulent,  and  mercurial  Hu¬ 
mours  are  evacuated. 

Since  there  is  nothing  able  to  fubdue  thefe 
venereal  Diffempers  fo  fpeedily,  fafely,  and 
effectually  as  Mercury,  it  will  be  neceflary 
to  fee  the  feveral  Ways,  by  which  it  may  be 
prepared  as  well  for  external  as  internal 
Ufes. 

An  Oyntment  commonly  call'd  the  Neapolitan 

Oyntment,  is  prepar'd  after  the  following 

Manner  for  external  Ufes. 

Take  of  Quickfilver  cleans’d  and  flrain’d 
through  Leather,  three  Ounces  ;  kill  it  in  a 
marble  or  wooden  Mortar,  with  a  fufficient 
Quantity  of  the  Oil  of  Tuipentine,  adding 
of  Hogs-Lard,  fix  Ounces  ;  beat  the  Mer¬ 
cury  and  the  Lard  well  together,  until  the 
Quickfilver  difappear,  and  make  an  Oynt¬ 
ment  to  raife  a  Salivation  after  the  following 
Manner. 

Firft  bleed  the  Patient  once  or  twice,  or 
oftner,  if  you  fee  Occafion  for  it  ;  then  purge 
him  according  to  the  Strength  and  natural 
Conffitution  of  his  Body,  making  ufe  of  a 
Bath,  half  Bath  and  Broths,  alter’d  with 
proper  and  fuitable  Herbs,  fo  as  to  render 
the  Humours  more  fluid  and  fitting  to  rife 
upon  a  Salivation,  taking  Care  that  the  Sa¬ 
livation  be  rais’d,  carried  on,  and  promoted 
leifurely  and  gradually  ;  for  in  this  Refped 
moff  of  our  old  Surgeons  have  err’d,  and  not 
a  few  of  our  late  Surgeons  do  Bill  err,  in 
railing  a  Salivation  too  haftily,  and  to  fuch  a 
Height,  that  the  Mouth,  Tongue  and  Ton- 
fils  are  frequently  feiz’d  with  a  Gangrene  ; 
wherefore  a  Salivation  ought  to  be  rais’d  by 
degrees,  and  the  Mouth  often  look’d  into, 
fo  as  that  the  Signs  of  an  approaching  Sali¬ 
vation  may  be  duly  and  clearly  difcern’d  : 
Wherefore  placing  the  Patient  before  a  good 
and  clear  Fire,  being  firff  cover’d  with 
Clothes  fuitable  to  his  Diftemper;  begin  the 
Fridion  at  firft  with  half  an  Ounce  of  the 
Neapolitan  Oyntment ,  anointing  him  from  the 
Soles  of  his  Feet  to  the  Calves  of  his  Legs. 
Upon  the  fécond  Night  ufe  about  two  Oun¬ 
ces  more  of  the  fame  Oyntment,  in  anoint¬ 
ing  him  from  the  Calves  of  his  Legs  to  his 
Knees  ;  And  upon  the  third  Day  let  him  reft, 
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efpecially  if  you  perceive  the  Signs  of  an 
approaching  Salivation,  that  is,  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  Heat  and  Drynefs  of  the  Mouth,  a 
Swelling  of  the  Gums  and  Salivai  Glands,  at¬ 
tended  with  a  frequent  Spitting.  Upon  the 
fourth  Day,  having  fearched  the  Mouth  to 
try  whether  the  Orifices  of  the  Excretory 
Vefifels  be  feiz’d  with  an  Inflammation,  or 
fmall  Ulcers,  another  Fridtion  is  to  be  per¬ 
form’d  with  two  or  three  Ounces  of  the 
Oyntment,  anointing  from  the  Knees  to  the 
Middle  of  the  Thighs  ;  and  upon  the  fifth 
Day  the  Patient  is  to  reft  again,  abftaining 
from  the  Ufe  of  the  Oyntment,  efpecially  if 
you  obferve  the  Ulcers  to  enlarge,  and  a 
laudable  Salivation  to  come  on  ;  but  this  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  Nature  of  the  Diftemper, 
and  the  Strength  of  the  Patient  ;  for  fome 
require  butfour  Fri&ions,  others  more;  and 
nothing  is  more  to  be  feared  and  avoided 
than  too  high  a  Salivation:  Wherefore,  if  a 
fourth  Fri&ion  be  required,  it  is  to  be  per¬ 
formed  with  two  or  three  Ounces  of  the 
Oyntment,  anointing  from  the  Middle  of 
the  Thighs  to  the  Loins,  Hips,  and  privy 
Members  ;  and  if  a  Fridlion  Ihould  happen 
to  be  required  a  fifth  Time,  you  are  to  a- 
noint  the  Hips  and  privy  Members  over 
again,  extending  to  the  Arms,  and  all  the 
upper  Parts  of  the  Body,  except  the  Head, 
Neck  and  Bread. 

If  the  Tonfils  fhould  happen  to  be  feiz’d 
with  a  Gangrene,  by  means  of  too  high  a 
Salivation;  then  having  taken  away  fome 
Quantity  of  Blood,  you  muft  inftantly  have 
Recourse  to  Purgation,  than  which  there  is 
nothing  more  effectual  ;  and  it  is  to  be  fre¬ 
quently  repeated,  if  neceflary ,  and  the 
Clothes  wherewith  the  Patient  was  covered, 
during  the  Time  of  Fridlion,  muft  betaken 
off.  Such  a  Salivation  is  approv’d  of,  where¬ 
by  about  two  or  three  Pints  of  a  vifeous  or 
glutinous  Humour  are  difeharg’d  every  Day, 
and  which  is  fully  accompliftfd  in  the  Space 
of  twenty  or  twenty  five  Days,  or  a  Month 
at  fartheft.  After  the  Salivation  is  over  the 
Patient  is  to  be  expos’d  to  the, Air,  and  re- 
frefh’d  and  recruited  by  the  Help  of  a  Bath, 
Broths,  and  Foods  of  a  good  Nourifhmenr; 
or  elfe  he  muft  make  uî'e  of  a  Diet-Drink 
made  of  the  fudorifick  Woods  and  Roots  for 
fome  Time  after. 

Some  raife  a  Salivation  by  Einplaftration, 


making  ufe  of  the  Plaifter  of  Vigo,  other- 
wife  call’d  the  Plaifter  of  Frogs,  with  a  four¬ 
fold  Quantity  of  Mercury.  Others  raife  if 
with  the  Fumes  of  Cinnabar;  and  this  is 
call’d  Fumigation,  which  is  a  very  good 
Way,  efpecially  forfuchas  are  troubled  with 
Warts,  Chaps,  and  Swellings  about  the 
Fundament. 

Salivation  is  alfo  rais’d  by  the  Help  of 
crude  Mercury  taken  in  at  the  Mouth. 

"Fake  of  crude  Mercury  an  Ounce,  well 
cleans’d  and  kill’d  with  Venice  Turpentine; 
of  the  Conferve  of  red  Rofes,  half  an 
Ounce  ;  of  red  Coral  prepar’d ,  half  an 
Ounce  ;  of  which  take  from  half  a  Dram 
to  one  or  two  Drams,  ’till  fuch  Time  as  a 
due  Salivation  rifes. 

T  he  moll  common  Preparations  of  Mer¬ 
cury  for  the  venereal  Diftemper,  are  thefe 
which  follow:  Sweet  Mercury,  or  the 
white  Eagle  ;  the  mercurial  Panacea ,  Tur- 
bith  Mineral,  Mercury  precipitate,  white, 
red,  and  green,  &c.  for  Mercury,  like 
Proteus ,  can  be  chang’d  into  feveral  diffe¬ 
rent  Shapes,  but  by  the  Force  of  Fire  it 
ftill  returns  again  to  its  own  Nature,  which 
the  Chymifts  call  Reviving. 

Sweet  Mercury  is  thus  prepar’d  :  Take 
of  Sublimate  Corrofive  Mercury,  and  of 
crude  Mercury,  of  each  what  Quantity 
you  pleafe  ;  mix  them  well  together,  and 
put  them  in  a  Giafs  Body,  to  the  Height  of 
one  Finger,  or  two;  then  fublime  them  with 
a  flow  Fire  gradually,  and  feparating  the 
Sublimate  from  its  Dreggs,  powder  it  over 
again,  and  fublime  it  three  or  four  Times 
over,  mixing  it  well  ;  and  this  is  call’d 
Sweet  Mercury ,  or  the  tVhite  Eagle. 

The  Panacea  of  Mercury  is  made  by 
fubliming  of  Mercury  ten  or  twelve  Times 
over.  This  Panacea  will  fooner  raife  a  Sali¬ 
vation  than  Sweet  Mercury,  which  is  fome- 
times  apt  to  purge  downwards,  I  hey  are 
both  of  them  prefer  ib’d  from  ten  Grains  to 
half  a  Dra  m. 

Take  of  Sweet  Mercury  twelve  Grains, 
powder  it,  and  make  it  up  into  a  Bolus,  with 
a  fufficient  Quantity  of  the  Conferve  of 
Rofes,  or  the  Mucilage  of  Gum  Tragacanth, 
to  be  given  at  Nine  a  Clock  at  Night,  gi¬ 
ving  the  next  Night  fifteen  Grains,  and  the 
third  Night  twenty,  till  the  Salivation  be 
duly  rais’d.  * 
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The  Panacea  of  Mercury  is  to  be  us’d  af¬ 
ter  the  fame  manner,  by  encreafing  the  Dofe 
of  it  gradually,  according  to  what  Height 
you  have  a  mind  to  raife  the  Salivation, 

A  great  many  ufe  to  prelcribe  fweet  Mer¬ 
cury  one  Day,  and  a  purging  Potion  upon 
the  other  Day,  endeavouring  by  that  means 
to  cure  the  venereal  Diftemper  without  Sa¬ 
livation,  or  elfe  they  mix  fweet  Mercury 
with  Purgatives,  and  give  it  in  Pills,  Bo¬ 
lus’s  or  Opiats. 

Take  of  fweet  Mercury  and  Diagrydium  a 
Dram  ;  of  Lozenges  of  Coloquintida  a  Scru¬ 
ple;  powder  them,  and  with  a  convenient 
Quantity  of  Venice  Turpentine,  make  aMafs 
of  Pills  for  five  Doles. 

White  precipitate  Mercury  is  thus  pre¬ 
pared  :  Take  of  Mercury  well  cleans’d  and 
ilrain’d  four  Ounces  ;  diffolve  it  in  a  large 
Matrafs  ^or  Cucurbit,  with  three  Ounces 
of  Spirit  of  Nitre  ;  adding  to  the  Solution, 
of  fair  Water  two  Pounds;  and  pour  again 
upon  this  laft  Solution,  of  fait  Water  two 
Pounds  ;  and  then  the  Mercury  will,  by  lit¬ 
tle  and  little,  precipitate  or  fall  to  the  Bot¬ 
tom  in  the  Form  of  a  white  Powder,  which 
is  to  be  fweetned  by  often  wafhing,  drying, 
and  burning,  or  kindling  Spirit  of  Wine 
upon  it.  The  Dofe  of  the  Powder  inward¬ 
ly,  is  from  four  Grains  to  half  a  Scruple. 

But  outwardly  it  cures  the  Scab,  and  other 
cutaneous  Diftempers,  being  us’d  after  the 
following  manner  :  Take  of  white  Preci¬ 
pitate  one  Dram;  of  the  Ointment  of  Ro- 
fes  an  Ounce  ;  mix,  and  make  an  Oint¬ 
ment. 

Yellow  Precipitate,  or  Turbith  Mineral, 
is  thus  prepar’d  :  Take  of  crude  Mercury 
four  Ounces  ;  pour  upon  it  of  Spirit  of  Vi¬ 
triol  or  Sulphur  one  Pound  ;  put  this  Solu¬ 
tion  into  a  Retort^with  a  large  Receiver, 
fet  it  upon  a  How  Fire,  and  draw  off  all 
the  Liquor,  until  it  is  dry,  and  fo  a  white 
Mafs  will  be  obtain’d,  which  is  to  be  pow¬ 
der’d  and  dilfolv’d  in  hot  boiling  Water,  and 
then  the  Mercury  will  gradually  precipitate 
in  the  Form  of  a  yellow  Powder,  which  is 
to  be  fweeten’d  by  wafhing,  and  burning  up¬ 
on  it  Spirit  of  Wine.  This  Powder  is  to 
be  given  from  three  Grains  to  four  or  fix.  It 
purges  vehemently,  both  upwards  and  down¬ 
wards,  but  it  fafely  and  fpeedily  cures  the 
French  Pox» 


The  Coralline  Secret,  or  the  Dragon  de¬ 
vouring  it  felf,  call’d  alfo  Lampandra ,  is, 
without  any  other  Addition,  perform’d  in  the 
fpace  of  two  Months,  by  digefling  Quick- 
filver  in  an  earthen  Pot  with  a  long  Neck, 
by  the  help  of  a  Lamp  ;  for  the  Mercury  is 
by  that  means  chang’d  into  a  bright  red 
Powder,  to  be  given  from  four  Grains  to 
fix  or  eighr,  provided  it  be  firft  fweeten’d  by 
burning  Spirit  of  Wine  upon  it,  otherwife  it 
often  provokes  Vomiting. 

6.  Of  the  mineral  or  natural  Cinnabar, 
and likewife  of  the  artificial  Cinnabar. 

HE  mineral  Cinnabar  is  a  red 
Stone,  heavy  and  fhining,  which  Pom  et . 
is  found  in  many  Places  of  the 
World,  but  the  bell  and  mod  efieem’d  comes 
from  Spain.  I  have  taken  a  great  deal  of 
Pains  to  find  the  true  Name  of  the  Place 
where  Cinnabar  is  found,  becaufe  a  worthy 
Perfon  has  affur’d  me,  that  he  himfelf  had 
feen  and  gather’d  it,  and  that  the  bell  quali- 
fy’d  was  that  of  Andahtfia ,  upon  the  Lands 
of  the  Fathers  of  Sr.  Jerom,  and  that  it  was 
there  as  common  as  Free  ft  one  is  with  us. 
But  Mr.  Char  as  has  inform’d  me,  that  the 
gteat  Mines  of  Cinnabar  lay  in  the  Moun¬ 
tains  of  Sierra  Morena ,  that  the  King  of 
Spain  maintain’d  a  great  many  Workmen 
there  at  his  own  Expence  and  Charges,  to 
get  it  thence  and  lend  it  to  Peru.  And  as 
this  Relation  fee-ms  to  me  to  be  moft  proba¬ 
ble,  I  take  it  for  certain,  that  the  large  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Cinnabar  that  we  had  heretofore, 
and  the  fmall  one  we  have  had  lately,  came 
from  the  Mountains  of  Sierra  Morena ;  and 
that  the  Cheapnefs  of  it,  at  that  time,  luf- 
ficiently  Ihews  us  that  it  was  not  difficult  or 
expenfive  to  take  it  out  of  the  Mines,  which 
may  in  fome  meafure  favour  the  Sentiments 
of  that  Perfon  who  told  me  that  it  was 
found  as  commonly  as  Stones,  and  that  it 
coft  nothing  but  the  gathering  them. 

The  natural  Cinnabar  is  to  be  chofen  of 
a  high  Colour,  the  moft  Pnining,  and  with  as 
little  Stone  as  poffible  ;  but  iince  the  true 
Spanijh  Cinnabar  is  become  fo  fcarce  in 
France ,  there  are  fo  many  forts  of  the  other, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  defcribe  them  all,  tho’ 
nothing  is  at  prefent  more  common,  than  to 
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ask  for  the  right  Spamfh  Cinnabar  ;  however, 
they  who  fell  m  ike  no  Scruple  of  giving  one 
for  the  other,  and  fo  put  off  that  of  St.  Lo, 
tho’  very  different,  becaufe  that  of  Spain  is 
of  a  bright  red  Colour,  and  that  of  St.  Lo 
of  a  dull  one,  and  is  lefs  abounding  in  Mer¬ 
cury  ;  and  yet  fnme  Per  Tons  have  maintain’d, 
that  that  of  b/.  Lo  would  yield  fourteen 
Ounces  of  Mercury  out  of  the  Pound,  as 
well  as  that  ot  Spain ,  which  I  cannot  con- 
tradid,  becaufe  1  have  never  tried  it. 

f  he  mineral  Cinnabar  of  Spain ,  though 
much  demanded,  has  no  other  Property,  that 
I  know  of,  but  that  skilful  Alchymifts  pre¬ 
tend  to  make  Vermilion  of  it,  and  even  Gold 
it  feif,  by  fixing  it,  and  giving  it  a  Tincture, 
for  in  refpedf  of  the  Weight  it  comes  very 
near  the  true  Gold.  Mr.  Lemery  fays,  the 
natural  Cinnabar  is  a  Mixture  of  Mercury 
and  Sulphur,  which  are  fublimed  together 
by  a  fubcerraneous  Heat,  which  is  done  by 
Nature  almod  after  the  fame  manner  as  they 
do  the  artificial  Cinnabar. 

Mr,  Furetiere  has  remark’d  in  his  Book, 
that  there  is  a  mineral  Cinnabar ,  which  is  a 
very  red  Stone,  heavy,  and  not  hard,  re- 
fembling  the  H&matitis ,  which  contains 
Qeuckfilver,  which  drops  from  it  of  it  felf, 
without  the  help  of  Fire.  He  fays  it  is 
found  about  Carniola  and  that  it  is  the 
fame  thing  as  the  Minium  of  the  Antients, 
and  is  a  Poifon.  He  fays  alfo  the  Word  Cin¬ 
nabar  comes  from  the  Greek  Word  Kinabra , 
which  lignifies  the  Smell  of  Goats,  which  is 
an  infupportable  Smell  ;  becaufe  when  they 
dig  a  Kind  of  Fojjil  Cinnabar  out  of  the 
Ground,  according  to  Matthiolus ,  it  cads  fo 
rank  and  drange  a  Smell,  that  they  are  forc’d 
to  flop  their  Nofe  and  Mouth,  for  fear  of  be- 
in  fuffocated  by  it.  I  fhould  not  have  fpoke 
of  this  latter  Cinnabar ,  but  that  I  look  upon 
it  to  be  a  Falfity,  and  to  dilfuade  them  who 
would  believe  that  there  is  a  mineral  Cinna¬ 
bar  from  which  the  Mercury  flows  natu¬ 
rally. 

i  he  artificial  Cinnabar  in  the  Stone,  is  a 
Mixture  of  Mercury  and  Sulphur  fublimed 
and  reduced  to  a  Stone,  in  the  manner  we 
fee  it. 

The  ufe  of  Cinnabar  is,  as  I  have  faid,  to 
draw  thence  a  Mercury  ;  for  thofe  who 
would  have  it  clean  and  neat,  as  well  to 
make  the  mercurial  Panacea ,  as  for  other 
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Operations  where  Mercury  revived  from  Cin¬ 
nabar  is  needfary. 

Cinnabar  in  Stone  is  alfo  of  fome  fmall  Ufe 
to  Painters,  after  it  is  ground,  becaufe  it  is 
of  a  more  lively  red  than  that  which  comes 
ready  ground  from  Holland  ;  but  that  which 
is  troublefome  in  it,  is,  that  it  is  very  difficult 
to  dry  it.  It  is  likewife  of  fome  U fe  in  Phy- 
lick,  as  well  to  make  Fumigations,  as  o- 
ther  Remedies,  both  inwardly  and  outward¬ 
ly.  Tho’  Cinnabar  is  leldom  us’d  inwardly 
but  for  Horfes,  to  make  a  Compofition, 
call’d  the  Pills  of  Cinnabar. 

All  theC  innabar ,  both  whole  and  ground, 
comes  from  Holland.  And  it  is  a  furpri'Ling 
thing  to  find,  that  they  who  make  it,  do  it 
in  Cakes  of  three  or  four  hundred  Weight, 
which  they  do  eafily  by  putting  twenty  four 
Pounds  of  the  Materials,  that  is  to  fay,  of 
Sulphur  and  Mercury  together  ;  and  when 
they  are  fublimed,  by  putting  twenty  five 
Pounds  more,  and  continuing  it  after  the 
fame  manner,  till  the  VefTe!  is  full;  and  this 
is  the  Reafon  why  the  Cinnabar  we  fee  is 
difpos’d  in  feveral  Beds. 

As  for  Vermillion,  it  is  Cinnabar  in  Stone, 
ground  with  Urine  or  Aqua  Vitœ,  and  after 
it  is  dried,  tranfported  to  différent  Places. 

There  are  two  forts  of  Vermillion  brought 
from  Holland ,  the  red  and  the  pale,  which 
happens  according  as  they  are  more  or  lefs 
ground  ;  for  the  more  it  is  ground,  it  is  the 
finer,  the  paler,  and  the  more  edeem’d, 
efpecially  by  them  who  ufe  it  in  making 
Sealing-Wax. 

That  Vermilion  is  to  be  made  choice  of 
that  is  well  ground,  dry,  lead  earthy,  the 
mod  pure  and  clean  that  may  be.  It  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  Dutch ,  when  they  grind  their 
Vermillion,  mix  it  with  fome  Lead  Oar,  or 
fome  other  drying  Drugs,  becaufe  Cinnabar 
in  the  Stone,  when  ground,  is  difficult  to 
drv,  whereas  it  is  otherwife  in  that  which 
comes  to  us  ready  ground. 

Vermillion  is  much  us’d  in  France  by  them 
who  make  Sealing  Wax,  Painters,  and  other 
Workmen,  But  care  mud  be  taken  not  to 
u  ft  Cinnabar  ground,  and  mix’d  with  any  fat 
Subdance  to  paint  the  Face;  becaufe,  as  Mr. 
Lemery  has  well  remark’d,  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  Danger  in  it,  and  ill  Accidents  may 
attend  it;  and  therefore  the  Vermillion  of 
Spain ,  or  Spanijh  Wool,  may  be  us’d  indead 
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of  it  with  Safety,  as  being  made  of  nothing 
bat  the  Saffron  of  the  Levant ,  or  Safra- 

92UM. 

They  draw  from  Cinnabar,  or  Vermilion, 
by  the  help  of  Fire,  and  the  Filings  of  Steel, 
or  Quick- Lime  put  into  a  Retort,  a  Quick- 
filver  that  is  very  pure,  and  proper  for  all 
Ufes  where  Quickiilver  is  requifite  ;  but  as 
it  is  very  dear,  becaufe  of  the  Expence,  eve¬ 
ry  Body,  except  they  be  very  curious,  make 
ufe  of  that  of  Holland.  This  Mercury  ought 
to  be  extremely  white  and  lively. 

Cinnabar  is  a  mineral  Matter, 
Lemery .  folid,  hard,  weighty,  bright,  cry- 
ftalline,  of  a  very  red  Colour,  di- 
ftinguifh’d  with  Streaks,  fhining  and  fpark- 
ling  like  Silver,  compos’d  of  a  Sulphur,  and 
Quickfilver,  and  a  little  Earth.  That  which 
is  impure,  and  of  a  yellowifh  Colour,  mix’d 
with  a ftony  Matter,  is  to  be  reje&ed,  as  not 
being  the  true  kind  of  Cinnabar ,  but  rather  a 
kind  of  Auripigmentum ,  or  Orpiment. 

There  are  two  forts,  one  natural,  call’d 
mineral  Cinnabar ,  the  other  artificial,  call’d 
limply  Cinnabar.  The  natural  is  found 
form’d  in  Stones  that  are  red,  fhining,  and 
weighty,  in  the  Quickfilver  Mines  of  Spain, 
Hungary,  Germany,  France,  and  other  Parts  : 
That  of  Spain  is  accounted  the  bed.  That 
which  is  mo  ft  weighty,  clean,  red,  and 
fhining,  is  to  be  prefer’d,  becaufe  the  higher 
its  Colour,  the  more  Quickfilver  it  contains. 
The  natural  Cinnabar  has  been  fublimed  by 
the  fubterraneous  Fires,  almoft  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  artificial  Cinnabar  ;  but  as  in 
its  Sublimation  it  is  mix’d  with  the  Earth  it 
meets  with,  it  is  not  fo  weighty,  pure,  nor 
beautiful  as  the  artificial,  and  contains  lefs 
Mercury. 

The  artificial  Cinnabar  is  made  with  three 
Parts  of  crude  Mercury,  and  one  P’art  of 
Sulphur,  mix’d  and  put  into  fubliming  Vef- 
fels  over  a  gradual  Fire.  It  ought  to  be  made 
choice  of  in  fair  Stones,  very  weighty,  bright, 
with  long,  clear,  and  fine  Points,  of  a 
brownifh  red  Colour.  Each  Pound  of  Cinna¬ 
bar  has  fourteen  Ounces  of  Mercury  to 
two  Ounces  of  Sulphur.  Artificial  Cinnabar 
being  ground  upon  a  Porphyry,  is  reduc’d  to 
the  fineft  Powder,  of  a  moft  beautiful  red 
Colour,  made  ufe  of  by  Painters,  and  thofe 
who  make  Sealing-Wax. 

Thefe  Cinnabars  are  made  ufe  of  in  Epi- 


lepfiesand  Afthma’s  ;  to  take  inwardly  from 
two  Grains  to  half  a  Scruple. 

Take  of  native  Cinnabar  fix  Grains  ;  of 
the  Conferve  of  Lime-tree  Flowers  one 
Ounce  :  Make  a  Bolus  to  be  given  in  the 
Falling-Sicknefs. 

It  is  to  be  obferv’d,  that  native  Cinnabar, 
though  it  hath  been  us’d  and  tried  by  a  great 
many,  wiil  not  raife  a  Salivation  ;  whereas 
the  other  kinds  of  Cinnabar  will  doit  fpeedi- 
ly  and  eafily,  which  truly  ought  to  be  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  large  Quantity  of  Earth,  with 
which  natural  Cinnabar  abounds,  that  reftrains 
it  from  fubliming  or  riling  high  enough  for 
that  Purpofe. 

If  native  Cinnabar  be  required  to  be  made 
ufe  of  in  Diftempers  of  the  Brain,  the  Cin¬ 
nabar  of  Antimony  ought  to  be  employ’d  in- 
ftead  of  it,  rather  than  the  fidlitious  or  arti¬ 
ficial  Cinnabar',  for  this  is  more  properly  us’d 
in  venereal  Diftempers,  and  chiefly  by  way 
of  Fumigation. 

Some  chufe  the  Cinnabar  of  Hungary,  as 
being  the  moft  folid  and  heavy,  of  a  folar 
Nature,  replenifh’d  with  the  beft  Sulphur 
and  Mercury. 

Native  Cinnabar  being  ground  into  an  im¬ 
palpable  Powder,  is  almoft  an  univerfal  Me¬ 
dicine,  and  may  be  given  from  ten  to  thirty 
or  forty  Grains,  or  a  Dram,  in  any  conve¬ 
nient  Vehicle,  for  forty,  fifty,  or  fixty  Days 
together,  taking  it  alway  at  Bed-time.  It 
may  be  taken  two  Days  together,  and  fome- 
times  three,  and  then  the  next  Day  to  purge 
after  it,  and  fo  to  continue  till  thirty,  or 
even  fifty  or  more  Dofes  are  taken. 

It  is  an  excellent  Amivenereal  ;  and  being 
taken  inwardly,  expels  the  Pox  and  all  its 
Foulnefs  out  of  the  whole  Body,  and  all  its 
Juices.  It  fweetens  the  Blood,  takes  away 
all  manner  of  Pains  and  Aches  in  any  Part  ; 
all  manner  of  Swellings,  Ulcers,  and  noc¬ 
turnal  Pains  ;  kills  Worms  in  Young  and 
Old  ;  is  aSpecifick  for  the  Falling-Sicknefs, 
as  faid  before,  and  is  excellent  for  Vertigoes, 
Apoplexies,  Pallies,  Lethargies,  and  allDif- 
eafes  of  the  Head  and  Brain. 

The  artificial  Cinnabar  is  thus  made  : 
Take  common  Sulphur,  in  Powder,  four 
Ounces  ;  melt  it  in  an  earthen  Pan  upon 
Coals  ;  add  to  it  a  Pound  of  Quickfilver  ; 
ftir  them  continually  with  an  Iron  Spatula , 
till  they  are  united  in  a  black  Powder,  and 
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the  Mercury  ceafes  to  appear  ;  being  cold, 
grind  it  in  an  Iron  Mortar  to  a  fubtil  Powder  ; 
put  this  Powder  into  a  Glafs  Retort  well 
luted,  and  diftil  with  a  naked  Fire;  firft 
with  a  gentle  Heat,  then  with  a  Wronger  ; 
then  in  a  few  Hours  the  Mercury  and  Sulphur 
will  fublime  into  the  Neck  of  the  Retort, 
the  whole  appearing  of  a  greyifh  red,  or  a 
dark  red  Colour;  beat  it  into  a  fine  Powder, 
fublime  it  again  and  you  have  a  mod  pure 
red  Vermilion.  It  has  all  the  Virtues  of  the 
former:  But  Phyficians  have  not  given  it  in¬ 
wardly  fo  much  as  the  former,  though  it  be 
full  as  fafe. 

7.  Of  the  Corrofive  Sublimate,  and 
other  Preparations  of  Mercury. 

Pomet.  *~pHE  Corrofive  Sublimate ,  which 
JL  we  have  from  Holland  and  Ve¬ 
nice,  is  made  of  common  Mercury,  orQuick- 
filver  reviv’d  from  Cinnabar,  of  Spirit  of 
Nitre,  of  Vitriol  calcin’d  to  a  Whitenefs, 
and  of  Sea  Salt  decrepitated,  and  by  the 
Means  of  a  fubliming  VelTel,  reduc’d  to  a 
Lump  that  is  white  and  fhining. 

That  Sublimate ,  whether  from  Holland 
or  Venice,  is  to  be  chofen,  which  is  whited 
and  mod  fhining,  but  the  lead  weighty  and 
compad  that  is  podible  ;  but  that  is  to  be 
rejeded  that  comes  from  Smyrna ,  which  is 
weighty,  and  full  of  Sparkles,  becaufe  it  is 
pretended  that  it  is  made  with  Arfenick, 
which  I  can’t  affirm,  becaufe  I  am  not  cer¬ 
tain  of  it;  and  the  bell  Way  to  prove  it  that 
I  know,  is  to  throw  upon  it  a  Drop  of  Oil 
of  Tartar  per  Deliquium ,  or  to  rub  it  with  a 
little  Salt  of  Tartar;  if  it  grows  yellow  it  is 
an  infallible  Mark  that  it  is  made  of  Mercury , 
and  has  the  Qualities  requifite  to  it  ;  on  the 
contrary,  if  it  turns  black,  itistoberejeded. 

Corrofive  Sublimate  is  madeufe  of  by  feve- 
ralPerfons  ;  as  Surgeons,  Goldfmiths,  Far¬ 
riers,  and  others.  It  is  likewife  us’d  in  Phy- 
fick  externally  *  but  as  it  is  one  of  the 
dronged  Poifons  we  have,  it  ought  not  to 
be  us’d  without  the  greated  Precautions  ;  and 
the  Perfons  who  retail  it  ought  not  to  fell  it 
but  to  fuch  as  have  Occafion  for  it  by 
their  Profeffion,  as  the  King’s  Ordinances 
require,  by  which  it  is  exprefly  forbid  to  fell 
any  forts  of  Poifons,  but  to  the  Mader  of 
a  Family  :  And  thefefame  Retailers  are  or- 
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dePd  to  take  a  Note  of  him  that  buys  it,  de« 
daring  what  he  intends  to  do  with  it;  and 
the  Seller  is  to  keep  the  fame  Drugg  under  his 
own  Lock  and  Key,  fo  that  no  Body  but  him- 
felfmay  have  have  the  Sale  of  it.  I  hope  this 
Advice  will  not  be  taken  amifs,  becaufe  it  is 
defign’d  for  thepublick  Safety. 

Of  Sweet  Sublimate,  or  Mercurius  dulcis. 

The  fweet  or  dulcified  Mercury,  or  Sub¬ 
limate,  call’d  likewife  dquila  alba ,  or  the 
white  Eagle,  is  corrofive  Sublimate,  and 
crude  Mercury,  reduc’d  into  a  white  Lump, 
with  little  fhining  Streaks,  by  the  Means  of 
Fire  and  Glafs  Matradfes. 

The  fweet  Sublimate,  or  dulcified  Mercu¬ 
ry,  ought  to  be  white,  fhining,  adorn’d  with 
little  hard  Shoots,  which  being  put  to  the 
Tongue  is  infipid,  and  reduc’d  to  Powder  is 
of  a  white  Colour,  a  little  upon  the  yellow. 
Great  Care  mull  betaken  that  it  has  been  dul¬ 
cified  three  Times  at  leaft;  for  unlefs  it  has 
its  neceffary  Qualities,  that  is,  that  it  be  ve¬ 
ry  infipid  or  without  Tafle,  it  may  produce 
very  ill  Efteds.  They  who  bring  it  from 
Holland ,  fhould  not  fo  much  look  upon  the 
beautiful  Colour  which  the  Dutch  give  it,  as 
take  heed  that  it  has  no  Tafie:  For  to  my 
Knowledge  there  has  come  fame  from  Hol¬ 
land  which  might  have  had  very  ill  EfFeds* 
if  Care  had  not  been  taken  ;  becaufe  it  had 
beenfublimed,  or  dulcified  but  once. 

The  fweet  Sublimate  is  a  very  excellent 
Remedy  to  cure  the  Secret  Dileafe,  and  to 
kill  Worms  in  Children.  The  ordinary  Dofe 
is  from  two  Grains  to  thirty,  taken  in  a  Bo¬ 
lus,  either  of  fome  Conferves,  or  purgative 
Medicines. 

Of  the  Mercurial  Panacea. 

The  Mercurial  Panacea  is  a  fweet  Subli¬ 
mate  made  of  Mercury,  reviv’d  from  Cin¬ 
nabar,  and  dulcified  or  fublimated  eight 
Times.  I  (hall  not  be  long  upon  this  Point* 
becaufe  the  Diredors  of  the  Hofpital  of  the 
Invalids  have  caus’d  along  Trad  concerning 
it  to  be  printed.  I  fhall  only  fay,  that  this 
Medicine  is  very  much  demanded  and  valued* 
as  well  for  its  Novelty,  as  becaufe  they  pre¬ 
tend  it  is  a  general  Medicine  for  the  Cure  of 
the  above-mention’d  Difeafes,  and  they  at¬ 
tribute  fo  many  Qualities  to  it,  that  they 
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have  given  it  the  Name  of  Panacaa ,  which 
is  as  much  as  to  fay,  the  univerfal  Medicine. 
They  commonly  make  up  this  Panacaa  into 
little  Fills,  with  the  Mucilage  of  Gum  Tra- 
gacanth ,  and  when  they  are  dry  they  differ 
little  in  Colour  or  Siie  from  the  Corian¬ 
der  Comfit. 

Of  the  White  Precipitate» 

The  White  Precipitate  is  aQuickfilver  dif- 
folv’d  in  the  Spirit  of  Nitre,  and  precipita¬ 
ted  by  Salt  into  white  Powder.  This  Pow¬ 
der,  after  having  been  well  wafh’d  and  dried, 
Is  what  we  call’d  the  true  White  Precipitate  of 
Mercury,  to  diftinguifh  it  from  other  Sorts 
of  White  Precipitate ,  of  which  one  is  made 
of  corrofive  Sublimate,  diffolv’d  in  a  Water 
made  of  Sal  Armoniack ,  and  reduc’d  into  a 
white  Powder,  by  catling  the  Oil  of  Tar¬ 
tar  per  Deliquium  upon  the  Diffolution,  and 
afterwards  wafhing  and  drying  it  as  that 
above-mentioned.  The  third  is  made  like- 
wife  of  the  corrofive  Sublimate  reduc’d  to 
Powder  and  put  into  warm  Water  ;  and 
when  the  volatile  Spirit  of  Sal  Armoniack  has 
been  cafi  upon  it,  there  will  remain  a  white 
Powder,  which  after  having  been  wafh’d  and 
dried,  has  the  fame  Properties  as  the  two 
others,  which  is  to  raife  a  Salivation,  or 
mix’d  with  Oyntrnentsor  Pomatums  to  cure 
Tetters  and  cutaneous  Difiempers. 

As  thefe  Precipitates,  and  generally  all  Pre¬ 
parations  of  Mercury  are  violent  Remedies, 
in  which  one  may  run  fome  Hazard  ;  fothey 
ought  not  to  be  us’d  but  with  great  Precau¬ 
tions,  and  the  Advice  of  underfianding  Per¬ 
lons.  The  White  Precipitate  of  Mercury 
ihews  îtfelf  to  be  in  a  good  Condition  when 
it  is  white  and  weighty,  and  if  it  exhales, 
being  put  upon  a  burning  Coal  ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  if  it  remains  upon  the  Fire,  or  runs  in¬ 
to  Lead,  it  is  an  infallible  Sign  that  it  is  no¬ 
thing  but  white  Lead  ground,  or  fome  other 
yvhite  Powder,  as  that  of  Roan ,  or  the  like. 

The  Precipitate  made  with  Sublimate, 
fhould  be  extreamly  white,  and  much  lighter 
than  that  which  is  made  of  crude  Mercury  ; 
which  may  feem  flrange,  becaufe  every  thing 
made  of  Mercury  is  generally  weighty, and  this 
is  the  reafon  why  they  that  do  not  know  it  will 
not  take  if,  although  it  is  as  beautiful  and  as 
good  as  that  which  is  made  of  crude  Mercury. 


Of  Red  Precipitate. 

The  Red  Precipitate  is  Mercury  diffolv’d 
in  Spirit  of  Nitre,  and  afterwards  heated  by 
the  Fire  ’till  it  has  got  a  fhining  red  Colour, 
fuch  as  that  which  comes  from  Holland.  As 
for  thofe  Red  Precipitates ,  which  are  made  by 
the  Artiftsin  Parts  and  other  Parts  o î France, 
they  have  as  many  different  Colours  as  there 
are  People  that  make  ’em,  and  there  are  few 
of  them  can  come  up  to  that  of  Holland » 
’Tis  this  which  makes  the  greatefi;  Part  of 
the  Red  Precipitates  which  are  fold  to  be 
fometimes  red,  and  fometimes  of  an  orange 
or  fomeother  Colour,  and  never  fhining,  un- 
lefs  it  were  that  which  comes  from  Holland ; 
however,  I  will  not  fay  but  it  may  be  as  good 
though  rt  be  not  asfaleable.  There  are  like- 
wife  two  other  forts  of  Red  Precipitate ,  one 
of  a  Rofe  Colour,  which  is  made  when,  in- 
ftead  of  putting  the  Diffolution  of  Mercury 
in  the  Spirit  of  Nitre  upon  the  Fire,  they 
pour  upon  it  hot  Urine,  and  there  will  foon 
be  a  Precipitate  of  a  Rofe  Colour,  which  be¬ 
ing  wafh’d  is  good  for  the  Worms  or  the  Itch, 
and  may  ferve  for  the  fame  Ufes  as  the  Red 
Precipitate  made  by  Fire.  The  third  Red 
Precipitate  is  made  of  Sublimate  diffolv’d  in 
warm  Water,  upon  which  they  pour  the  Oil 
oî  Tartar  per  Deliquium.  Mr«  Lemery  fays, 
that  this  Preparation  of  Sublimate  is  the  true 
Red  Precipitate ,  but  that  it  does  not  a  St  fo 
violently  as  that  of  Mercury.  Thefe  two 
laft  Precipitates  are  very  feldom  us’d,  be¬ 
caufe  the  firft  is  mofi:  in  Vogue,  which  ought 
to  be  faithfully  prepar’d  that  it  may  be  good  ; 
and  Care  mufi  be  taken  that  it  be  not  mix’d 
with  Lead  Oar,  which  may  eafily  be  known 
by  rubbing  it  upon  a  Piece  of  Gold,  for  if  it 
makes  it  white,  it  is  a  Sign  that  it  is  good* 
and  that  it  is  made  of  Mercury  ;  but  if  it 
makes  it  black,  it  is  a  Proof  that  it  retains  a 
Tinéture  of  Lead,  and  that  it  is  mix’d  with 
it.  You  may  likewife  put  it  upon  the  Fire* 
and  it  is  a  good  Sign  if  it  exhales  :  How¬ 
ever  I  mufi  fay,  that  that  which  comes  from 
Holland  is  moll  preferable,  as  well  becaufe  it 
is  more  beautiful,  and  confequently  more 
fal cable  ;  as  becaufe  we  can  fell  it  cheaper, 
efpecially  in  Time  of  Peace,  than  any  that 
can  be  made  in  France, 
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Of  the  Coralline  Secret. 

They  call  the  Coralline  Secret  a  red  Pre¬ 
cipitate  of  Mercury,  upon  which  they  have 
burnt  a  good  Spirit  of  Wine,  repeating  it 
fix  Times;  and  this  Coralline  Secret  is  made 
ufe  of  internally,  becaufe  the  Spirit  of  Wine 
has  fweeten’d  ir,  and  taken  away  whatever 
might  be  dangerous  in  it. 

Of  Yellow  Precipitate. 

The  Yellow  P,  ecipitate,  or  Yurbith  Mineral, 
is  Mercury  reviv’d  from  Cinnabar  diffolv’d 
in  the  Oil  of  Vitriol,  and  afterwards  with 
lukewarm  Water  precipitated  to  a  yellow 
,  Powder,  which  being  wafh’d  and  dried  is 
us’d  as  a  ftrong  Purgative  and  Emetick. 

They  like  wife  make  a  Yellow  Precipitate ,  by 
diffolving  powder’d  Sublimate  in  warm  Wa¬ 
ter,  and  pouring  Lime  Water  upon  it,  and 
the  yellow  Powder,  which  will  be  found  at 
the  Bottom,  after  being  wafh’d  and  dry’d, 
may  pafs  for  Yellow  Precipitate ,  or  Yurbith 
Mineral .  Mr.  Lemery  fays,  this  DifTolution 
or  yellow  Water,  is  call’d  Phagedenick  Wa¬ 
ter,  or  Water  for  Ulcers,  becaufe  it  is  pro¬ 
per  to  cleanfe  and  heal  Ulcers.  The  Sur¬ 
geons  make  frequent  Ufe  of  it  in  theHofpi- 
tals;  but  the  common  Phagedenick  Water  is 
Lime-Water,  into  which  they  have  put  a 
little  Sublimate. 

Of  Green  Precipitate. 

The  Green  Precipitate  is  Mercury  and  Cop¬ 
per  dillolv’d  in  Spirit  of  Nitre,  and  after¬ 
wards  with  di!li)l’d  Vinegar  thrown  down 
to  a  Powder  of  a  green  Colour,  which  is 
made  ufe  of  to  purge  upwards  and  down¬ 
wards;  and,  as  Tome  pretend,  it  is  a  Specifick 
to  cure  venereal  Diffempers.  They  who 
prepare  thefe  Precipitates  find  a  yellow  Pow¬ 
der  that  is  very  like  the  Yurbith  Mineral. 

It  is.  obfervable,  that  the  more  Copper 
is  us’d  in  this  Operation  the  more  Acrity  it 
has,  and  greater  will  be  its  Effe6h  This 
Precipitation  is  very  little  made  ufe  of,  and 
was  very  little  known,  before  the  Sieur  Matte 
de  la  Faveur,  the  King’s  Difliller  at  Montpel¬ 
lier,  gave  us  a  Defcription  of  it. 

Of  the  Oil  of  Mercury. 

The  Oil ,  or  to  fpeak  more  properly,  the 
Liquor  of  Mercury,  is  Quick filver  difiolv’d 
in  the  Oil  of  Vitriol,  and  reduc’d  into  a  white 
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Mafs  by  the  Means  of  Fire,  which  being  put 
in  a  Cellar  will  diffolve  and  be  reduc’d  to 
Water.  One  may  make  another  Oil  of  Mer¬ 
cury  that  is  Tweeter,  by  diffolving  Quickfilver 
in  the  Spirit  of  Wine;  and  this  may  be  us’d 
with  the  greater  Safety.  You  may  likewife 
make  it  with  fweet  Sublimate,  and  Sal  Ar- 
moniack  ;  or  in  (lead  of  Sal  Armoniack  you 
may  ufe  Salt  of  Saturn ,  or  in  the  Room  of 
Salt  of  Saturn,  of  Sugar-Candy  ;  and  fo  of 
feveral  other  forts  enumerated  by  feveral 
Authors. 

8.  O/Tin. 

IN,  which  the  Ancients  call’d  White 
Lead,  is  a  white  Metal  which  is  not  fo 
hard  as  Silver,  and  yet  harder  than  Lead, 
Some  have  given  Tin  the  Name  of  Jupiter , 
becaufe  they  pretend  it  draws  Influences  from 
that  falfe  Divinity.  They  pretend  likewife 
that  it  is  form’d  of  two  Matters,  that  is,  Sil¬ 
ver  and  Lead,  becaufe  in  the  Tin  Mines  there 
is  fometimes  form’d  both  Lead  and  Silver, 
and  fometimes  Diamonds,  which  are  fix’d  to 
the  Rock  from  whence  they  take  their  Tin. 
Thefe  are  naturally  polifh’d  ,  fquar’d  and 
pointed,  and  are  of  different  Sizes,  fome  as 
big  as  a  Nut,  but  they  are  not  fo  hard,  nor 
will  they  cut  like  true  Diamonds.  They  fay 
likewife  that  it  is  compos’d  of  Earth  and 
an  impure  Sulphur,  a  metallick  Salt,  and  a 
Mercury  a  little  finer  and  better  digefted 
than  that  of  Lead,  and  that  it  is  an  Enemy 
to  Gold  and  Silver;  and  when  they  are  once 
mixt  it  is  difficult  to  part  them. 

The  greateff  Part  of  the  Tin  which  we 
have  in  France  comes  to  us  from  England  in 
Pigs  of  different  Weight,  and  efpecially  from 
the  County  of  Cornwall.  The  Britannick 
Iffands  abounded  fo  much  with  that  Metal, 
that  the  Ancients  gave  them  the  Name  of 
Yin  Iflands. 

There  are  three  forts  of  Yin  at  Paris  ;  the 
hammer’d  Tin,  the  founding  Tin,  and  the 
common  Tin.  The  hammer’d  Tin,  which 
is  the  mod  beautiful  and  the  beft  fort,  is  the 
Englijh  Tin,  as  it  comes  from  the  Mine,  and 
in  working  they  incorporate  it  with  Tin- 
glafs,  Copper,  and  a  little  Zinck  to  purify  it. 
Sounding  Tin  is  Englijh  Tin  mixt  with  the 
more  common  Tin,  and  is  alfo  made  with 
Tin-glafs  and  Copper,  which  istheCaufe,  as 
Mr.  Lemery  has  very  well  obferv’d,  that  thefe 
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Matters  which  are  compos’d  of  ftiff  and 
brittle  Parts,  being  united  with  the  Tin, 
make  its  Parts  firm,  and  render  the  Metal 
more  hard,  folid,  and  compaâ,  and  fo  it 
becomes  founding  or  ringing  ;  for  it  is  necef- 
fary  that  all  founding  Matter  (hould  be  com¬ 
pos’d  of  ftiff  Parts  fo  difpos’d ,  that  being 
ftruck  upon  they  (hould  be  agitated  and  trem¬ 
ble,  by  hitting  one  againft  the  other,  which 
cannot  be  done  by  Tin  alone,  becaufe  it  is 
foft  and  pliant.  The  common  Tin  is  Eng- 
Up  Tin  and  Lead,  with  Brafs  that  is  incorr 
porated  with  it. 

To  know  the  Degrees  of  Goodnefs  in  Tin, 
they  take  a  white  Chalk  that  is  found  near 
Tonnerre  in  Burgundy ,  and  of  this  Chalk 
they  make  a  fort  of  Mould  into  which  they 
pour  the  Tin  when  melted;  and  by  Means 
of  this  Chalk  the  Artifts  know  what  Stan¬ 
dard  it  is  of,  by  the  little  Lines  or  Furrows 
found  in  it  ;  or  elfe  they  caft  tin  Bullets  in 
Moulds,  and  that  which  is  found  lighted  is 
efteem’d  the  be  ft.  Some  Authors  fay,,  that 
Tin  or  white  Lead  is  found  upon  the  Surface 
of  the  Earth,  amongft  the  Sands,  and  in 
Torrents  dried  up  ;  and  that  it  is  found  in 
Grains,  which  being  waftfd  is  caft  into 
Moulds,  in  the  Shape  we  fee  therm  Befides 
the  different  Ufes  we  make  of  Tin,  the 
Chymifts  perform  feveral  Operations  with  it,, 
as  (hall  be  (hewn  hereafter. 

Befides  the  Englip  Tin,  there  is  fome  that 
Gomes  from  Germany,  but  it  is  not  fo  good,, 
becaufe  it  is  only  the  Refufe  of  that  which 
ferv’d  to  tin  their  white  Iron.  We  haye 
&Ub  fome  brought  from  Lorrain. 

0/Tin  in  Leaves. 

Tin  in  Leaves,  call'd  by  the  French,  pi¬ 
peau,  is  an  hammer’d  Tin,  which  the  Dutch 
have  painted  on  one  Side  by  their  Varnifh, 
making  it  of  what  Colour  they  pleafe  as 
yellow,  red,  black,  sky-colour,  oV.  The 
Tin.  in  Leaves  ought  to  be  uniform,  wellvar- 
nifh’d,  whole,  and  as  evenly  roul’d  as  it  can 
poffibly.  The  Dutch  fend  it  in  Boxes  which 
hold  commonly  a  Grofs,  that  is  twelve  Do- 

Of  Tin  in  Powder-,.. 

They  reduce  Tin  into  Powder  two  Way  S', 
either,  with  beaten  Charcoal,  or  with  Chalk* 


as  (hall  be  afterwards  (hewn  in  the  Chapter 
of  Lead.  They  who  work  upon  Tin,  in  (lead 
of  grinding  it  to  Powder,  burn  it,  that  is, 
calcine  it,  and  reduce  it  to  a  grey  Powder, 
which  is  that  which  we  and  the  Pewterersfell 
under  the  Name  of  Putty  of  Tin,  and  ufe 
it  to  burnifh  their  Hammers  with,  and  others 
to  poli(h  their  Steel  Mirrors.  They  who 
would  make  this  Putty  extreamly  white, 
calcine  it  ’till  it  becomes  of  a  moft  beautiful 
white  Colour.  This  Tin  calcin’d  to  fuch  a 
Whitenefs,  is  what  the  Chymifts  call  the 
Cerufe.  or  Calx  of  Tin,  and  others  the  Spanip 
White,  or  the  Jovial  Bezoar. 

Some  Authors  affirm,  that  Tin  may  be  re¬ 
duced  into  a  Calx  or  Cerufe  by  the  Help  of 
U  rine,  and  that  the  Urine  adls  upon  Tin,  as 
Vinegar  upon  Lead.  Befides  the  Ufes  that 
the  Chymifts  have  for  this  calcin’d  Tin,  it  is 
much  us’d  by  the  Potters,,  who  make  of 
it  their  beautiful  Varniffi,  or  white  Enamel 
that  is  upon  their  earthen  Ware  :  But  it  is* 
obfervabie,  that  this  Cerufe  of  Tin,  before 
it  can  be  us’d  by  the  Potters,  muft  be  ex¬ 
pos’d  to  the  Weather  for  a  Twelvemonth,, 
that  fo  the  Air  may  make  a  fécond  Galcinati* 
on  ;  but  Care  muft  be  taken  that  this  white 
Tin  have  no  Impurities  amongft  it,  becaufe- 
they  would  make  fo  many  Spots  upon  the 
Works*- 

0-f  Salt  of  Tin. 

The  Salt  of  Tin  is  Tin  calcin’d,  upon? 
which  they  have  pour’d  diftill’d  Vinegar; 
and  by  Means  of  Fire,  and  a  cool  Place, 
they  draw  thence  a  white  Salt  in  little  Cry- 
ftals,.  which  they  ufe  for  Tetters  mixt  with’ 
fome  Pomatum ;  It  ought  to  be  dry,  white, 
light,  and  in  little  Shoots. 

Of  Flowers  of  Tin,  or  of  Jupiter. 

They  draw  from  Tin  and  Sal  Armoniack , 
by  the  Help  of  a  fubliming  Veffei,  white 
Flowers  of  Tin.  Inftead  of  Sal  Armoniack , 
others  ufe  Salt- Peter  refin’d.  They  can 
make  of  the  Flowers  of  Tin,  by  Means  of 
the  volatile  Spirit  of\W  Armoniack ,  or  OiT 
of  Tartar  per  Deliquium,  a  Magiftery  o fTn, 
which  being  dulcified,  wafli’d  in  Water,  and 
dried,  is  of  a  very  fine  white  ;  fo  that  being 
mix’d  with  Pomatum ,  it  is  us’d  for  Paint. 
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the  Flowers  of  Tin  are  often  put  to  the  fame 
Ufes  as  the  Magidery. 

Of  the  Diaphoretick  of  Tin, 

The  Diaphoretick  Tin ,  which  Mr,  Lemery 
calls  the  Jovial  Diaphoretick,  or  the  Antihec- 
tick  of  Poterius ,  is  made  of  fin zEngliJh  Tin , 
and  the  Regulus  of  Antimony,  with  Iron 
melted  together  ;  and  afterwards,  with  Salt¬ 
peter  and  divers  Lotions,  they  draw  thence 
a  Powder  which  is  ufed  for  Difeafes  of  the 
Liver,  the  Small-Pox,  and  malignant  Fevers, 
as  the  fame  Author  tells  us. 

Of  natural  Tin-glafs. 

Whatever  Pains  I  have  taken  to  difcover 
if  there  were  any  true  natural  Tin-glafs,  it 
was  impoffible  for  me  to  find  it;  and  all 
thofe  with  whom  I  have  convers’d,  either 
by  Word  of  Mouth,  or  Letter,  they  have 
all  agreed  there  was  no  other  Tin-glafs  than 
that  we  fell,,  which  is  an  artificial  one,  as 
Khali  (hew  presently.  However,  I  (hall  not 
be  politic  that  it  cannot  be  found,  but  that 
it  has  not  come  to  my  Knowledge,  and  there¬ 
fore  I  cannot  contradid  them  who  have  writ¬ 
ten,  that  Tin-glafs  was- a  fulphureous  Marca- 
fite  which  is  found  in  the  Tin-Mines,  or 
that  it  is  a  mineral  Body,-  or  half  Metal, 
compos’d  of  the  fird  Matter  of  Tin,  which 
is  yet  imperfect  ;  and  that  it  is  found  in  the 
Tin-Mines,  and  has  a  Subdance  that  is  very 
hard,  weighty,  brittle,  and  of  a  grofs  Grain, 
fmooth,  white,  and  (hining.  They  fay  like- 
wife,  that  it  is  call’d  Tin-glafs,  becaufe  when  it 
is  beat  to  Powder,  there  appear  in  it  feveral 
little  Subftances  fmooth  as  Glafs.  They  call 
it  alfo  Marcafite ,  by  way  of  Excellence,  be¬ 
caufe  it  fupalfes  all  the  others  in  Whitenefs 
and  Beauty.  They  fay  it  contains  an  arfeni- 
cal  Salt,  which  is  dangerous  to  be  taken  in¬ 
wardly. 

Of  the  ordinary  Tin-glafs* 

The  Tin  glafs ,  which  fome  call  Bifmuth,’ is-a 
Mixture  of  Tin,  Tartar,  and  Saltpeter,  from 
whence,  by  the  means  of  Fire,  and  a  Cru¬ 
cible,  they  draw  a  Tin-glafs  very  white  and 
puce,  and  much  whiter  than  the  Tin-glafs.  that 
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is  brought  from  England.  And  this  Diffe¬ 
rence,  as  I  have  been  told,  proceeds  from 
this,  that  the  Enghjh  mix  a  little  Copper 
with  it,  to- give  it  the  reddi(h  Cad  which  it 
has. 

Tin  glafs  may  not  improperly  be  call’d  the 
Regulus  of  Tin ,  fince  it  is  fo  inEffed.  And 
it  is  a  thing  fo  probable,  nay,  fo  fure,  that” 
the  Tin  glafs  we  fell  is  artificial,  that  the  ve¬ 
ry  Figure  demondrates  it  ;  for  it  is  eafy  to 
fee  that  it  is  a  Metal  melted  and  cad  in  a 
Mortar,  warm’d  and  greas’d,  as  they  do  to 
other  forts  of  Regulus.  And  it  is  fo  true,  that* 
Tin-glafs  is  artificial,  that  Fhave  mad© it  my- 
felf,  and  am  ready  to  (hew  it  to  thofe  who- 
won’t  believe  me. 

Tin-glafs  (hould  be  made  choice  of*  that 
is  in  fine  Scales,  white,  and  eafy  to  break  ; 
and  that  is  to  be  rejeded  which  is  in  little 
Scales,  and  in  a  Word,  comes  near  the  Fi¬ 
gure  of  Regulus  of  Antimony,  as  well  as  thafr 
which  being  broke  in  two,  has  fome  greater 
and  fome  ieffer  Scales-,  and  is  of  a  dark  Co¬ 
lour.. 

The  Ufe  of  Tin-glafs  is-  for  Pewterers,, 
who  at  prefent  make  ufe  of  it  indead  of  Re¬ 
gulus  of  Antimony  ;  or  elfe  for  the  Chymids,. 
who  from  thence  draw  Flowers,  or  a  Magi- 
dery,  or  white  Precipitate. 

To  draw  the  Flowers  of  Tin  glafs  they  cal¬ 
cine  it,  and  with  Sal-Armoniack,  and  a  fub- 
liming  Yedel,  draw  thence  the  Flowers,, 
which  when  diffolv’d  in  Water,  and  precipi¬ 
tated  with  the  Spirit  of  Sal  Armoniack,  or  Oil 
of  Tartar,  may  be  us’d  as  the  Magidery  of 
Bifmuth  that  I  am  going  to  fpeak  of. 

Of  the  Magiflery  of  c  0  mm  on  Bi  fm  U  t  h. 

The  Magidery  of  Bifmuth ,  which  'fome' 
improperly  call  th tSpanifh  or  Pearl  White, 
is  Tin-glafs  dilfolv’d  in  Spirit  of  Nitre,  and 
precipitated  into  a  white  Powder,  with  a  lit- 
tie  common  Salt,  and  afterwards  well  waft’d 
and  dried.  There  are  Peruke  Makers  that 
ufe  this  Magiflery,  tho’  prepoderoufly,  fot 
the  making  red  Hair  look  of  a  light  Colour; 
but  this  T  rick  will  be  eafily  difeover’d,  be¬ 
caufe  the  Colour  will  not  remain  long,  efpe- 
cially  if  the  Peruke  comes  into  the  Rain. 

The  Magidery  of  Bifmuth  is  fometim^s 
us’d  for  the  Face,  by  putting  it  into  Poma¬ 
tums;,  or  diluted  with  Lilly  or  Bean-Flower 
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Water.  It  is  good  for  the  Itch,  becaufe,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr .Lemery,  it  deltroys  the  Acids 
or  Salts  that  nourifii  that  Diftemper.  One 
muft  take  care  not  to  be  over-ftock’d  with 
this  Magijlery,  becaufe  its  Colour  will  from 
white  become  yellowifh  as  it  grows  old, 
and  fo  become  unfit  for  Sale. 

This  Magiftery  fhould  be  bought  of  honeft 
Perfons,  for  there  are  a  great  many  Cheats 
in  it,  and  there  is  no  Body  can  anfwer  for  it 
but  he  that  made  it,  and  therefore  you  inuft 
not  Hand  upon  the  Price. 

Bifmuth  is  a  metal  lick  Matter, 
Lemery .  but  it  is  hard,  brittle,  (billing  with¬ 
in,  difpos’d  into  fmooth  Shoots, 
bright  and  fhining  as  little  Pieces  of  Glafs. 
This  Matter  is  drawn  from  the  grofs  and  im- 
pureTin  that  is  found  in  the  Mines  of  England. 
The  Workmen  mix  this  Tin  with  equal  Parts 
of  Tartar  and  Saltpeter.  This  Mixture  they 
throw  by  degrees  into  Crucibles  made  red 
hot  in  a  large  Fire.  Afterwards,  when  the 
Matter  is  melted,  they  pour  it  into  Iron  Mor¬ 
tars  that  are  greas’d,  and  there  let  it  Hand  to 
cool.  Then  they  feparate  the  Regulus  that  is 
at  the  Bottom  from  the  Scoria,  and  wafh  it 
well.  It  is  the  Tin  glafs  that  one  may  pro¬ 
perly  call  the  Regulus  of  Tin.  Seme  People 
fay,  that  in  the  Tin  of  which  they  make 
Bifmuth,  there  is  always  a  little  Mixture  of 
Arfenick.  We  can  make  Bifmuth  in  France 
with  ordinary  Tin,  Saltpeter  and  Tartar,  as 
Ihavefaid;  but  it  will  be  brighter  than  that 
of  England ,  becaufe  the  Tin  we  ufe  is  purer 
than  that  they  ufe  in  England. 

This  Operation  is  the  fame  as  that  of  Re¬ 
gulus  of  Antimony,  there  is  the  fame  Deto¬ 
nation  and  Purification  of  the  grofs  Sulphur 
contain’d  in  the  Metal,  the  loofer  Parts  of 
the  Sulphur  are  elevated  with  the  volatile 
Parts  of  the  Saltpeter  and  the  Oil  of  Tartar 
by  the  Detonation  ;  afterwards  the  fix’d  Salts 
of  the  Saltpeter  and  the  Tartar,  which  are 
become  Alcalies,  diifolve  the  other  Part  of 
the  Sulphur,  which  renders  the  Tin  hard  and 
brittle,  whereas  before  it  was  pliant  and  mal¬ 
leable  ;  for  this  Sulphur  made  the  Dudtility, 
and  the  exad  Ties  between  all  the  Parts  of 
the  Metal.  It  may  iikewife  happen,  that 
fome  fmall  Portion  of  the  Salts  of  Tartar  and 
Saltpeter  may  penetrate  this  Regulus  of  Tin, 
and  fo  contribute  to  the  making  of  it  brittle. 

Bifmuth  is  brought  to  us  in  round  or  orbi- 
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cular  Lumps,  flat  below,  and  round  above, 
and  of  the  fame  Figure  with  thofe  of  Regu¬ 
lus  of  Antimony,  which  was  call  in  a  Mor¬ 
tar  whilfl  it  was  in  Fcfion. 

Tin- glafs  is  to  be  made  choice  of  in  fine 
large  Pieces,  fhining,  whofe  Shoots  are  large, 
white,  and  fparkling.  ThePewterers  inix  it 
with  their  Tin,  to  render  it  more  beautiful 
and  founding. 

It  is  refolutive  and  drying,  being  beat  to 
Powder,  and  made  up  either  into  an  Oint¬ 
ment,  or  a  Plaifter. 

Tin  is  a  Metal  foft,  malleable,  fulphu- 
reous,  white,  fhining,  a  little  harder  than 
Lead,  very  eafy  tobe  melted.  The  Antients 
call’d  it  Plumbum  Album ,  white  Lead.  It  is 
taken  out  of  the  Mines  of  England ,  and 
other  Places,  and  brought  to  us  in  Pigs.  At 
Baris  we  have  three  forts  of  it. 

The  firft  is  that  Tin  which  is  without 
Mixture  as  it  comes  from  the  Mine,  and  this 
is  the  true  Tin.  The  fécond  is  the  common 
Tin,  which  is  an  Allay  of  the  natural  Tin 
of  Lead  and  Brafs.  The  third  is  the  found¬ 
ing  Tin,  or  Pewter,  which  is  a  Mixture  of 
Tin,  Bifmuth,  and  Copper,  and  a  little 
Zink.  They  fometimes  put  in  fomz Regulus 
of  Antimony,  and  its  fulphureous  vomitive 
Salt  is  not  to  be  fear’d  upon  this  Occafion, 
becaufe  it  is  abforb’d  and  mortified  by  the 
great  Quantity  of  other  Metals  with  which 
it  is  incorporated. 

Natural  Tin  is  not  founding,  becaufe  it 
is  too  foft  and  pliant  ;  for  to  render  any  Mat¬ 
ter  founding,  it  is  requifite  that  it  be  com¬ 
pos’d  of  firm  ftiff  Parts,  which  being  firuck, 
may  tremble  and  hit  one  againft  the  other; 
which  Quality  is  found  in  the  Tin  which  is 
hardned  and  made  folid  by  Bifmuth,  or  by 
Antimony  and  Copper.  1  his  Tin,  when  fine 
and  well  compos’d,  is  very  much  like  Silver. 

Natural  Tin  is  look’d  upon  as  proper  for 
Difeafes  of  the  Liver  and  the  Womb,  but  I 
have  found  but  little  of  this  Virtue  in  my  Ex¬ 
perience  of  it. 

Zinck ,  which  has  been  mentioned  above, 
is  a  fort  of  Marcafite,  or  a  metallick  Matter, 
refembling  Bifmuth,  but  lefs  brittle,  and  in 
fome  mealbre  pliable  to  the  Hammer.  It 
grows  in  the  Mines,  and  principally  in  thofe 
of  Gojjelar  in  Saxony.  1  hat  is  be  ft  which  is 
hard,  difficult  to  break,  white,  with  Shoots 
that  are  large  and  ihining.  It  is  us’d  to 
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cleanfe  and  whiten  the  Tin,  as  they  make 
ufe  of  Lead  to  purify  Gold  and  Silver.  The 
Workmen  mix  in  their  Carting  about  fix 
hundred  Pounds  of  Tin,  with  one  Pound  of 
this  Mineral. 

Zlnck  is  made  ufe  of  in  Solder;  they  like- 
wife  mix  it  with  Copper  to  give  it  the  Co¬ 
lour  of  Gold. 

Zinck  is  refolutive  and  drying,  being  ap- 
ply’d  outwardly. 

p.  Of  Enamels. 

F  omet.  Namels  are  Vitrifications  made  of 
JLv  Tin,  Sand  and  Pot-Afties  of  A- 
it  cant ,  to  which  they  give  diverfe  Colours, 
with  different  Metals,  as  (hall  be  (hewn  here¬ 
after.  j 

The  Enamels  come  from  Venice  and  Hol¬ 
land,  and  are  in  little  flat  Cakes  of  different 
Sizes,  and  different  Marks;  fome  have  the 
Name  of  Jefus,  fome  have  the  Figure  of  a 
Sun,  and  the  like,  from  the  different  Work¬ 
men  that  made  ’em. 

The  fuff  is  the  White  Enamel ,  which  is  the 
Bafis  of  all  the  others,  and  is  made  of  Tin 
calcin’d,  or  Putty,  of  Sand  and  Pot-Afhes, 
which  having  underwent  a  great  Fire  are  re¬ 
duc’d  to  a  Palle,  and  being  cool’d  become 
hard  as  a  Stone.  It  is  this  white  Enamel 
which  they  ufe  at  prefent  for  varnifhing  iheir 
Earthen  Ware,  rather  than  Tin  calcin’d  and 
expos’d  to  the  Air  and  Weather  for  a  Year 
together,  that  Operation  being  too  long. 
White  Enamel  is  Us’d  by  the  Enamel lers, 
Goldfmiths,  and  others:  As  for  the  Choice 
of  it,  there  are  none  but  they  that  ufe  it  that 
can  know  the  Beauty  and  Goodnefs  of  it  ; 
the  Whitenefs  is  more  or  lefs  according  to  the 
Goodnefs  of  the  Tin  it  is  made  of. 

The  fcond  Enamel  is  of  a  Gridelin  approach¬ 
ing  to  a  Slate  Colour,  which  is  white  Ena¬ 
mel  colour’d  with  Azur. 

The  Third  is  of  a  Sky  Colour,  which  is  a 
white  Enamel  colour’d  with  Copper,  and 
Cyprus  Vitriol. 

The  Fourth  is  of  a  Fl efh  Colour,  which  is 
white  Enamel  colour’d  with  Perigueur. 

The  Fifth  is  the  Yellow,  which  is  theWhite 
colour’d  with  Rurt  of  Iron. 

The  Sixth  is  Green,  which  is  White  co¬ 
lour’d  with  Pin  Dart,  or  other  Filings  of  Brafs, 
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The  Seventh  is  the  Blue,  which  the  Ena¬ 
mel  lers  call  the  Faux- lapis,  the  falfe  Stone; 
which  is  the  Sky-colour’d  Enamel,  colour’d 
with  Lapis  Lazuli.  Thefe  Enamels  will  take 
different  Colours,  that  is,  many  Colours  are 
made  of  one,  by  putting  in  more  or  lefs  of 
the  Metals,  or  Druggs,  before-mention’d. 

Enamel  is  call’d  Encauftum , 
from  a  Greek  Word,  fignifying  Lemery , 
Burning,  becaufe  Enamel  is  made 
by  a  great  Fire:  But  the  Encauftmn,  or  Ena¬ 
mel  oi  the  Antients,  was  quite  another  Thing 
from  that  which  we  now  ufe,  and  is  fuppos’d 
to  be  wholly  lort.  It  is  a  Work  almoft  of 
the  fame  Nature  with  making  artificial  Gems, 
and  a  Mixture  of  the  fame  Colours,  with  this 
Difference,  that  in  Gems  the  Mafs  is  tranfpa- 
rent,  according  to  the  Nature  of  the  Gem, 
but  in  this  it  is  opacous  and  folid,  it  being 
Tin,  which  gives  it  fuch  a  Body  and  Solidi¬ 
ty.  The  Ancients  made  their  checquer’d  cr 
mofaick  Work  of  it;  and  Goldfmiths  now 
ufe  it  in  Colouring  and  Enamelling  of  Gold. 

As  for  Enamelling,  thefe  Things  murt  be 
generally  obferv’d  :  That  the  Pots  in  which 
the  Enamel  is  made,  be  glaz’d  with  white 
Glafs,  and  able  to  endure  the  Fire:  That 
the  Mafs  and  Colours  for  the  Enamel  be  well 
mix’d  and  incorporated  :  That  the  Enamel, 
when  well  mixt,  refin’d,  and  of  a  good  Co¬ 
lour,  be  taken  out  of  the  Fire  with  a  Pair  of 
Goldfmith’s  Tongs:  That  Care  be  taken 
that  no  Dirt  or  Aihes  fall  in  or  mix  with 
it. 

The  Way  of  making  Enamel  is  this  :  Pow¬ 
der,  grind,  and  fearce  well  the  Colours, 
and  mix  them  well  fir  ft  with  one  another, 
and  then  with  the  Matter  for  the  Enamel, 
then  fet  them  in  Pots  in  the  Furnace  ;  when 
they  are  all  melted  and  incorporated,  cart 
them  into  Water,  and  when  dry M  fet  them 
into  the  Furnace  again  to  melt,  which  they 
will  foon  do,  and  then  make  Proof;  and  if 
the  Colour  be  too  high  add  more  of  the 
Matter  for  Enamel  ;  if  too  light  add  more 
of  the  Colour  ’till  it  is  exa£I,  then  take  it 
out  of  the  Furnace. 

The  common  Matter  for  all  Enamels  is 
thus  made:  Take  fine  Lead,  thirty  Pounds; 
fine  Tin,  thirty  three  Pounds  ;  calcine  them 
together  in  a  Furnace  and  fearce  them  ;  boil 
this  Calx  a  little  in  fair  Water  in  an  Earthen 
Veffd  ;  take  it  off  the  Fire  and  decant  off 
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the  Water,  which  will  carry  off  with  it  the 
finer  Part  of  the  Cals;  put  frefh  Water  to 
the  Remainder,  and  boil  and  decant  it  as  be¬ 
fore;  repeat  this  as  often  as  the  Water  carries 
off  any  Calx  ;  re*calcine  the  grofs  remain¬ 
ing  Calx,  and  then  draw  off  again  the  more 
fubtile  Parts  as  before  :  Then  evaporate  thefe 
Waters  which  carried  off  the  Calx  at  a  gen¬ 
tile  Fite,  that  the  Calx  may  not  be  wafted, 
which  will  remain  at  the  Bottom  much  finer 
than  ordinary.  Take  of  this  fine  Calx, 
Cryftal  Frit  made  of  Tarfo,  which  is  a 
hard  and  moft  white  Marble,  ground  and 
fearfed  fine,  of  each  fix  Pounds  four  Ounces; 
of  pure  white  Salt  of  Tartar  one  Ounce; 
fearce  and  mix  them  well  :  Put  this  Mixture 
into  a  new  Earthen  Pot,  giving  it  a  Fire  for 
ten  Hours,  then  powder  it  and  keep  it  in  a 
clean  dry  Place  ;  of  this  Mixture  all  Enamels 
whatfoever  are  made./ 

Altho’  thefe  Enamels  are  not  made  ufeof 
in  Medicine,  yet  they  have  their  Virtues 
according  to  the  Qualities  of  the  feveral 
Druggs  they  are  compos’d  of;  but  they  muft 
be  very  well  ground  upon  a  Marble,  if  you 
ivould  have  them  produce  any  Effe&. 

The  White,  the  Blue,  and  the  Yellow 
Enamel,  are  purely  Deficcatives,  but  the 
others  are  Deterfives  and  Deficcatives 

10.  Of  Copper. 

Pomet»/^Opper  is  a  Metal  found  in  feveral 
Parts  of  Europe,  but  principally  in 
Sweden  and  Denmark ,  from  whence  we  have 
almoft  all  that  we  fell.  Copper  is  taken  out  of 
the  Mine  in  Sand,  and  in  a  Stone,  almoft 
like  that  of  Iron  ;  and  after  it  is  waffl’d  and 
purified  from  the  Earth  mixt  with  it,  it  is  caft 
into  Moulds  of  different  Figures  :  To  render 
it  true  red  Copper ,  they  melt  it  a  fécond 
Time,  and  when  it  is  well  refin’d  they  caft 
it  into  Moulds  of  Sand,  where  it  falls  into 
Cakes  or  Plates  that  are  not  fmooth,  as  we 
fee  them»  When  they  would  make  this  Cop¬ 
per  malleable,  they  melt  it  a  third  Time,  and 
afterwards  form  it  into  Cakes  of  three  Inches 
thick,  and  about  fifteen  Inches  Diameter. 
Of  thefe  Cakes  put  whole  or  in  Quarters 
into  the  Fire,  they  make  Plates,  and  of  thefe 
Plates  they  make  Cauldrons  by  the  Means  of 
Hammers  that  work  by  a  Water-Mill,  and 
ihe  Plates  are  foxnfd  into  the  Vefifels  by  one 


that  turns  thefe  Plates,  with  his  Legs  co¬ 
ver’d  with  Sheeps  Skins,  whereby  he  redu¬ 
ces  them  into  what  Shapes  he  pleafes,  with 
very  little  Ufe  of  his  Hands. 

Copper  is  a  Metal  very  hard  and  dry  before 
it  is  melted;  and  when  it  has  been  often 
melted  it  becomes  du£Hle,  and  almoft  as 
malleable  as  Gold  or  Silver.  Some  call  Cop - 
per,  Venus,  becaufe  that  Planet  is  fuppos’d  to 
fhed  its  Influences  upon  this  Metal.  From 
Copper  the  Chymifts  draw  feveral  Things  ve¬ 
ry  proper  for  diverfe  Ufes,  as  lhall  be  (hewn 
hereafter. 

Æs^Jive  Cuprum,  five  Venus,  that 
is,  Copper,  is  a  beautiful  Metal,  Lemery. 
finning,  of  a  reddifh  Colour,  eafie 
to  ruft,  abounding  in  Vitriol.  It  is  found  in 
feveral  Places  of  Europe ,  but  principally  in 
Sweden  and  Denmark ;  it  is  taken  from  the 
Mine  in  Lumps,  which  are  fuperficially 
waffl’d  to  cleanfe  it  from  the  Earth  that  is 
mix’d  with  it,  and  afterwards  melted  with 
vehement  Fires.  ’Tis  to  be  obferv’d,  this 
Metaiisvery  difficult  to  be  melted  :  They  pu¬ 
rify  it  from  its  Scoria  and  caft  it  into  Moulds. 
When  the  fame  Copper  has  been  twice  or 
thrice  melted  it  becomes  more  pure  and  du- 
dile,  and  you  have  a  red  Copper  more  beau¬ 
tiful  than  the  common. 

Copper  is  a  Metal  of  good  Ufe  in  Phyfick, 
and  is  faid  to  {Lengthen  the  generative  Parts 
in  Men  and  Women  ;  but  us’d  Crude  in 
the  Stomach  in  Filings,  or  the  like,  it  is  lit¬ 
tle  better  than  Poifon,  being  hot  to  the  laft 
Degree,  and  of  a  eauftick  Nature,  caufing 
Pain  in  the  Stomach  and  Belly,  Vomiting, 
Fluxes,  Ulcers,  and  Difficulty  of  Breathing, 
and  if  it  be  calcin’d  it  is  yet  worfie.  The  Cure, 
if  any  one  be  hurt  with  it,  is  by  warm  Water 
mix’d  with  Oil,  Oil  alone  and  Butter,  Hogs 
Lard  melted  and  drank  ;  and  if  it  be  got  into 
the  Guts,  by  Clyfters  of  the  like  Kind,  Salt 
and  Oil  of  Tartar  and  other  Alcalies  ;  Juice  of 
Mints,  and  fuch  other  Remedies  as  are  us’d 
againft  Arfenick. 

Thin  Plates  of  Copper  infus’d  all  Night  in 
Lime-Water  only,  or  in  Lime-Water  mix’d 
with  Volatile  Salt,  or  Spirit  of  Sal  Armons* 
ack,  make  an  admirable  Collyrium  for  the 
Eyes  to  waffl  with  againft  Mifts,  Clouds, 
Films,  Pearls,  Suffufions, 

Copper  is  made  or  generated  of  a  purple 
Sulphur,  a  red  Salt,  and  a  Citrine  Mercury. 

ix.  Of 
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1 1.  Of  Yellow  Copper  or  Brais. 

YEllow  Copper  is  old  Copper  melted  and 
made  yellow  by  means  of  the  true  Cala- 
minaris  Stone.  The  greated  Part  of  the  yellow 
Copper  is  made  in  Germany  and  Flanders,  They 
beat  this  Copper  and  reduce  it  to  the  Thin- 
nefs  of  Paper  ;  and  this  is  what  we  call  Tin- 
fel.  They  beat  this  Tinfel  over  again,  and 
make  it  extreamly  thin,  and  afterwards  put  it 
into  little  Books  of  Paper  and  call  it  German 
Gold.  They  grind  this  German  Gold  to  Pow¬ 
der  to  make  Brafs  for  the  Painters,  which  has 
more  or  lefs  Colour,  according  to  the  Lève¬ 
rai  Times  that  it  has  pafs’d  the  Fire.  They 
grind  this  Brafs  over  and  over  again,  ’till  it 
becomes  an  impalpable  Powder,  which  they 
fell  under  the  Name  of  German  Gold  in  Pow¬ 
der.  Others  put  this  Powder  Gold  into 
Mufcle  Shells,  and  call  it  Shell  Gold.  That 
Shell  Gold  is  mod  edeem’d  that  comes  from 
Ausburg  in  Germany ,  and  from  thence  has 
the  Name  of  Augufta.  As  to  the  Choice  of 
the  German  Gold,  either  in  the  Leaf,  the 
Powder,  or  the  Shell,  that  which  is  fined 
and  highed  in  Colour,  is  edeem’d  the  bed. 
The  German  Gold  is  us’d  by  Painters,  efpe- 
cially  fuch  as  paint  in  Miniature.  The  Pain¬ 
ters  Brafs  is  likewife  us’d  by  them  to  make 
their  Figures  of  Plaider  have  a  Brafs  or 
Copper  Colour,  and  for  other  Ufes. 

Befides  the  diderent  Preparations  that  are 
made  of  this  yellow  Copper,  the  Venetians ,  as 
I  am  affur’d,  make  of  it  that  which  the 
French  call  Purpurine,  which  heretofore  was 
made  ufe  of  upon  Coaches.  By  Means  of 
this  yellow  Copper,  and  the  Help  of  Fire, 
they  make  that  fort  of  Vitrification  which 
the  Enamel  ! ers  call  Avanturine  ;  and  they 
pretend  the  Name  was  given  it  becaufe  this 
Operation  was  found  without  being  thought 
of,  and  was  made  by  fome  Dud  of  yellow 
Copper  which  fell  into  a  Furnace  where  Glafs 
was  melting.  Avantunne  is  all  embellifh’d 
with  Streaks  of  Gold.  There  is  an  Avantu- 
rine  that  is  found  naturally  in  feveral  Places 
of  France . 

Aurichalcum,  Yellow  Copper,  or 
L emery.  Leton ,  is  a  Mixture  of  Copper  and 
Calaminaris  Stone  melted  together 
by  a  very  vehement  Fire  in  Furnaces  made 


on  Purpofe.  The  Difcovery  was  made  by 
the  Alchymids,  who  endeavouring  to  turn 
Copper  into  Gold,  found  how  to  give  it  a 
yellow  Colour.  The  greated  Part  comes 
from  Flanders  and  Germany.  The  Calamina - 
ris  Stone  embarradfes  and  extends  the  acrid 
Salts  of  the  Metal  to  that  Degree,  that  Brafs 
does  not  make  the  fame  Impreffion  on  Li¬ 
quors  as  the  red  Copper.  Befides,  as  the  Ca¬ 
lami  nans  Stone  cods  but  little,  fo  the  yellow 
Copper  is  cheaper  than  the  natural. 

That  which  we  call  T  infel  is  yellow  Cop¬ 
per  beat  to  a  Leaf  as  thin  as  Paper,  and  is 
us’d  by  the  Lace-Men. 

German  Gold  is  Tinfel  beat  very  thin,  and 
kept  in  little  Paper  Books  for  the  Ufe  of 
Painters. 

The  Painters  Brafs  is  the  German  Gold 
ground  to  Powder,  which  is  put  into  little 
Shells,  and  call’d  Shell  Gold.  It  is  us’d  to 
colour  Figures  made  in  Plaider,  and  by  them 
who  paint  in  Miniature. 

The  common  Brafs,  which  the  Workmen 
call  Metal,  is  an  Allay  of  Copper  with  Le¬ 
ton,  or  with  Tin.  T  hey  make  divers  forts, 
which  only  differ  according  to  the  Quantity 
of  Tin  that  is  mixt  with  the  Copper  ;  the 
Mixture  is  from  twelve  Pounds  to  five  and 
twenty7 Pounds,  to  the  hundred  Weight  of 
Copper. 

They  ufe  Brafs  for  Clocks,  Mortars,  and 
feveral  other  Works.  The  beff  is  that  which 
gives  the  cleared  Sound  when  you  ftrike  it. 

ii.  Of  Pompholyx. 

HE  Pompholyx ,  call’d  White 
Calamine ,  JV/7,  Fit  hi  l,  JSfihili  Pomet -» 
Album ,  or  Flowers  of  Brafs,  and 
improperly  Afnes  of  Brafs,  is  that  which 
fficks  to  the  Cover  of  the  Crucible,  and  the 
Pincers  of  the  Founders  when  they  melt 
yellow  Copper  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  nothing 
but  yellow  Copper  gives  the  true  Calamine, 
and  not  the  caff  Copper,  nor  the  Metal,  nor 
the  brittle  Brafs,  as  the  greated  Part  of  the 
Authors  have  written. 

Although  this  Pompholyx  be  eafy  to  be 
come  at,  yet  there  are  not  many  Druggs 
more  unknown,  which  proceeds  from  the 
Negligence  or  Ignorance  of  the  Apotheca¬ 
ries,"  becaufe  they  take  Tmty  and  the  Pom- 
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pholyx  to  be  the  fame  Thing,  and  therefore 
they  ufe  the  Tutty  inftead  of  it. 

The  beft  Calamine  comes  from  Holland, 
not  that  it  is  in  Reality  better  in  Subftance 
than  any  other,  but  better  colleded  and  pre- 
ferv’d.  That  Pompholyx  ought  to  be  chofen 
which  is  very  white,  light,  friable,  clean  ;  it 
matters  not  whether  French  or  Dutch  fo  it  be 
very  white. 

They  whocaft  Bells  may  gather  a  little  of 
It  ;  but  becaufe  it  is  not  very  good,  it  is  not 
worth  while  to  look  after  it. 

The  Founder  that  I  have  feen  who  made 
Calamine,  faid,  he  never  fold  any  but  to 
fome  particular  Perfons  who  came  for 
a  Dram  Weight  to  take  in  Fevers,  and  af- 
fur’d  me  that. it  was  a  certain  Remedy,  and 
cured  all  forts  of  Fevers,  which  is  a  Thing 
I  have  never  tried  ;  but  I  fhould  advife  any 
Perfon  not  to  ufe  it  but  with  great  Precau¬ 
tions,  becaufe  it  is  a  very  violent  Remedy. 

The  Pompholyx ,  call’d  in  Latin, 
h  emery.  Nil ,  Nihili  album ,  Cap  niter.  Bul¬ 
la  Cadmica ,  Calamites  is  a  Flower 
©f  Brafs,  white  and  light,  which  is  found 
flicking  to  theCover  of  the  Crucible  in  which 
they  melt  Copper  with  the  Lapis  Calaminaris 
to  make  yellow  Copper  or  Letton.  It  is 
likewife  (licking  upon  the  Founders  Tongs: 
But  either  through  Negligence  in  colleéling 
this  Drugg,  or  becaufe  the  Workmen  let  it 
fall  in  the  Fire  when  they  uncover  the  Cru¬ 
cibles,  we  rarely  find  it  amongft  the  Drug- 
gifts,  and  are  therefore  oblig’d  to  fubftitute 
Tutty  in  the  Room  of  it. 

The  Pompholyx  fhould  be  light,  very  white 
and  crumbling.  It  is  deterfive,  deficcative, 
proper  for  Wounds,  his  not  much  us’d,  but 
externally  for  Ointments.  Some  give  from 
half  a  Scruple  to  two  Scruples  in  Intermit¬ 
ting  Fevers.  It  excites  Vomiting  very  vio¬ 
lently. 

i Of  the  Æs  Uftum. 

Pomet .  *TPHE  Æs  Uftum ,  or  burnt  Cop- 
J.  per,  is  made  of  red  Copper 
cut  into  little  Plates,  and  put  into  a  Cruci¬ 
ble  with  Sulphur,  and  a  little  common  Salt, 
Stratum  fuper  Stratum ,  and  put  into  a  great 
Charcoal  Fire  ;  and  when  the  Sulphur  is 
burnt  away,  and  the  Copper  taken  Out  of  it, 
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is  of  an  Iron  Colour  without,  and  of  a  reddifh 
one  within,  being  fhining  and  very  brittle. 

The  Æs  uftum ,  if  it  be  in  a  good  Condi¬ 
tion,  fhould  be  moderately  thick,  and  of  the 
Colour  before* mentioned  ;  and  being  rub’d 
one  upon  another  fhould  make  a  Red  like  that 
of  Cinnabar,  which  the  Æs  uftum  or  burnt 
Copper  cannot  do,  unlefs  fome  Salt  be  put 
to  it,  which  is  the  Secret  of  the  Hollanders , 
whereby  they  make  it  better  than  they  do  in 
France. 

The  Æs  uftum  is  of  fome  final!  Ufe  in 
Phyfick,  becaufe  it  is  deterfive  ;  but  they 
who  make  ufe  of  it  make  it  red-hot  in  the 
Fire  nine  Times,  and  quench  it  as  often  in 
Linfeed  Oil,  and  reducing  it  to  Powder,  ufe 
it  for  eating  of  dead  Flefh  ;  and  they  call  this 
Powder  of  the  Æs  uftum  fo  prepar’d,  Crocus f 
or  Saffron  of  Copper. 

14»  Of  Verdigrife. 

THE  natural  Verdigrife  is  agreenifh  Mar» 
cafite  like  the  Drofs  of  Iron,  and  is 
found  in  Copper  Mines,  and  is  of  no  Ufe 
that  I  know  of. 

The  Verdet,  or  Verdigrife,  or  Ruft  of  Cop¬ 
per,  is  made  of  Plates  of  red  Copper,  and 
the  Skins  of  Grapes  after  preffmg  foak’d  in 
good  Wine,  and  put  together  in  a  large 
earthen  Pot,  Stratum  fuper  Stratum ,  that  is 
to  fay,  they  put  an  Handful  of  thole  Skins 
at  the  bottom  of  the  Pot,  and  then  a  Layer  of 
Copper  Plates,  and  fo  on  ’till  the  Pot  be  full  ; 
then  they  put  it  in  a  Cellar,  and  after  fome 
Days  Timethey  take  out  thefe  Copper  Plates, 
which  are  cover’d  with  Ruft,  by  the  Latins 
call’d  Ærugo  ;  and  this  Ruft  being  fcrap’d  off, 
the  Plates  are  put  in  again  after  the  fame 
Manner  as  before,  and  this  mu  ft  be  repeated 
’till  the  Copper  is  confum’d,  or  render’d  fo 
thin,  that  it  may  be  mix’d  with  the  Verdi¬ 
grife,  as  it  often  happens.  The  mod  Part  of 
the  Authors  who  have  treated  of  Verdigrife , 
tel!  us,  that  it  is  made  with  Vinegar,  which  is 
not  true,  for  the  beft  Wine  is  not  too  good 
for  it  ;  and  this  is  fo  true,  that  there  is  fcarce 
any  but  Languedoc  Wine  that  will  make 
good  Verdigrife .  It  is  in  and  about  Montpel¬ 
lier  that  the  greateft  Part  of  the  Verdigrife 
us’d  in  France  and  other  Countries  is  made, 
and  it  is  a  Commodity  very  difficult  to  make, 
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and  to  hit  right,  altho*  it  Teems  as  if  nothing 
were  more  eafy;  for  if  never  To  little  hap* 
pens  to  be  amifs  it  grows  greafy  and  black, 
and  good  for  nothing,  and  will  never  come 
to  a  true  Confiftency.  Had  not  the  Receipt 
been  ftolen  from  me,  I  would  have  told  you 
how  they  do  it  at  Montpellier,  which  I  hope 
to  recover  and  prefent  the  Reader  with  in 
the  fécond  Edition. 

There  are  Tome  Authors  who  fay,  that 
one  may  make  Verdigrife  by  putting  Plates 
of  Copper  in  a  Crucible,  with  Salt,  Sul¬ 
phur,  and  Tartar,  which  being  calcin’d  and 
cool’d,  the  Plates  are  converted  into  a  very 
goo  à  Verdigrife',  but  thefe  Operations,  fup- 
pofing  them  to  be  true,  are  at  prefent  of  no 
Ufe,  becaufe  all  the  Verdigrife  we  fell  is 
made  in  the  fore-mentioned  Manner. 

We  have  two  Sorts  of  Verdigrife  from 
Montpellier ,  the  one  in  Powder,  the  other  in 
Cake:  If  it  is  good  it  mud  be  dry,  of  a 
beautiful  deep  green,  and  with  the  feweft 
white  Spots  that  is  poffible.  Verdigrife  is  a 
Merchandife  that  lofes  mod  of  any  Grocery 
Ware;  and  this  makes  them  who  deal  in  it 
mix  it  with  feveral  Druggs,  that  there  is  no 
Neceffity  of  naming,  and  render  it  fo  moift 
chat  the  Merchant  lofes  much  by  theWafte  of 
it,  befides  the  Skin  which  covers  it,  for 
which  they  pay  as  much  as  if  it  were  Verdi¬ 
grife  :  Therefore  they  who  ufe  it  ffiouldcon- 
iider  its  Goodnefs,  and  not  (land  upon  the 
Price  ;  for  I  can  affirm,  that  there  is  no 
Cake  of  Verdigrife ,  fuch  as  they  fend  from 
Montpellier ,  that  weighs  twenty  five  Pounds, 
but  after  it  is  dry  has  loft  a  third  Part;  fo 
that  the  Verdigrife  that  coft  twenty  Pence 
when  foft,  will  be  worth  near  eight  and 
twenty  Pence  when  hardned. 

Verdigrife  is  a  Drugg  the  mod  demanded 
of  any  we  have,  and  the  Quantity  of  it  that 
is  us’d  it  almoft  incredible,  not  only  in  Phy- 
fick,  but  by  Dyers,  Skinners,  Hatters,  Far¬ 
riers  and  Painters;  but  that  is  remarkable, 
that  Verdigrife  alone,  ground  with  Oil,  can¬ 
not  be  ufed  ;  fo  that  it  is  abfolutely  neceffary 
for  Painting,  to  add  white  Lead  to  it,  for 
otherwife  inftead  of  being  green  it  would  be 
black.  As  for  the  Properties  of  Verdigrife , 
one  of  them  is  eating  of  dead  Flefti.  The 
Apothecaries  ufe  it  in  fome  Oyntments  and 
Plaifters,  as  the  Ægyptiac ,  the  Apoftolorum , 
tiie  Divine  Piailler,  and  others.  They  who 
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colour  Paper  green,  make  ufe  of  Verdigrife 
and  white  Tartar  to  give  it  that  Colour. 

The  Apothecaries  and  others,  who  have 
Occafion  for  Verdigrife  in  the  afore- mention¬ 
ed  Compofitions,  and  others,  inftead  of  the 
Powder,  may  diffolve  it  in  Vinegar,  and 
(train  through  a  fine  Sieve,  and  fo  avoid,  in 
reducing  it  to  Powder,  the  EfFe&s  of  the 
ill  Quality  of  the  flying  Dull  of  Verdigrife . 

Verdigrife ,  in  Latin,  Ærugo ,  or 
Viride  Æris ,  is  a  Ruft  of  Copper  Lemery . 
penetrated  and  rarified  by  the  Acid 
tartarous  Salt  of  Wine.  To  make  it,  they 
ftratify  Plates  of  Copper  with  the  Grape  Skins 
when  the  Muft  is  taken  from  them,  and  leave 
them  in  that  Maceration  ’till  they  are  in  parr 
converted  into  a  bluiffi  green  Duft,  which 
they  feparate  with  Knives,  and  continue  the 
Operation  as  before,  ’till  the  whole  be  turn’d 
into  Verdigrife.  This  is  commonly  the  Work 
of  the  Women  in  Languedoc,  Provence ,  and 
Italy ,  where  the  Refufe  of  the  Grapes  have 
the  greater  Force  to  penetrate  the  Copper* 
and  work  upon  it  with  its  Salt. 

It  deterges  powerfully,  it  confumes  proud 
Fleffi,  it  attenuates  and  refolves,  and  is  us’d 
only  in  external  Medicines;  it  is  ffiarp  and 
digefting,  and  cicatrizes  Ulcers,  being  mixt 
with  Oil  and  Wax,  and  applied.  It  likewife 
cleanfes  them  from  their  Filth  and  Putrefa- 
dion,  although  they  were  themoft  ftubborn^ 
and  had  refifted  all  other  Remedies. 

It  is  of  good  Ufe  in  the  Gout,  being  dif- 
folv’d  in  fair  Water,  and  ufed  warm  to  the 
Part. 

It  cures  Difeafes  of  the  Eyes,  and  effedu- 
ally  takes  off  Pearls  and  Films.  But  before 
you  ufe  it  for  the  Eyes,  or  for  Wounds  or 
Ulcers,  you  muft  purify  it  after  this  Man- 
ner  :  Powder  it,  and  put  upon  it  Spirit  of 
Vinegar  fix  or  feven  Times  its  Weight,  di- 
geft  ’till  the  Vinegar  is  tinged  very  green,, 
which  decant,  and  caft  away  the  Faeces,  then 
evaporate  theVinegar  in  a  Brafs  VelTel,  and  fo 
you  will  have  a  glorious  Verdigrife  at  Bot¬ 
tom,  of  which  one  Ounce  is  worth  ten  Oun¬ 
ces  of  the  former. 

Take  of  this  fine  Verdigrife ,  a  Dram  ; 
Spirit  of  Sal  Armoniack ,  half  an  Ounce  ;  Al¬ 
cool  of  Wine  camphorated,  two  Ounces  ; 
mix  them  for  a  Collyrium  to  waffi  the  Eyes. 
Take  the  White  of  an  Egg  beaten  well  with 
Spring  Water,  four  Ounces,  and  add  to  it 

Q  z  Sac cb arum 
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Sac  ch  arum  Saturn ten  Grains;  white  Vi* 
trio! ,  fix  Grains;  and  fo  many  Drops  of  the 
C oily r turn  as  may  make  it  of  an  Azure  Co» 
lour,  with  this  wafli  the  Eyes  two,  three,  or 
four  Times  a- Day. 

This  fine  prepar’d  Ferdigrife  being  made 
into  an  Ointment  with  Honey,  Juices  of 
Wound  Herbs,  Vinegar,  and  abfterfiveSul* 
phur  of  Vitriol,  is  applicable  to  weeping 
Wounds,  Ulcers  in  the  Joynts,  &c„ 

if.  Of  Verdigrife  Cry  ft  allied . 

Pomet,  *“jpH  E  cryftalliz’d  Ferdigrife ,  or 
X  Cryftals  of  Ferdigrife;  orasitis 
call’d  by  Merchants  and  Painters,  calcin’d  or 
diftill’d  Verdigrife,  is  Verdigrife  difTolv’d  in 
diftill’d  Vinegar,  and  afterwards  filtred,  eva- 
porated,  and  cryftalliz’d  in  a  Cellar.  Thefe 
Cryftals  are  of  fome  fmall  Ufe  in  Phyfick  to 
con  fume  dead  Flefh.  They  are  likewifeus’d 
by  Painters  to  make  a  green  Colour,  efpe- 
cially  in  Miniature, 

All  the  Cryftals  of  Verdigrife  that  we  fell 
In  Paris  come  from  Holland  or  Lions ,  and 
are  not  unlike  Sugar  Candy,  except  in  Co* 
lour,  efpecially  to  that  which  Is  on  Sticks, 
and  if  good  thefe  Cryftals  mull  be  beauti¬ 
ful,  clean,  and  transparent,  very  dry,  and 
as  free  from  Sticks  as  poffible.  Here  it  may 
be  obferv’d,  that  the  Verdet  which  the  Apo¬ 
thecaries  make  is  reduc’d  to  Cryftals  by  the 
Means  of  a  Cellar,  whereas  that  which 
comes  to  us  is  made  after  the  Manner  of 
Sugar  Candy,  as  I  have  been  inform’d. 

1  cannot  tell  what  has  induc’d  the  Mer¬ 
chants  to  call  thefe  Cryftals  diftill’d  or  cal¬ 
cin’d  Verdigrife,  feeing  it  is  neither  diftill’d 
nor  calcin’d,  but  made  after  the  fore- men¬ 
tion’d  Manner. 

They  likewife  make  Cryftals  of  Verdi¬ 
grife  by  diffolving  Copper  granulated  in  the 
Spirit  of  Nitre,  and  afterwards  evaporating 
£0  a  Scum  or  Pellicle,  and  letting  it  in  a  Cel¬ 
lar  to  cryftaliize. 

If  you  would  reduce  thefe  Cryftals  to  a 
Liquor  after  having  dried  them,  you  muft 
carry  them  back  to  the  Cellar  torefolvethem 
into  Water;  and  this  Liquor  is  call’d  by  the 
Apothecaries  or  Chymifts,  the  Liquor  of 
Copper  or  Fenm ,  and  the  Cryftals  the  Vi- 
iricl  of  Venus  or  Copper. 
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16 .  Of  the  Mountain  or  Sea  Verdigrife. 

HE  Mountain  or  Hungarian 
Ferdigrife  is  a  fort  of  green ilh  Pomet, 
Powder  in  Grains,  like  Sand,  which 
is  found  in  the  Mountains  of  Kernaufen  in 
Hungary ,  and  comes  from  Preshourg  to  Po¬ 
land.  It  is  found  likewife  in  the  Mountains 
of  Moravia  ;  and  fome  will  have  it,  that 
what  the  Ancients  call  Flowers  ofBrafs  was 
made  by  throwing  Water,  or  rather  Wine, 
upon  Rofe  Copper,  whîîftred,  that  is  to  fay, 
as  it  comes  out  of  the  Furnace  ;  and  that 
this  Flower,  or  Mountain  Ferdigrife ,  is  ga¬ 
ther’d  and  found  (licking  to  other  Plates  of 
cold  Copper,  which  they  place  over  them,  in 
fmall  Grains  like  Sand,  and  that  this  is  made 
by  Vapours  which  arife  when  they  throw 
Water  or  Wine  upon  the  hot  Copper;  and 
that  it  is  that  which  makes  what  we  call  Rofe 
Copper  tobefo  unfmooth,  and  to  be  full  of 
little  Figures.  Others  have  allur’d  me,  that 
this  fame  preen  was  Plates  of  Copper  dif- 
folv’d  in  Wine,  which  was  made  almoft  af¬ 
ter  the  fame  Manner  as  Verdigrife  ;  but  as  I 
know  no  more  of  it,  I  fhal  1  only  fay,  that  fuch 
is  to  be  made  choice  of  as  is  dry,  of  a  high 
Colour,  well  granulated,  that  is  to  fay,  like 
Sand,  which  is  the  Mark  of  natural  Moun¬ 
tain  Verdigrife,  and  makes  theDifference  be¬ 
tween  that  and  the  Artificial,  which  fome 
make  by  pulverizing  Verdigrife,  and  putting 
a  little  white  Lead  amongft  it. 

The  Verdigrife  of  the  Mountain  is  of  no 
other  Ufe  but  in  Painting,  principally  for 
making  a  Grafs  Green  ;  and  therefore  it  is 
that  moft  of  the  green  Painting  we  fee  in 
Gardens  is  done  therewith. 

As  it  is  a  dear  Commodity,  and  comes 
from  feveral  Parts,  fo  there  are  different  forts 
of  it,  and  different  Prices;  therefore  they 
who  ufe  it  fhould  regard  the  Qualities  of  it? 
rather  than  the  Cheapnefs, 

17.  Of  Mix'd  and  Bell-Metal. 

B Ell-Metal,  according  to  Monfieur  Pure - 
tiere,  is  an  Allay  of  Metals,  the  Princi¬ 
pal  of  which  is  Copper  melted  with  fome 
Part  of  Tin,  or  of  Brafs  ;  fome  for  Cheap- 

n.ef& 
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nefs  put  in  Lead,  becaufe  one  cannot  melt 
Copper  in  a  reverberating  Furnace,  but  that 
it  fliall  remain  full  of  Holes  like  a  Spunge. 
There  is  likewife  another  Compound  of  Cop¬ 
per,  which  is  call’d  mix'd  Metal ,  which  in 
Effe£l  is  nothing  elfe  but  Bell-Metal  ;  and 
they  give  it  this  Name  from  the  greater  or 
leffer  Quantity  of  Tin  that  is  mix’d  in  it, 
which  is  from  twelve  to  five  and  twenty  in 
|  the  hundred.  The  Dregs,  or  Scoria,  of  mix’d 
Metal  is  call’d  Diphryges ,  and  is  us’d  in 
Phyfick.  The  Flower  thereof  is  made  by 
throwing  fair  Water  upon  melted  Brafs  ; 
when  it  runs  they  place  Iron  Plates  over  the 
Fume  of  it,  and  that  which  congeals  fettles 
into  little  Grains  like  Millet-Seed,  which  are 
■bright,  and  of  a  redd i fh  Colour,  and  this  is 
call’d  Flowers  of  Brafs.  The  Scales  of  Brafs 
is  what  falls  from  the  Brafs  when  they  ham¬ 
mer  it,  and  work  it. 

Diphryges  is  of  a  mix’d  Faculty,  meanly 
afiringent,  fharp,  and  of  excellent  Ufe  a- 
gainft  fpreading  Ulcers.  It  cleanfes,  dries, 
and  confumesExcrefcenfes,  and  being  made 
into  a  Collyriura ,  is  good  for  dropping  Eyes, 
and  fuch  like  Difeafes  of  the  fame.  The 
bell  is  that  which  has  the  Tafte  of  Brafs,  or 
the  Rufi  of  it,  being  afiringent,  and  very 
much  drying  the  Tongue. 

As  for  the  mix’d,  or  Bell- Metal  itfelf,  we 
ufe  it  for  making  Figures,  Bells,  Mortars, 
and  other  Utenfiis.  The  beft  Metal  is  that 
which  is  whitefi,  and  founds  like  Silver.  I 
fhould  not  have  been  fo  long  upon  this  Head, 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  fake  of  Tutty, 
which  is  defcrib’d  under  the  following  Head. 

î  8.  Of  Tutty. 

TUtty,  or  the  Spodinm  of  the  Greeks ,  is  a 
metallick  Species  in  Scales  or  Drops  of 
different  Size  and  Thicknefs,  folid  within, 
✓  and  rough  without,  with  a  fort  of  Excref- 
cences,  like  Pins  Heads;  for  which  reafbn 
the  Antients  call’d  it  Spodinm  or  Tutty  in 
the  Clufier.  The  Tutty  which  we  fell  in 
Franc t  comes  from  Germany  and  other  Places, 
where  they  make  mix’d,  or  Bell-Metal.  It 
is  wrong  to  think,  what  moll  Authors  both 
new  and  old  have  alierted,  that  Tutty  is  got 
from  the  yellow  Copper  or  Brafs,  and  that 
k  is  made  at  the  fame  time  as  the  Bomphalyx  ; 
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for  this  is  not  true,  feeing  the  Tutty  h  found 
flicking  to  Rolls  of  Eartn,  which  are  hung 
up,  and  plac’d  on  puipofeon  the  Top  of  the 
Furnaces  where  the  Founders  call  their  mix’d 
and  Bell-Metal,  to  retain  the  Fume  or  Va¬ 
pour,  like  the  Smoke  in  Chimneys  ;  and  by 
the  means  of  thefe  Rolls  the  Vapour  is  re¬ 
tain’d  and  reduc’d  into  a  Shell  of  the  fame 
Figure  as  thefe  Rollers,  which  we  have  feen  : 
And  the  thing  is  fo  certain,  that  if  one  will 
but  look  among!!  the  Tutty ,  you  will  "find 
flicking  to  it  the  Earth  ;  and  therefore  it  Isr 
not  made  by  flicking  to  the  Bottom  or  Sides 
of  the  Furnace.  And  that  which  makes  this 
more  than  a  Suppofition,  is,  becaufe  all  the 
Tutty  we  have  is  always  in  Form  of  a  Gut¬ 
ter,  and  half  round. 

Tutty  ought  to  be  in  bright  Scales,  thick, 
granulated,  of  a  fine  Moufe  Colour  without, 
and  a  pale  Yellow  within,  hard  to  break, 
and  as  little  mix’d  with  Foulnefs  as  poffibly 
can  be.  Tutty  has  no  other  Ufe,  thaï  I  know 
of,  but  in  Medicine,  and  that  not  till  ’us 
well  beaten.  Others  burn  it,  and  after  walk 
it,  and  make  it  up  into  Troches,  which  they 
ufe  for  Difeafes  of  the  Eyes,  mixing  it  with 
frefh  Butter,  or  diluting  it  with  Rofe  or 
Plantain  Water.  Tutty ,  well  prepared,  and 
incorporated  with  frefh  Butter,  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  and  fare  Remedy  for  the  Piles.  That  is 
mod  efieem’d  which  comes  from  Orleance , 
either  becaufe  it  is  better  prepar’d,  or  be¬ 
caufe  it  has  all  along  carried  the  vogue 
with  it. 

Tutty  is  brought  from  Sweden , 

Cyprus ,  Greece ,  ‘ Turkey  and  /Egypt  ;  Fernery. 
but  the  Cyprian  is  the  befi.  It 
was  heretofore  brought  from  Alexandria , 
and  therefore  Authors,  in  their  Defcriptions, 
call  it  Tutty  of  Alexandria.  The  Difference 
between  the  Pompholyx ■  and  the  Tutty ,  or  the 
grey  Spoiium ,  is  this;  the  Pompholyx  is  more 
white  and  light,  like  volatile  Meal  ;  the  latter 
is  nearer  the  Colour  of  Brafs,  heavier,  thic¬ 
ker,  and  fattifh,  which  with  Vinegar  yields  a 
Smell  like  Brafs.  Tutty ,  by  fome,  is  ac¬ 
counted  the  better  Medicine,  and  more 
powerful  for  the  Ufes  intended.  Cadmia , 
calcin’d  by  a  violent  Fire,  and  brought  to 
Allies,  is  fold  for  Tutty  ;  but  this  is  a  Cheat  : 
And  fometimes,  for  want  of  it,  burnt  Ivory 
is  fold  in  the  Shops  for  it* 
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It  fs  deterfive,  deficcative,  proper  for  Dif- 
eafes  of  the  Eyes,  for  drying  and  cicatrifmg 
of  Wounds,  and  for  the  Piles.  It  is  only 
us’d  externally,  after  being  ground  to  a  very 
line  Powder» 

19.  Of  Chalcitis. 

F  omet-,  Halchis ,  or  Colcothar ,  is  a  natu- 

V.,/  ral  Vitriol  made  red  by  fubter- 
raneous  Fires  in  the  Entrails  of  the  Earth, 
which  is  the  Reafon  why  Chalcite  is  a  Stone 
of  a  reddifh  Colour»  I  fhall  not  endeavour 
to  write  what  the  Antients  have  faid  touch¬ 
ing  the  different  Changes  that  happen  to  the 
Chalcitis ,  nor  to  explain  what  is  Mify\  what 
Melanteria ,  and  w’hat  Sor)\  for  I  cannot  tell 
what  thefe  three  lad  are,  or  where  they  may 
be  found.  Matthiolu f  upon  Diofcorides ,  pag. 
729.  fays,  that  Mijy  is  hard  and  like  Gold,  and 
gliders  like  a  Star,  and  is  found  in  Cyprus . 
The  Melanteria  is  found  of  two  forts  ;  one 
is  found  growing  like  Salt  at  the  Entrance 
of  Copper  Mines  ;  the  other  is  found  con¬ 
geal’d  at  the  Top  of  the  Mines.  He  fays, 
that  the  bed  Melanteria  is  that  which  is 
fmooth,  clean,  firm,  and  of  the  Colour  of 
Sulphur,  and  that  turns  black  as  foon  as  a 
Drop  of  Water  is  pin  upon  it.  As  for  Sory, 
he  fays  it  is  black,  full  of  Holes,  and  adrin- 
gent  to  the  Tade,  of  a  very  ill  Smell,  and 
that  a  great  deal  is  found  in  Ægypt ,  Li¬ 
bya ,  Spain  and  Cyprus .  Pliny ,  on  the  other 
Hand,  fays,  that  Chalcitis ,  Mify,  Melanie» 
ria ,  and  Sory ,  are  the  fame  thing  ;  that  the 
one  changes  to  the  other  in  Procefs  of  time, 
that  is  to  fay,  Chalcitis  becomes  Mify ,  Mify 
turns  to  Melanteria ,  and  Melanteria  "to  Sory , 
which  I  could  never  find,  tho’  I  have  had  a 
Lump  of  k  above  eighteen  Years,  in  which 
I  could  never  fee  any  Alteration,  as  to  its 
Nature  or  Colour,  tho’  I  have  been  careful 
to  obferve  jt.  It  is  true,  there  is  a  Chalcitis 
that  has  different  Colours  in  the  fame  Piece, 
but  as  I  have  found  no  Alteration  in  it  by 
keeping  all  the  time  I  had  it,  I  am  apt  to  be¬ 
lieve  it  was  fo  naturally. 

Chalcitis  is  to  be  chofen  in  pretty  large 
Pieces,  of  a  brow  ni  fh  red,  of  the  Tade  of 
Vitriol,  which  being  put  into  a  little  Water, 
cdiffoîve  eafily,  and  being  broke,  are  of  a 
Copper  Colour,  but  fomething  more  filming. 


The  Chalcitis ,  or  natural  Colcothar ,  is 
brought  from  different  Places,  as  from  Swe¬ 
den  and  Germany.  It  is  a  Drug  very  little 
us’d  in  Medicine,  becaufe  very  rare  ;  and  if 
it  were  not  an  Ingredient  in  Venice-Treacle 
there  would  be  fcarce  any  Demand  for  if. 
The  Dearnefs  and  Scarcity  of  this  Stone 
has  given  occafion  to  many  Counterfeits, 
and  to  feek  for  Succedaneums ,  as  the  Colco- 
thar ,  or  Vitriol  made  red,  the  white  Vitriol 
calcin’d,  the  Lapis  Calaminaris ,  becaufe  of 
its  Colour,  and  feveral  other  things  ;  fo  that 
Perfons  who  want  the  true  Chalcitis ,  mud 
apply  to  honed  People,  and  not  dick  at  a 
Price, 

Chalcite  is  a  Vitriol  naturally  cal¬ 
cin’d  by  the  fubterranean  Fires  ,  Lemery, 
and  render’d  into  Pieces  of  Stone, 
pretty  big,  red,  and  fometimes  dreak’d  with¬ 
in  with  yellow  Veins  fomething  fparkling. 
It  is  found  in  Copper  Mines,  and  within  fide 
participates  of  that  Metal.  It  is  melted  by 
Fire,  It  is  brought  fometimes  from  Germany 
and  Sweden ,  but  is  generally  very  fcarce  in 
France. 

That  is  mod  preferable,  that  is  in  pretty 
large  Pieces,  of  a  brownilh  red  without, 
which  being  broke,  is  of  a  Copper  Colour, 
fomething  finning  of  the  Tade  of  Vitriol, 
and  eafily  didblv’d  in  Water. 

The  Chalcitis  is  hot,  dry,  deterfive,  and 
very  adringent.  It  dops  Bleeding  at  the 
Nofe.  It  is  us’d  internally  and  externally  ; 
and  in  the  Compofition  of  Venice  Treacle  ; 
but  not  being  eafily  got,  they  commonly  fub- 
ditute  an  artificial  Colcothar ,  which  is  a  green 
Vitriol  calcin’d  to  a  Rednefs  in  the  room  of 
it.  It  is  of  thinner  Parts  than  Sory,  but  thic¬ 
ker  than  Mify.  In  a  Collyrium  it  cleanfes, 
dries,  and  heals  the  Eyes.  The  fame  Colly¬ 
rium,  if  weakned  with  Rofe-W ater,  pre¬ 
vails  againd  St.  Anthony's  Fire,  and  all 
forts  ot  creeping  Sores,  whether  of  Skin  or 
Fldh.  With  Juice  of  Leeks  it  is  faid  to 
dop  a  Flux  of  Blood  at  the  Nodrils,  as  alfo  in 
Wounds,  and  of  the  hemorrhoidal  Veins.  It  is 
good  againd  Vices  in  the  Gums,  and  eating 
Ulcers  of  the  Tonfils,  the  Powder  of  it  be¬ 
ing  laid  upon  the  Part  affe&ed.  Burnt,  and 
mix’d  with  Hony,  it  helps  callous  and  rough 
Eyebrows,  Fidulas,  Leprofy,  and  other  cu¬ 
taneous  Difcafes, 
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They  who  diftinguifh  Mify  from  Chalcitis , 
[|  fay,  it  is  a  natural  mineral  Excrement  al- 
moft  like  Gold,  which  glifters  when  it  is 
m  broken.  It  is  commonly  bred  upon  the 
i  Chalcitis ,  and  is  only  the  Recrement  of  that 
Mineral,  being  bred  thereon,  as  Verdigrife 

Ils  upon  Brafs.  It  is  very  aftringent,  burning, 
and  of  much  thinner  Parts  than  Chalcitis , 
but  is  of  the  fame  Virtue  with  it,  as  being 
bred  from  it,  but  in  a  different  degree.  That 
«  which  comes  from  Ægypt  is  accounted  the 
beft,  and  is  more  corrolive  than  Chalcitis  or 
Sory  ;  being  calcin’d  and  burnt,  or  wafh’d, 
it  is  good  againft  malignant  Ulcers  or  Fiftu- 
i  las.  With  Lime  Water,  in  which  a  little 
j  ».  Sal  Armoniack  is  diffolv’d,  a  C oily r 'turn  may 
i  be  made  by  infufing  the  Powder.  That  Wa¬ 
ter  is  likewife  good  towalh  malignant  Sores, 
j  and  running  Ulcers. 

The  Mêlant  eria,  of  Diofcorides ,  according 
to  Matthiolus ,  is  a  mineral  vitriolick  Mat» 
ter,  of  which  there  are  two  kinds.  One  is 
found  like  a  Salt  upon  the  Entrance  of.  Cop¬ 
per  Mines,  from  whence  they  gather  it.  The 
fécond  is  found  at  the  Top  of  the  fame 
Mine,  in  a  firm,  fmooth,  clean  Stone,  of  the 
Colour  of  Sulphur.  Diofcorides  prefers  this 
latter  fort  to  the  fir  ft,  and  chiefly  when  it 
grows  black  upon  being  melted  with  a  little 
Water.  He  fays  the  Melanteria  is  found  in 
Cilicia ,  and  feveral  other  Countries  :  He]  at* 
tributes  a  cauftick  Virtue  to  it.  This  Drug  is 
unknown  to  us  ;  and  many  believe,  with  Pliny, 
that  it  is  nothing  elfe  but  the  Chalcitis,  which 
has  taken  feveral  Shapes  and  Colours  in  the 
Mine.  However  it  is,  we  fubftitute  the  na¬ 
tural  Chalcitis  in  the  dead  of  ir. 

Sory  is  a  ftony  Mineral,  vitriolick,  grofs, 
impure,  porous,  or  naturally  pierc’d  with 
many  Holes,  fattifh,  black,  of  an  ill  Smell, 
and  a  ftyptick  Tafte.  It  is  found  in  the  Mines 
of  Cyprus ,  Spain,  Libya,  and  Ægypt  ;  and  as 
Matthiolus  fays,  it  is  found  in  the  Dukedom 
of  Brunfwick .  Many  have  thought  it  to 
have  been  a  Chalcitis  grown  old,  and  that 
'  has  lain  long  in  the  Mine;  but  there  is  more 
Probability  that  it  was  a  Mixture  of  Vitriol 
and  Bitumen  calcin’d  by  fubterranean  Fires. 
There  has  been  none  of  it  found  for  many 
Ages,  at  leaf!  it  has  been  neglefted,  and  we 
fu b flit ute  the  Chalcitis,  or  natural  red  Vitriol 
in  the  room  of  it.  It  was  drying,  burning, 
and  aftringent,  not  much  differing  from  Mijy, 
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but  of  thicker  and  groffer  Parts,  and  there~ 
fore  lefs  piercing. 

zo.  Of  the  Roman  Vitriol. 

Oman  Vitriol,  as  well  as  all  other 
Vitriols,  or  forts  of  Copperas,  is  Pomet . 
a  CryftallKation  drawn  by  the 
Help  of  Water  from  a  fort  of  Marcafite, 
found  in  Copper  Mines,  to  which  the  An» 
tients  have  given  the  Name  of  Pyrites ,  or 
Fire-Stone.  This  Stone  is  found  under  our 
Clay-Pits  at  Puffy ,  within  a  League  of  Parist 
upon  which  feveral  Operations  have  been 
perform’d  ;  and  as  I  have  been  allur’d,  it 
was  with  this  that  a  certain  Abbot  made  his 
universal  Medicine.  The  Pyrites ,  from 
whence  they  extraél  the  Roman  Vitriol ,  is 
found  in  feveral  Parts  of  Italy.  To  reduce 
this  Marcafite  to  Vitriol,  they  expofe  it  for 
fome  time  to  the  Weather,  that  fo  the  Air 
may  penetrate  into  it,  and  that  it  may  calcine 
and  turn  into  a  Chalk  of  a  greenifh  Colour. 
When  the  Pyrites  is  fit  for  working,  they 
throw  it  into  Water,  and  afterwards,  by  the 
help  of  Fire  and  wooden  Tubs,  reduce  it  to 
Cryftals,  fuch  as  we  receive  from  Italy.  In 
a  word,  all  the  Vitriols,  or  Copperas’s, 
are  made  as  they  make  Allum  in  England,  or 
Saltpeter  with  us.  All  the  Difference  that 
there  is  between  the  feveral  Copperas’s  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  different  Places  where  the 
Mineral  is  found;  and  as  it  participates  more 
or  lefs  of  the  Copper  or  the  Iron.  They- 
which  have  mod  of  the  Copper  are  thofe  of 
Cyprus  or  Germany  :  They  which  have  mod 
Iron  are  the  Roman  Vitriol ,  and  that  from 
Pi  fa  and  England.  When  the  fir  ft  arerubb’d 
upon  the  Edge  of  a  Knife  wet  with  Spittle, 
they  make  it  look  red  ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
Roman  Vitriol,  and  the  Copperas  of  Pifa  and 
England  don’t  change  the  Colour  upon  the 
Edge  of  the  Knife  :  And  this  has  given  fome 
People,  who  fhall  be  namelefs,  an  Opportu¬ 
nity  of  counterfeiting  Roman  Vitriol  by  Eng - 
lip  Copperas,  which  they  do  by  wafting 
that  Copperas  never  fo  little,  and  expoling  it 
to  the  Air  for  fome  Days,  till  from  a  green 
it  turns  of  a  greyifh  Colour  ;  which  is  eafy 
to  be  found  out,  becaufe  the  true  Roman  Vi¬ 
triol  is  in  thick  long  Pieces,  of  aGrafs  green, 
very  difficult  to  melt,  and  being  broke,  is 
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tranfparent  as  Glafs  ;  from  whence,  th t  Latin 
Word  for  Glafs  being  Vitrum ,  fome  pretend 
that  it  takes  its  Name:  Others  will  have  it, 
that  the  Name  of  Vitriol  is  my  fierions,  and 
that  every  Letter  ftands  for  a  Word  ;  fo  that 
it  is  as  much  as  to  fay,  Vifitando  Interior  a 
Iterræ,  Retiificando  Inventes  Occuhum  Lapi- 
dem ,  Veram  Medicinam . 

The  true  Roman  Vitriol  is  much  fought  for 
at  prefect,  both  becaufe  of  its  Scarcity,  as 
well  as  becaufe  ’ds  proper  for  the  making  a 
white  Powder,  which  they  call  the  Sympa - 
thetick  Powder ,  which  is  only  Roman  Vitriol 
expos’d  to  the  Air  and  the  great  Heat  during 
the  Dog-days  for  a  confiderable  time  ;  and 
when  it  becomes  extremely  white  by  the 
Calcination  which  the  Sun  has  given  it,  is 
made  ufe  of  for  Wounds  and  Stoppage  of 
Blood.  Some  mix  Gum  fragacanth  with  it. 
They  bring  us  likewife  from  Italy  another 
Vitriol ,  which  comes  near  the  Colour  of  the 
Roman ,  only  it  is  greener,  and  in  1  effet 
Pieces,  and  is  what  we  call  Vitriol ,  or  Cop¬ 
peras  of  Pifa,  and  is  made  ufe  of  by  the 
Dyers. 

The  third  Vitriol ,  which  is  of  a  martial 
Nature,  and  as  it  is  more  common,  is  alfo 
cheaper  than  the  Englifi  Copperas,  is  much 
us’d  by  Dyers,  Hatters,  and  others,  who 
have  occafion  for  a  black  Colour;  and  they 
pretend  that  that  which  makes  the  Copperas 
dye  black,  is  becaufe  it  participates  of  the 
Iron  ;  others  will  have  it,  becaufe  they  who 
make  it  throw  old  Iron  into  the  Liquor. 

The  neceffary  Qualities  in  right  Englijh 
Copperas  is,  that  it  be  dry,  of  a  clear  tranf- 
parent  green,  with  as  few  fmall  and  whicifh 
Pieces  as  poffible* 

i 

Of  the  Cyprian  or  Hungarian  Vitriol* 

Notwithfianding  all  the  Pains  I  have  taken 
to  difcover  what  the  Vitriol  of  Cyprus ,  which 
we  fell,  might  be,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
learn  it.  TheAndents,  and  fome  Moderns, 
have  pretended,  that  this  Vitriol  is  a  Cry* 
fiai  fixation  made  of  a  blue  Water  which  is 
found  in  fubterraneous  Places  in  Cyprus ,  from 
whence  it  has  its  Name.  And  a  Perfon  of 
Worth  and  Honefly  has  affirm’d  tome,  that 
the  Vitriol  of  Cyprus  was  made  of  Rofe  Cop¬ 
per  diffolv’d  in  the  Spirit  of  Vitriol ,  and  af¬ 
terwards  cryfialfiVd.  Another  has  told  me, 


that  it  was  made  of  German  Copperas  ;  but 
not  knowing  which  Part  to  take  among  ft 
thefe  three,  1  fhall  only  fay,  that  two  forts 
of  Vitriol  are  brought  from  Cyprus,  one  in 
large  Pieces,  which  we  call  the  Company’s  Vi* 
triol ,  becaufe  the  Merchants  trading  to  the 
Indies  bring  it  to  us  ;  the  other  cm  into  Bits 
on  purpofe,  with  Points  like  Diamonds,  to 
make  it  look  more  beautiful,  and  promote 
the  Sale. 

The  Vitriol  of  Cyprus  or  Hungary  is  to  be 
chofe  of  a  fine  sky-colour’d  Blue,  efpeciaily 
when  broken  ;  for  being  a  Commodity  eafi- 
]y  penetrated  by  the  Air,  it  will  come  to  be 
of  a  whitifh  grey  on  the  Outfide,  which  does 
not  at  all  diminifh  its  Goodnefs,  but  renders 
it  not  fo  faleableto  the  Eye;  and  a  Sign  that 
it  is  the  Superficies  only  that  is  damag’d,  is 
this,  that  by  putting  it  to  the  Tongue,  upon 
the  Approach  of  the  leaft  Moifiure,  it  will 
come  to  its  Colour.  Some  Perfons  have  af- 
fur’d  me,  thatTo  piercing  a  Spirit  is  drawn 
from  the  Vitriol  of  Cyprus ,  that  it  would 
break  any  Glafs  Veffel  of  whatfoever  Thick- 
nefs,  and  yet  tho’  fo  piercing,  being  mix’d 
with  an  equal  Quantity  of  Water,  was  a  fo- 
vereign  Remedy  for  confolidating  all  green 
Wounds,  and  flopping  of  Blood  ;  which  is 
probable  enough,  becaufe  we  have  no  Drugs 
more  aftringent,  or  that  fiop  Blood  better 
than  the  Vitriol  of  Cyprus .  This  Vitriol  is 
much  us’d  by  feveral  Ardfts.  Some  Perfons 
carry  it  about  them  for  Blotches  in  their  Face. 
This,  as  well  as  the  Roman ,  is  us’d  for  the 
fympathetick  Powder* 

Of  German  Copperas. 

The  German  Copperas  is  a  Vitriol  of  a 
bluifti  green,  clear  and  tranfparenr,  which 
is  made  and  cryfialfiVd  at  Goffelar  in  Saxony, 
whence  it  is  that  the  German  Copperas  is 
call’d  Goffelar,  or  Saxon  Vitriol.  The  largeft 
Pieces,  cleared,  and  mofi  tranfparenr,  are  to 
be  chofen,  and  the  dried  that  can  be. 

The  German  Copperas  is  of  much  ufe  in 
Medicine,  as  being  that  from  whence  the 
Chymifts  draw  mofi  of  their  Preparations, 
as  fhall  be  fhewn  hereafter.  It  is  likewife 
us’d  by  the  Dyers,  This  Copp  eras  may  be 
us’d  for  flopping  Blood  in  Cafe  of  Neceffity, 
infiead  of  the  Vttriol of  Cyprus ,  but  it  has  not 
fo  much  Efficacy, 

Of 
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Gf  White  Copperas, 

The  white  Vitriol  which  we  fetch  from 
Germany ,  is  the  Copperas  of  Go[felar ,  before- 
mention’d,  calcin’d  to  that  Whitenefs,  and 
afterwards  put  into  Water  and  filmed,  and 
reduc’d  to  Salt;  and  when  it  begins  to  coa¬ 
gulate,  the  Germans  make  Lumps  of  forty  or 
fifty  Pound  Weight,  of  the  Shape  we  fee 
them  in.  It  is  therefore  an  Abufe  put  upon 
us  by  a  modern  Author,  who  would  make 
us  believe  that  the  white  Copperas  is  that 
which  is  found  near  Fountains,  and  is  the 
moft  purified  from  any  metallick  Subftance. 
This  Copperas  ought  to  be  pretty  hard,  white, 
and  of  the  neareft  Refembiance  to  fine  white 
Sugar  that  can  be.  Care  muff  be  taken  to 
keep  it  from  the  Air,  for  when  that  gets  to 
it,  it  becomes  yellow  and  unfaleable. 

This  Copperas  is  of  fome  Ufe  in  Phyfick, 
becaufe  fome  People  put  it  into  Rofe  or 
Plantain  Water,  with  Orrice  and  Succotrine 
Aloes,  to  cure  the  Eyes.  Painters  ufe  it  when 
calcin’d  to  put  in  their  Colours  that  they 
may  dry;  but  Farriers  have  the  mod  Oc- 
cafion  for  it. 

By  Help  of  the  Spirit  of  Vitriol  they  draw 
Cryftals  from  this  white  Copperas,  which 
are  thole  we  call  G  ilia  Vitriolic  or  emetick 
Vitriol,  becaufe  being  taken  from  twelve 
Grains  to  a  Dram  in  Broth,  or  other  Liquor, 
it  gives  an  eafy  Vomit. 


Of  the  Spirit  and  Oil  of  Vitriol. 


They  draw  from  the  German  or  Englijh 
Vitriol,  calcin’d  to  a  Whitenefs,  by  Means  of 
Fire  and  a  Retort,  a  Flegm,  a  Spirit,  and  an 
Oil  ;  but  becaufe  the  Operation  is  long  and 
troublefome,  I  Ihould  not  advife  any  one  to 
concern  themfelves  with  it  :  Befides  the 
Spirit  and  Oil  of  Vitriol,  which  we  Apothe¬ 
caries  and  Chy mills  make,  are  not  fo  good, 
nor  can  be  afforded  fo  cheap  as  thofe  brought 
from  England  and  Holland.  This  muff  be 
taken  Notice  of,  that  what  we  call  Oil  of  Vi¬ 
triol,  is  a  Spirit  well  rectified  from  its  Phlegm  ; 
tho’  it  muft  not  be  expelled  in  this  as  in  others, 
that  the  Oil  fhould  be  fat  and  fwim  upon  the 
W ater,  for  the  Oil  of  Vitriol  is  not  fuch,  but 
eafily  intermixes  with  watry  Liquors. 

That  which  is  call’d  Spirit  of  Vitriol  is  the 
Vol.  IL 
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Liquor  which  comes  immediately  after  the 
Flegm,  which  if  right  ought  to  be  as  clear 
as  Water,  of  a  Tarte  fomething  fharp,  and 
being  put  upon  white  Paper,  and  held  to  the 
Fire,  becomes  black.  They  ufe  this  Spirit 
of  Vitriol  very  commonly  in  Phyfick  for 
Cooling,  and  upon  other  Occafions.  The 
Spirit  of  Vitriol,  well  cleans’d  of  its  Flegm, 
is  what  we  improperly  call  Oil  of  Vitriol, 
and  ought  to  be  of  a  dark  Colour,  of  fo 
piercing  and  cauflick  aTafte,  that  it  is  impof- 
fible  to  endure  it  upon  the  Tongue.  They 
are  in  the  wrong  who  think  that  acid  Spirits 
need  not  be  Ilopr,  becaufe  they  pretend  that 
they  don’t  evaporate,  which  is  true;  but  this 
Spirit  being  throughly  diverted  of  its  Flegm, 
if  you  leave  it  in  a  Bottle  unrtop’d,  the  Air 
gets  into  it,  increafes  its  Bulk  and  Weight, 
and  at  laft  it  becomes  as  infipid  as  Water. 

The  Oil  of  Vitriol  is  very  corrofive,  and 
therefore  made  ufe  of  to  dilfolve  Metals:  It 
is  taken  inwardly  for  the  fame  Diftempers  as 
the  Spirit,  but  muft  be  us’d  in  lerter  Quanti-  . 
ties,  becaufe  it  has  greater  Strength  in  it» 
Spirit  of  Vitriol  fhould  be  bought  of  fuck 
Perfons  as  one  can  trurt,  becaufe  there  are 
fome  who  make  Spirit  of  Vitriol,  by  mixing 
Aquafortis  with  Water,  which  they  are  able 
to  afford  at  a  cheaper  Rate;  and  this  Spirit 
of  Vitriol,  made  with  Aqua  fortis ,  is  call’d, 
the  philofophick  Spirit  of  Vitriol,  of  which 
you  muft  carefully  beware. 

As  to  the  Water  and  Flegm  of  Vitriol, 
which  I  mention’d  before,  it  is  of  no  Ufe, 
becaufe  it  is  infipid,  yet  fome  People  wafti 
their  Eyes  with  it. 

Monfieur  Lemery  fays,  that  you  muft  ufe 
Englijh  Vitriol,  or  Copperas,  for  the  fore- 
mention’d  Operations,  becaufe  it  is  not  of 
fuch  Acrimony  as  the  German  :  However,  all 
they  who  work  with  Vitriol  make  ufe  of  the 
German  ;  but  I  leave  the  Decifion  of  this 
Point  to  them  that  have  more  Experience  in 
it  than  I  have.  That  which  remains  in  the 
Retort,  after  Diftillation,  is  a  reddifh  Earth 
which  the  Chymifts  call  the  Caput  Mortuum 
of  Vitriol,  artificial  Colcothar ,  or  rubified 
Vitriol.  One  may  draw  a  Salt  out  of  it  by 
the  Means  of  Water  and  Fire,  which  is 
what  they  call  Salt  of  Vitriol,  and  is  made 
ufe  of  as  Gilla  fGtrioli ,  only  not  to  be  taken 
in  fuch  large  Dofes.  The  Salt  of  Vitriol 
ought  to  be  white,  and  faithfully  prepared  ; 
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^Or  it  is  ufual  to  fell  the  Gilla  Vitriol /,  or 
green  Vitriol  calcin’d  to  a  Whitenefs,  for  the 
Salt  of  Vitriol.  -  , 

TheColcotharhtt  fome  little  Ufe  in  Medi¬ 
cine,  for  as  much  as  fome  People  employ  it 
Inftead  o f  Chalcitis,  both  hecaufe  it  is  cheaper, 
and  alfo  has  the  fame  Qualities.  Some  Apo¬ 
thecaries  put  Colcothar  into  their  Diapalma ,  as 
well  to  make  it  red,  as  to  humour  the  Sur¬ 
geons,  who  are  pleas’d  that  the  Publick 
don’t  know  that  it  is  nothing  but  Diapalma ; 
and  to  difguife  it  the  better,  they  call  the 
Plaifter  by  the  Name  of  Diachalciteos . 

They  make  with  the  Colcothar ,  Burnt  A- 
lurn,  Sugar  Candy,  Urine  and  Rofe- Water, 
a;  very  aftringent  Water,  and  proper  for 
flopping  of  Blood,  as  Moniteur  Lemery 
has  obferv’d,  to  whom  the  Reader  may  have 
Recourfe.  There  is  another  ftyptick  Water 
of  Monfieur  Faveur  defcrib’d  by  Monlieur 
Char  as. 

It  is  to  be  obferv’d,  that  the  Colcothar  is 
Improperly  call’d  Calcanthum ,  becaufe  the 
Word  Calcanthum  lignifies  nothing  elfe  but 

Vitriol, 

Vitriol  is  a  mineral  Salt  drawn 
Lemery.  as  Salt-Peter  by  Lotion,  by  Filtra¬ 
tion,  by  Evaporation  and  Gryftal- 
lïzation,  from  a  fort  of  Marcafite,  call’d 
Pyrites  or  Fire-Stone,  of  which  I  fhall  fpeak 
In  its  Time.  It  is  found  in  the  Mines  in  lève¬ 
rai  Parts  of  Europe ,  as  in  Italy  and  Germany  : 
There  are  fome  forts  taken  about  Paris. 

This  Foffil  or  Mineral  confifts  of  an  acid 
Salt,  Earth,  Iron  and  Copper.  The  diftin- 
guilhing  Mark  of  Vitriol  confifts  in  the  black 
Colour,  which  it  communicates  to  an  Infu- 
fion  of  Galls.  That  ’tis  an  acid  Salt  appears 
plainly,  not  only  by  its  being  chymically  ana¬ 
lyz’d,  (for  a  great  Many  cavil,  that  an  acid 
Spirit  may  be  produc’d  by  the  Violence  and 
Force  of  the  Fire)  but  alfo  from  the  bright 
red  Colour  that  a  Solution  of  Vitriol  imparts 
to.  blue  Paper.  The  Earth  of  Vitriol  pre¬ 
cipitates  or  falls  to  the  Bottom  of  the  Cruci¬ 
ble,  when  the  Solution  of  fix’d  Nitre  is 
pour’d  upon  a  Solution  of  Vitriol.  As  to  Iron 
and  Copper,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  they 
are  contain’d  in  Vitriol;  for  by  pouring  the 
Spirit  of  Salt  of  Vitriol,  upon  the  Filings  of 
Iron,  an  excellent  Vitriol  of  Mars  or  Iron 
Is  made,  and  by  placing  Plates  of  Iron  or 
Copper  in  a. Crucible,,  with  fome  common.. 


Brimftone  interfpers’d,  a  Vitriol  is  produc’d 
by  the  Help  of  Fire:  Wherefore  it  is  very 
probable  that  the  Vitriol  of  Mars  or  Iron, 
and  the  Vitriol  of  Venus  or  Copper,  are  bred 
in  the  Bowels  of  the  Earth,  from  the  acid 
Juices  or  Liquors,  corroding  the  Copper. 

White  Vitriol  vulgarly  call’d  Eye-Copperas , 
is  a  Mineral  Vitriolick  Salt  found  in  the 
Earth,  near  unto  Fountains,  and  the  moftof 
all  depurated  from  a  metallick  Mixture;  or 
it  is  made  by  dififolving  the  Roman  or  dark 
green  Vitriol  in  Water,  and  then  boiling  it 
’till  all  the  Water  is  evaporated,  and  the  Vi¬ 
triol  turn’d  into  large  white  Lumps  like  Su¬ 
gar,  which  being  expos’d  to  the  Air,  turn 
outwardly  of  a  reddifii  or  yellowifh  Colour. 
It  is  the  lead  acrid  of  any  of  the  Vitriols. 

It  is  to  be  chofen  in  large  white  Lumps, 
pure  and  clean,  refembling  Loaf-Sugar,  of 
a  fweet  Tafte,  aftringent,  accompanied  with 
an  Acrimony.  It  contains  Abundance  of 
Flegm  and  acid  Salt,  a  little  Sulphur  like 
common  Sulphur,  and  fome  Earth. 

The  white  natural  Vitriol  needs  no  Man¬ 
ner  of  Preparation,  being  of  great  Ufe  and 
Force  in  a  Loofnefs  and  Bloody  Flux,  and 
frequently  us’d  for  that  Purpofe  in  Camps 
and  Hofpitals.  The  other  white  Vitriol  is 
thus  purified.  Take  white  Vitriol,  what 
Quantity  you  pleafe,  difiolve  it  in  Flegm  of 
Vitriol,  or  in  Rain  Water  ;  then  filtrate,  eva¬ 
porate,  and  fet  it  to  cryftallize.  This  is  that 
which  is  call’d  Gilla  Vitriols,  and  Gilla  Theo - 
pkrafti. 

It  heats,  deficcates,  aftringes,  or  confti- 
pates,  yet  excites  Vomiting.  It  powerfully 
extricates  tough  Flegm  out  of  the  Ventricle, 
by  its  emetick  Force,  yet  may  be  given  to 
Children.  It  kills  Worms,  and  (Lengthens 
the  Stomach  and  Brain,  and  is  good  sgainfl 
Convulfions  and  Epilepfies  ;  it  cleanfes  and 
(Lengthens  the  Womb,  and  is  us’d  in  Inje» 
étions  againft  a  Gonorrhoea ,  and  the  Whites 
in  Women,  a  Dram  thereof  being  mix’d 
with  a  Pint  of  Spring  Water,  and  fo  us’d 
with  a  Syringe.  Inwardly,  as  à  Vomit,  it 
is  an  excellent  Remedy  againft  Fevers  Dofe 
from  twelve  Grains  to  a  Dram  in  Broth,  or 
other  Liquor.  It  cleanfes  the  Stomach  from 
all  Impurities,  eafes  the  Headach ,  ftops 
Fluxes,  and  is  good  againft  Quotidian  and 
Tertian  Agues, 

There 
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There  are  two  Things  obfervable,  Firft  ^ 
That  in  making  this  Gilla  Vitrioli  all  the  Li¬ 
quor  may  be  evaporated  away  without  any 
Cryftallization,  fo  the  Gilla  will  remain  at 
the  Bottom  in  a  white  Powder  Next,  That 
after  taking  this  Vomit  the  Sick  fometimes 
voids  by  Stool  a  black  Matter,  like  Ink,  be- 
caufe  it  often  happens  that  fome  Part  of  the 
Gilla  defcending  into  the  Guts  meets  with  a 
ftyptick  Matter,  almoft  of  the  fame  Nature 
as  Galls,  which  caufes  that  Blacknefs. 

The  fympathetick  Powder  is  white  Vi¬ 
triol  open’d  and  prepar’d  ;  it  ought  to  be 
plac’d  upon  a  Stone  fo  as  to  receive  the 
Beams  of  the  Sun  reflexively,  from  a  large 
Burning  Glafs,  by  which  it  will  be  fooner 
done  than  by  any  Furnace  whatfoever,  and 
the  calcin’d  Powder  is  to  be  kept  in  a  Glafs 
clofe  ftopt  for  Ufe.  It  is  us’d  in  the  magne* 
tick  Cure  of  Wounds.  Diffolv’d  in  Water, 
and  us’d  outwardly,  it  dries,  binds,  and  heats 
much,  and  has  the  Virtue  of  the  Gilla. 

The  Aqua  Styptica  Compofita ,  or  the  Com¬ 
pound  fly  ptick  Water,  is  made  of  this  Vitriol. 
Take  purified  white  Vitriol,  Roch  Alum,  of 
each  an  Ounce  ;  Saccharum  Saturni ,  half  an 
Ounce;  Spring  Water,  two  Quarts  ;  mix 
and  diffolve  over  a  gentle  Heat,  digeft  clofe 
ftopt,  ten  Days;  decant  the  Clear,  filtrate 
and  keep  it  for  Ufe.  This  is  an  eafy  Pre¬ 
paration,  and  of  few  and  fimple  Ingredients, 
but  of  no  mean  Ufe.  It  is  a  good  Inje&ion 
(Univerfals  being  firft  premis’d)  againft  the 
Whites  in  Women,  and  the  Gonorrhoea  in 
Men,  though  of  never  fo  long  Handing  and 
poffibly  may  do  more  in  two,  three,  or  four 
Days  Time,  being  injeâed,  than  all  other 
Medicines  could  do  in  as  many  Years:  It 
flops  Bleeding  in  any  Part,  heals  Ulcers, 
and  infallibly  cures  all  forts  of  Tetters, 
Ringworms,  Scabs,  Scurf,  Morphew,  and 
inveterate  Herpes  in  any  Part  of  the  Body, 
if  daily  wafh’d  therewith,  two  or  three 
Times  a-Day,  for  half  an  Hour  at  a  Time, 
and  as  hot  as  can  be  endured;  injedled  as  a 
Clyfter,  it  kills  the  Worms  call’d  Afcarides . 

There  are  feveral  forts  of  green  Vitriol, 
as  the  German  or  Hungarian  Vitriol,  the 
ILngliJh  Vitriol,  and  the  Roman  Vitriol. 

As  for  the  green  or  Hungarian  Vitriol,  the 
Native  is  found  in  Mines  like  Copper.  The 
Fa&itious  is  made  of  the  Marcafite,*  call’d 
Pyrites ,  or  the  Fire-Stone,  with  or  without 


Additions  of  Copper,  and  Is  brought  to  m 
from  Dantzick ,  out  of  Germany ,  Hungary , 
&c.  The  bell  is  the  greenifh,  and  of  that,  that 
which  participates  more  of  Copper  than  of 
Iron,  which  rub’d  on  a  Knife  colours  it  red; 
that  which  is  fubceruleous ,  pale,  aquofe, 
and  moiftens  the  Hands,  is  not  fogood. 

The  Fa&itious  is  that  which  is  made  either 
of  Water  coming  from  vitriolick  Springs 
evaporated  and  cryftalliz’d,  or  elfe  made 
from  vitriolick  Marcafttes,  the  Pyrites ,  or 
Fire-Stone,  (with  Additions  of  Copper) 
which  is  found  in  Grounds  abounding  with 
metallick  Seeds,  and  inclin’d  naturally  to  the 
Generation  of  Sulphur.  It  is  known  by 
burning,  for  it  yields  a  fulphureous  Fume,  not 
unlike  Brimftone.  This  powder’d  and  expo» 
fed  to  the  Air,  yields  on  its  Superficies,  a  lit¬ 
tle  white  and  fharp  Salt  melting  in  the  Mouth, 
at  firft  fweetilh,  then  ending  in  a  vitriolick 
Harfhnefs.  From  this  Powder  Vitriol  is  thus 
extradted;  it  is  diffolv’d  in  Rain  Water,  by 
boiling  in  a  flow  Heat,  then  filtrated,  eva¬ 
porated,  and  cryftalliz’d  ;  fo  you  have  am 
excellent  greeniih  Vitriol. 

Out  of  any  of  thefe  three  Kinds  of  green» 
ifh  Vitriols  all  the  great  and  fam’d  Medicines 
are  made.  It  goes  fometimes  by  the  Name  of 
DantzickV itriol  ;  it  may  be  purified  after  the 
fame  Manner  as  the  white,  and  the  Gilla  of 
it  has  all  the  Virtues  as  the  other,  but  is  much 
ftronger,  and  ought  to  be  given  with  Cau~ 
tion  and  Difcretion,  and  only  to  ftrongPer» 
fons;  and  if  given  to  the  Sick,  they  ought  to 
be  provok’d  to  Vomit,  left  by  Reafon  of  its 
Quality  it  fhould  ulcerate  the  Tuniclesof  the 
Stomach  and  Bowels. 

The  fympathetick  Powder  is  muchlbetter 
to  be  made  with  this  than  with  white  Vitriol, 
as  being  much  more  powerful  to  all  the  fame 
Intentions  of  curing  Wounds,  and  the  like  : 
And  as  to  the  Compound  ftyptick  Water  of 
white  Vitriol,  the  fame  may  be  done  with 
the  Hungarian,  only  the  Proportion  of  it 
muft  be  fomething  lefs.  It  is  fuperior  in  Vir¬ 
tue,  and  may  do  Wonders,  if  in  a  wife 
Man’s  Hand,  but  for  vulgar  Ufe  the  for» 
mer  is  better,  becaufe  it  may  be  trufted  with 
Perfons  that  are  lefs  skilful,  and  there 
will  be  no  Danger  of  their  doing  Mifchief 
with  it. 

The  ftyptick  Water  of  Moniteur  Faveur 
is  made  after  this  Manner  :  Take  of  VT 
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trîol  twenty-five  Pounds,  diiTolve  it  in  fair 
Water,  drain  it  through  a  coarfe  Cloth,  boil 
it  in  a  Copper  VelTel  for  a  Quarter  of  an 
Hour;  remove  it  from  the  Fire,  and  pm  to 
it  immediately  half  a  Pound  of  Spirit  of 
Vinegar  to  caufe  the  earthy  Parts  to  fettle  ; 
let  it  (land  twelve  or  fourteen  Hours  that  the 
Terra  may  precipitate,  then  decant  the  clear 
Liquor.  This  Terra  or  Precipitate  wafli 
well,  dulcify  and  dry  over  hot  Embers;  of 
which  take  eight  Ounces,  put  it  into  a  Glafs 
Retort,  upon  which  pour  Spirit  of  Vitriol, 
well  redify’d  from  its  Flegrn,  eight  Ounces  ; 
diftill  with  a  gradual  Fire,  foft  at  firft,  and 
at  length  very  violent,  continuing  it  fo  ’till 
nothing  more  will  come.  Take  the  Caput 
Mortuum ,  reduce  it  to  Powder,  and  with 
Alcool,  or  tartanVd  Spirit  of  Wine,  enough 
to  cover  it  five  Inches  over,  in  a  Matrafs 
well  luted®  Set  it  in  a  foft  Heat  to  digeft  for 
twenty  four  Hours,  ’till  the  Spirit  of  Wine 
becomes  very  red  ;  filter  it  hot  and  draw  off 
the  Spirit  in  a  Glafs  Alembick  ,  fo  you 
have  at  the  Bottom  a  whidfh  Powder  :  Take 
of  this  Powder  one  Ounce  ;  Rain  Water 
four  Ounces,  digeft  In  the  Sun  for  feme 
Days,  then  filter  and  keep  it  for  Ufe  :  But 
the  fame  Perfon,  in  making  the  fame  Water, 
did  put  double  the  above  limited  Quantity 
of  Spirit  of  Vitriol,  and  then  only  drying  the 
Caput  Mortuum  in  a  Crucible  ’till  it  became 
jellowifh,  he  to  two  Ounces  of  it  put  only 
three  Ounces  of  Rain  Water;  digefted  them 
together  for  fome  Hours,  then  filtrated  and 
kept  the  Liquor  clofe  ftopt  for  Ufe,  as 
an  extraordinary  Remedy  againft  all  Hemor¬ 
rhages,  or  violent  Fluxes  of  Blood. 

To  conclude,  The  German  or  DantzickY  i- 
friol  is  in  green  Cryftals,  inclining  to  a  blue, 
©f  an  aftringent  acrid  Tafte;  it  participates 
©f  Copper,  and  is  that  which  is  us’d  to  make 
Aqua  forth. 

The  E nglip  Copperas  is  in  Cryftals  of  a 
dark  green  Colour,  of  a  fweet  aftringent 
Tafte,  coming  near  to  that  of  white  Vitriol  : 
It  participates  of  Iron,  and  does  not  make  it 
change  its  Colour.  It  is  more  than  half  of  it 
Flegrn,  a  great  deal  of  acrid  Salt,  Sulphur, 
and  Earth.  One  may  draw  from  this  Vitriol 
a  very  good  Spirit  of  Vitriol  by  Diftillation, 
as  I  have  fhewn  in  my  Book  of  Chymiftry. 

This  Vitriol  is  made  in  England,  upon  the 
River  of  Thames  s  in  y  aft  Quantities,  of  the 


Marcafite  Pyrites ,  or  Fire-Stone,  with  Ad* 
dition  of  old  Iron.  Of  this  Copperas,  with 
Galls,  or  any  other  aftringent  Vegetables, 
youniay  make  Ink,  arid  theBlack  for  Dyers  ; 
yet  fome  think  that  the  Vitriol  of  Copper  is 
better,  becaufe  that  Experience  teaches  the 
Refiners  that  Aqua  fortis  made  with  Cop¬ 
peras,  or  Vitriol  of  Iron,  will  carry  its  Foul- 
nefs  through  all  their  mediate  Solutions, 
even  to  the  Verditer  itfelf,  which  it  will 
make  of  a  dirty  green  Colour,  wherefore 
Aquafortis  is  made  of  Dantzick  Vitriol  only. . 

Dark  green,  or  Roman  Vitriol,  vulgarly 
call’d  Common  Green  Copperas ,  is  prepar’d  a- 
bout  Rome  in  Campania ,  being  extracted 
out  of  Clots  or  Lumps,  of  an  a(h  Colour  in¬ 
clining  to  black,  like  Potters  Clay;  which 
being  expos’d  to  the  Air  gradually  heat  and 
ferment,  and  being  diftolv’d  fome  Days 
after  in  fair  Water  they  yield  this  fort  of 
Vitriol,  but  from  the  frefti  Clots  no  Vitriol 
can  be  obtain’d.  This  Roman  Vitriol  is  al~ 
fo  prepar’d  in  fome  Parts  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Naples  ;  it  is  of  a  paler  green  than  the  Ger¬ 
man  Vitriol,  but  almoft  of  the  fame  ftyptick 
Tafte. 

The  Blue  Vitriol,  or  celeftial  Stone,  is 
call’d  Cyprian ,  or  Hungarian  Vitriol ,  becaufe 
it  is  brought  to  us  from  thofe  Countries.  It 
is  in  Cryftals  of  a  very  fine  Sk'y-colour’d 
Blue.  It  is  not  certainly  known  after  what 
Manner  it  is  made  ;  fome  think  it  is  extraéled 
by  the  Evaporation  and  Cryftallization  of 
the  blue  Water  that  is  found  in  the  Copper 
Mines:  Others  fay  it  is  an  artificial  Opera¬ 
tion,  perform’d  by  a  DifFolution  of  Copper, 
in  a  weak  Spirit  of  Vitriol,  evaporated  and 
cryftalliVd.  However  it  be,  it  participates 
much  of  the  Copper,  which  gives  it  the  blue 
Colour.  It  is  acrid  and  fomething  cauftick  ; 
it  comes  in  great  and  leftfer  Pieces  ;  the  little 
ones  are  pointed  like  Diamonds.  It  contains 
much  acrid  Salt,  or  a  corrofive  Acid  of  Sul¬ 
phur,  but  lefs  Flegrn  and  Earth  than  other 
Vitriols. 

The  artificial  Vitriol  of  Venus  is  made  by 
taking  little  thin  Pieces  of  Brafs,  about  the 
Bignefs  of  a  Shilling.  Firft  put  a  Layer  of 
Sulphur,  then  a  Layer  of  Pieces,  filling  a 
Pot  full,  Stratum  fuper  Stratum ,  and  cal¬ 
cine  in  a  Furnace  for  two  or  three  Hours  ; 
or  calcine  firft  the  Copper  by  itfelf,  and 
then  beating  the  Calx  to  Powder,  calcine  it 
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again, .having  firff  mix’d  with  every  Pound  of 
Calx  fix  Ounces  of  Sulphur,  fHrring  it  con¬ 
tinually  as  it  burns,  that  it  may  not  flick  to 
the  Pan,  and  become  black.  Powder  the 
Calx-  again,  and  calcine  and  repeat  it  three 
times,  till  the  Calx  becomes  very  red. 
Take  of  this  red  Calx  in  Powder  one  Pound  ; 
fair  Water  fix  Pounds;  boil  them  together 
for  about  four  Hours  ;  let  if  cool  and  fettle  ; 
decant  the  clear  fapphirine  Liquor,  and  fil¬ 
trate  it  after  it  has  flood  about  two  Days. 
The  remaining  Copper  calcine,  as  before, 
with  Sulphur  three  Ounces  ;  and  with  Wa¬ 
ter  in  like  manner  draw  theTindure.  This 
Procefs  of  calcining,  boiling,  fettling,  and 
filtrating,  is  to  be  done  fix  or  feven  times, 
till  with  Water  you  have  extracted  the  whole 
fapphirine,  azure,  or  blue  Tin  dure  out  of 
the  Copper.  Thefe  blue  filtrated  Liquors 
put  together,  and  in  a  large  earthen  Bell,  in 
a  Sand  Heat,  not  violent,  evaporate  the  Wa¬ 
ter  till  a  Pellicle  arife,  which  being  then  put 
into  a  cold  and  moifi  Place  for  a  Night,  will 
fhoot  into  Cryftals  like  great  Gems.  Glauber 
extracls  the  Tindlure  from  calcin’d  Copper, 
with  Spirit  of  Sal  Armaniackr  by  frequent 
Ignition  and  Extin&ion,  and  in  an  Hour’s 
Space  ext  radis  a  blue  Colour  ;  which  be¬ 
ing  fet  to  cryffallize  in  a  cold  Place,  fhoots 
into  inofl  elegant  blue  Vitriol.  B  eguwus 
does  it  with  Spirit  of  Vinegar;  but  then  the 
Vitriol  will  be  of  an  obfcure  green  Co¬ 
lour.  5 

1  he  native  blue  Stone  is  good  againfi  Dif- 
eafes  of  the  Eyes,  taking  away  Films,  Clouds, 
Pearls,  Rheums,  Rednefs,  Inflamma¬ 
tion  and  Blood- (hot  ;  if  you  take  the  Stone 
and  put  it  into  a  little  Spring  or  Well  Water 
for  about  two  Minutes  time,  and  then  take 
the  Water  with  a  Linen  Rag  to  wafh  the 
Eyes,  and  drop  tw7o  or  three  Drops  into  them 
at  Bed-time.  It  cureth  any  running  Sore,  or 
Ulcer,  or  inveterate  Fijlula,  TVtters,  Ring¬ 
worms,  Scurf,  &c.  but  for  thefe  latter  Dif- 
eafes  the  Stone  ought  to  lie  in  Water  for  a 
Quarter  of  an  Hour.  It  alfo  helps  the  Can¬ 
ker  in  the  Mouth,  by  rubbing  the  Place  with 
the  Stone,  and  walking  the  Mouth  with  the 
Water. 

I  he  factitious  blue  Stone  is  given  from 
two  or  three  Grains,  to  twelve  or  fifteen,  in 
proper  Liquors,  againfi  Difeafes  of  the  Head., 
Stomach,  and  Parts  of  Generation.  It  is 
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often  us’d  in  Injections  in  proper  Vehicles, 
one  Dram  to  one  Pound  of  Liquor,  for  all 
Sores,  Ulcers,  Scabs,  Itch,  Tetters,  or  any 
other  cutaneous  Difeafe.  Inwardly  it  kills 
the  Worms.  It  may  be  given  in  a  fmall 
Dofe  againfi  Difeafes  of  the  Stomach  and 
Brain.  It  firengthens  the  Brain  againfi  a 
growing  Epilepfy.  It  is  alfo  a  Specifick  to 
cleanfe  the  Womb;  and  is  held  as  a  great 
Secret,  to  diffolve  a  little  of  it  in  Water  a- 
gainfi  the  burning  and  intemperate  Heat  of 
the  fpermatick  Veffels,  and  fo  to  ufe  it  for 
Injediions  :  For  as  this  Vitriol  pofTefifes  a 
large  Portion  of  the  Sulphur  of  Venus ,  which 
is  able  to  appeafe  the  Irritation  of  thofe  Parts, 
foalfo  it  produces  rare  and  eminent  Effects,  by 
virtue  of  its  deterfive  and  refrigerative  Salt. 

The  red  Vitriol,  call’d  Colcothar ,  is  a  Vh 
t r î o  1  that  has  been  naturally  calcin’d  in  the 
Mines  by  fubterraneous  Fire,  or  artificially 
by  ordinary  Fire.  That  which  is  found  na¬ 
turally  in  the  Mine,  is  call’d  Chalcitis ,  be- 
caufe  ’cis  taken  from  Copper  Mines.  It  is  a 
brownifh  red  Stone,  which  is  brought  to  us, 
from  Sweden  and  Germany.  It  is  rare,  and 
we  have  fcarce  enough  of  it  to  ufe  in  our 
Venice  Treacle,  of  which  it  is  one  of  the  la* 
gredients. 

That  is  bed  which  is  of  a  reddifh  browna 
of  the  Take  of  Vitriol,  and  eafily  dilTolv’d  in 
Water. 

The  Colcothar ,  calcin’d  by  the  common 
Fire,  is  of  a  pieafant  red.  The  beft  is  that 
which  remains  in  the  Retorts  after  theDiftit- 
lation  of  the  Spirit  and  Oil  of  Vitriol.  Both 
one  and  the  other  Colcothar  contain  a  great 
dealt  qf  metallick  Earth. 

Vitriol  is  chymically  analyz’d  after  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner  :  Fill  a  Glafs  Matrafs,  or 
Cucurbit,  up  to  the  middle  with  Vitriol 
powder’d  ;  then  clapping  on  the  Head,  fit¬ 
ting  the  Receiver,  and  luting  the  Joints,  di* 
fiil  it  with  a  Sand  Heat,  that  the  Ros  or 
Flegm  of  the  Vitriol,  being  of  a  ftrong,  (harp 
Talte,  may  be  drawn  off  ;  then  take  off  what» 
remains  in  the  Matrafs,  bruife  or  powder  .it,., 
and  throw  into  a  Retort,  en  creating,,  the 
Fire  gradually  three  or  four  Days,  and  you 
will  obtain  a  Spirit  and  an  Oil  :  And,  laffly, . 
from  the  Caput  Moriuum  of  the  Vitriol  di£? 
folv’d,  an  Earth  and  Salt  is  obtain’d. 

The  Ros  or  Flegm  of  Vitriol  is  prefcribM 
by  the  Chymiffs  from  one  Dram  to-  two^ 
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and  is  mightily  commended  by  them  for  its 
Virtues,  being  diuretick,  vulnerary,  ano¬ 
dyne,  and  good  to  ftrengthen  the  Bowels. 

The  Spirit  of  Vitriol  provokes  Urine,  ex¬ 
cites  an  Appetite,  and  allays  the  burning 
Heat  of  Fevers,  being  given  in  a  Cup  full  of 
cold  Water,  to  a  grateful  Sharpnefs.  This 
Spirit  may  befweeten’d,  digefting  it  with  the 
rectified  Spirit  of  Wine;  and  then  it  may  be 
us’d  in  Dileafes  of  the  Gums,  and  cutaneous 
Diftempers. 

The  Salt  of  Vitriol  is  endued  with  an  eme- 
tick  Faculty.  It  may  be  given  from  half  a 
Dram,  to  two  Drams. 

The  Colcothar,  or  red  Earth,  out  of  which 
the  Salt  was  extracted,  is  effe&ually  us’d  in 
a  Loofenefs,  Bloody  Flux,  Hemorrhages, 
and  Wounds. 

The  fpirituous  Parts  of  Vitriol  may  be  eafily 
again  recover’d,  if  you  expofe  th eGaput  Mor- 
tuum  for  fome  time  to  the  open  Air,  keeping 
it  from  Rain;  fo  that  by  Diftillation  you  may 
obtain  another  Spirit:  But  this  Spirit  is  a 
great  deal  Tweeter  and  weaker  than  the 
common. 

Paracelfus  corre&s  the  Spirit  of  Vitriol  by 
pouring  it  upon  the  Caput  Mortuum,  and  then 
diftilling  it  nine  times  over,  every  time 
pouring  on  more  frefh  Spirit  ;  and  taking  it 
out  of  t  he  Aiembick,  he  puts  it  into  a  Retort, 
and  d Utils  it  over  again  with  as  much  Spi¬ 
rit  of  Wine  as  is  fufficient  to  make  it  into  a 
Pafte.  This  he  highly  commends  in  an  Epi- 
lepfy,  or  Falling  Sicknefs. 

Of  the  medicinal  Stone  of  Croliius. 

The  Stone  of  CroRius  is  made  of 
Pomet.  Englift  Copperas,  white  Copperas, 
Alum,  white  Pot- allies,  or  Natrum 
of  Ægypt ,  of  common  Salt,  Salt  of  Tartar, 
Salt  of  Wormwood,  Salt  of  Mugwort, 
Salt  of  Succory,  Salt  of  Plantain,  Salt  of 
Arfmart,  white  Lead,  Bole  Armoniack, 
Myrrh,  Frank incenfe,  Vinegar  of  Rofes  ; 
of  all  thefe  in  proper  Dofes,  as  they  are  fet 
down  in  Croliius ,  pag.  441.  by  the  means  of 
Fire,  is  made  a  red  Stone,  endued  with  very 
excellent  Properties,  as  the  fame  Author  re¬ 
marks,  which  would  be  too  long  to  be  de- 
fcrib’d  in  this  Place:  But  as  this  Stone  is  of 
great  confequence,  both  becaufe  it  cofts  a  great 


deal  of  Money,  and  becaufe  few  Perfons 
have  the  true  Knowledge  of  it,  the  greateft 
part  -of  the  Apothecaries  fubOitute  in  the 
room  of  it  the  medicinal  Stone  defcrib’d  by 
Monfieur  Charas,  and  Monfieur  Lemery,  be¬ 
caufe  they  can  afford  it  cheaper  than  they  who 
fell  the  true  Stone  of  Croliius  ;  this  latter  be¬ 
ing  made  of  Drugs  of  a  much  lower  Price, 
as  fhall  be  fhown  hereafter. 

Of  another  medicinal  Stone » 

Monfieur  Charas ,  in  the  1041ft 
Page  of  his  Pharmacopoeia ,  de-  Pomet , 
fcribes  a  medicinal  Stone  compos  d 
of  the  Vitriol  of  Cyprus ,  Salt  of  Nitre, 
white  Lead,  Allum,  Bole  Armoniack,  San- 
diver,  Sal  Armoniack,  and  common  Vinegar  ; 
fo  that  one  may  fee  by  thefe  two  Defcrip* 
lions,  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  Difference 
betwixt  this  Stone  and  that  of  Croliius  :  And 
that  more  of  this  is  likely  to  be  fold  for  its 
Cheapnefs  than  of  the  other. 

Of  the  Lapis  Mirabilis. 

The  Lapis  Mirabilis  is  fo  call’d 
becaufe  of  its  great  Properties  ;  a-  Pometa 
bove  all  for  the  Cure  of  Webs,  and 
other  Difeafes  that  happen  to  the  Eyes  of 

Horfes. 

This  Stone  is  made  by  putting  into  an 
earthen  Pot  a  Quantity  of  white  Copperas, 
Alum,  Bole  Armoniack,  Litharge,  and  com¬ 
mon  Water,  as  Monfieur  Solleyfel  has  re¬ 
mark’d  in  his  Book,  pag.  86;  to  which  they 
that  have  cccafion  may  have  recourfe,  as 
well  to  know  the  Dofe,  as  thofe  excellent 
Qualities  by  which  it  obtain’d  fuch  a  Name. 

2i.  Of  the  Pyrites,  or  Fire-Stone. 

THE  Pyrites,  or  Fire  Stone,  is  a  fort  of 
Marcafite*of  Copper,  of  which  they 
make  their  Copperas’s  or  Vitriols.  This  Mar- 
cafite  is  weighty,  of  a  Moufe  Colour,  full 
of  little,  yellow,  fhining  Spots. 

There  is  a  great  Quantity  of  this  Fire- Stone 
in  France ,  efpecially  at  PaJJy  near  Paris3 

Pyrites 
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Pyrkes  is  a  fort  of  Copper  Mar- 
Lemery.  cafite,  or  hard  Stone,  heavy,  which 
fends  forth  Sparks  of  Fire  upon 
:  Unking  it  with  Iron  of  a  grey  Colour,  inter- 
I  fpers’d  with  little,  yellow,  fhining  Streaks  : 
It  is  found  in  the  Copper  Mines  in  Italy , 
from  whence  they  draw  the  Roman  Vitriol. 

To  get  the  Vitriol  out  of  this  Stone,  it  is 
neceffary  to  expofe  it  to  the  Air  for  feveral 
Months  together,  that  fo  the  Acid  getting  in- 
fenfibly  into  the  Pores  may  rarify  its  Parts, 
and  render  its  Salt  more  diffolvable.  By  this 
I  Time  it  is  converted  in  a  Manner  to  a  Chalk, 
from  whence  they  extrad  the  Vitriol,  by 
j  walking  it  feveral  Times  with  Water,  and 
making  Evaporations  and  Cryftallizations 
|  as  are  neceffary,  and  as  they  do  in  the  making 
:  of  Salt-Peter. 

The  Pyrites  is  deterfive,  aftringent,  defic- 
;  cative,  digedive,  refolutive,  and  to  be  ap- 
i  plied  outwardly. 

zz.  Of  Lead  Oar. 

Pometo  WJ  E  have  three  forts  of  Lead 
VV  Oar  that  differ  one  from  the 
other,  only  according  to  the  Digedion  they 
have  receiv’d  in  the  Bowels  of  the  Earth. 
The  fird,  that  is  to  fay,  that  which  has  re¬ 
ceiv’d  the  lead  Hear,  and  by  confequence  is 
mod  weighty,  is  that  which  has  the  Name 
of  Lead  Oar ,  and  is  made  into  Lumps  call’d 
Pigs,  by  the  French ,  Salmons. 

This  Lead  Oar  is  a  weighty  Mineral,  eafy 
to  break  to  Powder,  and  difficult  to  melt, 
which  is  taken  out  of  the  Mine  in  Pieces  of 
different  Bignefs  ;  fometimes  clean  and  neat, 
fometimes  mixt  with  Stones,  refembling  a 
certain  fort  of  Marble. 

This  Lead  Oar  being  broken,  parts  into 
fhining  Flakes,  of  a  white,  enclining  to 
black,  very  likethe  Shoots  of  Antimony. 

The  Engli/h  melt  this  Lead,  and  after¬ 
wards  cad  it  into  Moulds  of  the  Shape  we 
fee  the  Pigs  in.  The  Lead  Oar  is  of  no 
other  Ufe  in  France  but  for  the  Potters,  who 
make  ufe  of  it,  having  fird  reduc’d  it  to 
Powder  to  varnifh  the  earthen  Vdlels  of  a 
green  Colour  with  it,  . 

Although  this  Merchandise  be  of  no  great 
Confequence,.  yet  great  Care  mud  be  taken 
concerning  it;  for  if  there  ffiould chance  to 


be  any  other  Metal  in  ît,  as  there  is  found  to 
be  too  often,  it  would  fpoil  all  the  Potters 
Ware,  to  the  great  Trouble  of  him  that 
fold  the  Commodity;  for  this  Reafbn  you 
fhould  never  fell  it  to  the  Potters,  without 
(hewing  it  them  Piece  by  Piece,  and  taking 
a  Note  under  their  Hand,  that  they  are  fa- 
tisfied  to  avoid  further  Trouble. 

The  Lead  Oar  that  has  therequifite  Quali¬ 
ties  ought  to  be  in  large  Pieces,  heavy,  with 
fine  (hining  Scales,  as  if  fat,  that  is  to  fay, 
eafily  tradfable.  In  a  word,  the  mod  approach¬ 
ing  to  Tin-glafs  that  it  can  poffibly  ;  and 
reje&  that  which  is  full  of  Stones  and  Dirt, 
or  Gravel,  as  good  for  nothing,  as  well  as 
that  which  is  mixt  with  the  Lead  Oar  of  the 
fécond  fort  that  l  am  going  to  fpeak  of. 

The  Lead  Oar  of  the  fécond  fort  is  lefs 
weighty,  and  much  harder  than  that  before- 
mention’d,  and  being  broke  is  of  a  Moufe 
Colour,  of  a  coarfer  Grain,  and  fmooth 
without,  in  fome  Meafure  refembling  the 
black  Lead  ;  which  fhews  that  it  has  not  re¬ 
ceiv’d  Heat  enough  to  be  converted  into  the 
black  Lead  Oar.  This  Quality  makes  this 
Lead  Mineral  to  be  entirely  reje&ed,  as  be¬ 
ing  of  no  Ufe:  And  this  Quality  is  often 
found  in  the  fird  fort,  which  caufes  fomuch 
Trouble  to  the  Workmen,  becaufe  they  cars 
no  more  melt  it  by  the  Fire  than  they  can 
do  Marble,  and  it  fpoils  all  their  Work. 
However,  I  mud  take  Notice,  that  fome 
Alchymids  defire  it  to  draw  their  Lead  out 
of  it;  for  they  pretend  that  the  Lead  drawn 
from  it  ismoredu&ileand  clofethan  common 
Lead  is  found  to  be.  Others  will  have  it 
that  there  is  fome  Silver  in  it  which  I  leave 
other  Perfons  to  try  ;  but  as  it  is  leldom  us’d 
I  fhould  not  advife  any  Perfoo  to  furniOl 
himfelf  with  any  Store  of  it. 

The  third  fort  of  Lead  Oar  is  very  much 
us’d,  and  ’tis  that  we  call  Black  Lead ,  or 
Crayon ,  becaufe  the  mod  perfect  of  it  ferves 
to  make  Pencils  to  defign  withal.  The  An¬ 
cients  gave  it  the  Name  of  Plumbago ,  and  of 
Sea  Lead,  becaufe  they  pretend  they  took  it 
from  the  Bottom  of  the  Sea.  Foreigners  call 
it  Poteloto 

We  have  at  Paris  two  forts  of  Black  Lead, 
to  wit,  the  Fine  and  the  Common.  The1- 
Fine  to  be  pèrfeâ,  and  in  goo-d'  Condition, 
fhould  not  be  heavy,  of  a  black  fhining. Sil- 
-  vei  Colour;  not  too  hard  nor  too  foft,  eafy 
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to  be  cut,  and  when  divided,  compact  in~  it  as  Lead  Mineral  for  glazing  their  earthen 
the  Infide,  and  not  gritty;  of  a  fine  clofe  Ware. 


Grain,  in  moderate  Pieces,  rather  long,  pro¬ 
per  to  cut,  and  make  the  long  Pencils  that 
are  fo  much  efieem’d.  Lead  of  thefe  Quali¬ 
ties  wants  for  no  Price,  the  Merchant  may 
have  what  he  pleafes,  being  much  fought  for 
by  Architedb  and  other  Perfons  for  drawing. 
This  fort  of  Lead  comes  generally  Worn  Eng¬ 
land',  butas  for  the  common,  it  is  brought 
from  Holland ,  and  is  of  no  great  U fe. 

Moniteur  Morin ,  Phyfician  and  Minera- 
Hft,  has  allured  me  that  there  were  a  great 
many  Lead  Mines  in  France ,  efpecially  in 
Auvergne,  from  whence  we  might  have  thefe 
three  forts  of  Lead  ;  and  this  may  be  relied 
upon,  he  being  a  Perfon  that  would  not  af¬ 
firm  an  Untruth. 

Of  Lead  in  Pigs . 

They  call  Lead  in  Pigs  the  Lead  Mineral , 
melted  and  purified  from  the  Stone  and  other 
Impurities  ;  which  being  well  refin’d,  by 
fcumming,  and  throwing  Suet  or  other  Greafe 
Into  it,  is  caft  into  Moulds  to  make  Pigs  of 
different  Sizes. 

The  Lead  fo  refin’d,  to  have  its  due  Re¬ 
quisites,  fhould  be  foft,  that  is  to  fay,  eafy 
to  cut,  pliant,  and  the  molt  white  and  finn¬ 
ing  that  can  be.  The  different  Ufes  that  are 
made  of  Lead ,  as  well  in  feverai  Trades, 
as  in  chymical  Operations,  is  the  reafon 
of  fo  large  a  Confumption  as  there  is  of 
It,  as  well  in  Europe,  as  other  Parts  of  the 
World. 

Of  Lead  in  Powder . 

The  firft  Preparation  that  is  made  of  Lead, 
is  the  reducing  it  to  Powder  ;  not  in  the  man¬ 
ner  fome  Apothecaries  ufe  to  reduce  it,  by 
rafpingit,  and  beating  it  in  a  Mortar,  but  by 
melting  Lead  in  an  Earthen  or  Iron  Veflel  ; 
and  when  it  is  melted  by  throwing  into  it 
the  Duft  of  beaten  Charcoal,  fiirring  it  a- 
bout:  And  in  this  manner  you  may  fooner 
reduce  into  Powder  a  thoufand  Weight  of 
Lead ,  than  one  Ounce  the  other  way.  To 
clean  the  Lead,  that  is,  to  feparate  the  Coal 
from  it,  you  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  walk 
it  in  Water,  and  dry  it.  Lead  in  Powder  is 
very  little  us’d  but  by  the  Potters,  who  ufe 


Leads n  Powder,  efpecially  that  which  is  in 
a  Powder  almoft  impalpable,  has  fome  Ufe 
in  Medicine,  becaufe  it  is  an  Ingredient  in 
lome  Ointments,  as  the  Pompholyx  and  o- 
thers.  They  which  refine  Lead,  and  make 
Mufquet  Bullets,  or  fmall  Shot,  fend  us  their 
Scum,  which  we  fell  to  the  Potters,  and  is 
what  we  call  Scum  or  Lead  AJhes . 

Of  Burnt  Lead. 

Burnt  Lead ,  which  the  Latins  call  Plum - 
hum  Uftum ,  is  Plates  of  Lead  put  into  a 
Pot  with  Sulphur,  and  by  the  Fire  th z  Lead 
is  reduc’d  to  a  brown  Powder. 

Burnt  Lead  has  fome  Ufe  in  Medicine,  be¬ 
caufe  it  dries,  and  is  an  Ingredient  in  fome 
Ointments  and  Plaifters.  As  to  its  Choice, 
there  is  no  more  to  be  faid  than  that  it  be 
clean  and  well  burnt.  Some  wafh  it,  to  fe- 
parate  the  Impurities,  or  the  Sulphur  that 
remains  in  it. 

Of  red  Lead. 

The  red  Lead ,  which  we  call  Minium ,  is 
Lead  Oar  pulveriz’d,  calcin’d,  and  reduc’d 
to  fuch  a  red  Powder  as  we  fee  it.  It  is 
wrong  to  think  that  the  red  Lead  which  is 
brought  from  England  is  made  of  the  Pig 
Lead\  the  Cheapnefs  of  it  fhews  it  to  be 
orherwife,  and  that  it  is  made  from  the  Lead 
Oar  as  it  comes  from  the  Mine  ;  befides,  the 
Pig  Lead  will  never  come  to  that  Rednefs 
as  mineral  Lead,  whatever  Fire  you  give 
to  it. 

Minium  ought  to  be  chofe  for  its  high  Co¬ 
lour,  the  fineft  Powder,  and  cleaned  that 
can  be  ;  and  Care  muft  be  taken  that  it  has 
not  been  wafh’d,  which  will  be  known  by  its 
whitifii  Colour,  and  the  little  Lumps  that 
are  commonly  in  it.  One  may  draw  Mer¬ 
cury  from  Minium  with  Lime  or  File-Duft  ; 
but  it  is  in  fo  fmall  a  Quantity,  that  it  is 
fcarce  worth  fpeaking  of. 

The  red  Lead  is  of  fome  fmall  Ufe  in  Me¬ 
dicine,  becaufe  it  is  drying,  and  gives  a  Bo¬ 
dy  to  fome  Ointments  and  Plaifters.  Pain¬ 
ters  ufe  it  as  well  for  painting  red,  as  to 
mix  with  other  Colours,  to  make  them 
dry.  Potters  ufe  a  great  deal  to  glaze 
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their  Ware  of  a  reddifh  Colour;  and  there 
are  feveral  other  Tradefmen  that  have  Oc- 
cafion  for  it. 

Of  White  Lead. 
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■White  Lead  is  Pig  Lead  reduc’d  to  Leaves, 
and  afterwards  roll’d  as  you  would  do  a  Sheet 
of  Paper,  but  fo  that  this  roll’d  Lead  does 
not  touch  one  upon  the  other.  This  Lead  fo 
roll’d  is  put  upon  fmall  Sticks,  which  are 
laid  in  Pots,  the  Bottom  of  which  is  cover’d 
with  Vinegar.  Thefe  Pots  being  fill’d  muff 
be  ffop’d,  fo  as  that  no  Air  may  get  in,  and 
afterwards  left  in  a  Dunghill  for  thirty  Days 
together,  after  which  they  open  the  Veffels, 
and  find  therein  the  Lead,  become  white 
and  brittle;  taking  then  thefe  Leaves  out 
they  break  them  in  Pieces,  and  afterwards 
expofe  them  to  the  Air  to  dry  them. 

Choice  is  to  be  made  of  fuch  White  Lead 
as  is  brittle,  white  without  and  within, 
in  handfome  Scales,  and  with  as  few  blackifh 
Flakes,  Dull,  and  other  Impurities  as  can 
be. 

The  White  Lead  has  no  other  Ufe  that  I 
know  of,  but  for  the  Painters,  being  ground 
with  Oil  or  Water,  it  being  then  the  mod 
beautiful  White  that  we  have,  and  of  the  long- 
eft  Duration  ;  but  then  it  is  a  very  dangerous 
Drugg,  both  to  grind  or  to  beat  to  Powder. 


Of  Cerufe. 

The  true  Cerufe  ,  or  Chalk  of 
Pomet .  Lead,  is  white  Lead  in  Powder  and 
ground  with  Water,  and  afterwards 
put  into  Moulds,  and  fo  made  up  into  little 
Cakes,  which  they  dry,  and  afterwards  put 
into  blue  Paper,  as  we  find  them.  This  Ce- 
rufe ,  fo  prepar’d,  is  that  which  one  may  call 
the  Chalk  of  Lead,  and  not  that  which  we 
fell  at  prefent,  that  comes  from  Holland  or 
England ,  it  being  almoft  all  common  Chalk, 
as  I  am  going  to  relate. 

The  true  Cerufe  is  that  which  we  call  the 
Venetian ,  becaufe  the  Venetians  were  the  firft 
that  made  it;  but  as  it  is  extreamiy  dear, 
we  have  little  but  the  other  fort  which 
comes  from  Holland ,  becaufe  the  Painters 
efteem  it  as  much  as  the  Venetian ,  but  they 
are  very  much  in  the  wrong  ;  for  the  Dutch 
Cerufe  ground  with  Oil  or  Water,  is  a  White 
Vol.  II. 


of  no  long  Duration  becaufe  of  the  Chalk 
that  is  in  it,  which  does  not  happen  to  the 
t  r  u  e  Venetian  Cerufe ,  which  i  s  o  n  1  y  t  h  e  Wh  i  t  e 
Lead  ground;  fo  that  if  one  had  the  true 
Venetian  Cerufe  there  would  be  no  need  of 
grinding  White  Lead,  and  confequently  the 
Danger  would  be  avoided  that  Perfonsmeet 
with  by  grinding  it,  which  often  occalions 
feveral  Difeafes,  and  fometimes  Death  it« 
felf. 

If  they  who  have  Occafion  for  Cerufe  to 
ufe  in  Medicine,  or  to  make  Salt  of  Saturn , 
would  ufe  the  true  Venetian  Cerufe ,  they 
would  find  their  Operations  more  perfeél: 
And  inftead  of  taking  the  Cerufe  in  Cake, 
they  might  take  the  White  Lead  ground  and 
make  it  ferve  all  their  Purpofes;  but  then  it 
muft  be  bought  of  honeft  Perfons,  for  none 
but  they  who  ground  it  can  anfwer  for  it  : 
However,  the  true  WhiteLead  ground  is  ex¬ 
treamiy  white,  foft,  and  friable. 

It  is  remark’d  ,  that  the  Hollanders  to 
make  their  Cerufe ,  ufe  only  the  Dull  that 
comes  in  bruifing  their  White  Lead;  and  as 
this  Duft  could  notfupply  fo  great  a  Quan» 
i  it  y  of  Cerufe  as  is  us’d  in  France ,  and  other 
Countries,  and  they  could  not  otherwife  af¬ 
ford  it  fo  cheap,  they  mix  a  fort  of  Marie  or 
white  Chalk  with  it.  As  for  that  which 
comes  from  England ,  it  is  ftill  worfe  than 
that  from  Holland ,  becaufe  they  mix  more  of 
that  Stuff  with  it,  and  it  is  not  of  fo  good 
a  Colour.  They  who  grind  the  white  Lead 
to  make  Cerufe  of  it,  have  Water-Mills, 
and  afterwards  they  caff  it  in  little  Moulds  to 
form  it  into  Cakes,  which  to  have  its  proper 
Qualities  ftiould  be  extreamiy  white,  foft, 
friable  and  dry,  and  the  leaft  broke  or  mix’d 
with  little  Duff  that  can  be,  efpecially  if  it 
be  for  Sale.  You  fliould  rejed  that  which  has 
not  a  good  Body,  but  cracks  in  handling  it, 
which  proceeds  from  its  being  made  up  be¬ 
fore  it  was  well  dried,  or  by  having  been 
damag’d  by  fome  wet  coming  to  it. 

Cerufa,  or  Cerufe ,  is  a  Lead  that 
is  penetrated ,  Tariffed ,  and  half  Lemery . 
diffolv’d  by  the  Vapour  of  Vine¬ 
gar,  and  reduc’d  into  a  very  white  Sub» 
ftance  that  is  heavy  and  friable.  When  you 
would  make  this  Cerufe ,  the  Lead  is  to  be 
beat  into  fine  thin  Plates,  which  are  fufpend- 
ed  or  hung  over  earthen  Pots,  in  which  they 
have  put  Vinegar;  and  when  the  Pots  are 
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ull  of  this  Lead,  they  place  it  in  a  proper 
Heat,  fo  that  the  Vinegar  may,  by  its  Fume 
or  Vapour,  have  Power  to  penetrate  and  at¬ 
tenuate  infenfibly  the  Matter.  After  this  has 
remained  about  a  Month  in  the  Fume,  they 
open  the  Mouth  of  the  Pot,  and  find  all  the 
Plates  of  Lead  reduc’d  into  a  white  brittle 
Subftance,  which  they  call  IVhite  Lead ,  and 
break  thefe  Plates  into  Pieces,  which  are 
us’d  by  the  Painters.  This  white  Lead  is 
ground  upon  a  Porphyry,  with  a  little  Wa¬ 
fer,  and  made  into  a  Pafte  or  Cakes,  which 
being  dry’d  are  fit  for  Tranfportation.  The 
Workmen,  in  this  Commodity,  chufe  to  put 
It  up  in  blue  Paper  rather  than  any  other,  in 
order  to  make  the  Cerufe  look  whiter;  the 
beft,  the  pureft  and  whiteft,  is  brought  from 
Venice*  That  which  comes  from  England 
and  Holland  is  mix’d  with  a  Kind  of  Chalk 
or  Marie,  [  as  has  been  obferv’d  by  Permet.] 

0/Sandy  x,  or  Red  Cerufe. 

The  Sandyx  is  nothing  but  Cerufe 
Pomet*  redden’d  over  a  gentle  Fire  ;  but  as 

fhis  Sandyx ,  or  Red  Cerufe ,  ferves 
only  to  the  fame  Purpofes  as  Minium ,  it  is 
therefore  but  little  ufedc  Some  Moderns  have 
writ  that  Minium  or  RedLead,  was  made 
of  Cerufe  turn’d  red  upon  the  Fire  :  But  as 
there  Is  nothing  more  falfe,  fo  there  are  forne 
who  write  by  Hear -fay,  as  is  eafy  to  prove: 
Forafmuch  as  the  Cerufe  comes  from  Holland , 
and  the  Minium  or  Red  Lead  from  England  ; 
andbefides,  the  Cerufe  is  always  dearer  than 
ahe  other. 

Minium  or  Sandyx ,  is  the  Lead 
ILemery*  Oar  pulveriz’d  and  made  red  by  a 
long  Calcination  over  the  Fire, 
and  this  is  brought  from  England ,  whereof 
that  of  the  higheft  Colour  ought  to  be  chofen  : 
It  Is  aftringent  and  deficcative,  being  us’d  in 
Plalfters  and  Ointments.  They  likewife  ufe 
ft  in  Painting,  and  to  varnilh  Pots  of  a  red 
Colour®  It  is  call’d  Minium  from  the  Word 
Mina,  becaufe  it  is  made  of  the  Lead  as  It 
comes  from  the  Mine. 

0/Mafticot. 

p  There  are  three  forts  of  Mafli- 

cot  that  are  brought  from  Holland , 
to  wit,  the  White*  the  Yellow*  and  the 
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Gold-colour’d.  Thefe  different  Colours  a- 
rife  from  nothing  but  the  different  Degrees  of 
the  Fire  they  give  the  Powder  of  White 
Lead,  of  which  they  are  made.  Tho’  the 
firft  fort,  which  is  that  which  has  fuflain’d 
the  leaf!  Degree  of  Fire,  is  call  d  White, 
yet  it  is  not  of  a  true  white  Colour,  but  of 
a  whitifh  Yellow.  The  fécond  is  yellow, 
and  endures  a  ftronger  Degree,  and  the 
third  of  a  Gold  Colour,  and  has  fuftain’d 
more  Fire  than  the  former  ;  and  they  might 
make  a  fourth,  by  calcining  it  ’till  it  be¬ 
comes  red,  which  would  make  it  a  true  San¬ 
dyx ,  or  common  Vermillion.  As  to  the  Choice 
of  them,  they  ought  to  be  heavy,  in  an  im¬ 
palpable  Powder,  of  a  high  Colour,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Appellation  they  bear  of  true 
Mafticot  ;  they  are  only  ferviceable  for  the 
Painters  ;  tho’  Lemery  fays  they  are  deficca- 
tive  and  ufeful,  mix’d  in  Plaifters  or  Oint- 
ments. 

Of  Natural  and  Artificial  Litharge. 

The  natural  Litharge ,  which  the  Ancients 
call’d  by  the  Name  of  Molybdsena ,  is  a  Kind 
of  metallick  or  mineral  Body,  in  Crufts  or 
Flakes,  of  the  Thicknefs  and  Figure  of 
White  Lead,  of  a  reddifti  Colour,  eafy  to 
break,  which  is  found  in  the  Lead  Mines. 
But  as  this  Litharge  is  known  to  very  few 
People,  and  is  fcarce  to  be  met  withal,  there¬ 
fore  the  Artificial  Litharge  only  is  us’d,  which 
is  improperly  call’d  Gold  or  Silver  Litharge , 
becaufe  the  Ancients,  and  after  them  the 
Moderns,  pretend  that  this  Litharge  ferv’d  to 
purify  or  refine  Gold  and  Silver,  which  is 
far  from  Truth,  fince  all  the  Litharge  we 
have  now  from  Poland ,  England ,  or  other 
Parts,  as  Germany ,  Sweden ,  and  Denmark , 
is  the  Lead  made  ufe  of  in  refining  Copper. 
Neverthelefs,  I  do  not  deny  but  that  thofe 
who  refine  Gold  and  Silver  make  Litharge  ; 
but  that  is  not  what  is  fold,  becaufe  the  Re¬ 
finers  melt  theirs  into  Lead  again  to  fervea- 
new,  and  to  recover  the  little  Gold  or  Sil¬ 
ver  that  was  carry’d  off  with  it.  Thefe 
People  ought  to  be  undeceiv’d  who  believe, 
according  to  what  fome  Moderns  have  writ, 
that  Litharge  is  the  Fume  of  Lead  evapo¬ 
rated  in  the  refining  of  Gold  and  Silver, 
and  that  it  is  like  Soot  that  fticks  to  the 
Chimney  :  So  alfo  thefe  ftiould  be  undeceiv’d 

who 
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1  who  believe  that  there  is  any  Difference  in 
the  Litharges  from  their  Colours,  fince 
thofe  are  only  occafion’d  by  the  Force  or 

!  Violence  of  the  Fire.  Th z  Dantzick  Litharge 
is  to  be  prefer’d  before  the  Englijh,  fo  like- 
wife  that  which  is  moft  calcin’d,  and  of  a 
lively  Colour,  that  will  eafily  difïblve  in  any 
unduous  Liquors,  in  which  it  is  ufually  i in- 
ploy ’d.  This  Commodity  is  much  us’d  in 
France ,  as  well  by  Potters  to  glaze  their 
Earthen  Wares,  Dyers,  Painters,  and  others, 
i:  as  by  Apothecaries,  who  make  it  the  Bafis 

Bof  mod  Part  of  their  Plaifters  and  Oint¬ 
ments. 

Lithargyrus ,  Jive  Lithargyrium 
.  hemery .  or  Litharge,  is  a  Lead  ting’d  with 
the  Impurities  of  Copper,  and  re¬ 
duc’d  into  the  Form  of  Drofs,  or  metallick 
Scum,  by  Calcination.  This  is  made  upon  the 
Purification  of  Copper  in  Poland ,  Sweden , 
and  Denmark.  There  are  two  forts,  one 
call’d  Lithargyrium  Auri ,  feu  Chryjitis ,  or  Li * 
tharge  of  Gold  ;  the  other  Lithargirium  Ar¬ 
gent  i,  or  Litharge  of  Silver.  The  Difference 
of  Colours  makes  no  Difference  in  the 
Virtue  of  them.  There  is  likewife  a  Li¬ 
tharge  made  in  Refining  Gold  or  Silver 
by  the  Cupell  ,  but  it  is  but  in  fmall 
Quantities,  tho’  like  the  other.  All  the  forts 
are  deliccative,  cooling,  deterfive,  and  give 
a  Confidence  to  feveral  Plaifters,  for  they 
diffolve  in  boiling  with  Oil  and  fatty  Bo¬ 
dies. 


0/Salt,  or  Sugar  of  Lead* 

Pomet.  *T“*HE  Salt  or  Sugar  of  Lead  is 
X  made  of  White  Lead,  and  the 
true  Venetian  Cerufe,  infus’d  in  didill’d  Vine¬ 
gar,  then  filtred,  evaporated,  and  reduc’d 
into  a  light  Mafs,  that  is  white  and  cryftal- 
llz’d,  of  a  fweet  fugary  Tafte,  yet  neverthe- 
lefs  pretty  difagreeable.  The  greateft  Part 
of  thofe  who  make  Salt  of  Lead,  do  it  with 
Dutch  Cerufe,  fuch  as  we  fell,  for  which  Rea- 
fon  they  can  fell  it  nothing  near  fo  cheap  as 
that  made  of  Venetian  Cerufe ;  becaufe,  as  I 
faid  before,  the  Dutch  is  mix’d  with  Chalk, 
which  will  yield  no  Salt;  and  fome  make  it 
of  Lead  in  Powder,  Minium ,  or  Litharge, 
none  of  which  will  afford  fo  much  Salt,  and 
confequently  can’t  be  fold  fo  cheap.  Chufe 
that  which  is  of  the  Tafte  aforefaid,  white, 
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in  little  Shoots,  or  Alining  Cryftals,  and  as 
light  as  may  be,  which  when  diffolvd  hi 
Plantain  Water  will  look  like  Whey  ;  which 
Tryal  will  anfwer  two  Purpofes,  the  one  to 
know  the  Goodnefs  of  the  Salt  of  Lead.* 
and  the  other  that  of  the  Plantain  Water. 
Its  Ufe  is  to  cool,  being  given  internally  or 
externally,  for  which  Reafon  it  is  reckon’d 
proper  to  ftop  the  Flux  of  the  Belly,  and 
for  fore  Throats,  taken  from  three  to  four 
Grains  in  Plantain  Water.  Moft  of  thofe 
who  make  this  Medicine  make  it  heavy  and 
greyifti  colour’d,  which  proceeds  from  the 
Lead  not  being  well  purified  ,  or  that  it 
was  not  made  with  good  Vinegar.  For  to 
make  the  Salt  fine  and  light,  it  ought  to  be 
purified  at  leaft  four  Times. 

Of  Balfam,  or  Oil  of  Lead. 

They  call  that  Balfam,or  Oil  of  Lead,  thaï 
is  made  of  the  Salt  diffolv’d  in  Oil  of  Tur- 
pentine;  but  others  content  themfelves  with 
putting  Salt  of  Lead  in  a  Cellar  to  run  into  a 
Liquor.  The  firft  Balfam  or  Oil  ought  to  be 
prefer’d  to  the  other,  in  that  it  is  proper  to 
cleanfe  and  cicatrize  Ulcers,  and  becaufe  it 
is  more  capable  of  refilling  Putrefa&ioru 
Others  make  Oil  of  Lead ,  by  drawing  a 
burning  Spirit  of  Lead,  which  they  make  by 
filling  too  Parts  of  a  Retort  with  Salt  of 
Lead,  and  by  the  Means  of  Fire,  drawing 
thence  a  Spirit  that  burns  like  Brandy.  But 
as  this  Oil  is  not  fo  ftrong  as  that  made  with 
Oil  of  Turpentine,  it  ferves  to  cleanfe  the 
Eyes,  efpecially  of  Horfes  and  other  Beafts. 
Spirit  of  Lead  is  an  excellent  Remedy  to  re¬ 
fill  thePutrefadlion  of  Humours. 

Of  Magiftery  of  Lead. 

Magifiery  of  Lead  is  made  of  Salt  of  the 
Lead  that  has  the  required  Qualities,  dif¬ 
folv’d  in  diftill’d  Vinegar  mix’d  with  com¬ 
mon  Water;  and  by  the  Afliftance  of  Oil  of 
Tartar  per  Deliquium ,  precipitated  into  a 
white  Powder,  which  after  it  is  w  a  fil’d  and 
dry’d,  is  very  ufeful  to  cure  Tetters  and. 
Ringworms,  being  mix’d  with  fome  Poma¬ 
tum.  It  likewife  makes,  with  Vinegar  and 
Water,  a  fort  of  Virgins  Milk,  that  is  good 
to  allay  Inflammations  and  cure  Pimples  in 
the  Face. 
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Of  Vinegar  of  Lead» 

The  Vinegar  of  Lead  Is  Vinegar  diftilPd, 
wherein  have  been  digefted  Cerufeand  other 
Preparations  of  Lead,  which  Is  made  ufe  of 
to  cure  Tetters,  or  being  well  incorporated 
with  Oil  of  Rofes  to  make  a  kind  of  Oint* 
ment5  caliM  Butter  of  Lead . 

Of  Natural  or  Mineral  Zinck. 


It  is  not  with  Zinck  as  with  Tin-glafs  ;  for- 
afmuch  as  ®tis  not  only  probable,  but  certain, 
that  there  is  a  natural  Zinck  which  the  Ger¬ 
mans  call  Beauter ,  and  the  Flemings ,  Speauter , 
we,  Spelter »  The  Mineral  Zinck  is  found  in 
great  Quantities  in  the  Mines  of  Gojfelar  in 
Saxony  ;  it  is  at  prefent  very  fcarce  in  France 
for  which  Reafon  it  is  much  enquired  for  by 
fome  People»  This  Metal  is  a  kind  of  Lead 
Oar,  except  that  it  is  harder,  whiter,  and 
more  brillant  Some  People  have  allur'd 
me,  that  the  Zinck  we  fell  in  great  fquare 
Cakes  is  caft  Mineral  Zinck,  that  after  it 
has  been  fined  Is  thrown  into  Moulds  of 
she  Figure  as  we  have  it,  which  1  can  eafily 
believe ,  it  being  ImpoSible  to  make  it  of 
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Lead,  Arfenick,  Tartar,  and  Salt-Peter,  as 
Mr.  Charas  has  obferv’d.  The  Zinck,  which 
fome  improperly  call  the  Female  Antimony, 
ought  to  be  white,  in  fine  Flakes,  the  lead 
fharp,  and  the  mod  difficult  to  break  that 
can  be:  For  the  more  it  endures  the  Fire, 
and  the  finer  and  larger  the  Flakes  are,  the 
more  it  is  valued  by  the  Workmen  that  ufe 
it,  efpecially  the  Founders. 

The  Zinck  at  this  Time  is  much  in  Ufe, 
fmcethe  Tin-men  have  found  it  more  proper 
to  clean  their  Tin  than  Pin -Dull  and  Rofim 
sTis  wrong  to  believe  that  Zinck  is  mixt  with 
Tin  to  encreafe  its  Weight  ;  for  unto  a 
Fount  of  five  or  fix  hundred  Pounds  of  Tin, 
they  put  but  one  Pound  of  Zinck  ;  and  which 
is  wonderful,  the  Zinck  has  the  Quality  of 
purifying  and  whitening  the  Tin,  and  a£Hng 
upon  it  as  Lead  does  upon  Gold,  Silver,  or 
Copper.  This  Zinck  is  us?d  to  give  Copper 
the  Colour  of  Gold,  efpecially  when  mix’d 
with  Turmerick  ;  and  works  upon  Copper  as 
Arfenick  does  that  turns  it  of  a  Silver  Colour  ; 
©r  the  Lapis  Calaminaris ,  that  makes  it  yel» 
lowiOi  ;  or,  îaflîy,  as  Hungarian  Vitriol,  that 
turns  Iron  into  a  Copper  Colour,  as  hath  been 
©bferv’d  in  the  Philosophical  Tranfadions  of 
the  Royal  Society  at  London*. 
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Of  MINERALS. 


PREFACE. 

BY  Mineral,  in  its  general  Signification ,  is  underflood^  what foever  partakes  of  the 
Mines ,  or  is  increas'd  in ,  or  has  pafs'd  thro '  iV  /V  Subject  of 

this  Book ,  /V  A  /»  #  more  particular  Senfe  >  /«  which  it  is  by  fome ,  to  be  a 

fix' d  and  [olid  Body ,  produc'd  by  Exhalations  and  Vapours ,  inclos'd  in  the  Bowels  of 
the  Earth ,  Meteors  are  form'd  in  the  Regions  of  the  Air  5  pr  # j  others  will  have  it 5 
'tis  form'd  of  a  tender  Sub fiance ,  produc'd  in  the  Earth  by  Coagulation , 
creas'd  by  the  external  Addition  of  fenfeble  Particles ,  which  oftentimes  is  the  Matter 
that  in  Procefs  of  Time  commences  Metal  j  /u  IJhall  comprehend ,  the  Name 

of  Minerals,  «  of  a  metallick  Nature ,  which  differs  only  from 

Metals ,  *’««0/  malleable ,  or  that  is  not  capable  of  Fuji  on  ^  as  the  Loadftone,  CiV* 

7W/  therefore  with  Antimony,  which  comes  near  eft  the  Nature  of  Metals 5. 
differs  from  it  only  in  not  being  duftil. 


ï  .  0/ Antimony. 

MR.  Furetiere  fays,  Antimony  is  a  Mi¬ 
neral  that  comes  very  near  the  Na¬ 
ture  of  Metals;  and  that  fome  are 
of  Opinion  it  contains  all  the  Principles 
of  them,  for  that  it  is  found  near  all  Sorts  of 
metallick  Mines,  more  efpecially  near  thofe 
of  Silver  and  Lead  ;  that  it  contains  a  dou¬ 
ble  Mineral  Sulphur  ,  the  one  Metal- 
lick,  approaching  the  Purity  and  Colour  of 
Gold,  the  other  earthy  and  combuftible,  not 
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unlike  common  Sulphur;  a  fuliginous,  footy, 
ill  digefted  Mercury,  partaking  of  the  Nature 
of  Lead  ;  and  fomewhat  of  a  terrene  fixt  Salt. 
The  fame  Author  obferves  alfo,  that  the  life 
of  Antimony,  unlefs  in  the  Compofidon  of 
Fucus ,  or  Cofineticks,  was  wholly  unknown* 
’till  about  the  twelfth  Age  ;  but  then  a  cer¬ 
tain  Monk,  Bafilms  Valentinus  by  Name*, 
publ ifh’d  a  Book,  intitled,  Currus  Antimomi 
Yriumphalis ,  wherein  he  undertakes  to  affirm, 
that  it  was  a  Remedy  again  ft  all  forts  of 
Difeafes*  Three  hundred  Years  after  Pa- 
race  If  us  brought  it  into  Vogue;,  but  then  ka* 

&he. 
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the  Year  i  j66  the  Ufe  of  it  was  condemn’d 
by  Ad  of  Parliament  ;  and  accordingly  one 
Befnier ,  a  Phyfician,  in  1609,  tranfgreffmg 
it,  was  excluded  the  Faculty.  In  the  Year 
1637  Antimony  was  again  receiv’d  by  publick 
Authority  amonglt  the  Number  of  purging 
Remedies  ;  and  in  i6yo  the  Ad  of  State 
made  in  i$66  was  repeal’d.  Anno  1637 
the  Faculty  caus’d  it  to  be  inferted  in  their 
Antidotarium ,  printed  that  Year,  herein  fol¬ 
lowing  the  Opinion  of  Matthiolus  ;  and,  til 
iliort,  on  the  29th  of  March  1668,  gave  it 
the  Sandion  of  publick  Authority,  by  which 
Graduates  had  a  Liberty  of  making  ufe  of 
it,  but  with  a  Prohibition  to  all  others,  un- 
ids  by  their  Advice.  It  acquir’d  the  Name 
of  Antimony,  according  to  the  Opinion  of 
fome,  from  a  German  Monk,  the  afore- 
faid  Valentine ,  who,  in  his  Search  after  the 
Philofophers  Stone,  was  wont  to  make  much 
Ufe  of  it  for  the  more  ready”  fluxing  his  Me¬ 
tals  ;  and  throwing  a  Parcel  of  it  to  fome 
Swine,  he  obferv’d  that  they  had  eaten  it, 
and  were  thereby  purg’d  very  violently,  but 
afterwards  grew  the  fatter  upon  it  ;  which 
made  him  harbour  an  Opinion,  that  the  fame 
fort  of  Cathartick,  exhibited  to  thofe  of  his 
own  Fraternity,  might  do  them  much  Ser¬ 
vice  ;  but  his  Experiment  fucceeded  fo  ill, 
that  every  one  who  took  of  it  died.  This 
therefore  was  the  reafon  of  this  Mineral  be¬ 
ing  call’d  Antimony ,  as  being  deftrudive  of 
the  Monks. 

Of  natural  or  mineral  Antimony.. 

Antimony  is  taken  from  the  Mine  in  little 
Stones  of  different Bignefs,  refembling  Lead 
Oar,  with  this  Difference,  that  it  is  both 
lighter  and  harder.  And  by  reafon  of  this 
Similitude,  fome  call  it  black  Lead,  or  Mar- 
cafite  of  Lead  ;  others  Saturn ,  or  the  Phi¬ 
lofophers  Wolf,  becaufe  it  devours  and  con- 
fumes  all  Metals  whatever,  Gold  only  ex¬ 
cepted.  It  is  alfo  call’d  Proteus,  from  the 
Diverfity  of  Colours  it  affumes  by  means  of 
the  Fire  ;  but  its  more  ordinary  Appellation 
is  mineral  Antimony ,  and  it  is  call’d  by  the 
more  underftanding,  cru  de  Antimony,  as  ne¬ 
ver  having  fuftain’d  the  Fire. 

Heretofore  Hungary  was  the  only  Place 
for  Mines  of  Antimony ,  but  now  we  have 
none  from  thence  lince  the  Bifcovery  of 
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thofe  in  France .  The  beft  Mines  are  thofe  of 
PoiSlou  and  Bretagne. 

Mineral  Antimony  is  fometimes  met  with 
pure,  and  fometimes  attended  with  a  fort  of 
Stone,  which  the  Mineralifls  call  Spar.  T  here 
is  fome  full  of  Stria,  like  fo  many  Needles  ; 
others  alfo  all  over  of  an  odd  footy  Black. 
This  Antimony  is  of  very  littieufe  in  Medi¬ 
cine,  unlefs  it  be  purified  by  melting,  as  will 
be  feen  hereafter.  The  Chy mills  ufe  it  in¬ 
deed  for  their  particular  Preparations. 

The  pureft  mineral  Antimony  is  to  be 
chofen,  that  is  as  free  as  poffible  from  all 
forts  of  Stone  or  Spar.  It  matters  not  from 
whence  it  comes  provided  it  be  good  ;  tho* 
there  are  thofe  that  pretend  the  Antimony  of 
Auvergne  to  abound  moll  with  Sulphur. 

Some  Gentlemen  of  the  Retinue  of  the 
Ambaffadors  of  Siam  have  brought  home 
confiderable  Quantities  of  mineral  Antimony, 
but  no  Experiments  have  yet  been  made  of 
it.  This  Antimony  is  white,  and  full  of  fmall 
Needles;  and  as  far  as  I  can  underhand,  al¬ 
together  proper  for  the  fame  Purpofes  as  the 
mineral  Antimony  of  France,  As  for  that  of 
Hungary,  I  can  lay  nothing  of  it,  having  ne¬ 
ver  yet  feen  any  of  it. 

Of  cajl  or  melted  Antimony. 

Melted  Antimony  is  what  we  improperly 
call  crude  Antimony ,  becaufe  it  has  under¬ 
gone  the  Fire  to  reduce  it  into  Cakes  and 
Needles,  after  the  manner  as  we  fee.  To 
melt  mineral  Antimony,  the  Mineralifls  take 
two  earthen  Pots,  one  whereof  they  fill  with 
the  Mineral  in  Powder,  the  other  they  place 
empty  in  the  midfl  of  a  ftrong  Fire,  laying 
a  fort  of  an  Iron  Skimmer  upon  it,  upon 
which  they  put  the  Pot  of  Powder  turn’d 
upfide  down  ;  then  encompaffmg  both  the 
Pots  with  Fire,  the  Antimony  will  melt, 
and  pafs  through  the  Holes  of  the  Iron 
Plate,  and  fall  into  the  empty  Pot  under¬ 
neath,  and  form  it  felf  into  a  Cake,  as  it  is 
fent  to  us. 

The  Iron  Plate  with  Holes,  put  between 
the  two  Pots,  ferves  to  keep  back  the  Stone 
or  Spar  that’s  found  commonly  with  the  mi¬ 
neral  Antimony.  When  the  Antimony  is  melt- 
ed,  take  the  Pot  off  the  Fire,  and  when 
cold,  break  it,  and  take  out  the  Antimony , 

which 
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which  then  may  be  conveniently  fent  whi- 
1  ther  you  pleafe. 

Formerly  was  to  be  met  with  in  France 
the  Hungarian  Antimony  in  Cakes  or  Loaves 
of  three  or  four  Pounds  Weight,  interwoven 
;  with  fmall  Needles  running  a*crofs  each 
other,  of  a  golden  yellowifh  Colour,  and  at 
Bottom  white,  inclining  towards  that  of  Sil¬ 
ver.  This  Antimony  was  found  in  the  Mines 
of  the  Mountains  belonging  to  Presburg , 
the  Capital  of  the  lower  Hungary ,  where 
it  was  melted,  and  made  into  the  Figure  we 
find  it  :  But  this  is  now  fo  fcarce,  that  it’s 
next  to  an  Impofilbility  to  find  out  any  of  it. 
Thofe  who  have  work’d  upon  this  fort  of 
Antimony  have  allur’d  me,  that  ’twas  much 
fitter  to  yield  whatever  ufes  to  be  obtain’d 
from  Antimony  than  that  of  France  ;  and 
withal,  that  from  every  Pound  of  it  they 
could  obtain  two  Ounces  of  better  Mercury 
than  that  of  Spain. 

In  France  we  have  feveral  forts  of  Anti- 
i|  mony,  which  differ  only  according  as  it  is 
better  or  worfe  cur’d.  And  the  next  beft  to 
that  of  Hungary  is  what  we  have  brought 
I  from  Saumur  in  Anjoy,  whither  it  is  fent  pu¬ 
rified  from  Poiâou. 

The  Antimony  of  Poiâou  appears  with  fine 
beautiful  fort  of  Needles,  long,  large,  white, 
fparkling,  light,  and  eafily  broken,  and  with 
as  little  half-melted  Antimony  as  may  be, 
which  refembles  the  Drofs  of  Iron,  which 
is  commonly  found  at  the  Bottom  of  the 
Loaf  in  Scoria ,  and  is  call’d  the  Bottom  or 
Top  of  Antimony .  This  Defeéf,  however,  is 
feldom  found  in  the  Antimony  of  Poiâou,  by 
reafon  they  are  well  vers’d  in  refining  or 
melting  it  :  And  this  is  the  fort  of  Antimony 
thatihould  be  us’d  in  all  the  following  Ope¬ 
rations,  becaufe  it  abounds  lefs  with  Sulphur, 
and  affords  more  of  th e  Regulus.  We  have 
had,  for  fome  time  paft,  an  Antimony  from 
Bretagne ,  in  fmall  Needles,  very  pure,  and 
perfedtly  fit  for  the  fame  Purpofes  as  that  of 
Poiâou.  A  third  fort  is  that  we  have  from 
Auvergne ,  which,  in  one  word,  is  good  for 
nothing,  being  very  hard,  full  of  Drofs,  and 
in  fmall  Needles,  of  a  tawny  blue,  which 
makes  it  evident  that  ’cis  not  half  purified, 
nor  diverted  of  its  fetid  and  malign  Sulphur, 
which  gives  abundance  of  Trouble  and  Dif¬ 
ficulty  to  thofe  that  work  upon  it. 

Beiides  the  great  Number  of  chymical 


Medicines  which  are  made  of,  or  drawn  from 
Antimony .  Abundance  of  Artificers  ufe  it 
both  to  promote  the  melting  of  Metals,  and 
alfo  to  make  the  Regulus ,  especially  in  Eng- 
land ,  whither  we  fend  a  great  Part  to  put  in 
their  Pewter,  to  make  it  the  harder,  whiter, 
and  more  founding.  But  I  obferve,  never*» 
thelefs,  that  of  late  Years  the  Rnglijh  don’t 
make  fo  much  ufe  of  it,  becaufe  inftead  of 
the  Regulus  of  Antimony  they  ufe  Tin-glafs. 
The  Letter- Founders  for  Printing  ufe  Anti¬ 
mony,  to  render  their  Lead  the  more  durable 
and  hard.  Antimony  melted,  and  boil’d  in 
a  Ptifan  with  Sarfaparilla ,  Guaiacum ,  & c. 
is  a  certain  Cure  for  the  fecret  Difeafe,  And 
how  much  foever  this  Drug  has  been  con¬ 
demn'd  and  out  of  ufe  in  times  part,  it  is 
altogether  ns  much  in  vogue  now.  When 
you  make  ufe  of  it,  break  it  in  fmall  Pieces, 
or  reduce  it  into  a  grofs  Powder,  and  put  it 
into  a  Linen  Rag,  to  be  boil’d  with  other 
things.  Some  give  the  Powder  inftead  of 
the  Liver  of  Antimony  to  their  Horfes,  and 
fay  it  has  the  fame  Efte6h 

I  (hall  not  lofe  time  here  to  enter  into  a 
Difquiiition,  whether  there  be  Male  and  Fe¬ 
male  Antimony ,  as  mort  Authors  affirm,  and 
that  the  Male  is  the  coarfer,  more  fa  tidy* 
fcaly  and  light,  and  confequently  lets  effica¬ 
cious  than  the  Female,  which  is  more  pon¬ 
derous,  bright  colour’d,  and  more  brittle; 
for  I  have  dealt  a  great  deal  in  Antimony 9 
and  never  knew  any  other  Difference  but 
that  of  its  Purification.  And  when  it  is 
good,  it  may  ferve  alike  to  all  Purpofes  ; 
fo  that  I  don’t  fee  how  there  can  be  two 
forts. 

Antimonium  ,  five  Stibium  ,  or 
Antimony ,  is  a  Mineral  approach-  Lemery . 
ing  very  near  10  a  Metal.  It  is 
heavy,  fhining,  and  in  Cryftals,  fhooting 
like  Needles,  of  a  blackiOi  Colour,  which  is 
found  near  the  Mints  of  Metals  in  feveral 
Parts  of  Europe  ;  as  Hungary ,  ! Trrfnfylvania 9 
Britany ,  Poiâou ,  and  Auvergne.  They  get  it 
in  Pieces  bigger  or  lefs,  full  of  little  hard 
Stones  or  Pebbles,  which  the  Workmen  call 
Gangue .  They  take  the  cleared,  or  that 
which  has  leaf!  of  the  Gangue  in  it  when 
they  make  ufe  of  it  ;  for  lèverai  prefer  the 
mineral  Antimony  before  that  which  is  call 
and  purified. 
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To  punfy  or  refîne  Antimony,  they  melt 
it  over  the  Fire  in  Pots  or  Crucibles,  in  or¬ 
der  to  feparate  the  Gangue  or  Drofs;  which 
cooling,  they  cad  it  into  Cakes,  as  it  appears 
when  brought  to  us,  which  we  ufua'ily,  tho’ 
improperly,  call  crude  Antimony,  notwith- 
itanding  it  has  pad  the  Fire.  Hungarian  Anti** 
■mony  was  formerly  brought  into  France  in  lit¬ 
tle  Cakes,  full  of  fmall  Shoots  like  Needles, 
flicking  interchangeably  one  with  the  other, 
that  fhine,  and  are  inclinable  to  white,  like 
Silver  Oar.  But  fince  this  Mineral  has 
been  difcover’d  in  France ,  we  have  none 
comes  from  Hungary,  whence  it  is  become 
very  fcarce.  The  Antimony  we  ordinarily 
ufe  is  brought  from  Poidou,  which  you  ought 
to  chufe  neat,  in  fine,  long,  brillant  Shoots, 
eafy  to  break.  It  is  naturally  compos’d  of 
a  great  deal  of  Sulphur  like  common  Sul¬ 
phur,  and  of  a  Kind  of  a  Regulus  like  a  Me¬ 
tal.  [But  you  have  a  further  Account  of  it  in 
Mr»  Lemery’r  Book  of  Chymiilry,  to  which  I 
refer  you.~\ 

Of  the  Regulus  of  Antimony., 

The  ordinary  or  common  Regulus  of  An¬ 
timony,  without  Mars  or  Iron,  is  made  of 
Antimony,  Saltpeter,  and  Tartar,  melted  to» 
gether,  and  cad  into  a  (mail  Mortar  greas’d, 
and  fo  by  the  Knock  of  a  Hammer  the  Regu¬ 
lus  is  made  to  fall  to  the  Bottom  ;  which  if  it 
be  good,  ought  to  be  white,  in  beautiful 
Scales,  and  juft  like  Tin-glafs.  If  the  Regulus 
ftou’d  not  prove  good  at  the  fird  Operaiion, 
It  may  be  melted  and  purified  again  with  a 
little  Saltpeter.  The  oftner  it  is  melted,  the 
more  will  it  decreafe,  but  tfhe  better  will  it 
alfo  be. 

Of  this  Regulus  are  made  the  Cups  and 
Pills,  and  other  ch  y  oil  cal  Operations,  as 
Shall  be  feen  hereafter. 

Of  Regulus  of  Antimony  with  Mars. 

The  Regulus  of  Antimony  with  Mars  is 
made  of  Antimony ,  Saltpeter,  and  Points  of 
Horfe  Nails,  or  fmall  Nails  melted  toge¬ 
ther  ;  which  by  means  of  the  Fire,  and  pro¬ 
ceeding  much  after  the  manner  as  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  Operation,  is  reduc’d  into  a  Regulus. 

This  Regulus ,  if  good,  is  much  like  the 
■ether,  but  withal  ought  to  have  a  fort  of 


Star  upon  the  Top.  I  fiiall  not  think  it 
worth  my  while  to  recount  the  many  fabu¬ 
lous  Stories  of  the  Antients  concerning  this 
Star,  and  the  Caufe  of  it,  but  fhal  1  only  take 
notice  that  it  appears  more  or  lefs,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Degree  of  Fire  the  Regulus  has  un¬ 
dergone. 

Of  this  Regulus  is  prepar’d  the  purging,  or 
rather  the  einetick  Wine  :  And  here  you  ought 
to  be  caution'd  to  throw  away  the  three  or 
four  fird  Wines  you  make  with  the  Cups, 
led  they  fliould  produce  fome  ill  Accident. 

Whereas  mod  People  who  have  occalion 
for  the  Goblets  or  Cups  of  the  Regulus,  find 
difficulty  to  come  by  them,  let  them  apply 
to  a  Founder,  and  they  may  have  what  forts 
and  Sizes  they  will,  at  a  cheap  Rate,  with¬ 
out  troubling  themfelves  with  Moulds,  as 
feveral  have  done  to  their  Labour  and  Cod, 
who  have  at  lad  been  oblig’d  to  give  over  the 
Attempt,  not  being  able  to  make  one  Cup 
without  a  Hole  or  fome  other  Defed.  You 
may  alfo  get  thefe  fame  Founders  to  make 
you  the  perpetual  Pills,  or  you  may  eafiiy 
make  them  your  felf  with  a  Musket-Ball 
Mould. 

The  Pills  ferve  for  thofe  that  have  the 
Twiding  of  the  Guts,  or  Miferere  met ,  fo 
call’d.  Wnen  they  are  return’d  from  out  of 
the  Body,  ’tis  but  walhing  and  cleaning  of 
them  again,  and  they’ll  ferve  as  oft  as  you 
pleafe  ;  which  gives  them  the  Name  of  Per¬ 
petual.  They  may  alfo  be  infus’d,  as  well 
as  the  Regulus ,  in  Wine,  cold,  for  the  fpace 
of  twelve  Hours;  which  i>  faid  to  beagood 
Medicine  for  drong  Conditutions. 

Of  Glafs  of  Antimony. 

The  Glafs  or  Vitrum  of  Antimony ,  is  an 
Antimony  feparated  from  its  Sulphurs,  which 
are  a  deadly  Poifon  ;  and  for  that  reafon 
ought  the  Operation  to  be  perform’d  in  a 
Chimney,  to  avoid  the  Exhalations  :  Then  it 
is  to  be  melted  in  a  Crucible,  and  cad  upon 
a  hot  Marble,  to  make  it  in  the  manner 
we  behold  it,  and  as  it  comes  to  us  from 
Holland. 

’Tis  an  Operation  I  cannot  advife  any  one 
to  undertake,  not  only  upon  account  of  the 
great  difficulty  and  Hazard  attending  it,  but 
alfo  becaufe  we  cannot  make  it  turn  to  that 
Advantage  as  th z  Dutch  do. 
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Chufe  the  Glafs  of  Antimony  that  is  flat, 
of  a  bright  red,  and  tranfparem,  having  as  few 
fmall,  thick,  black  and  grey  Pieces  in  it  as 
poffible.  1  am  told  the  Hollanders  mix  half 
broken  Glafs  in  melting  ir,  to  difcharge  its 
black  Colour  the  better,  and  to  make  it  fo 
fine  colour’d  as  we  fee  it,  but  the  Truth 
of  the  Fa&  I  know  not.  Inftead  of 
throwing  it  upon  Marble,  one  may  put  it 
In  a  Founder’s  Mould,  and  fo  make  the 
Goblets  or  Cups;  but  this  is  a  Work  only 
for  the  Curious,  there  being  no  Demand  for 
them. 

This  Vitrum  of  Antimony  ferves  for  a  V o- 
mit,  taken  from  two  to  fix  Grains.  Apothe¬ 
caries  make  a  Syrup  and  the  emetick  Wine 
with  it. 

Of  the  Liver  of  Antimony, 

The  Liver  of  Antimony,  improperly  call’d 
Crocus  Metallorum,  is  made  of  Antimony  and 
common  Saltpeter,  mix’d  and  incorporated 
well  together,  and  by  /  Means  of  lighted 
,  Charcoal  reduc’d  into  a  Stone,  after  the 
Manner  as  we  have  it. 

This  Liver  of  Antimony  ought  to  be 
chofen  in  finefhining  Pieces,  ftarr’d,  fmoorh, 
brittle,  and  when  bruis’d  or  pulveris’d,  of  a 
reddifh  Saffron  Colour,  which  is  the  Reafon 
of  its  being  call’d  the  Crocus  or  Saffron  of 
Metals;  but  in  Pieces  it  ought  to  be  Liver- 
coloufd,  from  w  hence  alfo  comes  the  Name 
of  He par ,  or  Liver  of  Antimony. 

This  Liver  is  a  fort  of  Catholicon  for 
Horfes;  more  efpecially  to  purge  and  put 
them  in  Cafe,  if  taken  from  one  Ounce  to 
two  in  wet  Bran,  as  Mr.  Soylefel  dire&s,  in 
his  Book  call’d  The  Compleat  Farrier  :  ’Tis  of 
fome  Ufe  in  Medicine,  butfo  little  it  is  hard¬ 
ly  worth  fpeaking  of;  but  on  the  contrary 
’tis  much  us’d  for  Horfes,  as  well  under  the 
Names  above,  as  under  that  of  Imperial 
Powder. 

This  Operation,  which  feems  the  eafieft 
in  the  World,  is  notwithftanding  very  dif¬ 
ficult  to  be  perform’d  with  Succefs,  more 
efpecially  if  one  has  not  good  Antimony  and 
Saltpeter,  or  if  it  be  fill’d  with  Salt,  which 
but  too  frequently  happens  :  Thole  therefore 
that  undertake  this  Operation  muff  dry  the 
Saltpeter  and  make  Choice  of  the  Antimony  of 
Poitfou, not  of  that  of  Auvergne  well  becaufe 
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It  is  very  full  of  Sulphur,  as  becaufe  it  Is  not 
fo  well  cleans’d  as  the  former;  and  after  it 
has  been  expos’d  fome  Time,  being  mix’d  to¬ 
gether,  to  theopen  Air,  puta  fuflicient  Quan¬ 
tity  thereof  into  a  Mortar,  or  Iron  Pof^ 
plac’d  in  a  Chimney  ;  and  upon  Application 
of  the  Fire,  a  great  Noife,  which  the  Chy- 
mifts  call  a  Detonation ,  will  happen;  and 
when  that  is  over,  and  the  Veffel  cold,  it 
mull  be  feparated  from  its  Drofs  or  Scum 
which  is  white,  and  the  Bottom  will  be 
a  Stone,  fuch  as  I  have  defcrib’d.  Notet 
You  had  not  belt  make  ufe  of  a  call  Mor¬ 
tar  for  fear  of  breaking,  which  fometimes 
happens,  or  be  apprehenfive  of  the  Fire  there¬ 
upon.  On  the  contrary,  this  Operation  is 
the  beft  Thing  imaginable  for  Sweeping  a 
Chimney;  but  obferve  to  put  a  Cloth  be¬ 
fore  the  Chimney,  and  to  get  far  enough  off 
for  fear  of  the  Vapours,  and  that  you  don’t 
perform  it  in  any  publick  Place.  It  is  an 
Operation  of  a  very  capricious  and  uncer¬ 
tain  Nature;  for  I  have  feen  a  great  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Saltpeter,  and  Antimony  mix’d  and 
prepar’d  together,  that  has  made  a  very 
charming  Compofition  :  And  again,  when 
one  has  proceeded  after  the  fame  Manner, 
in  all  Particulars,  the  Refult  has  been  lefs 
beautiful,  and  fometimes  it  has  altogether 
inifcarried.  Thofe  therefore  that  have  Qc- 
cafion  for  it  in  Powder  will  take  Care  that  it 
be  of  a  fine  red,  not  fuch  as  Hicks  to  the 
Tops  or  Sides  of  the  V  effel,  which  is  in  fmall, 
thin,  brown  Scales,  or  fuch  as  has  been 
fpoilt,  which  is  the  Reafon  fome  fell  it  fo 
much  the  cheaper  than  others,  which  mull 
be  taken  Notice  of. 

Thofe  that  wou’d  have  a  Saffron  of  Me¬ 
tals,  or  th  e  Crocus  Metallorum,  fittobetaketi 
inwardly,  mull  make  it  with  equal  Parts 
of  Antimony,  and  refin’d  Saltpeter,  and  then 
reduce  it  to  a  fubtil  Powder,  which  is  to  be 
wafh’d  often  in  warm  W ater,  as  well  to  free 
it  from 'any  remaining  Saltpeter,  as  to  make 
it  a  little  more  emetick.  The  more  emetick 
you’d  have  it,  the  more  Saltpeter  mud  be 
us’d;  but  it  confiderably  diminifiies  the  Quan¬ 
tity,  and  makes  it  a  great  deal  the  dearer; 
tho’  this  ought  to  be  no  Confideration,  fince, 
in  fuch  fmall  Quantities  it  is  fold  at  fuch  a 
Rate  that  it  amply  rewards  the  Labour  and 
Expence. 
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One  may  give  what  Colour  he  pkafes  to 
the  Imperial  Powder,  or  Liver  of  Antimony , 
according  to  the  Preparation,  or  according  to 
the  Saltpeter  that  is  made  ufe  of;  which  if  it 
be  of  the  ordinary  Sort  will  make  it  a  little 
darker,  or  upon  the  Liver  Colour,  more  than 
if  it  was  of  the  bed  and  fined  Saltpeter  ;  and 
if  you  add  decrepitated  Salt,  that  is,  fuch  as 
has  been  dry’d  and  half  calcin’d,  ’till  it  has 
done  Crackling,  ’twill  be  a  good  red  enough, 
inclining  to  that  of  Opal,  and  therefore  it 
has  obtain’d  the  Name  of  Magnejia  Opalina , 
or  the  Ruby  of  Antimony . 

Some  make  ufe  of  the  white  Drofs,  as 
well  for  Horfes  as  to  draw  from  it  a  Salt,  or 
fix’d  Saltpeter  with  Water,  which  is  a  very 
good  Medicine  for  Horfes,  and  to  which  the 
Name  of  Polychreflum ,  or  general  Remedy 
is  therefore  given  ;  both  wafh’d,  and  other 
Crocus  Me  tailor  urn,  is  us’d  in  making  the 
emetick  Wine,  which  is  done  by  putting  the 
Crocus  or  Liver  of  Antimony  in  white  Wine, 
and  infufing  of  it  for  twenty  four  Hours* 

Of  Diaphoretick  Antimony. 

Antimony  Diaphoretick ,  or  the  Calx  of 
Antimony ,  is  the  Antimony  of  Poidou ,  and 
fined  Saltpeter  incorporated  together,  made 
into  a  Powder  by  the  Means  of  Fire  and 
warm  Water;  which  before  it  is  quite  dry  is 
form’d  into  final  1  Troches,  and  fo  dry’d  by 
Degrees  and  kept  for  Ufe.  This  Medicine  is 
fometimes  us’d  in  Malign  Fevers,  where¬ 
fore  fome  prefcribe  it  in  the  Plague  and  other 
contagious  Difeafes,  it  being  a  Sudorifick, 
and  an  Expeller  of  the  Virus  ;  tho’  there  are 
others  very  diffident  of  its  Qualities,  fup~ 
poling  it  to  have  no  manner  of  Virtue,  be¬ 
ing  only  a  fort  of  Chalk,  which  I  will  not 
pretend  to  judge  of,  but  leave  it  to  the  Phy- 
ikiansto  do  it;  who  lince  they  fubllitute  for 
it  fuch  Things  as  Men  wou’d  hardly  believe, 
fuch  as  Cerufe ,  and  the  like,  which  ought 
carefully  to  be  avoided,  and  may  make  one 
careful  to  buy  it  only  of  faithful  honed  Men  ; 
for  1  know  no  certain  Proof  of  it,  unlefs  it 
be  that  genuine  Diaphoretick  Antimony  ought 
to  be  extreamly  white,  foff,  brittle,  and 
wholly  void  of  all  Tade  or  Smell,  being. 
perfeéBy  in  lipid.  Some  ingenious  Men  have 
aifur’d  me,  that  the  Quality  of  this  Medk 
cine  is  quite  alter’d  by  keeping  :  For  where-*, 
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as,  when  newly  made  it  is  diaphoretick,. 
it  becomes  emetick  when  old,  but  this  is 
what  I  have  not  experienc’d  ;  and  be  it  how 
it  will,  the  new  ought  always  to  be  pre- 
fer’d. 

Two  Sorts  of  Salt  may  be  drawn  from 
Lotions  made  of  it;  but  considering  the 
fmall  Quantity  that’s  to  be  obtain’d,  I  can¬ 
not  advife  any  one  to  trouble  himfelf  a- 
bout  it. 

Of  the  Flowers  of  Antimony. 


The  Flowers  of  Antimony  are  made  in  Pots 
put  upon  one  another,  call’d  Aludels ,  being 
a  Vapour  rais’d  by  the  Force  of  Fire,  and 
found  in  the  Top  of  them  in  white  Powder, 
which  may  be  gather’d  with  a  Feather.  Note, 
If  you  make  ufe  of  an  Earthen  Retort  in- 
dead  of  Aludels,  you’ll  have  the  Flowers 
red. 


Th z  Flowers  of  Antimony  ate  edeem’d  good 
againd  the  Epilepfy  and  intermitting  Fevers, 
the  Dofe  is  from  two  to  fix  Grains;  and  of 
the  red,  being  more  emetick  from  two  to 
four,  taken  with  any  Sort  of  Conferve,  or 
Lozenges,  or  in  Broth.  And  I  cannot  but 
obferve,  by  the  bye,  that  a  Man  ought  not 
to  deal  in  chymical  Medicines,  without  Ad¬ 
vice  of  a  faithful  and  experienc’d  Phylician; 
Empiricks  killing  more  than  the  Sword» 
Hovt7  ededual  foever  a  chymical  Preparation 
may  be,  aptly  and  duly  taken,  it  may  be  al¬ 
together  as  pernicious  unfeafonably  pre- 
ferib’d. 


Of  the  Butter  <WCinnabar  of  Antimony» 


The  Butter  and  Cinnabar  of  Antimony  arife 
from  the  fame  Matter,  the  Degrees  of  Fire 
only  making  the  Difference  :  The  Matter 
then  is  a  Mixture  of  Antimony  and  corrofive 
Sublimate  put  into  a  Report.  That  which 
comes  over  fh  d  is  a  tranfparent  Oil,  next  an 
Oil  as  thick  as  Wax,  which  being  well 
wrought ’tis  like  white  Sugar  Candy;  and  the 
third  Sort  produc’d  by  the  Violence  and  Force 
of  the  Fire,  is  a  reddiffi  Matter  in  fmall  Nee¬ 
dles,  pretty  much  refembling  Mineral  Cinna¬ 
bar,  from  whence  it  has  its  Name. 

This  Butter  of  Antimony  is  a  firong  Cau- 
dick,  bur  its  principal  Ufe  is  to  make  the 
Angelick  Powder,  as  will  be  feen  hereafter; , 
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H 1  the  Cinnabar  is  fudorifick,  wherefore  *r?s 
made  ufe  of  fometimes  in  the  Small  Pox, 
from  fix  to  fifteen  Grains. 

The  beft  Butter  of  Antimony  is  very  white, 
and  perfectly  like  to  white  Sugar-Candy  ; 
it  ought  to  be  as  dry  as  pofiible,  and  for  that 
Reafon  kept  in  a  Bottle  well  (lop’d. 

The  Cinnabar  ought  to  be  chofen  in  little 
Pieces,  red,  and  as  full  as  pofiible  with  thofie 
S 'triœ,  or  little  Needles  ;  that  which  is  black- 
ifh  is  to  be  rejeded. 

Qf  the  Powrder  of  Algarot,  or  Mercurius 

Vitas. 

The  Powder  of  Algarot ,  or  the  Emetick  or 
Angelick  Powder ,  fo  call’d,  is  a  whire  Pow¬ 
der  made  with  Butter  of  Antimony  diffblv’d 
and  thrown  into  warm  Water,  and  feveral 
Times  wafh’d,  and  then  dry ’d,  and  fo  kept 
in  a  Glafs  Vial  for  Ufe. 

This  Powder  is  a  very  good  Purge  ;  the 
Dofe  from  two  to  eight  Grains,  in  Broth  or 
any  other  Liquor.  This  Powder  ought  to 
be  very  white,  and  made  with  the  coagu¬ 
lated  Oil  or  Butter  of  Antimony;  that  is  to 
fay,  with  that  which  was  made  of  the  Regu- 
lus ,  as  we  (hall  fee  hereafter;  for  when  the 
Emetick  Powder  is  made  with  the  Butter, 
which  was  made  of  Crude  Antimony ,  it  is  by 
no  Means  fo  white  as  when  with  that  which 
was  made  of  the  Regulus. 

Of  Bezoar  Mineral. 

Bezoar  Mineral  is  made  of  Butter  of  An¬ 
timony,  prepar’d  with  Spirit  of  Nitre,  and 
by  this  Means  reduc’d  into  a  white  Powder, 
to  which  are  attributed  the  fame  Virtues  as 
to  the  Diaphoretick  Antimony,  which  there¬ 
fore  is  by  many  us’d  for  it,  but  ought  to 
be  avoided.  Its  Dofe  is  from  fix  to  twenty 
Grains. 

Of  the  coagulated  Oil  of  Antimony. 

The  coagulated  Oil \  or  Butter  of  Antimo¬ 
ny,  is  made  of  the  Regulus  of  Antimony ,  and 
Sublimate  corrofive;  which,  by  Means  of 
the  Fire,  are  reduc’d  into  an  Oil,  and  of 
the  Confidence  of  that  we  fpoke  of  before. 
Note ,  When  the  Oil  is  come  over,  if  you  en- 
creafe  the  Fire,  and  take  away  the  Recipient, 
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and  put  another  in  its  Place  with  cold  Wa¬ 
ter,  you’ll  have  a  very  good  and  beautiful 
running  Mercury. 

This  Oil  is  very  corrofive,  and  ferves  to 
con  fume  fungous  Plefii;  Lis  of  this  Oil  you 
ought  to  make  the  Powder  of  Algarot  and 
Bezoar  Mineral . 

Of  the  Cauftick  Oil  of  Antimony, 

The  Corrofive  Oil  of  Antimony  is  made  of 
Powder  of  Antimony,  Spirit  of  Salt,  and 
corrofive  Oil  of  Vitriol  ;  out  of  all  which, 
by  the  Means  of  Fire,  is  drawn  a  whitifli 
Liquor,  to  be  kept  for  Occafion  ;  it  is  of 
ufe  in  carious  Bones,  being  a  firong  Efcha- 
rotick;  alfo  for  Gangrenes,  and  to  decerg-e 
old  Ulcers. 

This  Liquor  is  not,  properly  fpeaking,  an 
Oil,  not  being  at  all  fat.  One  may  alfo 
draw  another  Liquor  from  Antimony,  with 
Antimony  and  Sugar- Candy. 

Of  the  Tin&ureo/  Antimony, 

The  TinSlure  of  Antimony  is  made  of  Salt 
of  Tartar  and  Antimony,  diffolv’d  or  melted 
together;  from  which,  with  Spirit  of  Wine, 
is  drawn  a  red  Liquor,  efieem’davery  good 
Antifcorbutick  ;  as  alfo  to  be  good  againft  hy- 
fierickVapours  inWomen, as  well  as  the  fcor- 
butick  Itch.  Dofe  from  four  to  twenty  Drops. 

Of  the  Magifiery  and  Precipitate  of  Anti¬ 
mony. 

This  Precipitate  is  made  of  a  very  fine 
Powder  of  Antimony  and  Aqua  Regia  mix’d 
together,  and  afterwards  thrown  into  an 
Earthen  Pan  of  Water,  and  the  Powder  found 
at  the  Bottom,  is  to  be  dulcified  by  wafhing, 
and  is  properly  the  Sulphur  of  Antimony, 
being  inflammable,  like  common  Sulphur  : 
Its  Ufe  is  in  Apople&ick  and  Paralytick 
Cafes.  Dofe  from  two  to  twelve  Grains  in 
fome  convenient  Vehicle.  Befldes  this  Sul¬ 
phur  of  Antimony,  there  is  moreover  ano¬ 
ther  call’d  the  Golden  Sulphur  of  Antimony , 
which  is  made  of  the  Scoria,  or  Drofs  of 
the  common  Regulus  of  Antimony ,  with¬ 
out  Mars  ;  from  which,  being  boil’d  in  Wa¬ 
ter,  filtrated  and  precipitated  with  Vinegar, 
you  will  have  at  Bottom  a  red  Powder, 
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which  when  dry’d  ferves  to  provoke  to  vo¬ 
mit.  The  Dole  whereof  is  from  four  to  fix 
Grains  in  Broth  or  Pills.  Let  it  not  feem 
llrange  that  I  enlarge  not  more  upon  thechy- 
rnical  Procefs,  fince  it’s  hardly  to  be  allow’d 
Merchants  fo  to  do;  and  feeing  Meilleurs 
£  haras,  Glacer  and  Lemery ,  have  fo  amply 
done  it  already. 

i.  Of  the  Load-Stone, 

Pomes,  np  H  E  Load  Stone ,  according  to 

JL  fome  Authors,  is  a  black  Mine¬ 
ral  Stone,  and  is  endu’d  with furprifingQua- 
lities  ;  fuch  as  direding  its  Poles  towards  the 
North  and  South,  itsattrading  Iron  or  Steel, 
and  the  communicating  its  Virtue  to  it  by  the 
Touch.  It  is  found  in  almoft  all  forts  of 
Mines,  more  efpecially  in  thofe  of  Copper 
and  iron,  of  whofe  Nature  it  participates.  A 
good  Load-Stone  is  very  folid,  not  porous,  nor 
very  heavy,  and  of  an  homogeneous  Sub- 
fiance,  of  the  Colour  of  Water,  orafhining 
black,  and  fometimes  of  a  grey  or  obfcure 
blue,  inclining  to  red.  Obferve  that  the  Vir¬ 
tue  which  the  Load-Stone  communicates  to 
Steel  is  loft  when  the  Figure  of  it  is  alter’d, 
whether  it  be  with  a  Hammer  or  one’s  Fin¬ 
gers,  as  may  be  feen  with  a  ftraight  or  crook¬ 
ed  Needle,  after  it  has  been  touch’d,  as  Fa¬ 
ther  Grimaldi  takes  Notice  of  in  his  Phyficks. 
The  Load- Stone  that  attrads  Iron  very  forci¬ 
bly,  is  call’d  a  generous  or  noble  Stone.  The 
Way  of  keeping  it  is  in  a  dry  Place,  wrapp’d 
in  fcarlet  Cloth,  or  rather  to  preferve  its 
Virtue,  to  hang  it  op  by  its  Equator ,  with  a 
Cat’s  Gut,  that  it  may  have  its  free  Tenden¬ 
cy  to  the  South.  If  it  chance  to  fall,  it  lofes 
fomething  of  its  Strength  for  a  while  :  Its 
Poles  are  found  by  applying  to  it  a  common 
Needle;  for  the  Pointing  of  the  two  Ends 
ihews  the  Places  of  them.  It  is  faid  this  Stone 
taken  inwardly  intoxicates  and  renders  ftu- 
pid  ;  and  that  its  Antidote,  or  Coun^er-Poi- 
fon,  is  Gold  or  Emerald  Stone.  Matthiolus 
sells  us,  that  red  Brafs  melted  with  fome 
of  this  Stone  becomes  as  white  as  Silver,  af¬ 
ter  the  fame  Manner  as  Copper  does  of  a 
golden  Colour,  with  Lapis  Calaminaris. 
Pliny  fays  Dinocrates  the  Alexandrian  began 
to  vault  the  Temple  of  Alfinoe  with  .Load- 
Stone,  in  order  to  have  his  own  Statue,  which 


was  made  all  of  Iron,  fufpended  in  the  Air: 
The  fame  Thing,  and  with  the  like  Truth, 
has  been  affirm’d  of  Mahomet' s  Tem¬ 
ple.  It  is  call’d  in  Latin  Magnes ,  from  a 
Shepherd  nam’d  Magnes ,  that  happen’d  to 
difeover  it  upon  Mount  Ida ,  by  hitting  upon 
it  with  the  Iron  of  his  Sheep-crook,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Nicander .  It  is  alfo  call’d  Lapis 
Lydius ,  or  Heraclius ,  becaufe  found  in  Hera- 
clea  a  City  of  Magnejia ,  which  belongs  to 
Lydia:  In  French  it  has  the  Name  of  U  Ai¬ 
mant,  from  its  Love  or  Attradion  of  IronQ 
It  is  befides  call’d  Lapis  Her  cults,  becaufe  it 
direds  to  find  out  the  Ways,  over  which 
Hercules ,  by  Antiquity,  was  faid  to  be  the 
prefiding  Divinity  :  Andlaftly,  Sideritis,  from 
its  Adhefion  to  Iron,  which  the  Greeks  call 
Si  de  r  os. 

Befides  the  fore-mention’d  fort  of  Load- 
Stone,  the  Abbot  de  Vallemont ,  in  his  Trea- 
tife,  tells  us  of  another,  which  he  found  upon 
the  Top  of  Chartres  Steeple  in  the  Year  1691, 
and  which  he  had  experienc’d  to  attradlron, 
and  to  dired  its  Poles  North  and  South,  and 
to  have  the  fame  Declination  as  the  ordinary 
Load-Stone.  It  were  to  be  wifh’d  therefore, 
that  it  could  be  oftner  met  with  and  fought 
after  amongft  the  Ruins  of  old  Buildings,  it 
certainly  being  of  a  very  extraordinary  Na¬ 
ture.  Mr.  de  J/allemont  has  (hewn  me  one  of 
’em  of  a  furpming  Excellency  and  Force, 
in  attrading  Iron  of  a  great  Weight.  I 
would  willingly  enlarge  upon  this  fort  of 
Load-Stone  were  it  more  common,  but  it  is 
very  fcarce;,  and  fince  the  King  has  hadone 
presented  to  him,  it  is  fought  after  with  great 
Diligence,  therewithal  to  adorn  the  Cabinets 
of  the  Virtuofos:  However,  1  refer  the  Cu¬ 
rious  to  Mr.  Dallemont's  aforefaid  Treatife, 
who  has  oblig’d  the  Publick  with  the  De- 
feription  of  this  Load-Stone,  and  explain’d 
how  it  was  form’d  by  Nature  in  the  forefaid 
Place.  There  is  a  third  fort,  but  very  rare 
alfo,  which  is  what  we  call  White  Calamin , 
or  the  White  Load- Stone,  There  is  more¬ 

over  a  fourth  fort,  very  frequent  and  com¬ 
mon  amongft  us,  being  no  better  than  a 
fort  of  Drofs  of  Iron,  but  what  is  common¬ 
ly  fold,  as  well  becaufe  the  true  black  Æthi - 
opick one,  by  Reafori  of  its  great  Excellency, 
is  fo  fcarce,  as  that  we  cannot  flu  ft  without 
it,  efpecially  thofe  that  goto  Sea,  becaufe  it 
always  tends  towards  the  North,  and  ihews 
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the  Pilots  where  they  are.  The  White  Mag 
wet  alfo,  being  of  great  Virtue,  is  much 
fought  after,  but  feldom  met  with;  and  in 
Its  Place  is  fold  a  worthlels  fort  of  Marie, 
or  white  Earth,  found  flicking  to  the  com¬ 
mon  Load  Stone,  but  ealily  diflinguifh’d  from 
the  true  White,  which  is  of  a  tort  of  grey- 
ifh  White,  ponderous,  and  attra&s  Iron  as  for¬ 
cibly  as  that  of  /Ethiopia,  which  that  which  is 
fold  for  it  cannot  do;  befides,  the  Cheap- 
nefsfufiiciently  argues  its  being  fpurious.  We 
therefore  are  oblig’d  to  content  ourfelves 
with  fuch  as  are  brought  from  divers  Places, 
particularly  from  Auvergne ,  which  we  can 
hardly  get  ten  Groats  a  Pound  for  ;  much 
lefs  could  we  be  able  to  fell  ’em  at  the  Price  of 
genuine  Stones,  which  fome  have  exchang’d 
for  their  Weight  in  Gold;  but  tho’  we  find 
much  Fault  with  what  wefell  ’em,  itdoes  not 
follow  but  there  are  fome  good,  though  in 
Truth  you’ll  fcarcely  meet  with  above  ten 
amongft  a  Thoufand.  However,  thofe 
of  ours  that  can  raife  fmall  Needles,  or 
make  the  Filings  of  Iron  move  upon  a 
Plate,  by  only  palling  the  Stone  along  under¬ 
neath,  without  touching  it,  or  has  Force 
enough  to  make  Steel-Dull  Hick  to,  when 
thrown  upon  it,  may  very  well  fervefor  any 
medicinal  Ufe,  and  for  the  Emplaftrum  Di - 
vinum ,  which  is  its  chief  Ufe  therein. 

Magnes ,  Lapis  Heraclius ,  Lapis 
Lemery .  Sideritis ,  Lapis  Nauticus ,  or  the 
LoadStone ,  is  a  compadf,  hard, 
Mineral  Srone,  pretty  heavy,  and  of  a  black 
or  brown  Colour,  or  obfcure  blue,  which  is 
found  in  Iron  or  Copper  Mines.  The  bell 
is  found  in  India  and  /Ethiopia  ;  but  it  is  like- 
wife  brought  from  Italy ,  Sweden ,  and  Ger¬ 
many  ;  it  has  a  great  many  excellent  Proper¬ 
ties,  both  for  Travellers  and  Artifls,  which 
are  two  tedious  to  relate.  The  molt  valuable 
Magnet  is  that  which  attra&s  the  greatell 
Weight  of  Iron.  I  have  feen  feveral  rimes 
a  Load-Stone  no  bigger  than  a  common  Ap¬ 
ple  that  would  attract  and  fufpend  a  Bar  of 
Iron  that  weigh’d  twenty  two  Pounds.  Phis 
Stone  was  fold  for  a  hundred  Piflols. 

They  make  the  Load-Stone  one  of  the  In¬ 
gredients  in  the  Compofition  of  Pi  aider s  ap¬ 
propriated  to  Wounds  that  are  made  with  a 
Sword,  where  they  think  fome  Pieces  may  be 
left  behind;  for  they  believe  that  the  Load- 
Stone  which  is  ia  the  Piailler,  attra&s  and 
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draws  the  Iron  out  of  the  Wound,  tho’  all 
the  Virtue  in  th ç  Load-Stone  could  never  pro¬ 
duce  this  Efredl  :  For  firfl  of  all,  being  pow¬ 
der’d  finely,  as  it  ought  to  be,  it  lofes  all  its 
Force  ofAttradfion:  And,  fécond ly,  being 
mix’d  in  the  PLaifter,  tho’  its  Virtue  fhould 
remain,  it  would  not  have  Power  to  adt,  be¬ 
ing  confin’d  by  the  Vifcidity  of  the  Gums 
and  Rofins.  There  is  a  white  Load  Stone, 
but  it  is  very  fcarce  ;  it  ought  to  be  of  a 
greyifh  White,  heavy  and  attradlive.  All 
thefe  Stones  are  aftringent,  and  flop  Bloody 
outwardly  apply ’d. 

Of  Natural  Cadmia,  or  Calaminare 
Stone. 

Admia ,  or  Calamine  Stone ,  or  Lapis 
Calaminaris ,  is  a  Mineral, where-  Pome$<, 
of  there  are  two  Sorts,  grey  and 
red. 

The  firfl  is  not  unlike  grey  Bole,  on!/ 
’tis  harder;  it  is  found  in  Germany  and  Eng - 
land ,  near  the  Lead  Mines,  and  alio  near 

Liege. 

The  fécond  fort  is  alfo  a  Stone  of  a  red- 
difh  Colour,  interlac’d  with  white,  hard 
heavy  Veins,  full  of  round  hard  Grains,  the 
Bignefs  of  Pepper.  Thefe  Stones  are  found  in 
great  Plenty  in  Berry,  near  Bourge  and  Saumur 9 
where  there  are  whole  Quarries  of  them, 
and  are  of  fo  little  Value,  that  one  may  have 
what  Quantity  he  will  for  the  Digging.  They 
may  be  had  alfo  in  many  other  Places  ;  but 
fince  thofe  of  Berry  aforefaid  are  as  good  as 
any  ,  ’tis  not  worth  while  to  have  them 
brought  from  more  diflant  Places. 

Phis  Stone  is  of  fome  fmall  Life  in  Medi¬ 
cine,  in  fome  Galenical  Compofitions,  for 
which  it  ought  to  be  prepar’d  upon  a  Por¬ 
phyry,  and  made  into  Troches,  with  Rote- 
Water,  and  is  what  the  Apothecaries  call 
Lapts  Calaminaris. 

As  for  the  firfl  Sort,  how  genuine  foever, 
it  is  of  very  fmall  Ufe  in  Phy lick  ;  its  chief- 
efl  being  to  turn  red  Copper  into  yellow, 
which  is  call’d  Leton ,  or  Tellovj  Brafs . 

G  admia,  in  Arabic!  G  Uni  a,  vel  ■ 

Chili  mi  a  ,  in  Englijh  Cadmy  ,  L  emery, 
is  a  Mineral  Subftance,  whereof 
there  are  two  general  Kinds,  one  natural, 
and  the  other  artificial;  she  Natural  is  me- 

taliick 
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tallick  as  Cobalt ,  or  not  metallick  as  Lapis 
Calaminaris  :  The  Artificial  is  a  Kind  of 
Scoria ,  which  is  T  pa  rated  from  the  Metals 
in  the  Founders  Works,  when  they  make 
iLeton,  Pompholjx,  or  Tutty. 

4,  Of  the  Hæmatitis,  or  Blood  Stone. 

ip  omet.  '“Tp  HE  Lapis  Hæmatitis ,  or  Blood 
JL  Stone ,  is  a  Mineral  of  a  red- 
>di(h  Colour,  hard,  ponderous,  with  long 
pointed  Needles,  very  dangerous  to  fuch  as 
are  prick’d  by  them. 

This  Stone  is  brought  us  from  many  Pla¬ 
ces,  there  not  being  any  Iron  Mines  wherein 
uthey  are  not  found. 

!Choofe  as  near  as  you  can  thofe  Stones 
that  are  of  the  higheft  Colour,  with  fine 
'Stria,  or  Needles,  as  much  like  Cinnabar 
as  may  be. 

This  Mineral  has  little  Ufe  in  Medicine. 
Mr.  Char  as  obferves  in  his  Pharmacopoeia 
chymica,  Page  823,  that  if  you  drive  it  over 
the  Helm ,  in  a  Retort,  with  Sal  Armoniack , 
you  may  draw  Flowers  of  the  Colour  and 
Smell  of  Saffron,  which  is  what  they  call 
the  Flores  Aromatici  Philofophorum  :  And 
moreover  you  may  make  with  it  a  chalybeate 
acid  Spirit,  and  with  Spirit  of  Wine  a  Tin- 
dure  and  Flowers;  both  which  have  great 
Virtues,  according  to  the  afore  mention’d 
Author,  to  whom  I  refer  you. 

’Tis  Paid  this  Stone  has  a  Sovereign  Vir¬ 
tue  to  flop  Blood,  from  whence  it  derives 
Its  Name  of  Lapis  Hæmatitis ,  or  the  Blood 
Stone. 

This  Stone  being  powder’d,  as  is  Paid  of 
the  Load-Stone ,  enters  the  Compofition  of 
fome  Galenick  Medicines  :  Alfo  tbofe  that 
work  in  Metals,  or  in  queft  of  the  Philofi - 
phers  Stone,  make  uPe  of  this. 

Goldfmiths,  and  thoPe  that  gild  in  Gold, 
oPe  it  too,  to  polifh  their  Work,  whether  it 
be  in  Silver,  Copper,  Iron,  Wood,  or  the 
like. 

There  is  alfo  another  Sort  of  Blood  Stones, 
call’d  Red  Pencil ,  us’d  by  fuch  as  defign  and 
draw  Sketches,  and  like  to  thofe  of  Spain , 
with  this  Difference,  that  they  don’t  appear 
fo  fparkling  with  Needles,  but  dull  and  un- 
polififfd,  like  Ranh. 

Thefe  Crayons  are  brought  us  from  Eng¬ 


land,  and  are  of  two  different  Sorts;  the 

one  good,  which  is  pretty  tender,  Po ft  and 
eafie  to  Paw  or  cut  into  Crayons  ;  but  the 
other  not  worth  any  Thing,  is  hard  and 
gravelly,  and  wili  not  admit  of  cutting. 

Hæmatitis,  Lapis  Sanguineus ,  or 
the  Blood  Stone ,  it  a  hard,  Pol  id,  Lemeryt 
heavy  Stone,  participating  of  Iron, 
difpos’d  like  Needles,  of  a  redd i Hi  brown 
Colour,  but  becoming  red  as  Blood,  accord¬ 
ing  as  it  is  reduc’d  to  Powder  ;  they  take  it 
from  the  Iron  Mines.  The  beff  and  mo  ft 
efteem’d  is  that  of  Spain ,  which  is  clear, 
heavy,  hard  and  (olid,  in  fine  Shoots  of  a 
reddifh  brown  Colour,  with  Streaks  that  are 
black ifii  without,  and  r-efèmbling  Cinnabar 
within  ;  it  is  very  aflringem  and  drying, 
(lops  Blood,  and  is  given  internally,  as  well 
as  externally,  in  fine  Powder:  The  Dofe 
from  fifteen  Grains  to  a  Dram.  There  is 
another  fort  of  Blood  Stone  brought  from 
England,  call’d  the  Baftard  Hæmatitis ;  it 
differs  from  the  former  in  that  it  neither  (boots 
into  Needles,  nor  is  fo  hard  :  Chufe  fuch  as 
is  of  a  browniffi  red,  weighty,  folid,  and 
fmooth;  it  is  affringent,  and  is  call’d  Hæma¬ 
titis  from  cufru.  Blood,  becaufe  being  pow¬ 
der’d  it  is  of  the  Colour  of  Blood,  and  flops 
Bleeding. 

f.  O/Spanifh  Emery. 

EMery  of  Spain  is  a  Marcafite  or  D 
ftony  Mineral,  with  (mail  Veins  *  ome 
of  Gold  running  through  it,  which  is  found 
in  the  Mines  of  Peru ,  and  elfewhere:  ’Tis 
of  much  Account  amongft  thofe  that  Peek 
the  Philofophers  Stone,  becaufe  of  thefe 
golden  Veins  that  adorn  it;  and  ’tis  at  this 
Day  fo  valuable  and  fcarce,  that  thofe  that 
have  any  of  it  may  fell  it  for  its  Weight  in 
Gold;  and  therefore  the  King  of  Spam  has 
forbidden  the  Exportation  of  it  out  of  his 
Kingdom,  which  is  the  Reafon  ’tis  fo  very 
fcarce  to  be  found.  This  fame  Emery  is  of 
little  or  00  Ufe  in  Phy  Pick,  tho’ Mr.  Demeuve 
fays  it  is  of  a  corrolive  and  cauftick  Qua» 
lity. 

There  are,  befides  this,  two  other  Sorts 
of  Emery,  one  whereof  is  reddifh,  and  found 
in  Copper  Mines,  as  well  in  Sweden  as  other 
Places ,  and  is  what  fome  fell  for  Em¬ 
mery 
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mery  of  Spain,  but  eafily  diftinguiffiable 
from  it,  being,  more  rough,  folid,  and  hard, 
of  a  fine  red  Colour,  but  not  vein’d  with 
Gold. 

The  third  Sort  is  that  which  is  commonly 

Îufed,  efpecîally  by  Armourers,  Cutlers,  and 
in  ffiortby  all  thofe  that  work  upon  Iron  or 
Steel,  there  being  nothing  that  polifhes  like 
to  pounded  Emery.  It  alio  is  us’d  in  polifh- 
ing  Steel  looking  GJafTes,  feveral  forts  of 
Stones,  and  upon  a  great  many  other  Occa- 
fioos  in  the  mechanick  Way. 

The  common  Emery  is  brought  tous  from 
feveral  Countries  where  there  are  Iron 
Mines,  and  likewife  from  England  ;  and 
there  are  none  but  the  Englijh  that  trouble 
themfelves  about  grinding  or  pounding  of  it 
i  in  Mills,  which  ferve  only  for  this  Purpofe, 
or  to  grind  Stones  of  a  like  Nature  ;  for  this 
ordinary  or  common  Emery  is  fo  hard,  that 
whoever  wou’d  pretend  to  powder,  or  beat  it 
in  a  Mortar,  wou’d  be  apt  to  make  Holes 
with  the  Pelile  in  the  Mortar:  And  as  this 
Mineral  is  made  much  ufe  of,  efpecially  in 
Powder,  that  ought  to  be  chofen  which  is 
like  Pepper,  pure  and  clean  ;  if  in  Stone,  let 
it  be  as  bright  colour’d,  and  as  free  as  you 
can  from  Spar. 

Emery  cuts  Glafs  as  the  Diamond  does, 
but  makes  no  Impreffion  upon  Diamonds  as 
it  does  upon  other  precious  Stones.  It  is 
laid,  if  melted  with  Lead  and  Iron  it  en- 
creaies  their  Weight,  and  hardens  and  makes 
5em  become  red,  which  I  have  not  experi¬ 
mented.  Some  alfo  mix  Emery  with  the  fofc 
pale  Madagafcar  Gold,  but  it  mu  ft  be  that  of 
the  fécond  fort,  which  comes  from  the  Cop¬ 
per  Mines. 

It  is  made  ufe  of  alfo  to  cut  and  divide 
Marble.  They  affirm  likewife  that  it  be¬ 
comes  an  impalpable  Powder  if  put  into 
Brandy  or  Spirit  of  Wine,  which  I  cannot 
vouch  for,  having  never  try’d  it  ;  that  which 
falls  from  the  Lapidaries  Mills,  and  looks 
no  better  than  Mud,  is  by  forne  made  up 
into  Balls,  and  fold  to  feveral  People 
under  the  Appellation  of,  the  Putty  of 
mery. 

Smyris  Lapis ,  or  Emery ,  is  a 
Lemery.  Kind  of  Marcalite,  or  very  hard 
Stone,  whereof  there  are  three 
Sorts;  the  firft  and  mod  efleem’d  is  call’d 
Spanijh  Emery x  becaufe  it  is  found  in  the  Gold 


and  Silver  Mines  of  Peru ,  and  feveral  other 
Parts  of  Ne  w  Spain  \  it  is  reddifh,  mix’d  with 
Streaks  of  Gold  and  Silver.  1'his  Kind  of 
Emery  is  very  fcarce,  for  becaufe  of  the 
Gold  contain’d  in  it,  the  King  of  Spain  has 
forbid  the  T  ranfportation  <  f  it.  F  he  Second 
is  fmooth,  and  red,  but  has  nothing  of  Gold 
or  Silver  in  it;  it  is  found  in  the  Copper 
Mines.  The  Third  is  common  Emery ,  whofe 
Colour  is  blackifh,  it  is  got  in  the  Iron  Mines  ; 
they  powder  or  grind  it  in  England ,  by  cer¬ 
tain  Mills  made  for  the  Purpofe,  which  they 
cou’dnotdo  in  Mortars,  becaufe  of  the  great 
Hardnefs  of  this  Stone.  This  powder’d  E~ 
mery  is  us’d  to  poliffi  or  clean  Arms,  Knives, 
Looking-  Giaffes,  &c.  You  mu  ft  chufc  that 
which  is  in  the  fined  Powder,  pure  and  clean. 
All  thefe  Stones  are  made  ufe  of  to  cut  and 
poliffi  precious  Stones,  Glafs  and  Marble, 
and  are  of  no  Importance  in  Phyfick,  except 
only  that  they  may  ferve  to  clean  the  Teethe 
What  falls  from  the  Lapidaries ,  in  work¬ 
ing  with  this,  they  dry  and  call  Putty  of 
Emery. 

6 .  Of  the  Mâgnefiav 

A  gales,  Magne  fia.  Magne ,  or 
Magnes,  is  a  Mineral  pretty  FomeS 
near  approaching  to  Antimony,  on¬ 
ly  it  is  fdfeer,  and  brittle,  like  Free  Stone, 
and  not  fo  brilliant  as  Antimony. 

There  are  two  Sorts  of  Magnefia,  grey  "* 
and  black  ;  the  former  is  very  fcarce,  and  fo 
not  much  in  ufe,  but  the  black  very  much, 
as  well  by  Enaraellers,  as  Potters  and  Glafs- 
Makers,  who  purifie  and  whiten  their  Glafs, 
by  putting  in  a  final  1  Quantity  of  it;  where¬ 
as  ffiou’d  they  add  too  much,  it  would  be  of  a 
blue  and  purple  Colour. 

We  have  it  from  many  Places,  as  panicu-' 
larly  from  Piedmont,  where  it  is  found  in  the 
Mines  in  Pieces  of  different  Figure  and  Big- 
nefs;  as  to  the  Choice  of  it,  let  it  be  as  brit¬ 
tle,  as  F park  ling,  but  as  little  attended  with  ■> 
Spar,  or  other  extraneous  Bodies  as  may* 
be. 

Mon  lieu r  Furetiere,  affirms  Magnefia  to  be  " 
the  fame  Thing  as  Sajre  or  Perigueur *  both  J 
which  I  am  going  to  treat  of,  and  firll  of 
Perigueur. 
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7.  Of  Perigueur, 

Pomet,  TJ  Erigueur,  or  Perigmux,  is  a  Mi- 
X  neral,  or  black  Stone,  like  hea¬ 
vy  black  Coal,  hard  to  be  reduced  into 
Powder. 

Eoamellers  and  Potters  make  ufe  of  it. 
There  needs  no  other  Choice  about  it  than 
to  fee  that  it  be  pure,  and  clean  from  Impu¬ 
rities  ;  for  if  there  be  any  other  Mineral 
mix’d  among  it  ’twou’d  fpoil  all;  therefore 
they  that  fell  it  to  the  Workmen,  muft  take 
the  fame  Care  as  they  do  in  Lead  Oar. 

The  P erigueur  which  we  fell  at  Paris  is 
brought  us  from  Dauphiny  and  England» 

Lapis  Petracorius ,  Périgord ,  or 
Lemery.  Perigueux ,  is  a  Kind  of  Marcafite, 
or  hard  Stone,  that  is  heavy  and  fo- 
lid,  black  as  Coal,  difficult  to  reduce  to 
Powder:  It  is  met  withal  in  fever al  Mines 
of  Dauphwy,  and  in  England ,  from  whence 
It  is  brought  us  in  Pieces  of  different  Si'zes  ; 
the  Enamellers  and  Potters  ufe  it:  You 
ought  to  chufe  it  pure  and  neat  ;  it  is  deter- 
ffive  and  aftringent. 

8.  Of  Safre» 

Pomet.  Ç*  Afire,  or  Zafre ,  is  a  Mineral  of  a 
*3  bluiffi  or  Partridge  Eye  Colour, 
which  the  Englijh ,  Dutch ,  and  Hamburghers , 
bring  us  from  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  efpecially 
from  Surat. 

Mod  of  the  Safre  we  have  is  in  a  grey 
Powder,  like  Afhes,  from  which  it  fo  little 
differs  in  Appearance,  that  we  are  forc’d  to 
confult  fuch  as  are  vers’d  in  its  Qualities 
e’er  we  can  well  diftinguifh. 

There  are  two  forts  of  Safre,  the  fine  and 
the  common;  the  former  is  in  a  bluifli  or 
eineritious  Stone,  the  latter  in  Powder  ;  and 
very  often  fo  bad,  that  ’tis  hardly  good  for 
any  thing,  and  being  fo  very  weighty  muff 
needs  be  mix’d  with  Spar,  the  other  being 
much  lighter. 

Safre  is  much  us’d  by  Delf  Ware  and 
Glafs-Makers,  to  give  a  blueGolour  to  both 
Sorts  of  Ware:  ’Tis  alfo  with  Safre  that 
they  colour  calcin’d  Pewter,  in  order  to 
make  the  falfe  Stone,  which  I’ve  noted  in 
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the  Chapter  of  Enamels  :  and  laftly,  with 
Safre ,  it  is  that  the  azure  Colour  of  Glafs  is 
produc’d,  as  is  before  obferv’d,  and  of 
which  is  made  the  counterfeit  Sapphirs. 

Saphre ,  Safre,  Zafre ,  or  Sapphire , 
is  a  Mineral  whereof  there  are  two  Lemery . 
Kinds;  one  call’d  Fine  Sapphrie ,  and 
the  other  common:  The  fine  Sapphire  is  a 
pretty  foft  Stone,  of  a  bluifh  Golour  ;  the 
common  Sapphire  is  a  greyifh,  heavy  Pow¬ 
der  ;  both  forts  come  frôm  India.  The 
fine  Sapphire  is  us’d  to  give  a  blue  Colour  to 
Enamel,  to  Earthen  Ware,  and  Glafs,  to  make 
an  Azure;  they  likewife  colour  counterfeit 
Sapphires  with  it,  whence  it  takes  its  Name. 

9.  Of  Rufma. 

Ufina  is  a  fort  of  Mineral,  in 
Colour  and  Figure  refembling  Pomet » 
the  Drofs  of  Iron,  found  in  great 
Plenty  in  Galatia,  call’d  at  this  time  Chan¬ 
ger.  This  Mineral  is  in  fuch  Vogue  among!! 
the  Lurks  to  take  off  Hair,  that  thofe  of  all 
Ranks  ufe  it,  by  which  the  Grand  Signior 
has  an  Income  of  30000  Ducats  per  Annum. 
This  Depilatory  is  very  little  ufed  in  France 2 
but  I’m  fure  if  ’twas  better  known  ’twou’d  be 
preferr’d  to  Lime  and  Orpiment  upon  that 
Occafion,  it  being  ftronger  and  more  effica- 
cious,  if  there  be  no  Danger  in  it. 

Rufina  is  a  Mineral  that  is  like  the 
Drofs  of  Iron,  both  in  Colour  and  Lemery , 
Figure;  there  is  Abundance  of  it 
io  Galatia ;  it  is  a  Depilatory  very  much 
us’d  by  the  Turks » 

10.  Of  Orpiment. 

Rpine ,  or  Orpiment,  is  a  Mineral 
commonly  found  among!!  Cop-  Pomet. 
per  Mines  in  Stones  of  different 
Bignefs,  Colour  and  Figure;  fome  being  of 
a  golden,  others  of  a  redcifb,  and  fome  of  a 
greenifn  Yellow,  and  fomet  mes  alfo  almoft 
quite  red  ;  which  la  ft  proceeds  from  the  dif¬ 
ferent  Degrees  of  Heat  in  the  Bowels  of  the 
Earth  where  bis  form’d.  The  Mines  of 
Copper  in  which  this  Orpiment  is  found  are 
never  without  fome  little  Gold  ;  and  for  that 
Reafon  thofe  that  work  in  them  don’t  fail  to 

make 


ni'ke  Separation  of  It  after  the  ordinary 
Method» 

The  yellow  Orpine  is  found  to  be  of  diffe¬ 
rent  Colours;  wherefore ’tis  (hat  the  Dutch 
and  Englijh  fend  it  to  us  in  fuch  variety  of 
Forms  and  Figures  ;  but  the  bell  and  mod 
valuable  is  in  thick  Pieces,  and  in  handfom 
bright  Scales,  gilt  as  it  were  with  Gold,  and 
which  ealily  exfoliate,  that  is  to  fay,  which 
without  much  ado  are  feparated  and  divided 
into  thin  Lamina,  or  Scales,  glidering  like 
Gold. 

A  fécond  Requihte  in  the  yellow  Orpine,  is, 
that  it  be  half  yellow,  half  red;  that  is,  full 
of  reddifh  Veins  :  So  that  which  is  in  fmall 
Stones,  and  of  agreenifh  yellow,  is  utterly  to 
be  reje&ed,  being  nothing  but  mere  Earth; 
as  well  as  that  which  is  in  Powder. 

Orpiment  is  made  much  ufe  of  by  Perfons 
of  feveral  Procédions,  efpecially  at  Rouen,  to 
dye  their  Wood  yellow,  of  which  they  make 
Combs,  and  fell  them  for  Box.  Farriers 
ufe  it  upon  feveral  occafions,  as  alfo  Paint 
ers  when  it  is  ground.  ’Tis  one  of  the  grea- 
teft  Poifons  we  have,  therefore  we  ought  to 
take  care  to  whom  we  fell  it. 

’Tis  r his  fame  reddifh  natural  Orpiment 
which  ought  to  be  denominated  the  Sanda - 
rach  of  Greece ,  and  not  the  following,  as 
mod  Authors  have  written  ;  for  the  red  fadli- 
tious  Orpine  is  made  of  this,  as  I’m  going  to 
make  appear. 

Of  red  Orpine,  or  Ratsbane. 

Red  Orpine ,  which  we  ordinarily  call  red 
Arfenick ,  as  Mr.  Morin ,  a  Phyfician  of  the 
Faculty  of  Montpellier ,  has  allur’d  me,  is 
made  of  the  yellow  Orpiment ,  as  it  is  drawn 
out  of  the  Mines,  by  heating  it  in  the  Fire 
till  it  has  acquir’d  a  red  Colour  ;  and  after¬ 
wards  putting  it  into  a  Crucible  with  Lin- 
feed  Oil,  or  ballad  Oil,  or  Nut  Oil,  evapo¬ 
rating  the  Oil  ;  then  adding  more,  and  pro¬ 
ceeding  alter  the  fame  manner  till  the  Orpi¬ 
ment  becomes  vitrified,  and  fit  to  be  cad 
into  Moulds  of  the  Form  of  a  Cake,  and 
reduc’d  to  a  Stone,  as  we  fee  it.  This  Pro- 
cefs  Teeming  very  feasible,  I  was  willing  to 
attempt  it,  but  could  not  fucceed  in  it;  for  the 
Orpiment ,  indead  of  red,  became  calcin’d 
and  white,  altogether  like  Plaider:  But  tho’ 

I  could  not,  yet  I  won’t  fay  the  thing  can’t 
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be  done;  Mr,  Morin  being  a  M??n  of  too 
much  Honour  to  affirm  a  thing  he  did  not 
certainly  know  to  be  true. 

Yet  however  this  be,  Orpine ,  or  red  Arfe • 
nick  ought  to  be  chofen  in  thick  heavy  Pieces, 
and  as  high  colour’d  as  poffible. 

Red  Orpine  is  but  little  made  ufe  of,  ex¬ 
cept  when  ground  into  a  fillamot  Colour,  by 
Painters. 

ii.  Of  natural  white  Arfenick. 

HITE  natural  Arfenick  is  a 
Mineral  pretty  much  re  fern-  Pomet » 
bliog  the  common  cr  fa&itious 
white  Arfenick ,  only  it  is  whiter  and  more 
refplendent,  but  not  fo  fcaly.  This  mineral, 
or  natural  white  Arfenick  is  found  alfo  in 
Copper  Mines  ;  and  when  Miners  meet  with 
it,  ’tis  a  certain  Indication  to  them  that  Cop¬ 
per  is  near.  It  is  found  generally  in  the  In - 
terftitia  between  the  true  Spar  and  fat  Earth; 
and  fometimes  it  is  met  with  in  feparate 
Pieces  amongd  the  dry  Clay.  This  Arfenick 
is  very  little  known,  and  little  us’d. 

Of  the  white  factitious  Arfenick. 

Tho’  I  have  taken  fome  pains  to  difcover 
what  this  white  Arfenick  that  we  fell  is,  yet 
it  has  not  been  in  my  power  to  inform  my 
felf  ; '  fo  that  I  am  forc’d  to  red  my  felf  con* 
tented,  and  to  fay  with  others,  that  it  is  a 
Compofition  of  Orpiment  and  common  Salt 
fubiim’d  together:  Which  does  not  dand  to 
Reafon,  fince  if  it  were  fo,  I  don’t  fee  how 
the  Dutch  could  pofllbly  fell  it  at  the  Price 
they  do  ;  for  Arfenick ,  in  Times  of  Peace, 
at  Paris  is  not  worth  above  fixteen  or  feven- 
teen  Shillings  the  Hundred,  which  would 
bring  Arfenick,  and  what  ’tis  made  up  of,  to 
a  matter  of  a  Halfpenny  a  Pound.  But  not 
knowing  what  to  determine  in  this  Matter, 
I  will  only  remark  that  it  ought  to  be  chofen 
in  thick  Pieces,  white  within  and  without. 
Mod  of  what  we  have  from  Holland  is  white, 
and  rough  without,  and  if  you  break  it,  tran- 
fparent  like  unto  Glafs  within,  which  gave 
occafion  to  the  Antients  to  call  it  crydalline 
Arfenick ,  which  is  in  mighty  requed  at  this 
Day  with  fome,  but  by  others  undervalued 
and  rejeded. 

U  Arfenick 
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Arfenick  is  of  fomefmallUfe  inPhyfick  to 
perform  fome  Operations,  as  [fhall  be  feen 
hereafter  ;  but  chiefly  made  ufe  of  by  Dyers, 
and  in  the  Country  to  deftroy  the  Rats,  and 
Mice,  &c. 

Of  the  Regulus  of  Arfenick. 

Reguhts  of  Arfenick  is  made  of  Arfenick , 
Pot-alhes,  and  Soap  put  into  a  Crucible,  and 
by  the  Flame  of  a  Lamp  melted  and  caft 
into  a  great  Mortar.  It  is  much  milder  than 
the  Arfenick  it  felf.  If  theDrofs  of  this  Regu- 
lus  is  boil’d  in  Water,  and  the  Liquor  filtra¬ 
ted,  by  throwing  Vinegar  into  it,  a  yellows 
Powder  will  be  precipitated,  which  is  call’d 
the  Sulphur  of  Arfenick,  and  ads  with  more 
Violence  than  the  very  Arfenick  it  felf. 

Of  Cauftick  gt  Corrofive  Arfenick. . 

Corrofive  Arfenick  is  made  of  Arfenick 
Saltpeter  and  Sulphur,  put  into  a  Mortar  to 
be  fet  on  Fire,  as  in  preparing  a  Crocus . 
When  the  Noife  or  Detonation  is  over,  and 
the  whole  is  fuffictently  burnt  and  grow n  cold, 
the  Mafs  is  to  be  pulveriz’d,  and  put  anew 
into  a  Crucible  to  be  calcin’d.  If  you  wou’d 
have  this  Cauftick  Arfenick  in  Liquor,  Ms  but 
placing  it  in  a  Cellar  for  a  few  Days. 

One  may  draw  a  Batter  or  corrofive  Oil 
of  Arfenick  with  Sublimate.  This  Oil,  or 
Butter  of  Arfenick,  is  a  very  flrong  Cauftick, 
and  therefore  proper  for  making  an  Efcar. 
But  as  all  Preparations  of  Arfenick  have  a 
pernicious  Quality,  they  are  to  be  us’d  with 
great  Caution,  and  not  without  the  Advice 
of  fome  skilful  Perfon. 

Calcin’d  Arfenick  may  be  fublimM  with 
Sea  Salt  decrepitated  ;  and  with  this,  as 
fome  do  affirm,  they  counterfeit  the  Vene¬ 
tian  Sublimate,  which  is  what  we  call  Smyrna 
Sublimate  ;  but  not  being  certain  of  this, 
I  cannot  avouch  it  for  Truth,  as  I  before 
hinted,  when  treating,  of  Sublimate  Corro¬ 
five. 

Of  the  Arfenical  Load  Stone. 

The  Arfenical  Magnet  is  made  of  PoiSlou 
Antimony,  Sulphur,  and  cry ftal line  Arfenick 
powder’d  together,  and  put  into  a  .  proper 
Vt'iTel  that  will  bear  the  Fire,  that  the  whole 


may  become  one  tranfparent  Mafs,  fuch  as 
the  artificial  Magnet  ought  to  be. 

’Tis  faid  this  Preparation  is  a  gentle  Can* 
flick,  and  that  it  may  be  prepar’d  with 
great  deal  of  Facility.  It  is  an  Ingredient  in 
themagnetick  Plaifter  of  Angélus  de  Sala,  de- 
fcrib’d  in  Treatifes  of  Pharmacy  by  many^ 
Authors,  fuch  as  M.  Charas . 

Arfenicum  ,  five  Arrenicum ,  or 
Arfenick ,  is  a  Mineral  that  is  Lemery . 

weighty,  (hining,  brittle,  fulphu- 
reous  and  cauftick,  of  which  there  are  three 
kinds;  one  yellow,  one  red,  and  one  white. 
The  firft  is  call’d  in  Latin ,  Auripigmentum , 
or  Orpiment  :  This  is  a  yellow  fhining  Stone, 
taken  from  the  Copper  Mines,  in  Pieces  of 
different  Shapes  and  Sizes.  There  are  feve- 
ral  forts,  that  are  diftinguifh’d  by  their  Co¬ 
lours  ;  for  one  is  of  a  refplendent  gold  Co¬ 
lour,  the  other  of  a  paler  yellow.  The  beau- 
tifulleft  and  mod; valued,  is  in  large  Pieces,, 
of  a  golden  fhining  yellow.  They  eafily  fe- 
parate  by  little  thin  Scales  that  glitter  like 
Gold.  The  reddifh  yellow  Orpiment  re¬ 
ceives  its  Colour  from  the  fubterranean 
Fires  that  calcine  it  :  It  is  ting’d  from  the 
Orpin  and  th  e  Realgal  \  both  which  are  us’d 
by  the  Painters,  after  being  finely  ground  on 
a  Porphyry. 

The  fécond  fort  of  Arfenick  is  call’d  San « 
daracha  Grœcorum,  Realgal,  Reifgar ,  Rifigal - 
him ,  or  redOrpiment .  Of  ih\s  Arfenick  there 
are  two  kinds,  one  natural,  and  the  other 
artificial.  The  natural  is  that  which  is  cal¬ 
cin’d  in  the  Mine  by  the  fubterranean  Fires; 
the  artificial,  which  is  more  common,  being 
calcin’d  by  the  ordinary  Fire.  You  ought 
to  chufe  the  Realgal  that  is  in  largeft  hea- 
vieft  Pieces,  fhining,  and  of.  the  higheft  Co¬ 
lour:  It  ferves  the  Painters.  This  Name  of 
Sandaracha  is  given  to  redOrpine,  becaufe  of 
the  Refemblance  it  has  in  Colour  with  Mi¬ 
nium,  or  redLead, 

The  third  fort  of  Arfenick  is  call’d  white 
Arfenick,  or  (impie  Arfenick ,  by  way  of 
Excellence,  as  being  the  ftrongeft  of  all. 
This  is  a  Mineral  in  large  Pieces  that  are 
hard,  heavy,  brittle,  very  white,  fhining,. 
or  cryftalliz’d  without  and  within.  There  is- 
the  natural  and  the  artificial  fort.  The  na¬ 
tural  is  found  in  Copper  Mines,  but  is  fcarce 
the  artificial  is  made  with  equal  Parts  of 
Orpiment  and  common  Salt  mix’d  and.  lub- 
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lim’d  together.  All  the  kinds  of  Arfenick 
are  corrofive  Poifons,  but  the  molt  a&ive 
and  dangerous  is  the  white.  It  does  not 
ufually  work  violently  till  half  an  Hour  af¬ 
ter  it  is  taken  ;  becaufe  the  Salts  that  make 
the  Corrofion  are  lock’d  up,  and  naturally 
fetter’d  in  the  Sulphurs,  which  makes  it  fome 
time  before  they  are  at  liberty  ;  when  they 
produce  great  Pains,  Inflammations  in  the 
Guts,  violent  Vomitings,  Convulfions,  Reft- 
lefnefs,  a  general  Lofs  of  Strength,  and  at 
lafl  Death,  if  not  prevented.  The  Reme¬ 
dies  proper  on  this  occafion,  are,  melted  Fat, 
Oil ,  Butter,  &c.  in  order  to  fheath  the 
Points  of  the  cauftick  Salts,  and  to  evacu¬ 
ate  upward  and  downward;  then  Milk  being 
taken  in  good  Quantities,  fweetens  and  cor» 
reds  the  Acrimony  of  the  Poifom 

12.  Of  Sal  Gem. 

Pomet.  O/tf  L  Gem  is  a  natural  Salt,  fo 
*3  call’d  from  its  Clearnefs  and 
Tranfparency,  like  unto  a  precious  Stone 
which  the  Latins  call  Gemma .  This  Salt  is 
found  naturally  in  the  Bowels  of  the  Earth 
In  feveral  Parts  of  Europe ,  principally  in 
Poland  and  Catalonia .  And  fince  I  have  not 
my  felf  been  upon  the  Spot  where  it  is,  to 
confirm  theTruth  of  what  Hay,  it  may  not 
be  amifs  to  let  you  fee  what  Dr.  Pérou  of  the 
Faculty  of  Montpellier  has  written  to  me  up¬ 
on  the  occafion,  who  fays,  That  he  was 
in  Poland  in  the  Month  of  March ,  1674, 
with  his  Eminence  Cardinal  Janfon ,  who 
having  the  Curiofity  to  take  a  view  of  the 
Salt  Pits  of  Wilifca,  near  Cracow ,  had  a 
mind  ro  go  down  into  them,  which  he  did 
on  a  Herfe,  as  they  call  it,  made  for  that 
Purpofe,  attended  by  divers  of  his  Servants 
with  Flambeauxs  in  their  Hands.  Being 
come  to  the  Bottom,  which  was  very  deep, 
he  was  receiv’d  by  the  fubterranean  Inhabi¬ 
tants,  who  live  there  with  their  whole  Fa¬ 
milies,  but  look  extremely  pale,  and  was 
prefented  by  them  with  Beads  and  Cruci¬ 
fixes,  which  Dr.  Pérou  afterwards  examin¬ 
ing  by  his  Tafte,  found  them  to  be  a  Salt, 
and  to  have  the  fameTafle  as  that  which  the 
Druggifts  call  Sal  Gemma.  But  the  Cardinal 
had  a  further  Curiofity ,  and  fo  was  con¬ 
ducted  to  the  Workmen,  who  with  ChiiTels 
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and  Hammers  get  this  fame  Salt  out  of  the 
Rocks  as  they  do  Stones  out  of  a  Quarry» 
There  were  two  forts  of  Sait  in  thefe  Mines* 
and  in  the  fame  Veins,  the  one  finer,  be¬ 
ing  more  pellucid  and  tranfparent,  and  which 
they  feparate  from  the  other  of  lefs  value* 
but  which  the  Poles ,  and  other  Northern 
People,  ufe  in  their  Kitchens,  and  for  their  Ta¬ 
bles  :  So  that  Dr.  Pérou  wTas  able  to  determine 
concerning  the  Pieces  of  Workmanfliip  that 
his  Eminence  had  prefented  him,  that  they 
were  of  the  pureft  acrid  Tafle,  and  the  true 
Sal  Gem  us’d  by  the  befi  Dyers.  As  to 
the  Salt  of  Catalonia ,  hear  what  Mr  .Tourne- 
fort ,  who  has  been  upon  the  Spot,  fays  alfo 
in  a  Letter  to  me.  There  are  four  forts  of 
Salt  in  the  Mountains  of  Cardona ,  a  pretty 
confiderable  Ciry  in  Catalonia .  The  firft* 
and  mod  common,  is  a  foflile  Salt,  white, 
and  pretty  much  refembling  Sea  Salt,  only 
not  granulated,  but  cut  out  into  large  Quar¬ 
ters,  as  we  do  Stones  in  our  Quarries.  Tfie 
fécond  is  a  Salt  of  an  Iron  Grey,  or  Slate 
Colour,  which  differs  only  from  the  foflile  in 
that  it  has  a  little  black ifh  Earth  mix’d  with 
it.  The  third  is  a  red  Salt,  near  the  Colour 
of  Conferve  of  Rofes,  and  differs  from  the 
other  in  having  a  Mixture  of  Bole,  or  a  kind 
of  Ruff  of  Iron.  The  fourth  is  the  pureft 
of  all,  and  indeed  the  true  Sal  Gem ,  as 
tranfparent  and  bright  as  Rock  Cryftak 
Thefe  feveral  forts  of  Salts  lie  in  Strata,  or 
Beds,  in  this  Mountain,  and  are  very  proper 
for  any  Ufes  of  Life,  and  enter  or  penetrate 
into  the  Flefli  better  than  Sea  Salt,  being 
not  fo  fix’d,  and  approaching  nearer  the  Na¬ 
ture  of  Saltpeter.  Sal  Gem  is  eafily  wrought 
into  what  Figures  you  pleafe-;  and  accord¬ 
ingly  little  Boxes,  Beads,  and  Crolfes,  and 
other  the  like  things  are  made  of  it.  But 
nothing  comes  up  to  the  Beauty  of  a  certain 
Cavern  in  this  Mountain,  which  is  adorn’d 
on  all  fid  es  with  moft  admirable  Congela¬ 
tions  of  this  Salt. 

The  People  hereabouts  affirm,  that  this 
Salt  grows  in  its  refpe&ive  Abodes,  and  the 
Holes  that  you  empty  fill  again  after  fome 
time  ;  but  this  wants  Confirmation. 

Of  the  feveral  forts  of  Sal  Gem  which  I 
have  fpoken  of,  we  deal  in  none  but  the 
beft  ;  that,  as  has  been  faid,  is  in  thick  Pieces, 
is  eafily  broken,  clear,  and  tranfparent,  and 
for  Dyers  Ufe.  ’Tis  very  obfervable  of  this 
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Salt,  that  It  grows  red-hot,  like  Iron  in  the 
Fire,  and  crackles  there  but  very  little,  tho’ 
on  the  other  Hand  it  ealily  ditfolves,  being  ex¬ 
pos’d  to  the  Air  ;  yet  it  may  be  cleans’d  trom 
Dirt,  by  wafhing  it,  without  Injury.  Sal 
Gem ,  which  feme  call  foflile  Salt,  is  brought 
us  from  many  Places,  but  in  greateil  Quanti¬ 
fies  from  Poland.  Mr.  Furctiere  and  other 
Authors  fay  it  comes  from  the  Eaft  Indies , 
and  that  there  is  a  Kingdom  call’d  Danzal , 
which  lignifies  with  them  a  Country  of  Salt, 
and  which  affords  yearly  a  Loading  for  fix 
hundred  Camels,  which  in  /Ethiopia  is  ready 
Money.  I  do  not  think  it  worth  while  to 
wafle  time  in  controverting  what  Pliny  and 
others  have  obferv’d  concerning  this  Salt, 
when  they  tell  us,  that  in  Charros ,  a  Town 
of  Arabia ,  Houfes  are  built  of  that  Salt,  and 
Water  is  us’d  inftead  of  Mortar  to  bind  the 
Salt  Stones;  or  that  the  Sea  derives  its  Salt- 
nefs  therefrom,  &c.  I  muff  not  here  for¬ 
bear  to  relate  that  there  are  Vegetables  of 
Salt  produc’d  in  the  Mine,  infomuch  that 
Mr.  Tournefort  has  a  Vegetation  of  foflile  Salt 
as  white  as  Sugar,  almofl  two  Foot  high, 
like  a  Shrub,  growing  out  of  a  Root  of  the 
t Sefeli  (Hartwort)  of  Marseilles ,  which  with¬ 
out  all  Peradventure  is  one  of  the  greateft 
Guriofnies  in  all  Europe . 

Sal  Gemmeum ,  Sal  FoJJile ,  or  Sal 
L emery.  Gem ,  is  a  Mineral,  white  and 
cryftalline  Salt,  which  grows  in 
Form  of  Stone,  or  a  Rock,  in  feveral  Moun¬ 
tains  in  Catalonia ,  Poland ,  Perjta ,  and  the  In- 
dieso  This  Salt  being  broken,  is  fhining  and 
tranfparent  as  Cryftal.  They  fay  that  cer¬ 
tain  People  of  the  Indies,  which  inhabit  in 
the  Countries  where  it  is  met  withal  but 
rarely,,  build  tranfparent  Houfes  with  Sal 
Gem,  which  they  work  like  Stone.  The 
Tafte  of  Sal  Gem  is  like  that  of  Sea  Salt, 
but  a  little  more  penetrating  ;  they  ufe  it 
with  their  Meat.  Out  of  the  Salt  Waters  of 
their  Springs  and  Pits,  in  the  French  County 
and  Lorrain  ?  they  make  Sal  Gem;  they 
evaporate  thefe  Waters  to  make  the  Salt 
which  they  ufe  in  thofe  Countries  as  we  do 
Sea  Salt.  There  is  made  by  Diffillation  of 
Sal  Gem  an  acid  Spirit  ,  altogether  like 
Spirit  of  common  Salt.  Sal  Gem  is  inci- 
five,  attenuating,  penetrating,  revolving,  ape¬ 
ritive,  laxative,  proper  in  the  Colick,  and 
ïq  open  Obftruétions  They,  fubftitute  in 


the  Compofiiions  Sal  Gem  ,  for  Indian 
Salt,  call’d  Sal  Indum ,  which  fome  bciicve 
to  be  a  Kind  of  Mineral  Salt,  and  others 
Sugar. 

13.O/  Sea  Sale. 

A  L  Marine ,  or  Sea  Salt ,  is  a 
Cryftaliization  made  of  Sea  Pome?, 
Water,  perform’d  by  the  Sun,  and 
reduc’d  into  Grains  of  a  cubick  Figure,  as 
Monlieur  Des  Cartes  has  made  appear.  As 
to  its  Origin,  fome  will  have  it  to  proceed 
from  the  above-mention’d  Foflil  Salt,  or  Sal 
Gemma;  but  lince  I  cannot  decide  this  Affair, 
it  may  not  be  arnifs  to  tranferibe  here  what 
Monlieur  Lemery  has  written  concerning  it, 

P*  34  F 

Sea  Salt  is  made  at  Rochel  in  the  Salt 
Marfhes,  which  ought  to  lie  a  little  lower 
than  the  Sea,  and  to  be  of  a  Clay  Mould  to 
retain  the  SaltWater  that  is  drawn  off  into 
’em;  fo  that  all  Places  that  are  contiguous  to 
the  Sea,  are  not  fit  for  the  Purpofe. 

When  the  Seafon  begins  to  be  hot,  which 
ufually  happens  in  the  Month  of  Mayr  the 
Water  that  has  lain  in  the  Marlhes  to  bepre- 
ferv’d  there  all  the  Winter,  mu  ft  be  drain’d 
off  ;  then  the  Sluices  or  Dams  are  to  be 
open’d  to  let  in  what  Quantity  of  Salt  Water 
you  pleafe,  which  mull  be  contriv’d  to  pafs 
through  many  different  Chanels,  where  it 
is  purified  and  becomes  hot;  then  ’c is  con¬ 
vey’d  into  plain  level  Places,  in  order  for  the 
Salt  to  cream.  This-  Salt  does  not  fhoot 
throughly,  but  during  the  exceffive  Heats, 
the  Sun  evaporating  fome  Part  of  the  Humi¬ 
dity,  and  the  Breezes  from  the  Sea,  which 
happen  after  the  Heats,  by  their  Coolnefs  con- 
denfingand  cryftallizing  the  Salt. 

But  if  it  Ihould  chance  to  rain  during  this 
Procefs,  only  two  Hours,  there  would  beno 
making  Salt  again  in  fifteen  Days  Time,  be- 
caufcîhe  Mardi  muff  be  made  clean,  and  all 
the  old  Water  taken  out,  and  other  new  let 
in  its  Place;  fo  that  if  it  rains  but  once  in 
all  the  fifteen  Days  there  is,  no  making.  Salt 
after  this  Manner. 

Bdides  the  aforefaid  Sea  Salt,  there  is  the 
White  Salt  of  Normandy,  which  they  make 
with  Water  out  of  a  fort  of  Mud  or  Sand 
that. the  Sea, throws  up  in  the  Summer,  and 
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upon  which  the  Sun  has  (hone  feme  Time; 
and  when  the  Water  is  (Efficiently  impregna¬ 
ted  with  theSalt  that  it  will  diffolve  no  more, 
which  is  found  by  the  fwimming  of  an  Egg  in 
it,  (for  every  Body  knows  that  Water  can  be 
charg’d  but  with  a  determinate  Quantity  of 
Salt  or  Sugar)  then  the  Water  is  to  be  drain’d 
or  filtrated  through  Straw;  and  when  it  is 
very  clear  to  be  put  on  the  Fire  and  boil’d 
’till  it  comes  to  a  Skin,  and  afterwards  put 
into  Baskets  to  reduce  it  to  what  we  fee  it. 
The  more  this  Salt  is  wrought,  the  whiter, 
pleafatiter,  and  better  Quality  ’tis  of  ;  its 
confiant  Softnefs  is  befides  very  peculiar  to 
it,  as  well  as  its  growing  the  more  inlipid  the 
longer ’tis  kept.  There  are  dill  other  forts  of 
Salt  in  France ,  as  that  of  Lorrain,  which  is 
made  with  fait  Water  caff  upon  hot  Plates  of 
Iron  ;  that  of  Franche  Comté ,  and  many  more, 
which  I  forbear  to  fpeak  of,  not  having  any 
Commerce  in  them. 

Of  the  Purification  of  Sea  Salt. 

To  purify  Salt,  it  ought  to  be  diffolv’d  in 
Water,  and  the  Diffolution  filtrated  through 
brown  Paper,  then  the  Humidity  to  be  eva- 
porafed  in  an  Earthen  Pan,  and  fo  there 
will  remain  a  very  white  Salt;  but  it  will  be 
purer  and  better,  if  inflead  of  evaporating, 
all  the  Humidity,  Part  is  left  to  cryltallize  in 
a  cook  Place;  for  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Vef- 
fel  is  found  the  fined  Salt,,  which  may  be  fe* 
parated  from  its  Moidure  and  dry’d  ;  then 
ought  Part  of  the  fait  Liquor  to  be  evapora¬ 
ted  again,  and  having  put  the  Veffel  into  a 
Cellar,  let  it  c- yftallize  ;  thus  mud  you  con¬ 
tinue  to  evaporate  and  crydallize,  ’till  at  lad 
all  the  Humidity  mud  be  evaporated,  becaufe 
it  will  not  (hoot  into  Crydals  any  more;  the 
Salt  that  is  behind  being  fill’d  with  an  olea¬ 
ginous  or  bituminous  Matter  that  hinders 
Crydallization.  If  you’d  make  the  Salt  up 
into  Loaves  like  to  thofe  of  Sugar,  it  mud 
be  put  into  Moulds  when  ’tis  a  little  more 
evaporated  to  a  Skin,  and  after  it  has  lain  a 
little  to  coagulate  and  diften,  it  mud  be  put 
into  a  Stove  to  dry  it  perfectly.  This  Salt, 
well  purified,  differs  notin  Appearance  from 
double  refin’d  Loaf  Sugar. 

Decrepitated  Sale  is  a  Sea  Salt  calcin’d 
by  the  Fire,  which  ferves  for  many  Pur- 
pjofes,. 
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Of  Spirit  of  Salt. 

Spirit  of  Salt  is  an  Amber- colour’d  Liquor 
drawn  from  dry  Sea  Salt,  by  the  A  Hi  (dance 
of  drv’d  Potters  Earth,  a  Retort  and  f  ire. 
The  beff  Spirit  of  Salt  we  hwe  comes  gene¬ 
rally  from  England,  and  if  ’tis  good  muff  be 
void  of  Flegm,  that  is  faithfully  and  care¬ 
fully  prepar’d,  of  a  fine  yellow  Amber  Co¬ 
lour,  and  of  a  very  acid  and  pungent  Fade. 

1  diall  not  fpend  Time,  at  prefent,  to  run 
through  all  the  Par t icu1  ar ities  and  different 
forts  of  Spirit  of  Salt  ;  Moniteur  Lemery  hath 
done  it  at  large  already,  only  I  mud  obferve 
of  Spirit  of  Salt ,  that  which  is  right  and  good 
is  much  in  ufe  in  many  Cafes,  as  in  Hernia’s, 
Apoplexies,  Scurvy  of  the  Teeth,  Gums,  &ca- 
The  Way  of  taking  it,  may  be  a  few  Drops  by 
it  felf,  or  in  Water,  or  any  other  Vehicle al- 
mod,  ad  gratum  acorem\  for  cleanin  g  the 
Teeth,  mix  it  wffth  clarified  Honey  ot  Rofes. 
Thofe  that  would  have  a  dulcified  Spirit  of 
Salt,  to  betaken  in  a  greater  Quantity,  may 
make  it  according  to  Bafil  Valentine,  by 
mixing  Spirit  of  Wine,  and  Spirit  of  Salfr 
equal  Parts,  and  digeding  of  them  together 
in  a  Sand  Heat  for  three  Days. 

Sal  Marinum,  Sul  Commune ,  or 
Sea  Salt ,  is  a  Salt  they  make  from  Lemery . 
the  Sea  Water  by  Evaporation  and 
Crydallization.  I  believe  that  the  Origin  or 
Rile  of  that  Salt  comes  from  Sal  Gemy 
and  feveral  Reafons  confirm  me  in  this  Opi¬ 
nion.  The  fird  is, That  Sea  Salt  is  altogether 
like  Sal  Gem ,  or  that  Salt  made  from  the 
Springs  in  the  French  County,  the  Pits  of 
Lorrain ,  and  feveral  Salt  Lakes  in  Italy  and 
Germany  ;  whenc&Salt  comes,  as  all  theWorld 
know.  The  fécond  is,  That  there  is  no 
Salt  whereof  there  is  fuch  Plenty  as  of  the 
Sal  Gem.  It  fills  not  only  in  Europe  Abun¬ 
dance  of  Mountains  of  a  great  and  vaff  Ex»-- 
tent,  but  it  is  found  in  almoft  all  the  Mines 
in  Egypt  and  the  Indies- ;  and  there  is  no 
doubt  but  it  is  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Sea,  as 
well  as  the  Earth  we  live  upon,  where  we 
meet  with  Mountains,  Rocks  and  Mines,, 
full  of  Sal  Gem.  The  third  is,  That  the 
Naturalids  have  at  all  I  imes  obferv’d,  that' 
the  Waters  which  pafs  thro’  the  Mines  of 
Sal  Gem ,  and  are  loaded  with  the  Saltsj 
flow  by  an  Infinity  of  Chanels  Into  the  Sea,. 
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The  Fourth  is,  That  the  Sea  Salt  mud  ne* 
ceflfarily  be  made  in  the  Land;  for  if  but  a 
little  vers’d  in  Chymiffry,  one  may  know 
that  fix’d  Salt  compos’d  of  an  acid  Earth,  as 
the  Sea  Salt  is,  could  never  be  evaporated,, 
or  perfected  in  the  Sea  Water  ;  it  wants  the 
Earth  to  imbody  the  acid  Liquor,  otherwife 
it  would  always  remain  a  fluid  Salt,  and  ne» 
ver  become  folid.  If  we  make  a  chymica! 
Analyfis  of  Sea  Salt,  one  may  draw  from 
thence  a  great  deal  of  acid  Liquor,  which 
being  feparated  from  the  Earth  can  never 
gain  again  its  Confidence  of  Salt.  This  Ar¬ 
gument  being  clear  and  demonfirative,  it  is 
likewife  plain,  that  the  Sea  Salt  mud  re¬ 
ceive  its  Elaboration  in  the  Earth  before  it  is 
convey’d  into  the  Sea  :  But  as  we  fee  no 
Salt  fo  plentiful  in  the  Earth  as  Sal  Gem, 
we  may  well  believe  it  is  that  which  gives 
a ' Saline fs  to  the  Sea;  befides  the  Salt  that 
we  now  take  from  the  Sea  is  entirely  like  it 
In  Tafte,  in  Quality,  and  in  Principles. 

But  I  fhall  propofe  fome  Obje&ions  made 
againft  this;  they  fay  that  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  that  the  Sea  which  is  fo  large,  and 
of  fo  prodigious  an  Extent,  fhould  receive  all 
its  Saltnefs  from  Sal  Gem;  for  tho’  there  is 
-great  Qantities  of  Salt  in  the  Bowels  of  the 
Earth,  there  does  not  appear  enough  to  fait 
fo  much  Water. 

To  anfwer  this  Obje6Hon,  I  fay,  that  the 
Difficulty  we  apprehend  of  the  Sal  Gem\ 
being  fufficient  to  fait  the  Sea,  proceeds  from 
this,  that  we  do  not  fee  the  Quantity  of 
Salt  Mines,  as  we  do  the  Exteniion  of  the 
Sea  Water  :  But  if  we  confider  that  the 
Earth  is  full  of  Sal  Gem ,  or  the  like,  in 
Millions  of  Places,  and  that  it  difcharges 
Itfelf  into  the  Sea  perpetually,  there  is 
no  doubt  but  we  may  have  Room  to 
comprehend  that  the  Earth  in  all  its  Parts, 
contains  Salt  enough  in  it  to  make  the  Sea 
fait. 

Another  Obje£Hon  they  bring  is,  that  ac¬ 
cording  to  my  Argument  the  Sea  ought  eve¬ 
ry  Day  to  encreafe  in  Saltnefs,  fince  it  per¬ 
petually  receives  freffi  Salt,  which  cannot  be 
difpos’d  of  otherwife.  I  anfwer,  that  we  can¬ 
not  perceive  any  Augmentation  of  the  Sea’s 
Saltnefs  ;  for  if  there  be  a  great  deal  of 
Salt  that  is  brought  into  it,  there  is  likewife 
n  great  Confumption  by  Evaporation  and  the 
Motion  of  the  Waves  that  are  driven  with 
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:fuch  Rapidity  and  Violence,  that  they  vola¬ 
tilize  a  great  Share  of  Salt  that  is  receiv’d  in 
Vapour,  as  may  be  fenfibly  perceiv’d  by  the 
fait  Air  we  breath  in,  when  upon  the  Sea, 
and  which  contributes  much  with  the  Agita¬ 
tion  of  the  Ship  towards  the  Provocation  to 
Vomiting.  This  Salt  is  driven  by  the  Winds 
upon  the  Shore,  where  it  is  ufeful  to  make 
the  Land  fertile,  and  by  a  perpetual  Circu¬ 
lation  it  is  brought  to  the  Sea  again. 

In  Normandy  they  make  Sea  Salt  by  eva¬ 
porating  Sea  Water  over  the  Fire  in  great 
leaden  Cauldrons  to  a  Drynefs  ;  there  re¬ 
mains  a  white  Salt  that  is  lefs  piquant  and  lefs 
fait  than  that  of  Rochelle ,  becaufe  of  the  Eva¬ 
poration,  and  perhaps  occafion’d  from  fome 
Particles  of  Lead  that  are  dififolv’d  in  it, 
which  has  blunted  its  Points.  This  Kind  of 
Salt  lofes  its  Strength  as  it  encreafes  in  Age. 

There  is  a  Salt  prepar’d  by  Cryftallization 
at  Broüage  and  Rochelle ,  beiides  feveral  other 
Parts  of  the  Country  where  there  are  fait 
Lakes.  The  Rochelle  Salt  is  grey  becaufe  of 
a  little  Earth  that  it  carries  along  with  it;  It 
is  neverthelefs  more  penetrating,  and  falter 
than  the  white  Normandy  Salt,  which  is  made 
Ty  Evaporation,  but  it  is  not  fo  piquant  as 
Sal  Gem ,  becaufe  of  the  violent  Motion  of 
the  Sea  Waves  which  blunts  its  finer  Points. 
It  may  be  render’d  white  as  Sugar,  by  dif- 
folving  in  Water,  filtrating  the  Diffolution, 
and  evaporating  to  a  Drynefs  :  But  as  in 
this  Purification  we  feparate  it  from  a  great 
deal  of  Earth,  which  made  it  weaker  ;  it 
does  not  by  this  Means  increafe  its  Strength, 
but  on  the  contrary  it  is  lefs  biting,  .becaufe 
that  theFire  has  carry’d  off,  or  blunted  feve¬ 
ral  of  its  more  fubtile  Points-.  Sea  Salt  con¬ 
tains  a  great  deal  of  Acid,  a  fmall  Quantity 
of  Sulphur  and  Earth.  It  is  incifive,  penetra¬ 
ting,  deficcative,  aperitive,  refolutive.  It 
is  us’d  in  Apoplexies  and  Convulfions  ; 
they  mix  it  in  Baths  and  Suppofitories,  and 
being  apply’ d  hot  behind  the  Neck,  it  rati¬ 
fies  and  diffipates  Catarrhs. 

14.  Of  Nitre  or  Salt-Peter. 

Alt-Peter ,  which  the  Chymifls  call 
Dragon ,  Cerberus,  or  the  Infernal  Pomet » 
Salt ,  is  an  artificial  or  factious  Salr, 
drawn  from  feveral  Sorts  of  Materials,  as 
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from  old  Stones,  whence  it  has  its  Name, 
from  Earth,  from  Afhes,  and  alfo  from  Pi* 
geons  Dung.  I  (hall  not  defcribe  here  the 
many  different  Ways  of  making  Salt-Peter, 
feeing  they  are  largely  defcrib’din  theTranf- 
a&ions  of  the  Royal  Society  at  London  ; 
and  alfo  becaufe  ’tis  eafy  to  fee  it  made  in 
very  many  Places  in  France ,  and  efpecially 
at  the  Royal  Arfenal  at  Paris,  where  ’tis 
made  in  great  Quantities,  and  where  they 
divide  it  into  a  Matter  of  half  a  Do^en  forts, 
according  as  ’tis,  more  or  lefs  purified  ;  but 
the  finelf  and  bed  is  what  will  hardly 
diffolve  in  Water,  which  they  fend  in 
Casks  to  the  Frontiers;  and  this  Salt-Peter 
may  be  kept  almod  in  any  Place  without 
Lofs  or  Decay,  but  is  notât  all  expos’d  to 
Sale. 

Befidesthe  Salt-Peter  of  feveral  forts  made 
in  Europe,  we  have  it  brought  in  large  Pieces 
from  the  Eafl- Indies,  fometimes  rough  and 
unpolifh’d,  and  at  other  Times  as  well  purified 
and  refin’d  as  any  whatever.  There  are 
moreover  other  forts  of  natural  Salt-Peter, 
fuch  as  is  found  dicking  to  Rocks  and  old 
Walls,  in  fmall  white  Crydals,  and  is  what 
the  Ancients  call’d  Aphronitrum.  Salt-Peter 
is  made  alfo  in  Ægypt,  with  Nile  Water,  after 
the  fame  Manner  as  common  Salt  is  made 
with  us  ztBrofiagçm  Rochelle  ;  and  this  fame 
Salt-Peter,  made  of  the  Water  of  ,  the  River 
Nile,  is  that  which  was  fo  common  in  France, 
about  twenty  Years  ago,  and  which  ufed  to 
be  fold  at  a  cheap  Rate  to  the  Whitders,  to 
blanch  or  whiten  Linen,  under  the  Name 
of  IVhite  Pot-ajhes ,  Alkali ,  Natrum,  or  Ana - 
trum. 

There  is  nothing  almod  has  more  perplex’d 
the  Ancients,  as  well  as  Moderns,  than  the 
Natrum  of  Ægypt,  even  whild  it  was  the 
commoned  Thing  in  the  World  ;  for  at 
Paris ,  alone,  was  confum’d  of  it  more  than 
2000000  Pounds  yearly,  without  reckoning 
what  the  Butchers  and  Tanners  made  ufe  of 
to  fait  their  Skins  and  Hides,  which  was  the 
Reafon  it  was  prohibited  afterwards  ;  and 
fince  it  is  become  fo  fcarce,  that  at  prefent ’tis 
at  its  Weight  in  SiWer,  and  is  alfo  prohibited 
to  be  fold  by  Merchants  under  large  Penal¬ 
ties.  Some  will  have  this  Natrum  of  Ægypt 
to  have  been  a  natural  Borax ,  or  a  Salt 
drawn  naturally  out  of  the  Earth  in  grey 
hard  Pieces  ;  feme  that A  was  the  volatile  Sale 


and  Froth  of  Glafs  Metal  taken  from  t  h 
Pots  and  Furnaces  of  Glafs  Founders,  an  d 
that  ft  is  either  grey,  white,  brown, 
bluifh,  altogether  unfit  for  Vitrification,  an  <3 
fit  for  nothing  but  to  throw  to  Sheep  or  Pi¬ 
geons  ;  but  nothing  can  be  more  wide  of 
Truth  than  this,  fince  the  true  Salt  of  Glafs*' 
is  dill  fo  common  among  us,  that  it’s  fold 
not  above  a  Groat  or  five  Pence  a  Pound, 
and  never  given  to  any  forts  of  Cattle  or 
Bead,  but  us’d  chieffy  by  Potters,  and  Dutch 
Ware- makers  to  prepare  the  Sand  wherewith 
they  whiten  and  varnifh  their  Things  :  And 
again  Light  and  Darknefsare  not  more  con¬ 
trary  than  thofe  two  ;  for  the  Salt  of  Glafs  iV 
in  Cakes  or  Stones,  extremely  heavy  like 
Marble,  contracting  no  Moidure  by  the 
Air  ;  whereas  the  /Egyptian  Natrum  is  a  white 
Salt  in  great  crydal  weighty  Maffes,  fait 
and  naufeous  to  theTade;  and  befides,  eafl- 
ly  diffolving  into  Liquor,  when  expos’d  to 
the  Air,  and  is  of  fume  Ufe  too  in  Medicine, 
being  an  Ingredient  of  the  Lap,  Crollii.  As 
for  natural  Salt-  Peter,  we  have  but  very  little 
of  it,  and  confequently  make  ufe  of  the  Ar^ 
tificial  or  Fa&itious,  which  ought  to  be  made 
choice  of,  good  and  well  work’d,  according:, 
to  what  Degree  or  Quality  it  is  of;  but 
however,  let  it  be  always  dry,  and  as  void 
as  poflible  of  Salt.  The  common  fort,  whea 
good,  mud  be  as  white,  dry,  and  free  from 
Salt  as  may  be;  the  Refin’d  alfo,  the  whiter, 
dryer  and  more  beautiful,  long,  and  large: 
Crydals  ’tis  in,  the  better,  and  more  valua¬ 
ble. 

The  Ufe  of  Salt-Peter  is  very  confiderable, 
as  well  upon  Account  of  the  great  Quantities- 
employ’d  in  making  Gun- powder,  as  that 
Abundance  of  Artificers  make  ufe  of  it,  and 
that  diverfe  chymical  Preparations  are  made 
thereof  This  great  Confumption  is  the  Rea¬ 
fon  why  the  Sale  of  it  is  forbidden  to  Gro¬ 
cers  and  others;  and  that  thofe  in  and  about 
Paris  that  employ  any  of  it,  are  forc’d,  (un¬ 
der  Pain  of  Confifcation,  and  a  Fine)  to  bu?-' 
it  at  the  Arfenal ;  and  even  then  are  not  to 
ufe  it  to  the  Purpofes  of  feafoning  Meat,  or 
the  like,  though  it  be  proper  enough  for  that 
End,  as  Mr.  Lemery  afflues  us. 

Nitrum ,  Sal  Nitrum ,  Sal  Petr<e, 

Salt  Peter  or  Nitre  is  a  Mineral  Saif,  Lemery <, 
partly  volatile,  and  partly  fix’d, 
which  they  make  from  Stoaes  and  Earth 
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upon  old  Walls,  Buildings,  and  the  Urine  of 
lèverai  Animals,  which  has  lain  a  long  Time 
on  Cellar  Floors,  or  on  the  Stones*  This 
Salt  being  form’d  by  the  Acid  of  the  Air, 
which  after  it  has  penetrated  and  rarified 
the  Stones  of  Earth,  is  thus  fix’d  and  un¬ 
bodied. 

Salt  Peter  is  feparated  by  Diffolution,  Fil¬ 
tration  and  Coagulation  ;  they  powder  grofly 
the  Stones  and  Earth  that  have  lain  a  long 
Time  in  the  Air,  or  which  are  taken  from 
old  Buildings;  they  deep  this  in  a  great  deal 
of  hot  Water,  in  order  to  difiolve  the  Salt: 
They  throw  this  Infulion  upon  Afhes  to  make 
a  Lixivium,  or  Lye;  they  pafs  and  re-pafs 
the  fame  Liquor  feveral  Times  upon  the 
Afhes  ;  then  being  clear  they  evaporate  three 
or  four  Quarts  of  the  Humidity  over  a  Fire; 
then  they  fet  the  Liquor  to  cool  and  cry  dai¬ 
lies,  taking  the  Cry  ttals  off  to  dry,  and  then 
evaporate  almod  all  the  Moiffure  away,  and 
cool  again  as  before.  They  take  off  the  Salt- 
Peter  that  contains  a  great  deal  of  lixiviate 
Salt,  and  which  is  almod  like  Sea  Salt,  only 
that  the  lixiviate  Salt  being  Alcali,  it  changes 
its  Nature  becaufe  the  Pores  are  fill’d  by  the 
Acid  of  the  Salt-Peter.  The  Salt*Peter,  made 
by  this  fird  Purification,  is  call’d  Common 
Salt-Peter  :  The  1  alt  Sort  of  which  ought  not 
to  be  mix’d  with  the  fird,  becaufe  it  is  almoft 
fix’d,  and  conlequently  not  fo  good. 

They  purify  common  Salt-Peter  by  dif- 
fiolving  it  in  Water,  filtring  the  Diffolution, 
and  evaporating  the  Water  over  a  Fire,  ’till 
there  appear  a  final!  Scum  upon  it  ;  then 
leaving  it  to  cool,  without  dirring,  there 
will  fhoot  fine,  long,  white,  clear,*  tranfpa- 
rent  Crydals;  pour  off,  by  Inclination,  the 
Water  that  fwimsupon  it,  and  take  out  the 
Crydals  to  dry,  evaporatingagain  Part  of  the 
remaining  Water,  and  leave  it  to  cool;  new 
Cryffals  will  be  form’d,  which  dry  as  before  ; 
and  in  fhort  evaporate  the  reft  of  the  Liquor, 
’till  you  find  nothing  at  the  Bottom  but  a 
little  Salt  like  Sea  Salt.  Repeat  feveral  Times 
the  Purification  of  your  Salt-Peter  after  the 
fame  Manner,  and  every  Time  feparate 
fome  of  the  fix’d  Salt;  the  more  it  is  puri¬ 
fied,  the  finer,  larger,  more  finning  and 
tranfparent  are  the  Crydals,  freed  from  the 
fixed  Salt,  and  difficult  to  melt.  There  is 
likewife  a  natural  Salt-Peter,  flicking  againft 
Walls  and  Rocks  in  little  Cry  fiais,  which  is 


preferable  to  common  Salt-Peter,  and  which 
the  Ancient’s  call’d  Aphro-Nitrum. 

The  ordinary  Salt-Peter  ought  to  be  chofe 
well  purified,  in  long  Cryfials,  as  hath  been 
faid,  cooling  upon  the  Tongue,  and  that 
calls  out  a  great  Flame,  when  thrown  upon 
hot  Coals.  It  is  aperitive,  refolutive,  abates 
Thirfi,  provokes  Urine,  refills  Putrefadion, 
allays  the  Heat  of  the  Blood,  drives  forth 
the  Stone  from  the  Kidney  or  Bladder.  The 
Dufe  is  from  half  a  Scruple  to  a  Dram. 

Of  melted  Salt-Peter,  or  Salt  of  Nitre. 

Sal  Nitri  is  a  purified  or  refin’d 
Salt-Peter  melted  by  the  Fire,  and  Pomet , 
put  into  a  Skillet,  and  fo  reduc’d  in¬ 
to  Cakes  of  three  or  four  Fingers  Thick» 
nefs. 

The  Salt  of  Nitre,  made  after  this  Man¬ 
ner,  is  very  little  in  ufe,  but  inllead  of  it  is 
much  us’d  a  Preparation  call’d  Cryflal  Mine¬ 
ral,  which  is  made  by  calling  a  little  of  the 
Flowers  of  Brimllone  upon  fome  of  the 
aforemention’d  melted  Salt-Peter. 

Sal  Nitri,  ox  Salt-Peter,  is  fix’d  with  Char» 
coal,  and  faid,  when  fix’d,  to  have  the  fame 
Properties  as  Salt  of  Tartar,  and  that  a  red 
Tin&ure  of  it  may  be  drawn  with  Spirit  of 
Wine,  like  that  of  Sal  Tartari . 

0/ Spirit  of  Nitre. 

From  any  of  the  forts  of  Salt-Peter,  by 
Means  of  a  little  dry’d  Potters  Clay,  a  Re¬ 
tort  and  Fire,  is  drawn  a  Spirit  extremely 
llrong  and  violent,  but  very  proper  for  all 
Occafions  where  ’tis  requir’d. 

Spirit  of  Nitre,  when  good,  is  as  clear  as 
Rock  Water,  and  fends  forth  Fumes  conti¬ 
nually,  if  the  Bottleis  unllopt.  Some  rafcal- 
!y  People  fell  Aquafortis  inllead  of  it,  there¬ 
fore  Care  mud  be  taken  about  it,  but  ’tis 
eafily  di  11  ingu; fil’d  from  Spirit  of  Nitre,  by 
what  I  have  faid  before,  and  by  the  low  Price 
they  fell  it  at;  whereas  true  Spirit  of  Nitre 
cannot  be  afforded  under  eight  Shillings  the 
Pounds,  or  upwards. 

We  have  but  little  Spirit  of  Nitre  now 
come  from  Holland ,  either  through  the  fmall 
Occafion  we  have  of  if,  or  rather  through 
the  Covetoufnefs  of  Workmen  that  will 
not  afford  it,  butchufeto  make  ufe  of  Aqua 
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forth  inftead  of  it,  whereby  their  Manufa- 
dures  are  neither  fo  good  nor  fo  well 
wrought. 

Spirit  of  Nitre,  being  a  ftrong  Corrofive, 
is  veryfeldom  us’d  internally;  wherefore  ’tis 
dulcified,  or  foften’d,  by  adding  as  much 
Spirit  of  Wine  to  it;  and  this  is  obfervable 
in  this  Mixture,  that  it  wants  no  Fire  to 
make  it;  for  as  foon  as  thofe  two  Spirits 
come  together,  there  arifes  as  great  an  Ebul¬ 
lition  and  Bubbling,  as  if  they  were  upon  a 
good  Fire.  In  performing  this  Operation, 
Care  muft  be  taken  to  avoid  the  Fumes  and 
Vapours  which  are  very  hurtful  and  offenfive. 
When  this  Mixture  is  become  clear,  it  may 
be  taken  a  few  Drops  of  it  in  any  proper  Ve¬ 
hicle,  and  is  faid  to  be  very  good  in  flatulent 
and  nephritick  Colicks.  Sal  Armoniack  dif- 
folv’d  in  this  Spirit  makes  the  Aqua  Regia , 
or  RoyalWater ,  fo  call’d  from  its  Capacity  of 
dififolving  Gold,  the  King  of  Metals. 

Of  Aqua  fortis. 

Aqua  fortis  is  a  Spirit  drawn  from  Salt- 
Peter,  and  German  or  Englifh  Vitriol  cal¬ 
cin’d  to  Whitenefs,  by  Means  of  fomedry’d 
Earth  or  Clay,  a  Retort  and  Fire. 

Aqua  fortis ,  fo  call’d  from  its  Strength, 
though  it  be  not  fo  violent  as  Spirit  of  Nitre, 
is  very  much  in  Ufe  with  a  great  many  forts 
of  Workmen,  fuch  as  Coiners,  Mint-men, 
Goldfmiths,  Engravers,  Cutlers,  and  Abun¬ 
dance  of  others,  as  well  as  by  thofe  that  dye 
in  Grain. 

The  beft  Aquafortis  we  have  comes  from 
Holland  ;  not  but  that  it  can  be  made  as  good 
in  France  ;  but  to  fell  it  a  little  the  cheaper, 
’tis  not  above  half  deflegmated  with  us,  and 
confequently  not  above  half  fo  flrong  as  it 
fhould  be. 

With  Aqua  fortis  and  Clippings  or  File- 
ings  of  Copper,  is  made  a  fécond  Sort,  as 
they  call  it,  of  Water,  of  a  blue  Colour, 
which  Farriers  make  ufe  of,  or  otherwife 
that  which  the  Workers  in  Silver  make  with 
Phlegm  of  Vitriol,  or  Spirit  of  Vitriol,  that 
is  made  of  Aqua  fortis ,  and  to  which  the 
Name  of  the  Aqua  fecunda ,  or  fécond  Wa¬ 
ter  is  given. 

There’s  no  Fear  of  counterfeiting  Aqua 
fortis ,  or  felling  any  other  Spirit  for  it,  there 
being  none  can  be  afforded  at  a  lower  Price. 


When  this  Water  has  no  Phlegm  in  it,  to  be 
Pure  it  is  good  and  genuine. 

Of  Cry  flal  Mineral. 

Cryflal  Mineral ,  which  fome  call  Sal  Am* 
dynum  or  mineralis  Lapis ,  or  Sal  Prunella ,  is  a 
refin’d  Salt-Peter  melted  in  a  clean  Iron  Por, 
throwing  a  fmall  Matter  of  Flowers  of  Sul¬ 
phur  into  it.  When  it  is  thus  in  Fufion,  the 
Salt-Peter  being  throughly  melted,  and  the 
Sulphur  confum’d,  let  it  (land  a  while;  then 
take  off  the  Scum  with  an  Iron  Spoon,  and 
pour  out  the  Salt-Peter  into  an  Iron  Skil¬ 
let,  or  Poringer,  to  make  it  thin,  after 
the  Manner  as  we  fee  it.  We  fend  to 
Holland  for  our  bed  and  wh  it  eft  Cryftal  Mine¬ 
ral,  but  it  being  in  little  thick  Cakes,  we  have 
but  fmall  Sale  or  Demand  for  it,  fince 
it’s  only  fit  to  be  fold  by  Weight,  and  to 
thofe  that  make  ufe  of  it  themfelves. 

Cryflal  Mineral  ought  to  be  chofen  very 
white,  new  made,  and  thin  ;  and  when  it 
is  to  be  retail’d,  let  it  be  as  dry  as  you  can. 
That  which  is  made  with  the  pureft  Salt- 
Peter  is  to  be  prefer’d  to  that  which  is  made 
with  the  common  or  ordinary  Salt  Peter, 
and  this  is  ealily  known  by  its  Whitenefs, 
and  keeping  well.  ’Tis  a  Miftake  to  believe, 
as  an  Author  of  late  obferves,  that  thofe  who 
hawk  Cryflal  Mineral  about  the  Streets  make 
it  up  with  Alum;  for  ’tis  impoffible  to  make 
Alum  and  Salt  Peter  unite,  the  Alum  beco* 
ming  immediately  a  Scum  when ’tis  thrown 
into  the  Salt-Peter,  as  it  does  withSugar,  tho* 
’tis  pretended  to  be  made  ufe  of  to  whiten  it  ; 
fo  that  thofe  that  make  Cryflal  Mineral  for 
Cheapnefs  muft  ufe  the  common  Salt-Peter; 
for  ’tis  but  melting  it  twice  and  it  will  be  as 
white  as  the  other,  and  the  only  Difference 
will  be  in  keeping  but  a  fhort  Time,  which 
they  to  their  Coll  know  that  buy  of  thofe 
Strowlers.  Care  muft  be  taken  not  to  wrap 
it  in  Paper,  which  being  porous,  attra£is 
Humidity,  and  moiftens  the  Cryflal  Minera! , 
and  renders  it  unfaleable  ;  for  this  Commo¬ 
dity  ought  not  to  be  moift,  or  in  Powder  ; 
Wherefore,  by  the  Experience  I  have  had, 
the  beft  Afturance  you  can  have  that  ’tis 
good,  will  be  to  have  it  made  by  your 
felf. 

Cryflal  Mineral  is  very  much  in  ufe  in 
Phyfick  ;  it  has  acquir’d  the  Name  of  Sal 
Vol.  IF  X  Prunella^ 
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PrunelU,  ’ris  faid,  from  its  fpecifick  Quali¬ 
ty  of  curing  Inflammations  of  the  Throat, 
and  theQuinfey,  which  fome  call  Pruna ,  or 
Prmella\  and,  according  to  others,  from  the 
effential  Salt,  which  is  drawn  from  thePr^- 
nelle,  or  Sloe ,  refembling  cryftal  Mineral  ; 
or  becaufe  it  is  much  made  ufe  of  in  inflam¬ 
matory  Fevers,  compar’d  to  a  Fire,  which 
the  Latins  cal!  Pruna  ;  or,  laflly,  becaufe  the 
Germans  give  it  the  Figure  of  a  wild  Plum. 

Of  Sal  Polychrefiurm. 

The  Sal  Polychreftum,  fo  call’d  from  its 
many  and  great  Virtues,  is  made  of  the  fineft 
Saltpeter  and  Holland  Sulphur  powder’d  to¬ 
gether,  and  by  means  of  a  gentle  Fire  wrought 
into  a  very  white  light  Salt» 

This  Way  of  making  it  is  very  different 
from  that  of  all  Authors  who  have  treated  of 
it,  who  recommend  a  Crucible  made  red- 
hot  by  keeping  a  Fire  about  it  for  three  or 
four  Hours.  I  will  not  fay  this  Procefs  is 
not  good;  but  the  Impofîibility  there  is  of 
felling  it  when  ’tis  heavy,  and  of  divers 
Colours,  is  the  reafon  why  it  can’t  be  dis¬ 
pos’d  of  :  And  I  believe  my  Method  will  be 
prefer’d,  fince  with  two  lighted  Charcoals, 
and  in  the  Space  of  one  Hour,,  a  Salt  may 
be  made  both  white,  bright,  and  well  quali¬ 
fied,  alfo  more  faleable,  and  that  cofls  lefs. 
And  fince  I  difapprove  the  ways  of  making 
iheSal Polychreftum  hitherto  ufed,  it  will  not 
be  amifs  to  declare  the  manner  of  fucceed- 
ing  beft  in  it.  Take  therefore  equal  Parts  of 
Sulphur  and  fine  Saltpetre,  and  having  heat¬ 
ed  a  Crucible,  not  varnifh’d  in  the  Infide, 
and  plac’d  it  upon  five  or  fix  lighted  Char¬ 
coals,  fo  that  the  Bottom  be  red  hot,  throw 
Into  it  a  Spoonful  of  the  Mixture  of  Saltpeter 
and  Sulphur  ;  and  when  the  Detonation  is 
over,  and  the  Sulphur  and  Saltpeter  arefuffi- 
ciently  burnt,  another  Spoonful  in  like  man¬ 
ner  muff  be  thrown  in,  and  fo  till  all  is  cal¬ 
cin’d  ;  then  take  the  Pot  off  the  Fire,  and 
after  it  is  cool  break  it,  and  therein  you’ll 
find  a  Sal  Polychreftum ,  both  white,  light,  and 
very  faleable.  And  what  I  fay  Hands  to 
Reafon  enough,  fince  this  Salt  cannot  be 
made  heavy,  and  in  a  Mafs,  but  by  the  great 
Violenceand  Strength  of  the  Fire.  They  that 
wou’d  be  ftill  more  curious,,  and  wou’d  have 
a  Sal  Polychreftum  purer  and  more  beautiful, 
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that  is  to  fay,  cryflalliYd,  let  them  diffolve 
it  in  Water;  and  after  having  filtrated,  and 
evaporated  to  a  Pellicle,  it  muff  be  put  in  a 
Cellar,  or  fome  other  cool  Place,  to  fhoot 
into  Cryftals  ;  which  when  dried,  ought  to 
be  in  fmall  Plates,,  moderately  thick,  and 
brillant,  or  fhining  like  Diamonds,  and  of  a 
clear  white,  and  folid,  that  is,  that  are  hard 
to  break  ;  for  that  which  is  eafily  reduced  to 
Powder  is  not  well  made. 

This  Sal  Polychreftum  cryffalliz’d,  is  prefe¬ 
rable  to  the  firft  fort,  how  well  foever  made, 
being  free  from  that  ungrateful  Tafie  and  evil 
Quality,  which  the  Sulphur,  that  is  infepara- 
ble  from  the  other,  gives  it. 

In  felling  of  this  Salt  there  are  great 
Cheats  and  Abufes  committed,  inftead  of 
which  thofe  who  trade  in  it  expofe  to  Sale 
only  the  Saltpeter  itfelf  melted  and  cafi  into 
a  Mafs  like  a  Stone.  But  it  is  eafy  to  dif- 
cover  the  Impofiure,  for  as  much  as  the  true 
Sal  Polychreft  neither  cracks  nor  flafhes  in 
the  Fire,  but  will  become  red-hot;  where¬ 
as  the  Counterfeit  flames  and  crackles  as  Salt¬ 
peter  itfelf,  and  is  alfo  to  be  known  by  its 
exceeding  Whitenefs,  and  the  cheap  Rate  it 
is  fold  at. 

The  Rock  or  Cryffal  Sal  Polychreft ,  that 
is,  as  it  comes  out  of  the  Crucible,  was 
fome  Years  fince  much  in  vogue  in  Phyfick; 
but  at  prefent  being  out  of  Fafhion  (as  there 
is  a  Mode  in  Medicine,  as  well  as  in  every 
thing  befides)  is  now  feldom  made  ufe  of  ; 
lofing,  as  it  were,  its  Virtues  with  the  Opi¬ 
nion  of  the  World. 

This  Salt  has  had  the  Appellation  of  full- 
ble  Sulphur  or  fix’d  Nitre  given  it,  as  Pena. - 
ius  describes  at  large,  and  which  (hews  it  to 
be  no  new  Compofirion,  fince  it  has  been 
known  a  long  time  by  the  Name  of  fix’d 
Nitre. 

Of  the  Antifebrifick  Salt, 

The  Sal  Antifebrilis,  or  Salt  again fl  Fevers,, 
is  made  of  the  fineft  Saltpetre,  Flowers  of 
Sulphur,  aud  diftill’d  Urine,  all  mix’d  to¬ 
gether,  proceeding  after  the  fame  manner  as 
is  directed  in  Treatifes  of  Chymiflry,  whither 
the  Reader  may  have  recourfe.  This  Anti¬ 
febrifick  Salt  is  effeem’d  an  excellent  Remedy 
for  Fevers,  taken  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Fit,  or  upon  the  Return  oi  if,  from  eight 
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Grains  to  half  a  Dram  in  any  agreeable  Ve¬ 
hicle, 

Of  Nitre  Vitriolatech 

Vitriolated  Nitre  is  made  of  Salt  of  Nitre 
diffolvM  in  Spirit  of  Vitriol ,  and  then 
prepar’d  ;  and  to  which  is  attributed  the  fame 
Qualities  as  to  the  vitriolated  Tartar.  Note , 
It  ought  to  be  white,  light,  and  in  fmall 
Stria  or  Needles,  like  Sal  Saturni. 

There  is  alfo  a  fort  of  Butter  prepar’d  of 
Nitre,  by  the  Means  of  Tartar  ;  the  Pro- 
cefs  whereof  may  be  feen  in  Monfieur  Cha - 
r^r’s  Chymiffry,  p,  853. 

if.  Of  Natural  Borace. 

THE  Natural  Borace ,  to  which  the  An¬ 
cients  have  given  the  Name  of  Chry - 
focolla ,  or  Tincal ,  is  a  Mineral  Salt  of  the 
Figure  of  the  common  Sal  Gem ,  found  in 
the  Bowels  of  the  Earth  in  many  Places  of 
Perpa\  and  at  the  Bottom  of  a  Torrent,  a- 
mong  the  Mountains  of  Purbeth ,  in  the 
Country  of  Radzioribron ,  that  reaches  to  the 
Confines  of  the  White  Tartary.  When  this 
Mineral  is  taken  out  of  the  Earth  it  is  ex¬ 
pos’d  to  the  Air,  that  it  may  contrat  a  fort 
of  fat  reddifh  Ruff,  which  nouriflies  andpre- 
ferves  it  from  being  calcin’d,  as  it  were  by 
the  Influence  of  the  Weather  ;  and  when  it 
is  as  it  ought  to  be,  the  Perfians  carry  it  for 
the  mod  Part  to  a  Place  call’d  Amadabat, from 
whence  the  EngUjh ,  Dutch ,  and  we  have  it  ^ 
and  this  is  what  we  call  Natural  Borace ,  or 
the  unpolifh’d,  rough,  fat  Borace,  which  fome 
Workmen  employ  for  the  fame  Ufes  as  they 
do  the  refin’d. 

We  have  another  fort  of  Natural  Borace 
brought  us,  which  differs  only  from  the  for¬ 
mer,  in  that  it  is  a  little  dryer,  and  of  a 
grey  Colour,  which  proceeds  only  from  its 
having  been  longer  expos’d  to  the  Air, 
whereby  the  reddifh  fat  Subffance,  where¬ 
with  ’t is  covered  becomes  dry,  and  like  to  the 
Englifi  Copperas  that  has  lain  a  great  while 
above  Ground.  Thofe  that  have  Occalion 
for  one  fort  or  t’other  muff  take  Care  that  it  be 
not  mix’d  with  Stones,  or  other  fuch  Refufe, 
as  it  frequently  happens  to  be.  ’Tis  of  either 
of  thefe  forts  of  Borace  the  Venetians  and 


Dutch  make  that  which  they  fend  us  under 
the  Appellation  of  refin’d  Borace . 

The  Ancients  were  not  out  when  they  faid 
there  was  a  greenifh  Natural  Borace ,  of  the 
Colour  of  a  Leek,  no  more  than  Agricola , 
who  rightly  enough  obferves,  that  he  had 
feen  a  Foffil  Nitre,  folid  and  hard,  like  a 
Stone,  of  which  the  Venetian  Borace  is  made: 
But  the  fame  Author  is  very  much  miftaken, 
when  he  fays,  that  then  no  Borace  was  in  ufe 
but  the  Factious  or  Artificial,  made  of  the 
Urine  of  Boys  that  drank  Wine,  Brafs  Ruff, 
and  fometimes  Nitre  beaten  together  in  a 
Bell-metal  Mortar  to  the  Confidence  of  an 
Ointment;  which  is  far  from  Truth,  fince 
the  Borace  he  means  is  only  the  fat  Borace  re» 
fin’d  and  fhot  into  Cryffals. 

Borax ,  Chry  focolla,  Capiftrum  Ami, , 

Auri colla ,  or  Gold  Flux  Powder ,  is  Lemery . 
a  Mineral  Salt  that  has  the  Colour 
and  T ranfparency  of  Sal  Gem ,  but  a  great  deal 
more  Pungency  ;  it  is  found  in  certain  Mines 
of  Perjia ,  and  feveral  other  Places  :  When 
they  take  it  from  the  Earth  they  expofe  it  to 
the  Air,  where  it  becomes  greafy  and  reddifli 
on  its  Superficies.  This  is  that  which  is  call’d 
Fat  Borace.  This  Fat  covers  the  Salts  that 
they  cannot  be  penetrated  and  diffolv’d,  or 
melted  by  the  Air.  There  is  likewife  found  a 
grey  or  greenifh  Borace ,  which  Colours  pro¬ 
ceed  from  the  various  Impreflions,  that  the 
Air  being  hotter  or  colder,  makes  upon  the 
Salt,  by  opening  it  more  or  lefs. 

The  Venetians  and  Dutch  purify  or  refine 
their  Borace  as  they  do  other  Salts,  by  dif- 
folving  in  Water,  filtrating  the  Diffolution, 
leaving  it  afterwards  to  evaporate,  and  fet- 
fing  it  to  cryffallize.  They  bring  us  this  Borace 
under  the  Name  of  Borace  refin’d.  Chufe 
your  Borace  in  fine  white  Pieces,  neat,  cry- 
ffalliVd  and  tranfparent.  One  may,  by  re¬ 
fining,  feparate  from  Borace  a  vitriolick  Mat» 
ter,  which  gives  it  a  great  deal  of  Sharpnefs; 
for  which  Reafon  the  refin’d  Borace  is  much 
fofter  than  the  Natural,  and  ought  to  be 
prefer’d  in  Medicine  ;  it  is  incifive  and  pe¬ 
netrating,  proper  to  open  the  Obffruélions  of 
the  Glands  of  the  Mefentery ,  and  diffolve 
the  Schirrus  of  the  Liver  and  Spleen.  The 
Dofeis  from  four  Grains  to  twenty.  They 
alfo  ufe  it  externally  to  confume  the  Excre^ 
fcencies  of  Fleffi.  They  may  draw  a  Spirit 
from  Borace  like  that  of  Alum,  by  a  very 
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flrongFire;  it  is  aperitive,  and  very  like  Spirit 
of  Salt  :  It  is  call’d  Chryfocolla ,  Gluten  Auri , 
Capiftrum  Auri,  and  Auri  colla,  becaufe  the 
Goldfmiths  ufe  it  to  flux  Gold  withal. 

Of  Refin’d  Rorace. 

As  Natural  Bor  ace  is  found  of  dif- 
Pomet.  ferent  Colours,  fometimes  greenifb, 
and  other  while  yellowilh,  the  Ve¬ 
netians,  who  were  the  firft  that  brought  Bo- 
race  into  Vogue,  finding  it  could  not  be  well 
made  ufe  of  with  its  natural  Fatnefs  and 
Unduofity,  confider’d  of  a  Way  of  purify¬ 
ing  of  it,  by  diflolv/ng  it  in  Water  ;  then 
filtrating  and  cryftallizing  it,  in  order  to 
which  they  made  ufe  of  Cotton  Matches, 
upon  which  the  Borace  is  cryftalliz’d,  after  the 
fame  Manner  as  Sugar  Candy  or  Verdigrife 
does  on  Sticks  or  Splinters  of  Wood  . 

As  for  others  that  don’t  ufe  Cotton,  they 
reduce  the  Borace  into  little  Stones  of  the 
Form  and  Figure  of  the  Tag  of  a  Lace  or 
Point  ;  but  as  this  fort  of  Borace  had  a 
greenifh  Caft,  the  Dutch  have  taken  it  to  task, 
and  made  it  whiter  and  more  vendible,  and 
reduce  it  into  larger  Pieces,  which  is  what 
we  fell  at  this  Day* 

Borace ,  whether  it  be  the  Venetian ,  or 
that  of  Holland ,  ought  to  be  chofen  clear  and 
sranfparent,  of  Tafle  almoft  infipid,  taking 
Care  that  it  be  not  mix’d  with  Englip  Alum, 
which  is  difficult  enough  to  difcover,  if  the 
Alum  has  been  foak’d  in  Water,  and  then 
expos’d  a  few  Days  to  the  Air,  to  give  it  the 
natural  rough  Appearance  of  Borace  ;  but  this 
Cheat  may  be  ealily  found  out,  if  you’ll  put 
it  to  the  Teft:  Forfirff,  it  will  by  no  Means 
folder  Metals,  nor  being  put  upon  lighted 
Charcoal  will  it  fwell  and  heave  like  Borace , 
or  is  it  ever  altogether  fo  white  or  light» 

Refin’d  Borace  is  much  in  Ufe  by  a  great 
many  forts  of  Workmen,  and  fervesas  well 
to  folder,  as  to  melt  and  diffolve  Metals: 
Some  ufe  it  alfo  in  Fucufs.  ’Tis  of  fome 
fmall  Ufe  too  in  Medicine,  fince  ’tis  an  In¬ 
gredient  of  the  Ung.  Citrlnum ,  &c. 

1 6.  Of  Alum» 

Pometo  A  Lum  is  a  Foffil  Salt  drawn  from 
,l\  Stones  of  different  Bignefsand 
Colour,  infeveral  Parts  of  Europe,  efpecially 


in  Italy ,  England ,  and  in  France.  After  Alum 
is  taken  out  of  its  Bed  or  Quarry,  as  you 
take  other  Stones,  it  is  burnt  in  a  Kiln  made 
on  purpofe  as  you  do  for  Lime,  or  the  like; 
and  when  it  is  calcin’d,  its  Salt,  which  is  the 
Alum,  is  drawn  out  with  Water,  proceeding 
after  the  fame  Manner  as  in  making  Salt-Pe* 
ter.  A  certain  Perfon  in  the  World,  in  the 
Prefence  of  a  Man  of  Worth,  maintained 
that  Urine  was  made  ufe  of  inftead  of  Wa¬ 
ter  in  drawing  this  Salt;  but  fince  his  Autho¬ 
rity  was  not  fufficient  to  make  him  credited, 

I  chufe  rather  to  reff  Satisfied  with  what  Mat- 
thiolus ,  upon  Diofcorides ,  has  written  of  ir, 
who  having  been  an  Eye  Witnefs  of  the  Fad, 
has  given  us  an  ample  Defcription  of  it  in 
his  Book,  p .  733,  t0  my  Reader  may 

have  Recourfe. 

We  commonly  fell  fix  forts  of  Alum,  to 
wit,  the  plumous  Alum,  or  Earth  Flax;  the 
Roman ,  EngUjh ,  Liege ,  Burnt  Alum,  and 
the  Sugar  Alum.  As  for  the  round  Liquid 
and  Black  Alum  I  know  nothing  of  it. 

Alumen ,  or  Alum ,  is  an  acid  mi¬ 
neral  Salt,  made  from  a  Kind  of  Lemery . 
Stones  of  different  Sizes  and  Co¬ 
lours,  which  are  found  in  the  Quarries  of 
France ,  Italy ,  and  England.  They  calcine 
this  Stone,  and  then  make  Alum  of  it  by 
Solutions,  Filtrations,  and  Coagulations,  as 
they  make  Salt*  Peter.  T  here  are  feveral  forts 
of  it,  as  Roman  Alum ,  Roch  Alum ,  and  Su¬ 
gar'd  Alum . 

The  Roman  Alum ,  or  that  of  Civita  Veo- 
chia,  call’d  Ahrmen  Romanum ,  is  a  Salt  in 
Stones  of  a  moderate  Size,  that  are  reddifli 
within,  of  an  acid  ftyptick  Tafle  :  They  ufe  it 
outwardly  for  flopping  of  Blood,  and  in¬ 
wardly  in  Gargariims  for  Inflammations  of 
the  Throat,  and  to  clean  the  Teeth.  They 
dry  it  or  calcine  it  upon  the  Fire  to  free  it 
from  itsFlegm,  then  it  is  call’d  burnt  Alum', 
This  is  an  Efcharotick,  and  ferves  to  eat  a- 
way  proud  Flefh,  diflfolve  Excrefcencies, 
and  open  Ulcers  and  Shankers. 

Roch  Alum ,  white  or  Englijh  Alum ,  call’d 
Alumen  Rupeum ,  or  Rock  Alum ,  is  a  Salt  in 
large  great  Lumps,  that  are  clear,  white,  and 
tranfparent  as  Cryflal,.  which  is  brought 
fromEngland.  This  Alum  has  the  Virtues  of 
the  former,  but  is  not  fo  ftrong.  The  Dyers, 
U»V.  ufe  it.  The  Alum ,  call’d  Alumen  Sac- 
char  inum^  or  Sugar  Alum ,  is  a  Compofition 

made 
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made  with  Roch  Alum,  Whites  of  Eggs, 
and  Rofe  Water  boil’d  together,  to  theCon- 
fiftence  of  a  Pafte,  and  form’d,  while  hot,  in¬ 
to  little  Cakes,  like  Sugar  Cakes,  whence  it 
takes  its  Name.  Aiumen  Catmum ,  or  Dp 
Alum,  becaufe  it  is  made  in  a  Platter  or  Dilh, 
is  what  we  call  Pot-Apes,  or  the  Apes  of 
Kali  calcin’d,  or  fome  other  Allies,  or  Alcali 
Salt  made  from  Vegetables*  They  call  it 
Catmum,  becaufe  they  ufe  to  dry  it  in  a  Plate 
or  Dilh. 

Of  Plumous  Alum. 

Plumons  Alum,  ox  Earth  Flax,  is  a 
Pomet .  Mineral  found  in  the  Negropont , 
which  fome  will  have  to  be  the  Stone 
which  the  x\ntients  call'd  Lapis  Ami  ant  us  ; 
but  as  I  am  not  lure  of  the  thing,  I  will 
content  my  felf  to  fay,  that  the  Plumous  A- 
lum  which  we  fell,  is  a  fort  of  thready  Stone 
of  diverfe  Colours,  but  molt  commonly  of 
a  greenifh  white,  in  Figure  pretty  much  re- 
fembling  Venice  Talk ,  excepting  only  that 
it  is  not  fo  green  nor  fhining  ;  and  infiead 
of  parting  into  Scales,  this  rifes  in  white 
foft  Threads  or  Filaments,  like  the  Feathers 
of  a  Quill,  from  whence  comes  its  Name; 
and  accordingly  mod  Part  of  the  Plumous  or 
Feather  Alum  one  meets  with,  isalmofiever 
in  fmall  Fibres,  and  but  little  in  Stone,  pro¬ 
per  to  fpin  and  make  the  perpetual  Matches. 
This  Plumous  Alum ,  to  which  fome  have 
given  the  Name  of  that  of  Sicily,  is  of  very 
little  Ufe  in  Medicine,  and  at  prefent  it  is 
almoft  of  no  Ufe,  lince  the  Secret  of  draw¬ 
ing  it  out  into  Threads,  or  fpinning  it,  has 
been  loft.  The  Cloth  made  with  this  fort  of 
Alum  when  dirty,  to  be  made  clean,  needed 
only  to  be  thrown  into  the  Fire,  and  it  would 
come  out  thence  as  white  as  Snow.  And 
with  this  fort  of  Cloth  did  the  ancient  Ro¬ 
mans  preferve  the  Allies  of  their  Emperors, 
and  feparate  them  from  thofe  of  the  aroma- 
tick  Wood,  wherewith  their  Bodies  were 
burnt.  Some  People,  at  this  Day,  alfo 
make  ufe  of  this  Plume  Alum  infiead  of 
Cotton  to  make  Matches  ;  and  to  that  End 
it  ought  to  be  in  long  Wicks,  and  as  foft  as 
poffible.  This  Alum  is  a  ftrong  Corrofive, 
or  Efcharotick  ;  for  what  Part  foeverof  the 
Body  it  touches,  it  caufes  Whelks  and  Bli- 
fters,  and  a  mo  ft  intol  lerable  Pruritus  or  itch, 
which  is  to  be  appeas’d  only,  that  1  know  of, 
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by  anointing  the  Part  with  Oil  of  Olives, 
Befides  this  Plume  Alum,  we  begin  to  fell  a 
certain  Stone  Mineral,  ponderous,  white, 
woolly,  and,  in  a  Word,  wholly  like  to 
Plumous  Alum,  and  incombuftible  alfo,  where¬ 
fore  it  has  obtain’d  the  Name  of  Asbefton , 
which  in  Greek  lignifies  incombuftible  ;  and 
by  Corruption  we  call  it  vulgarly  Albeftes. 

This  Stone  Mineral  is  found  in  many 
Places  in  France,  more  efpecially  in  the 
County  of  Foyx  in  Gafcoign,  where  there  are 
Quarries  out  of  which  Stones  of  a  furprifing 
Magnitude  are  taken,  and  from  which  Cot* 
ton  Threads  may  be  drawn  fit  to  make  Cloth, 
and  to  endure  whitening  or  cleanfing  in  the 
Fire,  like  that  of  Feather  Alum  already  fpo- 
ken  of.  And  befides  this  Albeftes  is  found  in 
France  (particularly  about  the  Pyrenees  in 
Valley  of  Campan,  near  the  Stone  Quarries, 
about  three  Leagues  from  Grippa)  certain 
Plants  about  two  Foot  high,  which  have 
Stalks  all  as  it  were  filver’d  over,  their 
Leaves  like  thofe  of  a  Nettle,  excepting  on¬ 
ly  that  they  are  white  underneath,  of  a  dark 
green  at  top,  and  refembling  Shagreen.  This 
white  Stalk  fteep?d  in  Water,  like  Hemp, 
may  be  run  into  a  long  and  round  fort  of 
Flax  or  Tow,  of  which  good  Cloth  may  be 
made,  that  will  refift  the  Fire  like  Plumous 
Alum ,  only  it  will  not  whiten  fo  well.  And 
it  is  to  be  remark’d,  that  when  this  Flax  is 
put  into  the  Fire,  it  immediately  grows  red; 
but  black  if  applied  to  a  Candle.  Perhaps 
what  I  fay  may  not  eafily  meet  with  Credit  ; 
but  (ince  Î  have  fome  of  it  in  my  PoflefTion 
to  (hew  to  thofe  who  wont  believe,  and  the 
Perfon  who  has  colleâe-d  it  is  Bill  in  Being, 
and  a  Man  of  Reputation  and  Fidelity,  I 
thought  it  might  not  be  amifs  to  advertife 
the  Publick,  that  Plumous  Alum ,  and  what 
we  call  th z  Albeftes,  are  not  the  only  Drugs 
in  Nature  capable  of  enduring  or  refifting 
the  Fire. 

This  incombuftible  Plant  might  be  ealPd 
A  she  (lus,  and  the  Tow  that  comes  of  it  /»- 
combuftible  Flax,  being  long,  large,  and  foft, 
like  Flax. 

Aiumen  Plumeum ,  Jive  Aiumen 
Scijfile,  or  Feather* d  Alum,  is  a  Lemery0 
Kind  of  ftringy  Talk,  like  the 
Feathers  of  a  Quill,  whence  they  call  ft 
Feather'd  Alum.  It  is  very  foft  to  the  Touch, 
of  a  white,  greenifh,  fhining  Colour,  is pro 
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duced  în  the  Mines  of  Negropont.  It  will 
neither  flame  nor  confume  in  the  Fire.  Some 
Alchymifts  ufe  it  for  Wicks  in  their  Lamps; 
'os  call’d  Scijfile ,  becaufe  ’tis  eafy  to  break 
and  divide» 

Of  Alum  of  Rome. 

Roman  Alum ,  which  we  alfo  call 
Pomst>  Alum  of  Civita  Vecchia ,  becaufe 
great  Quantities  are  made  in  the 
Neighbourhood  of  that  City,  is  a  Stone 
Alum  of  a  middle  Size,  red  without,  and 
within  clear  and  tranfparent,  and  of  a  disa¬ 
greeable  flyptick  Tafte.  This  Alum  is  of  a 
reddlfh  Colour  ;  the  Mine  from  whence  it  is 
drawn  being  of  the  fame. 

Chufe  the  Roman  Alum  that  is  reddifli 
throughout,  In  the  Infide  as  well  as  on  the 
Outfide,  becaufe  there  are  fome  who  colour 
the  Englifi  and  Liege  Alum  of  a  dark  red, 
but  the  Cheat  is  eafily  difcover’d  ;  for  if  you 
find  it  not  as  red  within  as  without ’tis  a  Sign 
it  is  counterfeited.  It  ought  to  be  as  free  of 
fmall  or  broken  Pieces  as  poffible;  which 
yet  is  no  Disadvantage  to  thofe  who  ufe  it, 
provided  the  Alum  be  pure  and  genuine,  but 
only  tofuch  as  retail  it. 

Roman  Alum  is  much  in  Ufe  with  Dyers, 
Tanners,  and  others,  that  make  counterfeit 
Pearl,  but  it  ought  to  be  very  good  for  all 
of  ’em. 

Oj  Engiifn  Alum. 

Englijh  Alum,  to  which  the  Ancients  have 
given  the  Name  of  Roch  or  Rock  Alum, 
white  and  GlafsAlum,  is  an  Alum  clear  and 
tranfparent  as  Cryftal,  which  is  lent  us  from 
England  in  Pieces  of  different  Figure  and 
Blgnefs  ;  fince  fometîmes  ’tis  to  be  met  with 
in  Lumps  as  big  as  a  Man’s  Body,  fome- 
times  clear  and  white  as  Cryftal,  and  at  other 
Times  blackifh  and  moift  :  In  fine,  the  Glafs 
Alum  is  more  or  iefis  beautiful,  according  as 
it  has  been  more  or  lefs  purified. 

As  this  Alum  is  much  made  ufe  of  by  fe- 
veral  forts  of  Trades,  particularly  by  Mint- 
Men  or  Coiners,  and  Dyers;  as  alfo  for 
many  Preparations  in  Phyfick,  as  will  be 
taken  Notice  of  hereafter.  Care  ought  to 
betaken  in  the  Choice  of  if,  that  it  be  white, 
clear  and  tranfparent,  as  dry  and  as  free  from 
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any  fort  of  Filth  as  may  be  :  Alfo  Care  muff 
be  had  that  it  be  not  Leige  or  Meziere  A- 
lum,  which  is  greafier  and  fatter  than  that 
of  England ,  and  not  fo  fit  for  Dyers  Ufe, 
and  which  they  never  make  ufe  of  but  for 
want  of  the  true  Englijh.  We  had  not  long 
fince  a  greenifh  fort  of  Alum,  like  Salt  Peter, 
drawn  from  a  Stone  taken  out  of  the  Mines 
in  the  Neighbourhood  of  Soiffons  in  Picardy  ; 
butas  this  Alum  is  of  no  Account,  as  well 
by  reafon  of  its  ill  Looks,  as  becaufe  we  con¬ 
tinue  ignorant  of  its  Virtues,  1  fhall  fay  no 
more  concerning  it.  From  the  Englijh  Alum 
is  diftill’d  a  clear  and  acid  Water,  which  we 
call  Alum  Water,  and  which  is  us’d  as  an 
Ophthalmick  for  the  Eyes.  After  the  Phlegm 
comes  over  an  acid  Spirit,  ufeful  in  Fevers, 
whether  continual  or  intermitting;  and  alfo 
good  againft  fmall  Ulcers  or  Excoriations  in 
the  Mouth,  from  four  to  eight  Drops;  that 
which  remains  in  the  VeflTel  being  a  light 
white  Subftance  or  Mafs,  is  what  we  call 
burnt  Alum:  But  as  this  Water  and  Spirit  of 
Alum  is  in  little  Requeft,  thofe  that  have  Oc¬ 
ean  on  for  burnt  Alum  do  not  trouble  them- 
felves  about  diftilling,  but  only  put  the  A- 
lum  into  a  Pot,  which  they  place  in  the  Midft 
of  a  good  Fire;  and  when  the  Alum  is  be¬ 
come  very  light  and  white,  they  take  it  out 
and  keep  it  for  Ufe. 

Calcin’d  or  Burnt  Alum  ought  to  be  light 
and  friable,  that  is,  eafily  reduc’d  to  Pow¬ 
der,  fo  that  Care  muff  be  taken  that  it  be 
not  fuch  as  has  been  pafs’d  through  a  Silk 
Searce  or  Sieve,  which  is  put  into  a  Bag  tied 
clofe,  to  make  it  into  Stones  or  Lumps, 
but  this  Cheat  is  eafily  difeover’d  ;  the  Coun¬ 
terfeit  Alum,  being  heavy,  extremely  white, 
more  like  Paint  or  Plaider  than  any  Thing 
elfe,  and  of  a  ftyptick  Tafte. 

True  burnt  Alum  is  efteem’d  a  very  good 
Efcharotick  to  eat  away  proud  luxuriant 
Flefiu  Perfons  of  Condition  commonly  wear 
it  in  little  Bags  under  their  Armpits,  and 
their  Feet  to  prevent  Sweating,  but  then  it 
ought  to  be  extremely  fine. 

Of  Saccharine,  or  Sügar-/ike  Alum. 

Saccharine  Alum ,  becaufe  it  refemhfes  Su¬ 
gar,  is  made  of  Glafs  Alum,  Rofe-Water, 
and  Whites  of  Eggs  boil’d  together  ’till  it 
is  (lift';  and  this  Alum  fo  boild ,  and 
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reduc’d  into  a  Parte,  what  Figure  or  Form 
you  pleafe  may  be  given  to  it,  and  when  it  is 
cold  it  becomes  as  hard  as  a  Stone. 

Some  make  this  Sugar  Alum  enter  the 
Compofition  of  their  Fuchs's. 

There  is  moreover  other  forts  of  Alum, 
namely,  that  which  is  in  a  white  tranfparent 
Stone,  in  every  Particular  almort  like  the 
Cryrtal  Rock  Alum,  and  to  which  the  Name 
of  Scayolle  Alum  is  given,  or  that  of  Mufcovy 
Glafs,  which  is  found  in  the  Quarries  of 
Paffy,  and  which  after  it  is  calcin’d  is  of  a 
very  beautiful  White;  but  that  of  it  which 
is  counterfeited  is  more  like  Plairter.  Not 


long  fince  great  Quantities  of  this  fort  of 
Alum  were  found  in  the  clayey  Earth  of  PaJJy. 
There  are  others  that  make  ufe  of  another 
Sort  of  Mufcovy  Glafs,  which  we  call  Gip 
or  Plaifter.  Pot-afhes  alfo  have  obtain’d  the 
Name  of  Alum  Gatin ,  as  is  obferv’d  in  its 
Place. 

Some  fay  the  Name  of  Alum  is  deriv’d 
from  the  Latin ,  Lumen ,  which  iignifies- 
Light,  becaufe  Alum  gives  a  Luftre  or  Bright¬ 
ness  to  died  Colours,  and  that  without  it 
there  would  be  no  dying  or  colouring  to  any 
Purpofe. 
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Of  Bitumens,  or  fulphureous  Minerals. 


PREFAC  E. 

THE  Word  Bitumen*  to f peak  properly ,  fignifies  a  fat ,  fulphureous ,  inflamma¬ 
ble  Matter ,  which  is  found  of  different  Colours  and  Confidence 5  within 

the  Earth *  g>r  upon  it *  fwimming  upon  the  Face  of  the  Waters .  0/  /2^/c  w* 

federal  fortSj  fome  hard ,  others  [oft ,  and  fome  liquid ,  like  Oil .  The  hard  Bitumens 
felly  are  the  Yellow  Amber,  Black  Amber,  or  Jet  $  Jews  Pitch,  Natural 
and  Artificial  §  Pit  Coal,  Cannai  Coal,  #r  Black  Stone,  Sulphur.  The  [oft 

Sorts  are  Naphtha,  the  Bitumen  0/  Colao,  of  Syrnam  Copal.  The  liquid 

are  Naphtha  0/  Italy,  /fo  Petroleum,  or  Rock  Oil.  0/  all  which  hereafter 
in  their  Turns . 


i.  0/  Yellow  Amber. 

Pomet.  T Ellow  Amber ,  to  which  the  An- 
^  tients  have  given  the  Name  of 
JL  Succinum ,  or  Carabe ,  is  a  23/- 
tumen  of  different  Colours,  being  either 
white  or  yellow.  This  Bitumen  is  liquid 
when  9tis  in  its  natural  Place  of  Produdion  ; 
but  as  it  comes  from  thence,  it  hardens,  and 
becomes  fuch  as  we  fee  :  And  as  it  palTes  from 
its  Receffes  in  theEarth  in  a  State  of  Fluidi¬ 
ty,  fwimming  upon  the  circulating  Waters, 
it  is  apt  to  carry  with  it  what  is  in  its  way  ; 
which  is  thereafon  we  find  many  extraneous 
Bodies  in  our  Amber  \  which  alfo  not  harden¬ 
ing  all  at  once,  but  by  degrees,  a  great  ma¬ 


ny  Infecb  flick  to  it,  and  there  die.  Moft 
of  the  yellow  Amber  we  have  is  found  upon 
the  Banks  of  certain  fmall  Rivers,  running 
into  the  Baltick  Sea,  in  th t  Ducal  Pruffia*  It 
is  alfo  found  upon  the  Sands,  which  have 
been  caft  up  by  the  Winds,  and  is  a 
Commodity  which  brings  no  inconfiderable 
Profit  to  the  King  of  Pruffia ,  for  he  raifes  a- 
bove  20000  Crowns  per  Annum  from  thefe 
Places  where  it  is  found,  over  and  above 
the  great  Charge  they  are  at  in  fecuring  and 
preferving  it  from  others  ;  fo  that  it  necef- 
farîîy  follows,  that  this  fame  yellow  Amber 
yields  a  yearly  Rent  of  more  than  ioqooo 
Livers, 

What  I  fay,  may,  perhaps,  feem  flrange 
to  thofc  who  don't  know  the  great  Ufe  there 

is 
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Is  of  Amber  in  China ,  and  amongfl  the  Sava¬ 
ges ,  as  well  as  in  Europe;  but  the  greateft 
Confumption  of  it  is  in  Auftria,  Germany , 
In  Poland ,  and  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  Ve¬ 
nice;  and  the  Venetians  were  the  Fir ff  that 
brought  it  into  fuch  a  Vogue  and  Fafhion 
thereabout,  there  being  few  People  in  Lom¬ 
bardy,  or  all  along  the  Po ,  but  wear  Amber 
Necklaces,  believing  they  keep  ’em  from 
Quinzies,  and  other  ill  Effe&s  of  the  Neck 
and  Throat,  to  which  they  are  very  fubjeft, 
by  reafon  of  the  bad  Waters  they  are  forc’d 
to  drink  in  thofe  Parts:  And  Hiflory  in¬ 
forms  us,  that  the  Romans  made  fuch  Ac¬ 
count  of  it,  that  Nero  caused  great  Quanti¬ 
ties  of  it  to  be  imported;  but  no  where  is 
Amber  more  efteem’d  and  valu’d  than  in  Po¬ 
land  and  the  lower  Hungary ,  a  pretty  hand- 
fome  Piece,  without  Fault  or  Flaw,  being 
there  as  valuable,  and  prefer’d  even  to  Gold  ; 
fuch  Lovers  and  Admirers  of  this  Commodity 
are  they.  As  for  France ,  ’tis  by  no  Means  to 
much  in  Efteem  there,  though  ’tWas  not 
many  Years  ago  that  all  People  of  Quality 
and  Fafhion  wore  Necklaces  of  it,  and  at 
/prefent  it’s  become  fo  vulgar  and  common, 
none  but  Servants  make  Ufe  of  it.  Befides 
the  great  Ufe  of  Tellow  Amber  for  T rinkets, 
&c.  ’tis  of  fome  Ufe  too  in  Medicine, 
not  only  to  powder,  but  to  draw  a  Tin&ure, 
a  Spirit,  volatile  Salt,  and  an  Oil,  and  to 
make  a  Varnifh  with  Spirit  of  Wine. 

Amber  ought  to  be  clear  and  tranfparent, 
capable  of  attracting  Straws,  whence  comes 
its  Name  of  Carabe,  which  in  the  Perjian 
Language  fignifies  draw  Straw.  When  it  is 
defign’d  for  any  Piece  of  Workmanfhip,  or 
to  powder,  it  fhou’d  be  white;  but  when  it 
is  to  undergo  the  Fire,  it  matters  not  of 
jj  -what  Colour  it  be,  provided  ’tis  genuine  Am- 
i  her;  for  there  are  a  great  many  that  fell  the 
1  Copal  of  America  for  it,  of  which  Ï  have 
I  fpoken  above,  but  it  is  ealily  diftinguifh’d 
from  it,  the  Copal  being  in  Pieces  of  the  Big- 

I  nefs  and  Figure  of  Gum  Araback,  and  the 
true  Carabe  ordinarily  in  great  Lumps,  and 
i  alfo  mod  commonly  in  a  fort  of  Film  or 
j  Skin,  which  ferves  as  a  kind  of  Matrix 
for  it;  and  then  again  Amber  burnt  at  the 
jj  Candlefendsforth  an  exceeding  ftrongSmell  ; 
jj  and  moreover,  as  has  been  noted,  will  at- 
i  îraCt  Straw,  which  Copal  will  not  do.  Some 
if  have  allur'd  me  that  Tellow  Amber  is  counter- 
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felted  with  Turpentine  and  Cotton,  or  with 
Yelks  of  Eggs  and  Gum  Araback:  But  as 
this  fort  of  falfe  Amber,  wou’d  be  worth  lit¬ 
tle  or  nothing,  I  cannot  conceive  how  any 
one  need  fear  its  being  difguis’d  with  thofe 
Druggs. 

Amber  is  powder’d  upon  a  Porphyry,  and 
reduc’d  into  Troches,  which  are  of  fome 
Ufe  in  Phy lick,  particularly  to  rellrain  Spit¬ 
ting  of  Blood,  and  to  flop  Dyfenteries  and 
other  Lasks.  Dofe  from  ten  to  thirty  fix 
Grains  in  any  appropriate  Vehicle.  Alfofrom 
Powder  of  Amber,  with  Spirit  of  Wine,  is 
drawn  a  Yellow  TinCture,  endow’d  with  a 
great  many  good  Qualities,  efpecially  in  a- 
popleCtick  and  epileptick  Fits,  and  paraly- 
tick  Cafes,  taken  from  ten  Drops  ro  a 
Dram  in  any  agreeable  Liquor:  Some  dif~ 
folve  pure  fine  Camphire  in  this  Tincture  to 
make  what  Monfieur  Soleyfel  calls  th e  Flam¬ 
ing  B  a  If  am,  and  recommends  for  Wounds* 
Bruifes,  or  cold  Humours  in  Horfeor  Man* 
which  may  be  feen  defcrib’d  in  his  Book, 
p  274. 

Karabe,  Succinum ,  Ele  Strum ,  Am¬ 
bra  Citrina,  or  Tellow  Amber ,  is  a  Lemery * 
hard  Matter,  like  a  Stone,  yellow 
citron,  or  white,  of  a  fine,  Ihining,  tranf¬ 
parent  Colour,  that  is  brought  from  the  Du¬ 
cal  PruJJia  in  Pieces  of  different  Shapes  and 
Sizes:  This  Amber  is  thrown  by  the  Waves 
of  the  Bal tick  Sea  up  the  Rivers  of  Prujfia , 
efpecially  by  certain  Winds.  They  like- 
wife  find  both  the  liquid  and  folid  on  the 
Banks  of  feveral  little  Rivers,  and  upon  the 
Brooks  that  are  about  the  fame  Sea;  that 
which  is  liquid  hardens  in  a  little  Time,  and 
becomes  folid  as  the  other. 

Opinions  are  divided  upon  the  Nature  and 
Origin  of  Amber.  The  Ancients  believ’d  that 
it  was  a  Mixture  of  Gum  and  Rofin  that 
flow’d  from  Poplars,  Pines,  or  Firs,  which 
being  confufedly  carried  by  the  Winds  into 
the  Bal  tick  Sea,  incorporated  with  the  Salt* 
and  was  elaborated  or  work’d  up,  and  then 
thrown  by  the  Waves  upon  the  Banks  of 
the  Rivers.  This  Notion  is  rejected  by  the 
modern  Authors,  who  have  all  writ  that  Suc¬ 
cinum,  or  Amber,  is  a  Bitumen  or  Juice  of 
the  Earth,  which  the  Sea  has  rais’d  up,  and 
the  Waves  thrown  a  Shore  about  the  Ducat 
PruJJia  where  it  is  form’d,  and  hardens  after 
the  manner  we  fee  it  in.  I  my  felf  fol- 
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lo  w’d  this  lad  Opinion  in  my  Book  of  Chy- 
mift-y:  But  as  I  have  been  convinc’d,  fince 
by  Lèverai  Circumfiances,  I  have  changed  my 
Opinion,  and  found  that  the  Thoughts  of 
the  Ancients,  on  this  Subject,  were  prefera¬ 
ble  to  thofe  of  the  Moderns  :  For  firft  of  all, 
Travellers  know  that  about  the  Baltick  Sea , 
on  the  Coaft  of  Sweden ,  there  grows  Abun¬ 
dance  of  Poplars,  Pines,  and  Firs,  from 
which  there  flows  in  Summer  a  great  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Gum  and  Rofin,  which  is  partly 
blown  into  the  Sea  by  the  Winds, 

In  the  next  Place,  the  Subftance,  the  Co¬ 
lour,  and  the  Transparency  of  that  refinous 
Gum,  refembles  much  thofe  of  Amber  ;  for 
we  have  Gum  Copal  brought  us  that  flows 
from  Poplars ,  in  the  Antilles  Ifles ,  and  has 
no  other  Elaboration  than  what  it  receives 
from  the  Torrent  of  the  Water  in  the  Ri¬ 
sers,  from  whence  they  take  it,  as  has  been 
faid  in  its  proper  Place;  and  it  is  fo  lik c  Ka- 
rabè ,  that  thofe  who  know  it  not  well  may 
cafily  be  deceiv’d  ;  from  whence  it  is  call’d, 
Falfe  or  Counterfeit  Karabe .  Amber ,  indeed, 
is  fomething  harder,  of  a  higher  Colour, 
more  tranfparent  and  refplendent  than  Gum 
Copal ,  but  thefe  Perfe&ions  come  from  the 
Salt  that  is  mix’d  in  it,  a  long  Fermenta¬ 
tion  and  Working  it  meets  with  in  the  Sea, 
befides  the  Mixture  of  the  Pine  with  the 
Rofins  of  Poplar,  In  the  third  Place 

the  Principles  that  are  drawn  from  the  true 
Karabè  by  Chymiflry,  are  likewife  thofe  that 
are  taken  from  Gum  Copal ,  or  the  refinous 
Gums. 

Chufe  your  Amber  in  fine,  large,  hard 
Pieces,  clear  and  tranfparent,  that  will  at- 
tra£f  or  draw  to  itfelf  Straws,  and  feveral 
other  little  light  Bodies,  when  the  Amber  is 
rub’d  in  your  Hand,  or  otherwife,  and  ap- 
ply’d  near  the  fame.  The  white  Karabè  is 
preferable  to  the  yellow,  but  the  Difference 
is  not  confiderable  :  They  ufe  both  Sorts  to 
make  Necklaces,  Bracelets,  and  little  Cabi¬ 
nets,  with  feveral  other  Nick  Nacks  that  are 
carry ’d  into  Perfia ,  China ,  Furkey ,  where 
the  Natives  efleem  them  as  great  Rarities, 
They  likewife  make  Amber  Necklaces  in  Au- 
flria^  Germany ,  in  Venice ,  and  fometimes  in 
France . 

In  Pieces  of  Amber  there  are  fometimes 
found  Spangles,  Leaves  of  Trees,  or  little 
InfeQs  fas  Spiders,  Ants,  Flies,  This 
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Circumfiance  has  given  Occafion  to  Natu- 
ralifls  to  enquire  how  thefe  little  Bodies  be¬ 
come  enclos’d  in  the  Amber  ;  and  it  appears 
to  me  that  the  Difficulty  is  eafie  to  refolve, 
fince  from  the  Opinions  given,  touching  the 
Nature  of  Amber,  it  has  been  thought  necef- 
fary  to  admit  that  the  Subfiance  of  it  was 
fometime  liquid  or  foft  before  it  harden’d  ; 
that  during  that  Time  thefe  fmall  Bodies  ad¬ 
hered  to  it,  as  to  Glue,  and  were  wrap’d  up 
in  it,  or  rather  were  cover’d  and  enclos’d 
therein  by  the  Addition  of  frefh  Matter  of 
the  fame  Kind  ;  fo  that  when  the  Whole  was 
harden’d,  thefe  little  Bodies  remain’d  wholly 
embalm’d,  as  we  now  fee  them. 

The  Karabe  contains  in  it  a  great  deal  of 
Oil  and  volatile  acid  Salt  ;  it  flops  the  Flux 
of  the  Belly,  Hemorrhages,  Gonorrhoea ,  and 
refills  Poifon:  TheDofe  is  from  ten  Grains 
to  half  a  Dram;  they  likewife  burn  it  over 
the  Fire  to  receive  the  Fume  of  if,  which 
checks  the  Violence  of  Rheum  from  the 
Head,  and  Catarrhs.  Karabe  is  a  Perfan 
Name  that  fignifies  draw  Straw  ;  and  they 
have  given  this  Name  to  Amber ,  becaufe  it 
attra&s  Straws,  efpecially  when  it  has  been 
a  little  rub’d  in  the  Hand.  The  Reafon  of 
that  Eflfed  proceeds  from  this,  That  the  Tub* 
til  and  infenfible  Particles  of  the  Matter 
having  been  put  into  Motion  with  fome  kind 
of  Heat  that  follows  theFri&ion,  they  emit 
on  all  Sides  their  Effluvia ,  and  fpatter  it  in 
the  Air  within  their  Circumference;  but  as 
they  lofe  their  Motion  according  to  theDi- 
ftance  they  are  from  their  Center,  they  be¬ 
come  fo  much  weaker,  and  are  on  all  fides 
repell’d  by  the  Air,  and  in  their  Return  they 
flick  by  their  Vifcofity  to  a  Straw,  or  any 
other  light  Body  they  meet  with  in  their 
Way,  and  drag  it  along  with  them;  the 
fame  Effe£l  happens  to  feveral  other  Sub- 
fiances,  which  are  rub’d  after  the  fame  Man¬ 
ner,  as  Wax,  Suer,  and  divers  Gums  ;  this 
is  call’d  Succinum ,  from  Succus ,  becaufe  it  is 
fuppos’d  to  be  the  Juice  of  the  Poplar,  or  of 
the  Earth. 

Of  the  Spirit  and  Oil  of  Amber. 

From  Amber  grofly  powder’d,  put  p  t 
into  a  Glafs  or  Earthen  Retort,  may 
be  drawn  a  reddifli  Spirit,  and  greenifli  fetid 
Oil. 
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The  Spirit  of  Amber  is  erteem’d  an  excel¬ 
lent  aperitive  or  deobttruent,  and  very  good 
againft  the  Scurvy,  taken  in  any  Liquor, 
from  ten  to  twenty- four  Drops. 

As  for  the  Oil  it  is  chiefly  in  Ufe  to  allay 
and  drive  down  Vapours,  being  put  upon 
Silk  or  Cotton,  and  rubbing  the  Wrirts  or 
Pulfe,  and  the  Nofe  therewith.  If  you’d 
have  this  Oil  of  a  fine  clear  reddifli  Colour, 
you  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  mix  with  it  a 
little  Earth  or  Sand,  and  to  dittil  it  again, 

Thofe  that  wou’d  have  a  volatile  Salt,  or 
Spirit ,  or  Oil  of  White  Amber ,  may  perform 
all  the  three  Operations  very  well,  with  a 
Glafs  Retort,  and  a  Sand  Heat:  As  for  the 
volatile  Salt,  if  you  find  it  not  good  and 
fine  enough,  you  need  only  put  it  into  a 
fmall  Vial,  or  Glafs  Bottle,  and  tofublime 
it  upon  a  gentle  Fire,  taking  Care  to  keep  it 
well  ftopt;  for  this  is  a  ticklifh  Commodity 
that  will  evaporate  and  lofe  itfelf  in  the  Air, 
and  that  which  you’ll  find  in  the  Retort,  is 
of  a  fine  fhining  Black,  refembling  the  Bitu¬ 
men  of  Judœa,  or  Jews  Pitch. 
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Of  Black  Amber  or  Jet. 


Pomet.  which  with  good  Reafon, 

I  may  be  call’d  Succirmm  Nigrum , 
or  Black  Amber ,  is  alfo  a  fort  of  Bitumen 
found  in  the  Bowels  of  the  Earth,  but  fel- 
dom  near  the  Waters;  it  is  a  fulphureous 
FolTil,  very  hard,  and  of  a  glittering  or 
fhining  Black,  found  in  feveral  Places  of 
Europe ,  as  well  in  Germany  and  Sweden ,  as 
in  Ireland ;  as  alfo  in  France ,  between  Sr, 
Beaume  and  "Toulon  ;  and  in  Ireland  it  is  fo 
common,  that  as  you  go  along  you  may  fee 
Veins  of  it  running  through  the  Stones  and 
Rocks.  Some  Authors  are  of  Opinion  that 
Jet  is  the  Yellow  Amber  diverted  of  its  Oil, 
drawn  out  by  the  fubterranean  Fires,  and 
that  from  thence  proceeds  Naptha  and  Petro - 
i  leum ,  which  does  not  feem  very  repugnant 
1  to  good  Senfe. 

Jet  is  of  a  like  Ufe  with  Yellow  Amber  for 
1  Ornaments  and  Decoration,  but  in  Medicine 
it  is  only  made  ufe  of  for  its  Oil,  which  ferves 
for  the  fame  Purpofes  as  that  of  the  other. 

As  to  the  Choice  of  it,  ’tis  fufficient  to 
be  of  a  fhining  Black  as  the  Proverb  be* 
fpeaks  ir* 


G  agates  in  French  Qeefl ,  Jays 
or  Jay  et ,  and  in  Englifu ,  Jet ,  is  Lemery . 
a  Bituminous  Stone,  that  is  hard, 
black  and  fmooth,  found  in  feveral  Parts 
of  Europe  ;  as  Germany ,  Sweden ,  Provence  and 
Ireland,  in  the  Stone  Quarries  among  the 
Rocks;  it  yields  a  good  deal  of  Oil,  and  a 
little  volatile  penetrating  Salt. 

Some  People  are  of  Opinion  that  Jet  is  an 
Amber  whofe  volatile  Parts  have  been  fepa- 
rated  by  the  fubterranean  Fires,  and  become 
what  we  call  Petroleum:  Chufe  fuch  as 
neat,  hard,  and  of  a  fine  fhining  Black;  it 
difcurtes,  is  emollient,  experts  Wind,  and  al¬ 
lays  Vapours.  The  Dofe  from  a  Scruple  to 
a  Dram.  The  Name  comes  from  Gaga,  a 
River  and  City  of  Lycia ,  from  whence  Jet 
is  fometimes  brought. 

6.  Of  Jews  Pitch. 

TH  E  Jews  Pitch,  or  Afphaltum , is 

a  Bitumen  found  fwimming  up-  Pomet, 
on  the  Waters  of  the  Lake  where 
heretofore  flood  the  Cities  of  Sodom  and  Go* 
morrha ,  and  the  Name  Afphaltum  comes 
from  the  Dead  Sea ,  or  Lacus  Afphaltites * 
which  fignifies  the  Lake  of  Truft,  being  fo 
very  ttrong,  that  every  Thing  almoft  fwims 
that  is  thrown  into  it;  and  it  is  call’d  Mare 
Mortuum ,  or  the  Dead  Sea ,  becaufe  no  Fifli 
or  other  Beaft  can  live  in  it,  through  the  ex- 
tream  Saltnefs  and  Bitternefs,  and  noifome 
Smell  of  its  Waters;  but  in  Recompence 
there  are  great  Quantities  of  this  Bitumen 
found  floating  thereupon  like  Greafe  or  Fatf 
of  which  the  Coatters,  who  are  Arabs ,  make 
very  confiderable  Advantage;  it  being  what: 
they  ufe  to  lay  upon  and  befmeat  the!*8 
Ships  and  Boats  with,  as  the  Northern  Na¬ 
tions  do  with  common  Pitch;  And  one 
Thing  is  very  remarkable,  that  when  this 
Lake  is  very  full  of  this  Bitumen ,  there  a- 
rifcs  fuch  a  Stench  in  the  Air,  that  the  In¬ 
habitants  thereabout  are  neceffirated  to  gather 
it  and  put  it  a  Shore,  and  fo  noifome  at  that 
Time  is  the  Smell  that  all  Birds  that  fly  over 
it  fart  down  dead  ;  and  this  is  the  reafon  why 
the  People  in  the  neighbouring  Places  are  fo 
fhort  liv’d. 

The  Bitumen  of  Judcea,  or  Afphaltum ,  fo 
much  refembles  the  bett  Black  Stockholm 

Y  1  Pitchy 
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Pitch ,  that  were  it  not  for  the  ftrong  Smell  flrain’d  to  take  it  from  thence  and  carry  it  a 
of  Pitch,  and  that  it  is  not  fo  hard  as  the  Shore,  not  only  becaufe  it  brings  them  Pro- 
Afphaltum ,  no  one  could  diflinguifh  the  one  fit,  but  alfo  becaufe  the  Lake  being  too  much 
from  the  other.  loaded  with  this  Bitumen ,  yields  a  {linking 

The  Ufe  of  this  Bitumen  is  to  make  the  and  malignant  Smell,  which  fpoils  the  Air, 
fine  fhining  Blacks  of  China.  It  alfo  is  of  aflfe&s  their  Health,  and  fhortens  their  Days: 
fome  fmall  Ufe  in  Medicine,  for  that  it  en-  The  Birds  that  fly  a*crofs  it  fall  down  dead, 
ters  the  Compolition  of  the  Venice  Treacle ,  and  it  it  call’d  the  Dead  Sea ,  becaufe  of  the 
for  which  Purpofe  it  needs  no  other  Prépara-  Stench,  Bitternefs,  and  exceflive  Saltnefs  of 
tion  than  to  be  true  or  genuine,  that  is  to  it;  fo  that  neither  Fifh  or  any  other  Creature 
fay,  of  a  mofl  beautiful,  fhining,  polifh’d  can  live  upon  it.  The  Arabs  ufe  this  Bitu - 
Black,  refle&ing  the  Image  of  the  Sun,  and  men  of  Judcea  to  pitch  their  Ships  as  we  do 
of  no  manner  of  Smell;  and  to  fee  that  it  common  Pitch,  and  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
be  not  adulterated,  or  mix’d  with  Black  it  employ’d  in  the  Embalming  of  the  An- 
Pitch ,  which  is  what  is  call’d  the  Artificial  or  dents. 


Factitious  Piffafphaltum  ;  it  is  no  difficult  Mat¬ 
ter  to  difcover  this  artificial  Bitumen ,  being 
of  a  very  bafe  Black,  and  a  ftrong  Smell. 
5Tis  a  Miftake  to  believe  as  fome  Authors  do, 
particularly  Monfieur  Furetiere ,  that  we  have 
no  Bitumen  of  Judcea  brought  us  now  a- 


Chufe  fuch  as  is  clean,  of  a  fine  fhining 
Black,  folid,  and  harder  than  Pitch,  having 
no  Smell  but  when  it  is  held  to  the  Fire  ; 
take  care  it  be  not  mix’d  with  Pitch,  which 
may  be  known  by  the  Smell  :  They  ufe  this 
to  make  your  fine  fhining  Blacks  of  China, 


Days;  and  that  the  Apothecaries,  inflead  of  It  yields  a  good  deal  of  Sulphur,  partly  ex¬ 
it,  fell  a  Compofiiion  which  they  make  of  alted,  with  volatile  Salt  and  a  little  Earth; 
Pitch,  and  the  Oil  of  Petre ,  a  Thing  that  it  fortifies  and  refifts  Putrefaéfion,  refolves, 
don’t  ftand  to  Reafon,  nor  can  I  conceive  attenuates,  and  cleanfes  cicatrized  Wounds, 
Apothecaries  to  be  fuch  Knaves  and  Fools,  to  and  is  us’d  externally  and  internally, 
do  any  fuch  Thing,  fince  the  true  Bitumen  It  is  fuppos’d  that  the  Word  Bitumen  comes 
is  reasonable  enough  in  its  Price;  fo  that  it  from  the  Greek  Word  virve,  which  lignifies  a 
•wou’d  have  been  better  for  thefe  Scriblers,  Pine,  and  which  has  been  chang’d  by  Cor- 
and  all  fuch  as  have  undertaken  to  write  of  ruption,  the  tt  being  alter’d  into  a  /3,  from 
Druggs,  without  underftanding  them  well,  whence  they  pronounc’d  it  Bitumen  inflead 


îo  have  been  filent  ;  for  they  have  made,  and 
Aill  do  make  horrid  Blunders  about  quid  pro 
quo,  or  in  fubftituting  fuccedaneous  Druggs  or 
Medicines,  which  is  a  Matter  concerns  the 
King  and  the  Commonwealth. 


of  Pitumen:  This  Etymology  is  taken  from 
the  Opinion  of  the  Ancients,  that  the  Bitu¬ 
men  of  Judcea  was  a  Pitch  that  flow’d  from 
Pines  and  feveral  other  Trees  about  the  Lake 
of  Sodom  :  So  were  the  Jews  of  that  Opinion 


Bitumen  Judaicum ,  Bitumen  before  :  the  Prophet  Efdras  fpeaking  of  Sodom 


L emery.  Babylonicum ,  Afphaltus ,  is  a  folid, 

brittle,  black  Matter,  refembling 
Black  Pitch  that  is  fulphureous  and  inflam¬ 
mable  and  in  burning  fends  forth  a  flrong 
difagreeable  Smell  :  It  is  found  fwimming 
upon  the  Surface  of  the  Lake,  or  AJphal- 
tite  Sea,  otherwife  call’d  th  e  Dead  Sea,  where 
Hood,  fome  time  ago,  the  Cities  of  Sodom 
and  Gomorrha.  This  Bitumen  is  cafl  up  from 
Time  to  Time  in  the  Nature  of  liquid  Pitch, 
from  the  Earth  that  lies  under  this  Sea,  and 
being  thrown  upon  the  Water  it  fwims  like 
other  fatty  Bodies,  and  is  condens’d  by  little 
and  little  thro’  the  heat  of  the  Sun,  and  the 
Salt  that  is  in  it. 


and  Gomorrha,  fays,  that  the  Earth  is  found* 
ed  upon  Pitch  and  Heaps  of  Allies, 

4.  Of  Pit  CoaL 

EArth  or  Pit  Coal ,  is  a  fort  of  Bi¬ 
tumen  chiefly  us’d  by  Farriers  Pomet . 
and  other  Sorts  of  Smiths  to  heat 
their  Iron  That  of  England  is  efleem’d  the 
befl,  though  there  are  fome  that  fay  ours  of 
Auvergne  comes  very  little  behind  it;  ’tis 
made  a  great  Traffick,  being  a  Commodity 
much  us’d  iu  France  ;  the  befl  is  pretended  to 
be  mofl  void  of  Sulphur,  and  confequently 


The  Inhabitants  of  the  Country  are  con-  that  which  w.P.!.  keep  Fire  longeft.  Som 

will 
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■will  have  it  that  this  Stone  of  Coal  is  the  Re- 
fuit  of  Petroleum  made  in  the  Bowels  of  the 
Earth,  which  is  probable  enough,  fince  out 
of  it  may  be  drawn  an  Oil  altogether  like 
the  Oil  of  Petre. 

It  is  call’d  in  Greek ,  Lithan- 
Lemery.  thrax  ;  in  Latin ,  Carbo  Petr .c,  or 
Carbo  Fojjilis  ;  and  in  Englijh , 
Coal  ;  and  is  diftinguifh’ d  into  Sea  Coal  and  Pit 
Coal ,  only  upon  the  Account  of  that  which  is 
generally  carried  by  Sea  ;  all  Coal  being 
properly  fpeaking,  Pit  Coaly  which  is  chiefly 
found  in  England,  Scotland ,  Ireland ,  Germa¬ 
ny ,  &c.  and  is  an  impure  Sulphur,  mix’d 
with  many  grofs  and  earthy  Parts,  and  a  vo¬ 
latile  Salt,  being  ftrong,  friable,  and  black: 
In  Diflillation  it  yields  an  acid  Spirit,  red- 
difh  Oil,  black  Balfam,  and  volatile  Salt, 
like  Amber  ;  which  is  but  too  well  known 
to  the  Chymifts  of  this  Age,  who  adulterate 
moft  of  the  Preparations  of  their  Shops,  that 
are  either  chargeable  or  troublefome,  and 
tedious  in  the  Operation.  The  Virtues  of 
this  are  in  a  lower  Degree  fubfervient  to 
thofe  of  Amber,  as  well  internally  as  exter¬ 
nally  apply’d. 

f.  0/  Terra  Ampelites,  or  Cannai 

Coal. 

Pomet .  h~V~'Erra  Ampelites,  or  Cannai  Coal,  is 
JL  a  dry  Bitumen  impregnated  with 
Sulphur,  that  ealily  fplits  into  Scales,  and  is 
reduc’d  to  Powder,  found  in  the  Entrails  of 
the  Earth  in  many  Places  of  France.  We  have 
two  Sorts  of  it,  the  one  fofr,  the  other  hard, 
which  comes  from  near  Alenfon,  in  the  Pro¬ 
vence  of  Maine  ;  the  Propriety  of  the  Quar¬ 
ry  whence  ’tis  taken  belongs  to  a  Curate 
of  a  Parifh,  who  makes  feven  or  eight  hun¬ 
dred  Livers  per  Annum  of  it.  The  Quarry 
is  a  matter  of  forty  or  fifty  Foot  deep  ;  and 
though  this  is  a  Merchandife  of  low  Price, 
yet  they  make  a  good  Trade  of  it  ;  there 
hardly  being  any  Artificers  in  Stone  orWood, 
but  what  make  ufe  of  it  more  or  lefs.  That 
which  is  good  mud  be  lately  taken  from  the 
Mine,  for  when  ’tis  dale  and  old  it  refolves 
into  a  Powder,  and  becomes  a  Salt-Peter  ;  it 
ought  to  be  light,  neither  too  foft  nor  too 
hard.  Some  have  given  it  the  Name  of 
Vine  Earth ,  becaufe  it  kills  or  drives  a¬ 


way  the  Worms  from  the  Leaves  of  Vines. 
Alfo  it  is  call’d  Pharmacitis,  becaufe  ’tis  us’d 
in  Medicine. 

Ampehtis ,  Jive  Pharmacitis,  the 
Black  Stone,  or  Medicinal  Earth,  Lemerya 
is  a  very  bituminous  Stone,  black 
as  Jet ,  fplitting  into  Scales,  and  is  eafily  re¬ 
duc’d  to  Powder.  They  get  it  from  a  Quar- 
ry  near  Alenfon  in  France.  T'here  are  two 
forts  of  it,  one  foft  and  the  other  hard  ;  it 
affords  Abundance  of  Sulphur  and  Salt;  it 
is  proper  to  kill  Worms,  apply’d  to  the  Belly, 
and  to  dye  the  Hair  black.  Some  ufe  it  as 
an  Antidote  to  deftroy  all  Vermin,  apply’d 
to  the  Vine  Roots. 

<5.  Of  Sulphur  Vivum,  or  Native 

Sulphur. 

SUlphur  Vive  is  an  Earth  or  Clay  p 

ealily  inflammable,  that  in  burn-  ome  * 
ing  emits  a  bituminous  Smell, brought  us  from 
Sicily  and  other  Places.  As  to  the  Choice  of 
Live  Sulphur,  fo  call’d,  becaufe  it  is  fold 
and  made  ufe  of  juft  as  it  comes  out  of  the 
Earth;  let  it  be  tender  or  foft,  friable  or 
eafy  to  be  broken,  fmooth,  fhining  without 
as  well  as  within,  and  of  a  fort  of  Moufe 
Dun,  or  Grey,  as  free  from  Gravel  and 
Duft  as  polfible. 

This  Sort  of  Sulphur  is  very  little  in  Ufe, 
unlefs  it  be  for  fome  particular  Operations, 
and  certain  Galenical  Compofitions,  but  pret¬ 
ty  much  us’d  by  Vintners,  who  mix  it  with 
Sugar,  Ants,  Cinn  mon,  Nutmeg,  Cloves, 
LrV.  to  fweeten  and  prefer ve  their  Veftels. 

Some  Apothecaries  pound  it  with  Scam - 
mony ,  which  they  call  Prepar'd  Scammony9 
or  Diagrydium ,  and  fo  make  a  better  Mar¬ 
ket  of  it  than  their  Neighbours,  who  take 
Pains  to  prepate  it  as  it  ought  to  be. 

7.  Of  Mineral  Sulphur. 

{ 'jUlphur  Mineral  is  a  hard  earthy  Bitumen , 
of  a  yellow  Colour,  and  bright  enough, 
of  a  fetid  fulphureous  Smell,  eafy  to  ba 
melted  or  burnt,  and  is  more  or  lefs  beauti¬ 
ful,  as ’tis  more  or  lefs  mixt  with  Impurities 
it  meets  with  in  the  Mine. 


This 
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This  Mineral  Sulphur  comes  from  Mount  us  that  ordinary  Sulphur  in  Rolls,  or  common 
Vefmius  ;  as  to  the  Choice  of  it,  though  in-  Brimfione,  is  made  o î Sulphur  Vive  \  for  that 
deed  ’tis  made  hut  very  little  Ufe  of,  let  it  would  betoturnPewter  into  Lead,  fince  the 


be  in  handfome  Lumps,  of  a  golden  Yellow, 
bright  and  Alining,  and  as  little  as  may  be 
mix’d  with  Earth  or  other  Filth. 

Its  Ufes  and  Qualities  are  no  other  than 
like  thofe  of  the  common  factitious  Brim- 
Uone  that  is  made  of  this,  which  we  are  go¬ 
ing  to  fpeak  of  under  the  next  Head. 

Of  Sulphur  in  Rolls,  or  Common  Brimftone. 

The  common  factitious  Sulphur 
Pomet .  or  Brimftone  ,  is  made  of  yellow 
Mineral  Sulphur  melted,  and,  by  the 
Afiifiance  of  right  Train  Oil  and  Moulds, 
cart  into  the  Form  in  which  we  fee  it. 

This  Sulphur  is  more  or  lefs  beautiful,  and 
endow’d  with  good  Qualities,  according  to 
the  Degree  of  its  Purification,  and  the  Places 
where  ’tis  made;  for  that  of  Holland  is  much 
better,  and  more  beautiful  than  that  of  Ve¬ 
nice,  or  that  of  Marfeilles ,  the  three  Places 
whence  it  comes ,  and  where  ’tis  made  : 
The  Gentlemen  of  the  Royal  Arfenal ,  indeed, 
manufacture  great  Quantities,  but  make  ufe 
of  it  all  themfelves. 

In  your  Choice  of  this  factitious  Sulphur, 
or  Brimftone,  take  fuch  as  comes  from  Hol¬ 
land,  in  large  thick  Rolls,  of  a  golden  Yel¬ 
low,  light,  eafy  to  break,  and  being  held 
clofe,  or  grafp’d  in  the  Hand,  and  apply’d  to 
the  Ear,  crackles  and  makes  a  Noife,  and 
at  length  breaks  to  Pieces,  and  being  broken, 
appears  as  it  were  in  Cryfials,  which  are  the 
true  Marks  of  that  of  Holland  and  Venice  ; 
none  of  which  were  to  be  found  in  the  Mar - 
failles  Sulphur,  it  being  little  better  than  a 
grey  fort  of  Earth,  ’till  of  late,  fince  we 
could  have  none  from  Holland ,  they  have 
learnt  the  Art  of  well-working  it  there;  and 
I  think  it  has  been  our  own  Fault  that  we 
have  fuffer’d  other  Nations  fo  long  to  runa¬ 
way  with  the  Profit  of  refining  it  as  it  ought 
go  be.  The  Reafon  has  been  that  no  Mer¬ 
chants  have  undertaken  to  write  of  it,  or  en¬ 
quire  into  the  Manner  of  doing  it;  only  a 
few  Phyficians,  and  fome  Apothecaries  and 
others  that  have  travel  I’d,  but  underfiood 
nothing  of  the  My  fiery  of  Trade,  have  fet 
Pen  to  Paper  concerning  it,  who  acquit 
Ihemfdves  but  indifferently,  when  they  tell 


latter,  tho*  natural,  is  more  valuable,  that 
is,  will  fell  dearer  than  the  former,  notwith- 
ftanding  it  be  wrought;  however,  I  would 
not  be  thought  to  difcourage  Authors,  few 
Books  being  fo  ill  written,  but  may  con¬ 
tribute,  in  fome  Meafure,  to  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Knowledge;  only  in  general  it  may 
be  Paid,  that  the  Subjed  one  is  going  to  treat 
of,  ought  to  be  underfiood  before  we  begin 
to  write. 

There  are  feveral  other  artificial  Sulphurs, 
as  I  have  already  taken  Notice  of,  proceed¬ 
ing  only  from  the  different  Preparations  of 
different  Countries;  fo  the  ordinary  Sulphur 
of  Marfeilles  is  in  fmall  Rolls,  the  green  Sul¬ 
phur  of  the  fame  Place,  both  in  large  and 
fmall  Rolls,  which  fort  is  efieem’d  the 
beft  for  Diftillation,  as  fhall  be  (hewn  here¬ 
after. 

There  are  a  great  many  other  natural  Sul¬ 
phurs,  befides  the  two  forts  we  ordinarily 
make  ufe  of,  but  they  are  not  very  common 
with  us,  becaufe  they  cornea  great  Way  off, 
and  we  have ’em  not  in  large  Quantities. 

The  firfi  and  molt  deferable  is  that  of 
Qjiitto ,  of  a  golden  Colour,  and  an  Amber 
Figure,  found  in  great  Abundance  near  the 
Gold  Mines. 

A  fécond  fort  is  that  of  Nicaragua ,  which 
is  in  a  yellowifh  grey  Mafs,  altogether  like 
that  that  was  found,  fome  Years  fince,  in 
that  Bank  of  Earth  which  was  level’d  by  St. 
Martin* s  Gate. 

A  third  fort  is  of  Swifferland ,  refembling 
that  of  Quitto  ;  and  many  more  there  are 
which  I  fhall  forbear  to  mention,  there  being 
no  Demand  for  ’em. 

The  Ufe  of  Sulphur  in  Rolls,  or  common 
Brimfione,  is  well  known  to  all,  and  that 
it  is  one  of  the  chief  Ingredients  of  Gun* 
Powder;  for  which  Reafon,  thofe  that  fell 
great  Quantities  of  it  to  the  Arfenal ,  for 
that  Purpofe,  ought  to  difeover  it  when  ’tis 
faulty,  that  what  is  made  of  it  may  not  fall 
fhort  of  Expe&ation.  This  Sulphur  is  us’d 
too  in  whittling  Gawzes,  Stockings,  &c.  for 
nothing  blanches  any  thing  of  Woollen  like 
the  Fume  or  Vapours  of  Sulphur. 

It  is  alfoof  fome  Ufein  Medicine,  as  well 
in  the  Body  of  many  Prefcripts,  as  to  per¬ 
form 
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form  a  great  many  Operations  in  Chymifiry, 
as  will  be  feen  hereafter. 

It  is  befides  a  Specifick  in  the  Itch  ;  but 
Care  ought  to  be  us’d  in  the  Exhibition  of  it, 
for  it  now  and  then  produces  very  ill  Sym¬ 
ptoms,  nay  even  Death  itfelf  fometimes. 

Sulphur  or  Brimftone,  is  brought 
Lemery.  to  us  from  the  Caribee  Iflands  of 
the  Weft-Indies ,  and  is  found  alio 
in  Italy ,  . Bohemia ,  Sicilia ,  and  Melos ,  being 
generated  of  the  Fat  and  Rofin  of  the  Earth, 
Slled  with  an  acid  and  vitrioiick  Spirit.  It  is 
twofold,  viz .  Natural  and  Artificial.  The 
Roll  Sulphur  is  the  latter  ;  but  if  you  would 
make  right  Oil  of  Sulphur,  you  mufi  chufe 
the  Natural ,  or  Sulphur  Vivum  ;  but  if  that  can¬ 
not  be  got,  you  muft  make  ufe  of  the  other, 
which  yet  you  are  to  try,  whether  it  eafily 
inflames  and  burns  conflantly,  if  not  ’tis  not 
good,  but  is  impure  and  adulterated  with 
Rofin,  and  fuchlike  Matters,  whereby  it  be¬ 
comes  harder  to  kindle,  and  is  eafily  ex- 
îinguifh’d,  being  Caballine  Sulphur. 

It  is  a  noble  Mineral  even  before  Pre¬ 
paration,  and  is  generally  appropriated  to 
the  Bread  and  Lungs,  and  to  cure  all  Dif- 
eafes  which  difturb  the  fame;  it killsWorms, 
opens,  cuts,  refills  Putrefa&ion  and  Poi- 
fon,  provokes  Sweat,  and  is  given  in  Coughs, 
Colds,  Phthificks,  Wheefings,  Shortnefs  of 
Breath,  Outwardly  apply ’d  it  refolves 
all  hard  Tumours,  cures  corroding  Tetters, 
Scabs,  Itch,  Scurf,  Morphew,  &c.  drys  up 
old  Sores  and  Ulcers.  Tho’  this  being 
finely  ground,  is  fometimes  us’d  internal¬ 
ly,  yet  the  Flowers  are  more  commonly 
us’d,  as  being  a  Sulphur  open’d  and  purified 
from  all  Filth,  whereby  it  is  fitter  for  all  in¬ 
ternal  as  well  as  external  Ufes. 

0/Flowers  of  Sulphur. 

Flowers  of  Sulphur  are  prepar’d  of 
F  omet .  Sulphur  calcin’d  in  Pots  made  for  the 
Purpofe,  and  then  reduc’d  into  Flow¬ 
ers  as  we  fee.  The  beft  and  mod  beautiful 
come  from  Holland ;  but  of  late,  fince  they 
have  been  made  at  Marfeilles,  Roan  and  Paris , 
we  have  little  thence.  The  true  Holland's 
Flowers  of  Sulphur  were  wont  to  be  brought 
us  in  Cakes  that  were  light,  foft,  friable, 
and  rather  white  than  yellow;  but  through 
Avarice  and  the  prefent  Wars,  there  is  no 


fuch  now  ;  and  the  bed  that  we  have  at  pre¬ 
fent  is  from  Marfeilles ,  which  tho’ very  good, 
does  not  come  near  that  I’ve  mention’d  of 
Holland ,  that  us’d  to  be  in  an  extraordinary 
fine  impalpable  Powder,  of  a  bright  golden 
Yellow,  and  of  an  agreeabieTade. 

7Te  third  Sort  is  that  of  Roan ,  which 
ufually  is  of  a  whitifli  Yellow,  made  up  of 
Sulphur  rais’d  by  a  violent  Fire,  and  Meal  or 
Wheat  Flower,  or  fine  powder’d  Starch  ad¬ 
ded  to  it,  which  is  all  a  Cheat.  In  like  Man¬ 
ner  is  that  which  is  generally  hawk’d  about, 
made  of  the  Dud  or  Drofsof  //o//WSulphur 
beaten  up,  and  then  pafs’d  thro’  a  very  fins 
Taffety  or  Silk  Searce,  but  the  Cheat  is  eafi¬ 
ly  difcover’d  by  the  low  Price  this  fpurious 
Stuff  is  fold  at. 

Upon  the  whole,  Holland's  Flowers  of  Sul¬ 
phur  are  preferable  to  any  other  ;  next  to  them 
thofe  of  Marfeilles ,  and  thefe  are  the  only  two 
that  ought  to  be  given  internally. 

The  true  Flowers  of  Sulphur  are  natural 
Balfam  for  the  Lungs,  and  endow’d  with 
fo  many  good  Qualities,  that  ’twould  be 
endlefs  to  pretend  to  recount ’em  all. 

Flowers  of  Sulphur  arealfo  made  after  ano¬ 
ther  Manner,  to  wit,  by  adding  to  it  fixt  Salt¬ 
peter,  or  Sal  Polychreftum ,  which  is  the  Me¬ 
thod  we  ufe  to  make  it  white;  but  there  be¬ 
ing  little  Demand  for  this  Sort,  it’s  feldom 
made,  though  it  be  a  very  good  Medicine, 
and  as  agreeable  to  take  as  the  above- mem 
tion’d. 

To  make  Flowers  of  Sulphur: 

Take  Sulphur  grofly  powder’d,  Lemery . 
half  a  Pound  ;  put  it  into  a  Glafs 
Body,  or  Cucurbit;  place  it  in  a  fmall  open 
Fire,  and  cover  it  with  another  Glafs  Body, 
or  earthen  Cucurbit;  turn  the  Bottom  up¬ 
wards,  fo  as  that  the  Neck  of  the  Lower 
may  enter  into  the  Neck  of  the  Upper  ; 
change  the  upper  Cucurbit  every  hall  Hour, 
fitting  another  in  its  Place  ;  adding  likewife 
new  or  frefh  Sulphur;  the  elevated  Flowers 
fweep  together  with  a  Flare’s  Foot,  and  con¬ 
tinue  to  do  thus  fo  long  ’till  you  have  what 
you  defire.  Thefe  Flowers  are  good  again fL 
Difeafes  of  the  Lungs;  Dofe  tenor  twelve 
Grains  in  any  fit  Syrup,  Pulp,  orEledluary; 
outwardly  you  may  mix  them  with  Hog’s 
Lard,  for  Scurf,  Tetters,  and  the  Itch;  but 
be  cautious  of  ufing  it  to  Infants,  efpecially 
anoint  not  any  where  upon  the  Trunk  of  the 

Body* 
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Body,  and  efpecially  the  Belly,  If  your 
Sulphur  be  fublim’d  with  Sal  Poly chrefi  you 
will  have  white  Flowers, 

Of  Salt  of  Sulphur, 

The  Sail  of  Sulphur \s  made  feve- 
Pomet.  ral  Ways,  but  the  beft  and  eafieft 
is  according  to  Moniteur  Charas' s 
Pharmacopoeia ,  p.  887,  whither  the  Reader 
may  have  Recourfe.  This  Salt  is  compos’d 
of  Salt-Peter  refin’d,  and  Spirit  of  Sulphur, 
made  in  a  Retort  with  a  Sand  Heat,  into  a 
•white  Mafs,  which  has  many  good  Qualities  ; 
or  it  may  be  made  with  the  Sal  Polychreft ,  or 
otherwise,  as  may  be  feen  in  Abundance  of 
chymical  Procelfes  which  treat  of  it. 

Salt  of  Sulphur  is  much  in  Ufe  to  temper 
and  allay  the  Heat  of  Fevers.  The  Dofe  is 
not  adjulled,  but  ’tis  fufficient  to  give  it 
In  any  common  Drink  to  an  agreeable  Aci¬ 
dity.  , 

What  Form  one  pleafes  may  be  given  to 
this  Salt  ;  fome  will  have  it  in  a  Mafs, 
others  in  Cryftals  ;  fome  granulated,  and 
others  in  Powder,  or  finally  in  Rolls;  which 
laft  is  a  curious  Method,  and  known  but  by 
few. 

<?/Magiftery,  or  Milk  of  Sulphur. 

The  Magi  ft  cry ,  or  Milk,  as  ’tis 
Pomet .  call’d,  of  Sulphur,  is  made  of  the 
Flowers  of  Sulphur,  and  Salt  of  Tar¬ 
tar  boil’d  in  Water;  and  then  adding  di- 
ftill’d  Vinegar  to  precipitate  a  Powder,  which 
when  dry’d  will  be  white,  and  is  efieem’*d 
Very  good  for  the  Lungs,  and  for  Allhma- 
tick  Perfons. 

If  half  a  Pound  of  Flowers  of 
Lemery.  Sulphur  be  mix’d  with  a  Pound 
and  an  half  of  Salt  of  Tartar,  or 
Pot-Afhes,  and  be  boil’d  in  two  Gallons  of 
Water  for  fix  or  feven  Hours,  the  Sulphur 
will  be  all  diffolv’d,  and  the  Liquor  become 
red:  This  filtred  and  mix’d  by  little  and  lit¬ 
tle  with  Spirit  of  Vinegar,  or  fome  other 
Acid,  prefently  becomes  white  like  Milk. 
Let  it  (land  to  fettle,  and  a  white  Powder 
will  precipitate,  which  being  edulcorated  by 
five  or  fix  Times  wafhing  in  hot  Water,  and 
dry’d,  is  the  Lac  Sulphuric ,  which  is  better 
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than  the  Flowers  for  all  the  Bifeafes  afore- 
nam’d  ,  given  from  fix  Grains  to  fifteen^ 
This  is  powerful  againft  all  Manner  of  Ca¬ 
tarrhs  and  Fluxes  of  Rheum  from  the  Head, 
that  fall  upon  the  Throat  and  Lungs  ;  for  it 
confumes  and  dries  up  all  ferous  and  watry 
Superfluities. 

0/Spirit  of  Sulphur. 

Spirit  of  Sulphur  is  a  Liquor  drawn 
from  the  green  Sul  phur,y  the  Af-  Pometi 
fiflance  of  Fire  and  certain  Velfels, 
as  Meilleurs  Charas ,  Lemery ,  &c.  teach  us; 
and  as  it  is  of  different  Colours,  according  as 
’tis  more  or  lefs  divefted  of  its  Phlegm,  fo 
it  has  two  different  Names  affign’d  it:  That 
which  is  juft  as  it  comes  out  of  the  Velfels  is 
call’d  Spirit  of  Sulphur,  which  when  good 
ought  to  be  as  clear  as  Rock  Water,  and  of 
an  agreeable  Acidity,  and  which  put  upon 
blue  Paper  will  turn  it  red;  but  the  bell 
and  fureft  Proof  is  to  deal  with  honeft  Men 
for  it. 

The  fécond  fort,  to  which  improperly  the 
Appellation  of  Oil  of  Sulphur  has  been  given, 
is  fuch  as  has  been  feparated  from  its  Phlegm 
or  fuperfluous  Humidity,  and  has  a  bright 
Yellow,  or  golden  Colour,  and  is  fo  very 
ftrong  that  it  can’t  be  endur’d  upon  the 
Tongue. 

Some  Hawkers  counterfeit  this  Oil  of  Sul¬ 
phur  by  a  Mixture  of  Vinegar  and  Spirit,  or 
rather  Phlegm,  of  Vitriol,  or  with  Vinegar 
and  Water,  adding  a  few  Drops  of  Aqua 
fortis ,  and  fell  it  to  Abundance  of  People, 
efpecially  to  Vintners,  who  ufe  a  great  Quan¬ 
tity  of  it  upon  Occafion. 

Great  Virtues  are  attributed  to  the  Spirit 
and  Oil  of  Sulphur  in  Fevers  and  pulmonary 
Cafes  efpecially. 

Not  long  flnce  it  has  been  difcover’d,  that 
Spirit,  or  rather  the  Oil  of  Sulphur,  is  the 
only  Thing  to  give  Lufire  to  the  Peridot , 
as  will  be  feen  where  we  treat  of  precious 
Stones,  and  alfo  to  give  Flowers  that  never 
fading  or  immortal  Colour  as  we  call  it. 

Of  Balfam  of  Sulphur. 

Balfam  of  Sulphur  is  made  two  Ways; 
Fir  ft.  With  the  green  or  exprefs’d  Oil  of 
Anifeed,  and  the  bell  Flowers  of  Sulphur 

melted 
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melted  or  difTolv’d  together,  which  is  call’d 
Balfam  of  Sulphrsr  annifated,  and  has  great 
Qualities  given  to  it,  as  will  be  feen  here¬ 
after. 

Monfieur  Charas  fays  in  his  Book,  p.  470, 
that  fome  are  of  Opinion  this  Balfam  is  in 
Quality  but  little  behind  the  Natural  Balfam , 
or  Balm  of  Gilead ,  becaufe  it  heats  and  dries 
moderately,  and  refills  Corruption  orPutre- 
fadlion  ;  it  therefore  is  a  celebrated  Medi¬ 
cine  in  pe&oral  Cafes,  being  very  benefi¬ 
cial  in  Coughs,  Affhma’s,  Pleurifies,  and  Ul¬ 
cers  of  the  Lungs.  It  is  good  alfo  againff 
WeaknelTes  and  Indigeftions  of  the  Stomach, 
reftores  the  Appetite,  expels  Wind,  eafes  all 
Sorts  of  Colicks.  ’Tis  faid  to  be  good  alfo 
again!!  the  Plague,  and  all  epidemical  Dif- 
eafes,  venereal  Effe&s,  continual  or  inter¬ 
mitting  Fevers,  and  the  Epilepfy.  It  may  be 
taken  internally  in  any  agreeable  Liquor, 
from  three  to  ten  or  twelve  Drops.  The 
Stomach  or  Navel  may  be  anointed  there¬ 
with  in  any  lllnefs  of  the  former,  or  in  Co¬ 
licks, 

The  diflilPd  or  chymical  Oil  of  Anifeed 
might  be  made  ufe  of  for  this  Compolition, 
were  it  not  that  in  the  Operation  it  is  apt  to 
evaporate  and  fly  off,  do  what  you  can, 
more  than  the  green  or  exprefs’d  Oil. 

The  fécond  Way  or  Method  of  making 
it  is  with  Oil  of  Walnuts  cold  drawn,  Flow¬ 
ers  of  Sulphur,  Salt  of  Tartar,  and  white 
Wine  mix’d  together,  which  by  Affiftance  of 
the  Fire  is  made  into  a  Balfam  very  good  to 
digeff,  difcufs,  or  refolve  any  crude  Fluxion 
impacted  in  any  Part  of  the  Body,  made  ufe 
of  by  way  of  Undion.  It  is  alfo  the  Bails 
cf  the  Emp.  Sulphuris. 

Some  ufe  Oil  of  Sweet  Almonds,  white 
Poppy-Seed  and  Turpentine  infiead  of  Oil 
of  Walnuts  in  the  Compofuion  of  this  Bal¬ 
fam,  in  which  every  one  may  doasfeemsbeft 
to  him. 

Some  again  add  to  this  Balfam,  Myrrh, 
Al  oes,  Saffron,  and  the  like. 

Befides  the  Sulphurs  afore-mention’d,  we 
have  a  fort  of  Earth  or  yellow  Stone,  which 
Mount  Ætna  caffs  forth,  call’d  by  us  Naples 
Yellow,  which  Painters  make  ufe  of  :  But  this 
Sort  of  Earth  is  fcarce  enough  amongff  us. 
Note,  The  Marks  of  its  Goodnefs  are,  that 
it  be  fandy,  and  of  as  high  a  Colour  as  may 
be*  This  Earth  is  nothing  but  a  Sulphur 
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harden’d  in  the  Bowels  of  the  Earth,  which 
makes  it  dry  and  brittle. 

You  may  make  a  Balfam  of  Sul¬ 
phur  in  a  fmall  Time,  by  taking  to  Lemery* 
onePart  of  Flowers  ofSulphurfour 
or  five  Times  as  much  good  Oil  of  T ur pen- 
tine,  Oil  Olive,  or  the  like,  and  boiling  them 
in  a  Pipkin,  fo  big,  as  it  may  be  but  half 
full,  ’till  the  Flowers  are  perfedly  diffolv’d 
into  a  Blood-red  Balfam;  let  the  Fire  ba 
pretty  quick,  yet  not  too  quick,  and  conti¬ 
nually  ftir  it  all  the  while  it  is  making  ’till  it 
is  cold,  otherwife  the  Flowers  will  be  apt  to 
coagulate  into  a  Mafs,  and  fo  you  will  have 
no  Balfam.  It  is  good  againff  Coughs,  Colds, 
Affhma’s,  Consumptions,  efe.  outwardly 
apply’d,  and  is  taken  inwardly  from  four 
Drops  to  twenty. 

8.  Of  Naphtha. 

YT Aphtha  is  a  Bitumen  or  Slime 
jJN  found  in  many  Places  of  Europe,  Pomet . 
and  the  Name  Maltha  has  been 
given  firff  of  all  to  a  Sort  of  Bitumen  found 
near  Comagene  in  Syria.  And  Pliny  tells  us 
that  this  Bttumen  is  fo  glutinous  that  it  flicks 
to  whatsoever  it  touches,  from  whence  comes 
its  Name  of  Maltha  ;  and  accordingly  he 
relates,  that  at  the  Siege  of  Samozata,  which 
Lucullus  undertook,  it  was  of  great  Advan¬ 
tage  to  thofe  in  the  Town;  for  that  as  foon 
as  it  touch’d  any  of  the  Soldiers  it  fet  them 
on  Fire  in  fuch  fort  as  could  not  be  extin- 
guifh’d  but  by  throwing  Earth  upon  them,  be¬ 
ing  of  the  Nature  of  other  Bitumens ,  which 
the  more  you  caff  Water  upon  them  the  more 
they  blaze.  There  is  another  fort  of  Bitu- 
\nen  found  near  Ragufa,  which  has  the  Smell 
of,  and  ferves  for  the  fame  Purpofes  as  com¬ 
mon  Pitch,  and  therefore  h2s  the  Name  of 
Maltha ,  or  Natural  PiJJafphaltum,  or  Earth- 
Pitch  beffow’d  upon  it  :  But  theie  two 
Sorts  being  unknown  to  us,  and  we  having 
none  of  ’em  in  France ,  I  fhall  content  my- 
felf  to  fpeak  of  that  of  Auvergne  only. 

The  Bitumen  then  of  Auvergne  is  a  Sort 
of  Pitch  of  a  difagreeabie  Smell  enough, 
found  between  Clermont,  Montferrat  and 
Rion,  in  a  Place  call’d  Pcge-well,  where  it  is 
in  fuch  Abundance,  that  it  makes  its  Way 
out  of  the  Earth,  and  caufes  a  great  deal  of 
Vol.  II.  Z  Unea- 
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Uneafinefs  to  PafTengers,  who  when  they 
tread  on  it  can  hardly  draw  up  their  Feet’tis 
fo  (licking,  and  who  by  reafon  thereof  are 
very  often  forc’d  to  leave  their  Shoes  behind 
them.  ?Tis  this  fame  famous  Drugg  the 
Huckfters  dry,  and  then  fell  to  Grocers  and 
ignorant  Apothecaries,  and  others,  inftead  of 
the  true  'Bitumen  of  Judcea,  tho’  it  be  eafily 
diflmguifhable  from  it  by  its  ftrong  Smell, 
whereas  the  true  fudcea  Bitumen  is  almoft 
without  any  Smell  at  all  :  ’Pis  from  its  foetid 
Smell,  fome,  as  to  AffaFœtida,  have  given  it 
the  Name  of  S  ter  eus  Di  aboli,  or  Devil's  Dung. 
There  are  alfo  many  other  forts  of  Bitumen 
that  come  from  the  Bowels  of  the  Earth  ; 
but  we  having  no  Commerce  in,  as  having 
none  of  them,  I  fhall  not  trouble  my  felf  to 
fpeak  any  thing  about  them. 

p.  Of  Naphtha  of  Italy. 

THE  Naphtha  of  Italy  is  an  Oil  of  dif¬ 
ferent  Colours,  flowing  from  a  Rock 
fituate  in  the  Valley  of  Montfeftin ,  in  the 
Duchy  of  Modena  ;  and  this  Oil  has  been 
known  to  us  but  a  few  Years  fince  by  the 
means  of  one  Roque  Four  a,  a  Native  and  an 
Inhabitant  of  the  Village  call’d  Brat ,  near 
Brianfon ,  in  the  upper  Dauphine ,  of  whom 
I  bought  the  different  forts  of  Naphtha  that 
I  have  by  me,  and  had  the  following  Ac- 
count. 

The  Italian  or  Montfeftin  Naphtha  comes 
from  a  Rock  which  is  upon  a  Mountain, 
whither  it  is  convey’d  by  fubterranean  Veins, 
and  it  is  gather’d  into  Oil  of  different  Co¬ 
lours,  by  means  of  certain  Canals  and  Cop¬ 
per  Cauldrons  which  feparate  it:  Or,  to 
fpeak  more  intelligibly,  the  Duke  of  Sara  and 
Darce ,  and  theMarquifs  of  Arpia  in  Modena, 
to  whom  the  aforefaid  Rock  belongs,  have 
caufed  Trenches,  and  Copper  Canals,  or 
Pipes,  to  be  made,  which  are  purpofely 
plac’d  to  receive  the  Oil  as  it  diffills  from 
the  Rock,  by  means  of  which  it  falls  into 
the  Cauldrons  or  Coppers,  from  whence  it  is 
taken  or  gather’d  for  Ufe.  It  is  obfervable, 
that  this  Oil  changes  Colour  according  as  it 
is  nearer  or  farther  off  from  the  dired  Light 
of  theSun;  fothatwhich  is  of  thefunny  Side 
is  white,  and  clear  as  Water,  and  moll  e~ 
fteem’d  \  that  next  to  it  clear  and  red  like 
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Wine,  the  next  yellow,  afterwards  green  ; 
and,  in  flhort,  that  which  is  at  the  other  op- 
pofite  Side  of  the  Rock,  quite  off  from  the 
Sun,  is  black. 

White  Naphtha ,  which  we  commonly 
call  Oil  of  Petre ,  or  white  Rock  Oil,  be* 
caufe  of  its  Whitenefs,  Clearnefs,  and  Beau¬ 
ty,  is  immifcible  with  any  thing  in  the 
World  befides,  being  lighter  than  what- 
foever  can  be  put  to  it,  and  confequently 
it  will  be  uppermoft  ;  as  alfo  by  reafon  of 
its  ftrong  piercing  Smell,  coming  ‘near  that 
of  Sulphur,  which  renders  it  extremely  vo¬ 
latile.  It  is  eafy  to  catch  Fire,  which  may 
ferve  as  a  Precaution  to  thofe  who  fell  it,  to 
be  as  careful  of  it  as  of  Gun-Powder. 

The  great  Virtue  of  this  Oil  is  the  rea¬ 
fon  why  I  will  not  fay  any  thing  of  it  here, 
but  rather  refer  my  Reader  to  what  the  a- 
fore-nam’d  Roque  Foura  has  printed  concern¬ 
ing  it.  As  for  the  red,  yellow,  or  green 
Naphtha,  they  are  fo  little  in  Ufe,  that  we 
don’t  fee  any  of  ’em  at  all  :  And  moreover 
another  reafon  may  be,  that  the  Italians  mix 
them  with  the  black  Oil  before  they  fend 
it  to  us  ;  and  this  makes  the  Oil  of  Petre , 
which  we  have  thence,  inftead  of  being  black 
and  thick,  as  it  comes  out  of  the  Rock,  to  be 
red,  tranfparent,  and  yellowifh,  and  mode¬ 
rately  fulphureous  in  its  Smell.  And  as  this 
Oil  is  pretty  dear,  fome  counterfeit  it,  as 
will  be  feen  in  the  next  Chapter. 

Naphtha ,  P iff afph ahum  Naturals , 
is  a  kind  of  loft  or  liquid  Bitu -  Lemery . 
men,  of  different  Colours,  very 
inflammable,  which  is  brought  from  feveral 
Parts  ;  as  the  Place  where  antient  Babylon 
flood,  and  about  Ragufa  ;  likewife  from  a 
certain  Lake  or  Marfh  of  Samofata,  and  di¬ 
vers  other  Parts.  But  we  have  no  other  Naph¬ 
tha  brought  but  what  comes  from  France  and 
Italy',  the  laft  of  which  is  a  fort  of  Petro¬ 
leum,  or  clear  Oil,  that  is  fometimes  white, 
fometimes  red,  fometimes  yellow,  fometimes 
green,  and  fometimes  black.  It  flows  from 
a  Rock  (ituate  on  a  Mountain  near  Mount 
Feftin,  iff  the  Duchy  of  Modena,  The  white 
is  mo  A  valued.  The  Bitumens  call’d  Naph¬ 
tha  are  almoft  ail  Sulphur  or  Oil  mix’d 
with  fome  acid  and  volatile  Salt.  They  are 
incilive,  penetrating,  deterflve,  digeflive, 
vulnerary,  and  (Lengthening,  and  fo  are 
prevalent  againfl  Pallies,  Weaknefs,  and  Re¬ 
laxation 
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îaxation  of  the  Nerves.  Outwardly  apply’d 
they  relieve  theTooth-ach  ;  and  didblv’d  in 
a  Turpentine,  or  vinous  Clyder,  prevail  a- 
gaind  Dyfentery  and  Diarrhoea »  Petroleum 
is  by  many  us’d  indead  thereof, 

io.  Of  the  hlack  Oil  of  Petre,  or  Oil  of 

Gahian» 

Pomet .  H  E  Petroleum ,  or  black  Oil  of 

JL  Gahian ,  is  a  liquid  Bitumen 
that  comes  from  the  Bowels  of  the  Earth, 
and  by  fubterranean  Chanels  is  thrown  up¬ 
on  the  Waters  of  a  fmall  River  near  a  Vil¬ 
lage  call’d  Gahian ,  in  the  Bifhoprick  of  Be¬ 
zier  in  Languedoc,  Formerly  this  Oil  was  fo 
plentiful  and  common,  that  ’twas  made  but 
little  Account  of  ;  for  conliderable  Quanti¬ 
ties  might  be  gather’d  of  it  daily:  But  now 
Mondays  only  are  fet  apart  for  that  Purpofe  ; 
and  the  Place  where  it  is,  is  enclos’d  with  a 
Wall,  and  guarded  by  a  Man.  And  I  have 
been  told  at  Gahian ,  that  the  Bifho$  makes 
a  great  Penny  of  it,  which  notwithstanding 
is  not  of  fuch  Account  as  ’twas  heretofore. 

This  Oil  ought  to  be  of  a  middle  Con¬ 
fidence,  of  a  drong  (linking  Smell,  and  of 
Colour  black. 

In  the  Choice  of  it,  one  mud  fee  to  it  that 
it  been’t  Oil  of  Turpentine,  thicken’d  and 
colour’d  with  Tar  and  black  Pitch.  The  bed 
Charadteridick  I  can  give  whereby  to  know 
it,  is  to  buy  it  of  honed  reputable  Mer¬ 
chants,  that  won’t  do  an  ill  thing,  and  fell 
one  for  another,  and  not  to  exped  it  at  an 
under  Price. 

The  black  Oil  of  Petre  of  Italy ,  or  of  Ga- 
Han ,  is  foinewhat  of  Ufe  in  Phyfick,  but 
chiefly  employ’d  by  Farriers,  and  thofe  that 
make  artificial  Fire-Works. 

There  are  moreover  other  forts  of  Oil  of 
Petre ,  or  Bitumens ,  found  in  many  Parts  of 
the  World,  as  thofe  of  Colao ,  of  Sirnam 
and  Copal  ;  but  fince  we  have  none  of  them, 
nor  any  Trade  or  Dealing  in  them,  I’ll  not 
pretend  to  fay  any  thing  concerning  them. 

Petr  oleum  y  five  Oleum  Petr  ce  y  or 
Lemery.  Rock  Oily  is  a  kind  of  Naphthay 
or  bituminous  Liquor  that  flows 
from  the  Clefts  of  feveral  Rocks,  Stones, 
and  Quarries,  in  many  Parts  of  Italy y  Sici¬ 
ly  ^  and  Languedoc ,  It  is  brought  of  feveral 
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Colours;  as  black,  red,  white,  and  yellow. 
The  black  Petroleum  y  ufuàlly  brought  us 
from  a  Village  in  Languedoc  y  call’d  Gahian 9 
and  from  thence  Oil  of  Gabiany  is  of  a  very 
unpleafant  Smell.  All  the  Kinds  of  Petro¬ 
leum  are  incifive,  penetrating,  refolutive,  at~ 
tenuating  ,  refid  Poifon,  deflroy  Worms, 
expel  Wind,  (Lengthen  the  Nerves.  Some 
Drops  may  be  taken|inwardly  and  outward¬ 
ly.  The  Joints,  Emunétories,  and  Navel 
may  be  rubb’d  with  it. 

It  is  hot,  and  dry,  and  of  thin  Parts,  and 
is  of  admirable  Ufe  againd  Aches  and  Pains^ 
and  all  cold  Didempers  of  theMufcles, 
Nerves,  and  Joints.  It  is  prevalent  againd 
Gout,  Palfies,  Cramps,  Convulfions,  Apo¬ 
plexy,  Megrim,  and  other  cold  Difeafes  of 
the  Head  and  Brain.  Anointed  upon  the 
Region  of  the  Abdomen  y  Bladder,  Reins. 
Spleen  or  Womb,  it  gives  eafe  to  all  Paint 
and  other  Diforders  of  thofe  Parts,  difeuife 
Swellings,  &c.  It  is  laid  to  cure  ulcerate' 
Kibes  and  Chilblains,  to  help  Bruifes,  and 
heal  old  Sores;  and  is  of  Angular  Ufe  a- 
gaind  the  Rheumatifm,  or  running  Gout. 
Some  fay  that  that  which  comes  out  oi  India 
is  the  bed  and  pleafanted,  and  is  thought  to 
have  all  the  Virtues  of  the  Naphtha  afore- 
going. 

ï  r.  Of  China  or  Indian  Ink, 

fi^Hina  Ink  is  a  hard  folid  Pade, 

which,  according  to  fome  Au-  Pom  et  l 
thors,  the  Chineje  make  of  a  black 
bituminous  Earth,  which  they  powder,  and 
with  Gum  Dragon  form  into  a  Pade,  which 
they  after  lay  upon  little  Sticks,  and  ^having 
mark’d  it  with  fome  China  Chara&er,  they 
dry  and  fell  it  as  we  have  it.  Others  will 
maintain  that  it  is  made  of  a  Black  produc’d 
from  the  Smoke  or  Fume  of  Oil  of  Olives 
burnt;  but  as  it  is  impoflible  I  fhouldbe  able 
to  determine  of  which  tis  compos’d,  I  will 
only  remark  in  the  Choice  of  it,  that  the  true 
genuine/^  of  China  is  to  be  prefer’d  to  that 
of  Hollandy  and  is  didinguifhable  from  it,  in 
that  it  is  in  fmall  fquare  Cakes  of  the  Thick- 
nefs  and  Length  of  one’s  Finger,  and  of  a 
very  black  jet  Colour,  whereas  Holland's* 
Ink  is  in  flat  Lumps,  and  of  a  footy  mud* 
black. 

Z  z  China* 
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China,  or  Indian  Ink ,  ferves  for  Geogra¬ 
phical  Charts  :  In  ihort,  ’tis  very  ufeful  tor 
all  fuch  as  mark  or  take  Sketches  in  Black, 
being  a  portable  Ink, 

12,  0/ Gun-Powder. 

Pomet.  éT^UN-Powder  is  a  Compofition  of 
VJT  Salt-Peter,  Sulphur  and  Coal 
made  with  Willow,  or  any  other  white  light 
Wood,  which  by  Means  of  Vinegar,  and  a 
Sieve,  or  any  other  Inftrument  full  of  Holes  ; 
is  made  into  Corns  big  or  little,  or  what  Size 
you  pleafe:  But  I  will  not  enlarge  upon  this 
Occafion,  not  being  throughly  acquainted 
with  the  Manner  of  making  it  belt  ;  and  by 
the  Bye,  I  would  not  advife  any  Merchant 
îo  deal  in  this  Commodity,  whole  profefs’d 
Bulinefs  ’tis  not,  it  being  too  hazardous. 

Sal  Pyrium ,  Sal  Bombardicum , 
L emery*  and  Pulvis  Pyrius  and  Bombardiers 

or  Gun-Powder,  was  a  thing  whol¬ 
ly  unknown  to  the  antient  Greeks  and  Ara¬ 
bians,  and  therefore  they  have  no  Name  for 
it.  It  is  made  in  many  Parts  of  the  World, 
but  mo  ft  plentifully  in  France  and  England , 
and  is  compos’d  of  Saltpeter,  Sulphur,  and 
Wood- coal. 

You  are  to  chufe  good  and  pure  Nitre, 
with  fair  and  large  Cryftals  or  Shootings  : 
If  it  be  not  good,  you  mnft  purify  it  as  we 
have  before  taught.  This  purified  Nitre  put 
into  a  Kettle,  which  fet  upon  a  Furnace 
with  a  moderate  Fire,  which  gradually  en- 
JCreafe  to  fuch  a  Degree  of  Heat,  ’till  it  be¬ 
gins  to  fmoke  and  evaporate,  lofe  its  Humi¬ 
dity,  and  grow  very  white  ;  keep  continual¬ 
ly  ftirring  it  with  a  wooden  or  Iron  Ladle, 
for  fear  it  fhould  return  to  its  priftine  Form, 
whereby  its  Greafinefs  will  be  taken  away  ; 
then  pour  fo  much  Water  into  the  Kettle 
as  will  cover  the  Nitre;  and  when  it  is  dif- 
folv’d,  and  is  brought  to  the  Confidence  of  a 
thick  Liquor,  then  with  a  wooden  Stick  or 
JLadle  keep  continually  ftirring  it  without 
any  Intermiftion,  till  all  its  Humidity  is  a- 
gain  evaporated,  and  it  be  reduced  to  a  molt 
dry  white  Meal. 

You  ought  alfo  to  chufe  the  pureft  and  beft 
Sulphur;  that  which  is  in  very  great  large 
Lumps,  clear,  perfectly  yellow,  not  very 
hard  norcompad,  but  porous,  nor  too  much 


fhining  is  the  beft.  If  when  it  is  fet  on  Fire, 
it  freely  burns  all  away,  leaving  little  or  no 
refident  Matter,  it  is  a  Sign  it  is  good.  So 
alfo  if  you  prefs  it  between  two  Iron  Plates 
that  are  hot  enough  to  make  it  run,  if  in  run¬ 
ning  it  appears  yellow,  and  that  which  re¬ 
mains  be  of  a  reddilh  Colour,  you  may  con¬ 
clude  it  excellent,  and  fit  for  your  Purpofe. 
But  if  it  be  impure  and  foul,  Powder-Makers 
prepare  it  after  this  manner.  Melt  your  Sul¬ 
phur  in  a  large  Iron  Ladle  or  Pot,  over  a 
very  gentle  Fire  of  Coles  well  kindled,  but 
not  flaming,  then  feum  off  all  that  which 
rifeth  on  the  Top,  and  fwims  upon  the  Sul¬ 
phur;  prefently  after  take  it  from  the  Fire, 
and  ftrain  it  through  a  double  Linen  Cloth, 
letting  it  pafs  at  leifure;  fo  will  the  drain’d 
Sulphur  be  pure  (the  grofs  filthy  Matter 
remaining  behind  in  the  Cloth,)  which  pow¬ 
der  finely. 

You  ought  alfo  to  chufe  Charcoal,  large, 
clear,  free  from  Knots,  well  burnt,  and 
cleaving  ;  but  if  you  be  where  ’tis  not  to  be 
had,  you  muft  make  it  after  this  manner. 
Cut  down  your  Wood  when  it  is  full  of  Sap, 
and  is  apt  to  peel,  viz.  in  May  otjune ,  and 
chiefly  Hazel,  orAfb,  or  Juniper,  &c.  which 
cut  into  Lengths  of  two  or  three  Foot  long, 
of  the  Bignefs  of  ordinary  Billets,  taking  a- 
way  the  Rind  and  fuperfluous  Branches.  Be¬ 
ing  very  dry,  make  them  into  Bundles,  and 
in  a  plain  even  Place,  fit  for  that  Purpofe, 
fet  them  upright  one  by  another,  and  one 
upon  another,  cover  them  with  Earth  or 
Turf  very  clofe,  leaving  only  fomefew  Vent- 
Holes;  then  kindle  the  Fire,  and  when  it  is 
well  lighted,  and  all  in  a  red  burning  Hear, 
being  reduced  into  burning  Coals,  flop  up 
every  Vent  Hole  for  the  Fire  clofe  with 
moiften’d  Earth,  fo  that  there  be  not  the 
leaft  breathing  Place.  The  Fire  being  thus  ex- 
tinguiflfd,  theCoals  will  be  pure  and  whole, 
without  any  Ailles,  and  in  twenty  four  Hours 
after  you  may  take  them  out  for  Ufe.  But 
for  a  prefent  and  fmall  Occafion  do  thus: 
Cut  the  Wood  into  fmall  Pieces,  dry  them 
well,  put  them  into  a  large  earthen  Pot,  co¬ 
ver  it  ail  over  theTop  well  with  Clay,  the;i 
make  a  good  Fire  round  the  Pot,  gentle  at 
firft,  but  fo  as  it  may  be  made  red  hot;  co¬ 
vering  it  alfo  all  over  with  Fire,  leaving  it 
fo  for  the  Space  of  an  Hour  or  more  in  thad 
ftrongeftHeat;  let  the  Pot  cool  of  itfelf,  and 
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then  take  out  the  Coals  for  Ufe,  which  re¬ 
duce  into  a  fine  Powder. 

Of  thefe  Ingredients  the  Country  People  in 
the  Ukrain  in  Poland ,  and  the  Cofi'acks  make  it 
with  their  own  Hands  thus.  They  put  their 
Proportions  of  Nitre ,  Sulphur  and  Charcoal , 
(being  all  in  fine  Powder)  all  together  in  an 
earthen  Pot,  upon  which  they  put  fair  Water, 
then  they  boil  upon  the  Fire ’till  all  is  evapo¬ 
rated,  and  the  Matter  becomes  thick  like  Pafie, 
and  taking  it  from  the  Fire  they  make  it  yet 
dryer  in  the  Sun,  or  in  a  Stove,  or  the  like, 
’till  it  is  fit  to  corn  ;  then  they  granulate  it 
by  palling  it  through  a  Hair  Sieve,  making 
the  Grains  of  what  Bignefs  they  pleafe;  and 
this  ferves  their  rural  Occafions,  as  well  as 
if  it  had  been  made  by  the  moll  skilful  Ar- 
tift  in  the  World. 

But  in  order  to  the  truly  knowing  and 
making  of  Gun-powder,  it  is  fit  that  you 
ihould  firft  know  the  Kinds  thereof,  and  then 
the  different  Strength  of  each.  The  Kinds  are 
threefold;  I.  Cannon  Powder;  II.  Mufquet 
Powder;  III.  Pifiol  Powder;  and  of  each  of 
thefe  there  are  two  feveral  Kinds,  viz,  a 
ftronger  and  a  weaker ,  all  which  Differences 
arifes  only  from  the  various  and  differing 
Proportions  of  the  above  enumerated  three  In¬ 
gredients.  The  exadl  Limitations  of  which 
we  come  now  immediately  to  declare. 
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-----  -  _ _ 
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The  Preparations  declared ,  I.  Cannon  Pow¬ 
der  ;  i.  The  Stronger.  To  every  ipo^  of 
Salt-Peter  there  is  Sulphur  2 ytb-  Charcoal 
'The  Weaker.  To  every  iooJtj.  of 
Salt-Peter,  Sulphur  2off>  Charcoal  24^. 
II.  Mufquet  Powder.  1.  Stronger.  To  Salt- 
Feter  100 [fo.  Sulphur  i8|J).  Charcoal  20-ff> 
2.  The  Weaker .  To  Salt-Peter  ioo-jfo.  Sul- 
Fflfe*  Charcoal  i8}b  III -Pifiol  Powder.  1. The 
Stronger .  To  Salt-Peter  iootfe.  Sulphur  12. 
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lyff}.  2.  The  Weaker,  To  Salt-Peter  ioofty 
Coal  Sulphur  iojfy  Charcoal  iSJfo.  as  in  the 
Table  annexed,  which  are  the  Numbers,  and 
in  the  fame  Proportion,  but  ill  leifer  Quanti¬ 
ties  or  Decimals. 

The  Way  oj  making  it.  All  thefe  Ingredi¬ 
ents  are  to  be  finely  powdered,  and  they  are 
to  be  moi  fined  with  fair  Water  or  Vinegar, 
or  Spirit  of  Wine,  or  Water  and  Spirit  of 
Wine  mixt  together,  or  Urine,  which  is  ufu- 
al  ;  then  let  all  be  well  beaten  together  for 
the  Space  of  twenty  four  Hours  at  leafi,  and 
then  granulated  after  the  following  Manner. 

Youmufi  prepare  a  Sieve  with  a  Bottom  of 
thick  Parchment  made  full  of  round  Holes, 
and  the  former  beaten  Mafsmufi  beforehand 
be  moiftened  with  the  following  Liquor.  1^ 
Spirit  of  Wine  §xx.  Spirit  of  Wine  l/Tinegary 
^xij.  Spirit  of  Nitre ,  ^iiij.  Spirit  of  Sal  A  r- 
moniack,  Jij.  Camphir ,  J ].  dijjblved  in  Spi¬ 
rit  of  Wine,  mix  together  for  the  Purpofe  afore- 
faid.  Or  infiead  thereof,  if  all  thefe  Things 
cannot  be  had,  with  this,  Brandy  JxL 
Camphir  Jj.  mix  and  diJ]'ohe\  the  Mais  be¬ 
ing  made  up  into  Balls  as  large  as  Eggs,  which 
put  into  the  Sieve,  and  with  them  a  wooden 
Ball,  which  fomove  up  and  down  about  the 
Sieve  that  it  may  break  the  Balls  of  Powder, 
and  make  it  pafs  thro’  the  little  Holes  into 
Corns. 

But  in  making  of  vafi  Quantities  for  a  na¬ 
tural  Ufe,  to  do  itall  by  the  Hand  would  be 
a  mofi  tedious  and  flavifh  Work,  and  there¬ 
fore  Kings  and  the  fupream  Rulers  of  Coun¬ 
tries  have  provided  Mills  for  that  very  Pur- 
pofe,  by  Help  of  which  they  can  do  more  in 
one  Day  than  a  Man  can  in  an  hundred. 

You  may  make  Powder  of  various  Colours ,  if 
you  fo  pleafe,  but  then  you  muff  leave  out 
the  Charcoal,  and  put  in  as  much  for  it  of 
another  Thing  of  the  Colour  you  intend, 
which  may  be  as  apt  to  kindle  or  take  Fire  as 
Charcoal  is;  but  for  real  Service,  whether 
for  War  or  Hunting,  &c.  the  black  Powdeç 
is  much  to  be  prefer’d  ;  yet  for  Satisfaction 
Sake,  we  will  give  you  the  Dire&ions  for 
making  white  Powder. 

White  Powder.  Take  Saltpeter ,  Sul- 

phur ,  5TÎ*  Saw  dujl  of  Elder,  or  the  like  Wood, 
dried  and  powdered  fine,  j^'j.  mix  and  make 
Powder  by  the  former  Diredions.  Or  thus  : 
fyi.  Nitre  1  offo.  Sulphur ,  iLjft-  dried  and  fine* 
ly  po  wdered,  Saw -dujl  tfe1')*  mix  and  make 
Powder.  Or  thus;  154.  Nitre  xotb*  Sulphur 
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'jfjij.  Rotten  Wood  dried  and  powdered  ij. 
Sait  of  ' Tartar ,  §iij.  mix  and  make  Powder , 

10  be  kept  clofe  from  the  Air. 

This  is  alfo  to  be  noted,  That  in  making 
Pljiol  Powder ,  if  you  would  have  it  ftronger 
or  more  violent,  you  ought  to  ft ir  it  up  feve- 
ral  Times  while  it  is  in  the  Mortar,  andmol- 

11  en  it  with  Water  diftill’d  from  Orange  or 
Lemon  Peels  in  an  Alembick,  and  then  bea» 
ten  for  twenty  four  Hours,  as  aforefaid. 

Moreover,  you  ought  to  know,  that  Pow¬ 
der,  when  it  is  corned,  is  of  much  greater 
Force  and  Power  than  when  in  Duft  or 
Meal  ;  and  from  hence  it  is  concluded,  that 
the  larger  Grains  are  ftronger  than  the  final- 
1er,  and  for  that  Reafon  Cannon  Powder  is 
granulated  larger  than  Musket,  Musket  than 
Piftol  ;  and  therefore  being  put  into  Ord¬ 
nance,  Muskets  or  P i ft o  1  s ,  it  ought  not  to 
be  forced  or  beaten  fo  home  or  hard  into 
the  Piece,  as  to  bruife  the  Grains,  left  it 
thereby  lofes  much  of  its  Strength. 

To  know  the  Goodnefs  of  Gun- powder»  It  is 
tried  three  Ways,  by  Sight,  by  Touch,  and 
by  F  ire.  Firft  by  Sight  ;  if  it  be  too  black, 
it  is  too  moi  ft,  or  has  too  much  Charcoal  in 
it  ;  fo  alfo  if  rubb’d  upon  white  Paper,  it 
blacks  it  more  than  good  Powder  does.  If 
it  be  of  a  Kind  of  Azure  Colour,  or  a  little 
obfcure,  fomething  bordering  upon  red,  it  is 
a  Sign  of  good  Powder. 

Secondly  by  Touching  If  in  crufhing  of  it 
with  your  Fingers  Ends  the  Grains  eafily 


break  and  turn  to  Duft,  without  feeling  hard*, 
it  has  too  much  Coal  in  it.  If  in  prefling  un¬ 
der  yourFingets  upon  afmooth  hard  Board, 
fome  Grains  feel  harder  than  the  reft,  or 
as  it  were  dent  your  Finger’s  End,  or  very 
hardly  yield  to  preffing,  the  Sulphur  is  not 
well  mixt  with  the  Nitre,  and  the  Powder 
naught. 

Thirdly  by  Burning .  Lay  little  Heaps  of 
Powder  three  Inches  or  more  afunder  upon 
white  Paper,  and  fire  one  of  them  ;  if  it 
only  fires  and  burns  all  away,  and  that  fud« 
denly,  almoft  imperceptibly,  without  firing 
the  others,  and  makes  a  fmall  thundering 
Noife,  and  a  white  clear  Smoak  riling  in  the 
Air,  almoft  likeaCircle,  the  Powder  is  very 
good  :  But  if  it  leaves  black  Marks  behind 
it,  it  has  too  much  Coal  in  it,  or  is  not  well 
burnt.  If  it  leaves  a  Greafinefs  behind  ir, 
the  Sulphur  or  Nitre  are  not  well  cleanfed 
or  ordered  as  they  ihould  be.  And  if  two  or 
three  Corns  of  Powder  be  laid  upon  a  Paper 
an  Inch  afunder  one  from  another,  and  you 
put  Fire  to  one  of  them,  and  they  all  fire  at 
once,  leaving  no  Sign  behind  but  a  white 
fmoaky  Colour  in  the  Place,  and  the  Paper 
not  touch’d,  the  Powder  is  good  ;  fo  alfo  if 
fired  in  your  Hand,  and  it  burns  it  not;  but 
if  black  Knots,  which  burn  downwards  in 
the  Place  where  Proof  was  made,  remain  af¬ 
ter  firing,  it  is  not  ftrong  enough^  but  wants 
Nitre® 
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Of  STONES. 


PREFACE. 

I  Mean  by  the  Word  Stone,  a  [olid  and  hard  Body  that  will  not  melt  in  the  Fire ,  or  he 
extended  under  the  Hammer ,  form'd  in  the  Earth  by  Courfe  of  Time ,  being  a  Kind 
of  Mineral.  Ifhall  divide  Stones,  the  Subject  of  this  Book,  into  two  Claffes  -,  to  wit , 
into  precious  and  common  Stones.  By  precious  Stones  I  under ft  and  thofe  that  are  dear , 
either  becaufe  that  they  are  fear  ce,  or  that  they  come  from  far  diflant  Parts ,  and  fuch  as 
are  very  hard ,  fmall ,  and  fparkling.  And  by  the  Common ,  1  mean  fuch  as  are  of  little 
Value:  Ifhall  begin  with  the  Hyacinth,  or  Jacinth,  as  being  the  Finefi  of  all  thofe 
we  deal  in,  and  of  which  we  make  the  moft  Ufe.  And  by  the  Way,  the  Reader  may 
be  pleas'd  to  take  Notice,  That  I  fall  only  j 'peak  of  fuch  as  we  deal  in,  not  meddling 
with  the  fine  Stones  the  Jewellers  and  Lapidaries  trade  in,  as  knowing  little  or  no¬ 
thing  of  them. 


x.  Of  the  Hyacinth  or  Jacinth. 

Pomet.  ^  É  ^  H  E  Hyacinth  that  is  us’d  in 
1  Medicine  is  a  Stone  of  which 
-JL  there  are  three  Kinds,  to 
wit,  the  / oft  milky  Hyacinth ,  which  is  a  lit¬ 
tle  Stone  of  the  fize  and  Figure  of  a  mode¬ 
rate  Grain  of  Salt,  very  plyable,  and  of 
the  Colour  of  Milk,  from  whence  it  derives 
its  Name.  The  Second  is  a  reddifh  Stone 
without,  and  within  cut  naturally  like  a  Dia¬ 


mond  Point,  that  is  found  very  frequently 

in  Poland ,  Bohemia ,  Silefia  and  Italy  :  In  this 
fame  Stone  or  Jacinth ,  you  will  often  meet 
with  white  mix’d  with  red,  or  yellow  feme- 
times  with  other  Colours;  but  as  thefe  dif¬ 
ferent  forts  are  not  us’d  by  any  yet  Apotheca¬ 
ries  and  Huckfters,  who  chiefly  confider  the 
Cheapnefs,  or  don’t  know  ’em  from  others, 
they  ought  to  be  entirely  reje&ed,  being  no¬ 
thing  elfe  but  a  fort  of  Sand  ;  as  alfo  another 
fort  of  ialfe  Hyacinths ,  that  are  little  Stones 
about  the  Bignefs  of  a  Pin’s  Head,  of  a 

Ibining; 
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fhining  Red,  that  are  found  very  commonly 
in  feveral  Parts  of  France ,  but  chiefly  in  Au¬ 
vergne  which  are  what  we  call  Jargons,  or 
faife  Hyacinths  :  Wherefore  thofe  that  wouM 
have  the  Jacinth  for  the  Confection  that 
bears  its  Name,  and  is  after  defcrib’d,  mud 
ule  no  other  than  the  milky  Hyacinth ,  as  be¬ 
ing  the  true  Oriental,  and  fit  for  medicinal 
Ufe,  it  requiring  no  other  Preparation  than 
to  be  ground  to  an  Impalpable  Powder» 

Of  the  Confection  of  Hyacinth. 

The  Confection  of  Hyacinth  is  a  liquid  and 
Cordial  EleCtuary  made  up  of  Hyacinch ,  red 
Coral,  Bole  from  the  Levant ,  feal’d  Earth, 
of  each  four  Ounces  and  half;  Grains  of 
Kermes ,  Dittany  of  Crete ,  Tormentil  Root, 
Citron  Seed,  Saffron,  Myrrh,  Provins  Rofes, 
the  three  Sanders,  the  Bone  of  a  Stag’s  Heart, 
Shavings  of  Hartfhorn  and  Ivory,  Sorrel  and 
Purflain  Seed,  of  each  ten  Drams  and  two 
Scruples;  of  Sapphire,  Emerald, Topaz, fine 
Pearl,  raw  Silk,  Gold  and  Silver  Leaf,  of 
each  five  Drams  and  a  Scruple;  Musk 
and  Ambergrife,  of  each  two  Scruples; 
powder  all  the  Druggs,  and  grind  the  Stones 
on  a  Porphyry,  then  make  ’em  into  an  E- 
leCtuary  with  Syrup  of  Lemons.  Thofe 
who  defire  to  know  further  of  it  let  ’em  con* 
fuît  Mon  (ieurs  Char  as  or  Bander  on'  s  Dif- 
penfatories.  The  Confection  of  Hyacinth 
ought  to  be  of  a  good  Confidence,  frefh  and 
faithfully  prepar’d  of  a  reddilh  Colour  upon 
the  Yellow  :  All  thofe  who  prepare  this  Me¬ 
dicine  ought  not  to  put  in  Musk  and  Amber¬ 
grife,  except  by  the  Direction  of  the  Phy¬ 
sician  ;  becaufe  thegreated  Part  that  is  us’d  is 
by  the  Women,  and  that  is  very  improper 
for  the  Sex,  efpecially  in  any  hyderical 
Cafe.  This  Confection  made  as  it  ought, 
is  much  preferib’d  becaufe  of  its  good 
Qualities  in  fortifying  the  Heart,  redding  of 
Poifon,  csY.  and  it  is  of  the  fame  Nature 
with  Confection  of  Alkermes ,  being  much 
us’d  in  the  Lionnois,  Provence  and  Languedoc, 
where  you  meet  with  few  People  without  a 
Pot  of  this  Confection,  or  of  Alkermes  or  rf rea¬ 
ch  about  them,  of  which  they  take  a  ftnall 
Quantity  every  Morning.  The  Dearnefs  of 
this  Medicine,  and  the  Demand  for  it,  is  the 
Reafon  that  you  have  a  thoufand  Sophiftica- 
tors  of  it,  who  do  it  fo  groffy  and  fcanda- 


îoufîy,  that  they  afford  you  no  better  than 
Honey,  Bole,  Myrrh,  and  fome  leaf  Copper 
for  this  Confection,  and  fometimes  they  al¬ 
low  you  a  little  Badard  Saffron;  therefore 
the  bed  Way  is  never  to  meddle  with  this 
except  you  have  it  from  an  honed  and  re¬ 
putable  Dealer. 

Hyacinthus ,  five  Lapis  Hyacinths - 
nus:  The  Jacinth  is  a  precious  Stone,  Lemery „ 
of  which  there  are  a  great  many  forts 
that  differ  in  Size  and  Colour  ;  for  fome  are 
fmall  as  a  Grain  of  Salt,  of  a  white  Colour, 
and  this  kind  is  call’d  the  fo  ft  milky  Hyacinth , 
which  is  the  oriental,  others  are  as  big  as  Peas, 
very  hard,  of  a  red  Colour,  enclining  to  the 
Yellow,  bright  and  refplendent.  The  Ori¬ 
ental  are  to  be  prefer’d  to  thofe  of  Silefia  and 
Bohemia ,  which  are  known  by  their  Bignefs, 
their  Beauty,  and  their  Hardnefs;  for  the 
Oriental  exceed  not  the  Size  of  a  Pea,  and 
are  finer  and  more  Brillant  than  th t  European 
Kind.  There  are  others  much  about  the 
fame  Size,  of  a  yellowifh  Colour,  almod 
like  Amber;  fome  are  white  partaking  of 
red  or  yellow,  and  feveral  other  Colours  ; 
others  are  fmall  as  Pins- Heads,  of  a  bright 
red:  This  lad  kind  is  found  in  feveral  Parts 
of  France ,  and  particularly  in  Auvergne ,  all 
the  forts  are  very  cordial  and  redorative  : 
Dofe  half  a  Scruple, 

z.  Of  the  Topaz  Stone. 

HE  Topazes  that  are  us’d  in 
Phyfick  are  Stones  of  different  Pomet. 
Magnitude,  very  heavy  and  tranfpa- 
rent,  altogether  refembling  the  MufcovyG\zû 
found  in  the  Plaider  of  Mont  Martre:  This 
Stone  is  found  in  the  Eajl  and  IV e fit  Indies , 
Bohemia ,  and  Germany.  The  Topaz  needs 
no  other  Preparation  for  Medicine  than  to  be 
ground  with  Rofe-Water  on  a  Marble  like 
Hyacinth  and  other  precious  Stones. 

The  true  Topaz  of  the  Ancients,  which 
was  afterwards  call’d  a  Chryfolitc,  is  a  tranfpa- 
rent  Gem  of  a  diluted  green  Colour,  that 
feems  to  have  fome  Yellownefs,  or  a  Gold 
Colour  in  it,  very  glorious;  fome  will  not 
have  it  to  be  properly  the  Topaz ,  but  rather 
the  Chryfolite ,  or  Mother  of  the  Emerald:  It 
is  reported  to  be  good  again d  Hemorrhages , 
and  all  Manner  of  Fluxes  of  Blood  ;  as  like- 

,  wife 
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wife  to  (lop  Bleeding.  This  Gem  is  fo  hard 
that  the  File  cannot  touch  it.  It  has  been  a 
Stone  of  great  Edeem  and  Value,  not  only 
for  its  own  Glory  and  Brightnefs,  but  for  its 
facred  Ufe  recorded  in  Scripture.  It  is  fome- 
tunes  counterfeited  with  double  Crydals  or 
diaphanous  Stones,  with  a  proper  green  Foil 
interpos’d,  and  being  thus  fet  in  Inclofures, 
"with  a  like  Foil  underneath,  the  Cheat  will 
be  hard  to  difcover. 

Eopazius,  Chryfolithus ,  C  hr  y  fop  a- 
Lemery.  tins,  the  Topaz  is  a  tranfparent 
precious  Stone,  of  a  greenifh  call, 
mix’d  with  a  little  Yellow,  (hooting  forth 
golden  Rays.  There  are  two  forts  of  it, 
the  oriental  and  occidental  :  The  fird  fort  is 
harder,  finer,  and  more  valued.  We  have 
’em  brought  from  Arabia,  /Ethiopia,  and  a- 
bout  the  RedSea.  It’sfaid  they  grow  among 
the  Alabafier,  and  fome  pretend  them  to  be 
the  Mother  of  the  Emerald ,  becaufe  thefe 
two  Stones  are  fornething  like  one  another 
in  their  Colour.  The  fécond  fort  are  found 
in  Bohemia ,  and  are  larger  than  the  eaflern 
Kind,  but  not  fo  beautiful. 

3.  Of  Emeralds. 

Pomet.  HS"iHE  Emerald  is  a  greenifh  Stone 
X  that  is  found  in  different  Parts 
of  the  World;  as  /Ethiopia ,  /Egypt,  Perfia , 
and  both  the  Indies,  i  he  highed  priz’d,  or 
mod  valued  Emeralds ,  are  thofe  call’d  the 
Prime  Emeralds ,  in  that  they  are  commonly 
pure  and  neat,  that  is  to  fay,  of  a  fine  beau¬ 
tiful  green,  inclining  to  the  blue,  without 
Rock  or  Marble.  There  is  (bme  Grounds 
or  Appearance  that  Emeralds  are  found  in 
Iron  Mines,  becaufe  I  have  feen  where  the 
Iron  has  (luck  to  them.  It  is  by  lome  affirm’d, 
that  the  Emerald  takes  its  green  Colour  in 
the  Mine,  according  to  the  Degree  of  its 
PerfeéHons,  as  Fruits  ripen  upon  the  Trees; 
which  I  cannot  confirm,  having  never  feen 
the  Truth  of  it. 

Some  Authors  have  made  twelve  kinds  of 
Emeralds,  as  the  Scythian,  the  BaBry an,  /Egyp¬ 
tian,  Cyprian,  Attick,  ZEthlopick ,  Medick ,  Cal - 
cedonian,  Sam: an,  Sicilian,  Laconick,  and  Cy¬ 
prian,  or  Chalco-fmaragdus  ;  to  which  of  late 
has  been  added  a  thirteenth,  call’d  the  Sma- 
ragdites ,  or  Baftqrd  Emerald.  This  Stone 
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has  been  of  great  Efleem,  not  only  for  its 
Glory,  but  the  Ufe  it  was  applied  to,  being 
fet  in  the  Bread-Plate  of  Judgment. 

The  Smaragdo- Prafmus,  Smaragdites,  or 
Baftard  Emerald,  is  a  tranfparent  green  Gem, 
of  a  mix’d  Beauty,  between  a  Prafmus  and 
an  Emerald ,  Being  compar’d  with  the  Pra¬ 
fmus,  it  has  theGreennefs  of  Grafs,  without 
Yellownefs  ;  but  being  compar’d  with  the 
Emerald ,  it  has  a  yellowiffi  Greennefs,  which 
is  not  in  th q Emerald.  It  is  feldom  perfedlly 
tranfparent,  becaufe  of  fome  Clouds  in  it,  and 
is  of  two  kinds;  fird,  the  Bohemian,  which 
is  almod  tranfparent;  and,  2dly,  the  Ame¬ 
rican^  which  is  but  half  tranfparent.  This 
Stone  is  faid  to  be  diuretick,  expels  Gravel, 
hinders  the  breeding  of  the  Stone,  and  eafes 
Pains  of  the  Kidneys,  and  the  Gout. 

Smaragdus,  Prafmus,  or  the  E- 
merald,  is  a  fine,  green,  precious  Lemery. 
Stone  that  is  diaphanous,  fhining, 
refplendent,  but  moderately  hard.  There  are 
two  Kinds,  one  oriental,  and  the  other  oc¬ 
cidental.  The  fird  fort  is  harder,  finer,  and 
more  edeem’d.  It  reprefents  by  its  agreeable 
Colour  and  Pleafantnefs  the  Verdure  of  the 
Field,  and  fills  the  Eye  with  a  fudden  glaring 
Light.  It  is  brought  from  the  Eafl  Indies . 
The  fécond  fort  may  be  didinguifh’d  into 
two  Kinds,  Peruvian  and  European  ;  the  Peru¬ 
vian  lhews  a  very  fine,  pleafant,  green  Co¬ 
lour,  but  does  not  (boot  its  Rays  like  the  o- 
riental,  and  is  fometimes  fill’d  with  little 
greeniih  Clouds.  They  are  plentiful  \nPeru, 
and  pretty  large.  The  European  fort  is  not 
fo  hard  or  reiplendent,  but  the  lead  valued 
of  all.  They  are  found  in  Cyprus,  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  and  feveral  other  Places.  The  We- 
dern  are  generally  much  larger  than  thofe  of 
the  Ead  ;  for  they  are  fometimes  met  with 
as  big  as  the  Palm  of  a  Man’s  Hand.  Both 
Kinds  are  proper  to  dop  the  Flux  of  the  Bel¬ 
ly,  and  Hemorrhages,  to  iweeten  the  too  a- 
crid  Humours,  being  finely  powder’d,  and 
taken  inwardly.  I  he  Dole  from  fix  Grains 
to  half  a  Dram. 

4»  Of  Saphirs. 

E  fell  two  forts  of  Saphirs,  p. 
to  wit,  the  reddifh  and  the 
hlackifli,  /  The  Saphirs  are  little  Stones  of  the. 
Vol.IL  A  a*  fize 
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Size  of  a  Pin’s  Head,  extremely  hard,  and 
therefore  difficult  to  bruife  or  pound.  The 
rHdilh,  which  are  ufually  of  the  Colour  of 
Wine,  ought  to  be  employ’d  forphyficalUfes  ; 
for  as  to  the  blackifh  Saphirs  they  are  rather 
like  Rud  of  Iron  than  a  precious  Stone,  and 
turn  the  Confection  of  Hyacinth  black  when 
added  thereto.  Some  fubditute  in  the  room 
of  the  red  oriental  Saphirs ,  thofe  little  Stones, 
Very  common  in  Holland ,  that  we  call  Ver¬ 
meil,  or  fmalî  Granats,  which  beware  of,  tho’ 
it  is  nor  difficult  to  didinguilh  them,  be¬ 
en  ufe  the  une  Saphirs  are  of  a  very  fine,  clear 
franfparent  red  ;  which  are  contrary  to  the 
Granats ,  that  are  of  a  very  deep  red,  and  ve¬ 
ry  folid. 

Saphirus  vel  Sapphirus ,  or  the.&z- 
Lemery .  phir ,  is  a  fine,  precious,  brilliant, 
diaphanous,  refplendent  Stone,  of 
which  there  are  two  forts,  one  call’d  the 
Male,  the  other  the  Female.  The  Males  are 
of  a  pale  blue,  or  a  Water  of  the  Diamond 
Ludre.  Thefe  lad  are  call’d  white,  or  Wa- 
iti-Saphirs  ;  they  are  lefs  enquir’d  after  than 
athe  blue.  The  female  Saphirs  are  of  a  deep 
Jblue  ;  thefe  are  more  valuable,  and  efpecial- 
Jy  Rich  as  come  from  the  Eaft-Indies  ;  as  Ca~ 
lecut,  Pegu,  Bifnagar ,  and  Zeilan .  They  are 
found  likewife  in  feveral  Parts  of  the  We* 
ilern  World,  as  on  the  Borders  of  Bohemia 
&nd  Silefia  ;  but  they  are  neither  lb  perfect 
nor  fine  as  the  oriental,  but  have  their  Lu- 
ilre  defac’d  or  funk  by  the  Fire. 

They  ufe  in  Phyfick  the  Fragments  or 
Pieces  which  the  Lapidaries  cut  off  from  the 
Saphirs ,  which  are  much  about  the  Size  of 
large  Pins  Heads,  r eddifh  or  blackifh  ;  but 
the  red  are  prefer’d,  becaufe  the  black  are 
full  of  Iron  Stone,  by  which  we  may  per¬ 
ceive  they  have  fome  Analogy  to  the  Load- 
Stone,  for  they  will  be  attracted  like  Iron. 
There  are  a  great  many  Virtues  attributed  to 
the  Saphirs  which  they  have  not  ;  as  the  for¬ 
tifying  the  Heart  and  other  noble  Parts,  puri¬ 
fying  the  Blood,  refilling  of  Poilbn.  Their 
true  Properties  are  to  flop  Fluxes,  fweeten 
she  Blood,  and  dry  up  Ulcers  of  the  Eyes. 

r  Of  the  Ruby. 

Pomet.  *TpHE  Rubies  are  likewife  little 
X  reddifh  Stones  that  are  brought 
us  from  the  Eafl- India,  and  are  of  very  lit- 
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tie  Ufe  in  Phyfick,  for  which  Reafon  I  (hall 
fay  nothing  of  them,  nor  of  a  great  many 
others  which  we  might  fell  had  they  attain’d 
to  their  Perfection,  the  Names  of  which  are 
fubjoin’d,  referring  the  Reader  to  a  Book, 
entituled,  T'he  Perfect  or  Compleat  Jeweller , 
or,  7 %e  Hiftory  of  Precious  Stones ,  com¬ 
pos’d  by  Anfelmus  Boetius  de  Boot ,  Phyfician 
to  the  Emperor  Rodolph  the  Second  ;  or  to  the 
Indian  Mercury ,  made  by  Rofnel ,  who  has 
made  a  very  large  Treatife  thereof.  The 
precious  Stones  we  have,  befides  thofe  men¬ 
tioned  before,  are  the  Diamonds  of  Alenfon , 
the  Amethyfts  of  Auvergne  and  Cartagena , 
the  Girafole ,  the  Peridot ,  the  A  gats ,  the  Be - 
rils,  the  Sardius ,  the  Corallines ,  the  Granats , 
the  Malaquits ,  and  feveral  forts  of  Marble, 
Florence  Stones,  &c.  And  as  I  have  feen  the 
vaft  Difference  betwixt  the  Stones  that  we 
fell,  and  the  fine  Stones  the  Lapidaries  ufe, 
I  advife  all  thofe  who  would  make  the  Con¬ 
fection  of  Hyacinth,  to  take  rather  the  Chip- 
pings  of  the  fine  Stones,  than  fancy  he  can 
buy  better  at  the  Druggifts.  Befides,  I  am 
of  Opinion  with  thofe  who  allow  no  other 
Virtue  in  all  the  precious  Stones,  than  to  ab« 
forb  Acids. 

Rubinus ,  Carbunculus ,  Pyropus , 

Anthrax,  th zRuby,  or  Carbuncle,  is  Lemery . 
a  fine,  diaphanous,  precious  Stone 
that  is  very  hard,  and  refills  the  File.  It  is 
refplendent,  and  of  a  Colour  as  red  as  Blood, 
mix’d  with  a  little  TinCture  of  blue.  There 
are  feveral  kinds  of  it  ;  but  the  fined,  hardefi, 
and  mod  valuable,  is  that  from  Zeilan  in 
the  Indies.  Stones  that  are  of  a  Fklh  Co¬ 
lour,  they  are  whitifh  at  fird,  and  grow  red¬ 
difh  as  they  approach  to  Perfection.  There 
are  fome  likewife  in  Gambaya  and  Bifnaga ; 
but  thefe  are  not  fo  fine. 

There  is  affign’d  to  ihe  Ruby  the  Virtue  of 
refiding  Poilon,  drengthening  the  Vitals, 
driving  away  Melancholy,  reftoring  of  lod 
Strength  ;  but  we  know  by  Experience  it 
has  no  other  Quality  than  that  of  an  Alcali 
Powder,  that  fweetens  the  Sharpnefs  of  the 
Humours,  and  breaks  their  Points,  and  con- 
fequently  dops  the  Flux  of  the  Belly.  Dofe 
from  half  a  Scruple  to  two  Scruples.  *Tis 
call’d  Rubinus  from  its  red  Colour,  and  Car - 
bunculus  from  its  Reflexion,  looking  like  a 
red-hot  Goal  of  Fire. 
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6.  Of  Lapis  Lazuli,  or  the  Azure  Stone. 

Pomet.  *TpHE  Azure  Stone,  which  is 
X  mod  commonly  call’d  Lapis 
Lazuli,  and  by  fome  Lapis  Cyaneus,  and  La¬ 
pis  Stellatus,  is  a  heavy  Stone  of  a  Sky  Blue, 
fometimes  full  of  Rock  Stone,  and  mod  fre¬ 
quently  dreak’d  with  Veins  of  Copper, 
which  the  Ancients,  and  fome  Moderns,  be¬ 
liev’d  to  be  Gold.  The  greated  Part  of  the 
Stone  that  we  have  comes  from  Perfia  and 
the  Eafi-Indies ;  and  fome  affirm  that  it  is 
ufually  found  in  Gold  Mines,  and  that  it  is 
the  Marchafite  of  that  Metal  :  However  it  is 
certain  that  this  Stone  is  got  out  of  a  Quar¬ 
ry  as  other  Stones  are  here,  which  is  the 
Reafon  we  have  it  of  all  Sizes;  the  Lapis 
Lazuli  to  be  perfedt  and  fit  for  making  the 
Ultra-marine ,  which  is  the  chief  Ufe  it  is  put 
to,  except  the  fine  Works  made  of  it,  ought 
to  be  heavy,  of  a  deep  Blue,  like  fine  Indi¬ 
go,  with  as  few  Copper  or  Sulphureous 
Veins  as  poffible,  and  take  Care  it  be  not 
rub’d  with  Oil  Olive,  in  order  to  make  it 
appear  of  a  deeper  Blue;  but  the  Cheat  is 
not  hard  to  difcover,  becaufe  it  ought  to  be 
of  as  fine  a  Blue  within  as  without  ;  likewife 
refufe  fuch  as  is  full  of  Stones,  and  the  pre¬ 
tended  Veins  of  Gold;  fo  that  when  it  is 
burnt  to  mak e  Ultra-marine  it  will  ftinck  ex- 
treamly,  having  a  fulphureous  Smell,  which 
fhows  that  it  proceeds  from  Copper,  and  not 
from  Gold. 

There  is  an  Error  fome  People  are  guilty 
of  in  believing,  as  fome  have  pretended,  that 
this  Stone,  when  fine,  will  encreafe  its 
Weight  in  the  Fire:  This  is  certain,  that  the 
finer  this  Stone  is  it  will  lofe  the  lefs  in  the 
Fire  ;  and  that  there  is  fome  of  it  that  lofes 
fo  little  that  ’tis  not  worth  fpeaking  of;  but 
let  it  be  never  fo  good  it  will  always  lofe 
fomething  ;  fo  far  is  it  from  being  encreas’d 
in  Weight  :  You  ought  to  put  the  Stone  into 
the  Fire  to  fee  if  it  be  good,  for  if  fo  it  will 
not  change  its  Colour  for  being  heated  hot. 
The  Choice  of  this  Stone  is  quite  otherwife 
than  has  been  delcribed  by  others,  who 
fay  that  that  which  is  full  of  yellowiffi 
or  golden  Veins  ought  to  be  mod  valued; 
wich  I  maintain  to  be  falfe,  fince  the  more  it 
is  fo,  the  lefs  it  is  efteem’d,  efpecially  by 


thofe  who  know  what  Ufe  they  defign  it  for* 
namely,  to  make  Ultra-marine,  wherein  you 
mult  beware  of  the  greenifh  Stone,  very 
common  in  France ,  which  is  found  about 
Toulon ,  or  that  it  be  not  a  counterfeit  Stone, 
made  up  of  Tin  and  Saphre,  as  has  been 
obferv’d.  This  Stone  is  of  fome  final  1  Ufa 
in  Medicine,  becaufe  it  is  put  into  fevera! 
Galenical  Compofitions,  as  Confection  of 
Alkermes,  &c.  There  are  Authors  who  at¬ 
tribute  great  Virtues  to  this  Stone,  and 
amongft  others  Moniteur  Demeure,  to  whom 
the  Reader  may  have  Recourfe;  and  there 
are  feveral  others  who  fay  that  Lapis  Lazuli , 
and  the  Armenian  Stone,  are  almod  alike, 
which  will  be  found  to  be  falfe,  as  you  will 
fee  in  the  next  Chapter. 

Lapis  Lazuli,  Lapis  Cyaneus,  La¬ 
pis  Cicriileus,  or  the  Azure  Stone,  is  Lemery* 
of  different  Sizes  and  Figures,  be¬ 
ing  opaque,  heavy,  and  of  a  blue  Colour, 
intermix’d  with  the  ftreaks  of  Gold  and  Cop¬ 
per;  it  is  found  in  Quarries  in  the  Eafl-ln - 
dies,  and  in  Perfia,  and  fome  fay  in  the  Gold 
Mines;  its  Ufe  is  chiefly  to  make  Ultra* 
marine  of,  for  which  Purpofe  chufe  the 
cleaned,  weightied,  of  the  highed  Colour, 
and  beft  Blue;  it  contains  a  great  deal  of  SuF 
phur  and  Salt.  To  make  Ultra-marine ,  they 
calcine  this  Stone,  and  :grind  it  fine  on  a 
Porphyry ,  and  mix  it  up  in  a  Pade  made  of 
fat  Pitch,  Wax,  and  Oil  ;  then  they  waffi 
this  Pade  well  to  feparate  the  blue  Part, 
which  precipitates  to  the  Bottom  in  a  very 
beautiful  Powder;  they  pour  off  the  Water 
leifurely,  and  dry  this  Powder,  which  is  for 
the  Painters  Ufe.  Lapis  Lazuli  prepar’d 
purges  melancholy  Humours,  fortifies  the 
Heart,  and  is  us’d  in  the  Confe&ion  of  Al- 
kermes:  The  Dofe  from  half  a  Scruple  to  a 
Dram.  There  is  found  near  Toulon  in  France , 
Germany,  and  feveral  other  Parts  of  Europe , 
a  falfe  or  badard  Lapis  Lazuli,  that  is  green- 
iffi  and  thicker,  which  is  imploy’d  for  com¬ 
mon  Ufes. 

Of  Ultra- marine. 

Ultra-marine  is,  properly  fpeak¬ 
ing,  a  Precipitate  made  from  Lapis  Pomet. 
Lazuli ;  [as  you  have  it  delcrib’d 
by  L  emery  above]  and  fome  fay  it  took  its 
Name  of  Ultra-marine,  from  being  made 
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beyond  the  Seas;  the  firtt  of  the  Kind  com¬ 
ing  from  Cyprus  ;  but  others  will  have  it  that 
the  Name  was  given  it,  becaufe  this  Blue  is 
much  more  beautiful  than  that  of  the  Sea, 
A  Friend  of  mine  affur’d  me  that  the  firtt 
Ultra-marine  was  made  in  England  by  one 
of  the  E  aft -India  Company"  there.  You 
ought  to  chufe  that  which  is  of  the  higheft 
Colour,  well  ground,  which  is  known  by 
chewing  of  it  betwixt  the  Teeth,  and  if  it 
is  gritty  it  is  a  Sign  that  it  is  not  well  ground  : 
and  to  difcover  if  it  is  genuine  and  not  fo- 
phitticated,  heat  a  little  of  it  red-hot  in  a 
Crucible;  if  its  Colour  is  not  chang’d  ’tis 
the  true;  for  if  it  is  adulterated  there  will 
be  black  Spots  in  it  :  Its  Ufe  is  for  Fainting 
In  Oil  and  Miniature.  The  Manner  of  pre¬ 
paring  Ultra-marine  is  defcrib’d  in  fo  many 
Books,  I  thought  it  needlefs  to  repeat  it 
here;  I  (ball  only  fay,  that  thofe  who  pre¬ 
pare  it  make  it  into  four  Sorts,  which  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  nothing  elfe  but  the  different 
Walhings  of  the  Powder,  whereof  the  firtt 
Is  abundantly  more  beautiful  than  the  laft. 

Of  the  Armenian  Stone. 

Pomet.  ’^TpHIS  is  a  little  Stone  of  the 

JL  Size  of  a  Bullet,  of  a  greenifh 
Blue  without  and  within,  adorn’d  with  fmall 
white  glittering  Sparks,  riling  beyond  its 
Surface,  like  Spar  or  fmall  Diamond  Sparks. 
They  attribute  great  Virtues  to  this  Stone,  as 
that  it  is  good  to  cure  the  Falling  Sicknefs ,  Me- 
lancholy ,  and  the  like.  This  Stone  is  ground 
and  wattfd  to  free  it  from  the  Spar  and  little 
Sparkles,  as  it  were  fweepings  of  Gold,  tho’ 
5tis  only  Sand,  and  afterwards  dry’d  and 
brought  to  us  by  the  Name  of  Powder  Green  ; 
or  Verditer,  which  is  us’d  by  the  Painters; 
but  more  efpecially  by  thofe,  who  to  en¬ 
cres  fe  their  Mountain  Green,  mix  equal  Parts 
of  both  together  to  make  this  come  cheaper, 
that  fo  they  may  get  more  Money  by  it; 
for  which  Reafon  never  buy  any  Mountain 
Green  but  of  Perfons  you  can  trutt,  and  fuch 
as  has  the  Marks  defcrib’d,  when  treating  of 
it;  and  belides  when  a  little  of  it  put  upon 
Paper  (tains  it  nor,  but  is  like  Sand,  which 
Is  a  Sign  ’tis  not  mix’d  with  Uerditer.  We 
fell  feveral  forts  of  Uerditers  which  have  no 
other  Difference  but  according  to  the  Pre¬ 


paration  given  them;  the  fineft  fort  ought 
to  be  very  dry,  fine,  and  of  a  high  Co¬ 
lour. 

Armenus  Lapis ,  feu  Lapis  Arme - 
nis ,  feu  Melochites ,  the  Armenian  Lemery . 
Stoneisofdifferent  Shapes  and  Sizes, 
but  mod  commonly  round,  uneven,  rough, 
as  big  as  a  Nut,  of  a  Mature  of  Colours, 
blue,  green,  white,  &c.  It  is  brought  from 
Armenia ,  whence  it  derives  its  Name;  but 
at  prefent  it  is  alfo  found  in  Germany ,  as  in 
the  County  of  Tyrol  ;  it  differs  from  Lapis 
Lazuli ,  in  that  it  is  not  fo  blue,  but  fuller  of 
a  droffy  Stone  and  other  Impurities  ;  and 
that  this  is  taken  from  the  Silver  Mines, 
whereas  the  other  is  found  in  the  Gold 
Mines,  Chufe  that  which  is  of  the  deepett 
Colour.  They  grind  this  Stone  and  walk 
it,  to  feparate  the  finer  Parts,  or  the  Sand 
which  ftiines  like  Spangles  of  Gold  ;  and 
this,  when  dry’d,  they  fell  by  the  Name  of 
Verditer ,  for  the  Painters  Ufe.  This  Armenian 
Stone ,  prepar’d,  is  deterfive,  and  deliccative 
or  drying,  being  outwardly  apply ’d,  and 
inwardly  purges  melancholy  Humours;  it  is 
good  for  the  Epileplie,  &c.  The  Dole  from 
a  Scruple  to  a  Dram. 

8.  Of  Smalt  or  Powder  Blue. 

Owder  Blue  is  either  a  Compoli- 
tion,  or  a  Stone  pulverized,  Pomet . 
which  we  have  from  England  and 
Roiien ,  whither  it  is  brought  by  the  Swedes , 
Hamburghers  and  Danes:  The  greate-ft  Part 
of  this  Smalt  comes  from  Dantzick  in  Po¬ 
land,  as  well  as  feveral  other  Colours,  with 
Zink  and  Tin-glafs;  but  this  being  a  Trade 
known  but  to  few  People,  therefore  thofe 
who  deal  in  thefe  Commodities  diredtly 
from  Dantzick ,  fell  cheaper  than  thofe  who 
trade  from  Holland ,  England ,  or  Rouen.  Af¬ 
ter  all  the  diligent  Enquiries  I  cou’d  make,  I 
found  it  impoffible  to  find  out  what  this  Pow¬ 
der  Blue  was,  fome  alluring  me  that  it  was 
a  Compofition  made  at  Roiien  ;  but  as  thofe 
who  made  it  kept  it  as  a  Secret,  I  never 
cou’d  difcover  of  what  it  was;  it  ought  to 
be  very  fine,  of  a  deep  Colour,  and  as  dry 
and  like  to  Ultra  marine  as  poffible;  its  Ufe 
is  for  the  Painters. 
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p.  Of  the  Jafper. 

Pomet.  *TpHere  being  various  forts  of  Ja- 

JL  fpers,  fuch  as  the  green,  the 
purple,  cerulean ,  Aurora ,  or  CrydaMike, 
I  (hall  fpeak  only  of  that  which  is  fold  in  the 
Shops,  which  is  the  green  Jafper;  and  if  it 
had  not  been  of  fomefmall  Uie  in  Medicine, 
I  fhould  not  have  fpoke  of  it.  Being  a  ve¬ 
ry  precious  Commodity,  it  is  very  liable  to 
be  counterfeited  in  Glafs.  Chufefuch  as  are 
of  a  fine  deep  Green,  fmooth  and  fhining, 
full  of  red  Spots,  as  if  they  were  little  Drops 
of  Blood,  and  which  can  take  no  Impreffion 
from  the  Point  of  a  Needle  drawn  upon 
it,  which  is  a  Sign  that  it  is  truly  Ori¬ 
ental.  Some  People  affirm  that  the  green 
Jafper  is  very  proper  to  cure  the  Epilepfy, 
and  chat  it  is  a  good  Cordial.  It  is  pre¬ 
par’d  as  the  Hyacinth  and  other  precious 
Stones. 

Jafpis ,  the  Jafper ,  is  a  fine,  hard, 
Lemery  fmooth,  refplendent ,  precious 

Stone,  which  differs  little  from 
the  Agate ,  only  that  is  not  fo  hard  and 
pure.  There  are  a  great  many  Kinds  of  it, 
but  the  Oriental  is  the  belt.  It  ought  to  be 
very  hard,  of  a  deep  green  fpotted  with  red, 
and  it  is  of  fome  Uie  in  Phyfick,  ground 
fine  upon  a  Porphyry.  The  prepar’d  Pow¬ 
der  is  adringent,  proper  to  flop  Blood  and 
the  Scour  of  the  Guts.  Great  Virtues  are 
affign’d  it  in  the  Epilepfy,  alfo  to  (irengthen 
the  Stomach,  and  bring  away  the  Stone  in 
the  Kidnies,  &c. 

io.  Of  the  Jade  Stone. 

Pomet.  Jade  is  a  greenifh  Stone, 

JL  inclinable  to  grey,  extremely 
hard  and  very  rare.  This  Stone  is  little  us’d 
In  Phyfick,  but  pretty  much  in  feveral  forts 
of  Works  that  are  very  valuable,  it  being  very 
difficult  to  cut.  The  'Turks  and  Poles  ufe  a 
great  deal  of  Jade  to  make  Handles  for  their 
Knives,  Sabres,  Swords,  and  oiher  Things, 
which  they  adorn  with  Gold.  The  Orien¬ 
tal  is  the  fined  Jade, 
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Jade  is  a  very  hard  Stone,  of  a 
greenifh  grey  Colour.  The  fined  Lemery . 
comes  from  the  Eaft-Indies .  The 
Turks  and  Poles  make  feveral  Ufes  of  them, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  work  becaufe  of  its 
exceffive  Hardnefs.  Some  pretend,  that 
applyhd  to  the  Region  of  the  Kidnies, 
they  are  proper  to  bring  away  Stone  and 
Grave],  but  I  can  give  no  Credit  to  fuch  Re» 
medies. 

ii.  Of  the  Nephritick  Stone* 

H  E  Nephritick  Stone  is  a  grey- 
ifh  Stone,  with  a  little  Mixture  Pomet . 
of  blue  in  it,  fo  that  it  is  ufually  of 
a  bluith  grey  Colour,  being  fat  and  oily 
like  Venetian  Takk.  This  Stone  is  much 
valued  by  certain  Perfons  for  the  Cure  of 
the  Gravel,  which  makes  it  fo  fcarrce,  and 
fo  much  enquired  after,  becaufe  of  its 
Virtues,  which  it  performs  by  hanging  about 
the  Thigh  of  thole  who  are  troubled  with 
the  Stone  or  Gravel  in  the  Kidnies,  from 
whence  it  is  call’d  the  Nephritick  Stone.  The 
Dearnefs  and  Rarity  of  this  Stone  istheRea- 
fon  why  fome  have  fubdituted  in  its  dead  a 
Kind  of  green  Marble,  furnam’d  Malaquitte , 
and  cut  and  carve  it  like  a  Bird’s  Head,  be¬ 
caufe  the  Ancients  believed  that  the  true  Ne¬ 
phritick  Stone  refembled  a  Bird’s  Head,  or 
the  Beak  of  a  Perroquet.  The  true  nephri¬ 
tick  Stone  comes  from  New -Spain  ;  and  who¬ 
ever  would  know  further  of  it  may  read  Mr* 
Worms,  who  has  writ  a  large  Defcription  of 
it,  too  long  to  be  infened  here. 

Lapis  Nephriticus ,  or  the  Nephri¬ 
tick  Stone ,  is  of  different  Sizes,  Lemery .. 
pretty  hard,  opaque,  of  a  bluiffi 
Grey  or  Afh-colour,  but  fometimes  mix’d 
with  white,  yellow  or  black,  and  is  not 
perfedly  fmooth,  becaufe  it  is  uacluous  like 
Talck.  It  is  found  in  New- Spain,  fometimes 
with  the  Jafper,  and  fometimes  alone.  Some 
reckon  it  among  the  Kinds  of  jafpers, 
making  no  great  Difference,  but  only  that 
this  is  the  harder:  For  the  mod  Part  they 
are  found  like  Whet- Stories  in  the  Fields  m 
great  Lumps,  fo  big,  that  a  Cup  may  be 
made  of  rhem.  Carolina  affords  pretty  large 
ones,  of  about  eight  inches  long,  three 
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broad,  and  two  thick,  of  an  afh-colour’d 
Green.  They  are  likewife  gather’d  in  Bo - 
hernia,  and  feveral  Parts  of  Spain,  but  thofe 
are  not  fo  much  e deem’d  as  what  comes 
from  America . 

This  Stone  has  the  Property  to  eafe  the 
Stone  Colick,  to  break  the  Stone  in  the 
Reins,  and  expel  Gravel  by  Urine,  being 
hung  about  the  Neck,  Thigh,  or  Arm  : 
Someprefcribe  it  to  betaken  inwardly,  from 
four  to  fifteen  Grains.  Of  latter  Years  there 
is  brought  into  Ufe  for  the  fame  Difeafes, 
abrown,  fmooth,  Alining  Stone,  which  they 
call  from  its  great  Virtues,  the  Divine  Stone . 
This  breaks  the  Stone  in  the  Kidnies,  and 
forces  it  away  by  Urine.  They  tie  it  in  their 
Cloaths  about  the  Back. 

ii.  Of  Venetian  Talck. 

Pomet,  *  p  H  E  Venetian  'Talck  is  a  Kind 
X  of  greenifii  Stone  in  Scales 
or  Flakes,  which  tho’  it  be  fatty,  is  ne- 
verthelefs  very  dry  and  heavy.  The  fined  is 
that  which  is  found  in  the  Quarries,  fituated 
near  Venice ,  from  whence  it  is  call’d  Vene¬ 
tian  Talck.  It  is  found  alfo  plentifully  in 
Germany ,  England,  and  about  the  Alps.  The 
bed  Talck  is  that  which  is  in  large,  white, 
greeniffi,  Alining  Stones,  that  being  broken 
fparkle  like  Silver  Spangles,  and  which  being 
in  fmall  Leaves  are  white,  clear,  and  tranfpa- 
rent  ;  but  take  Care  that  they  be  equally  fine 
throughout  ;  for  that  which  is  in  great  Stones 
is  very  fubje&to  be  bad,  byReafonof  a  great 
many  yellow  or  reddifh  Veins  that  are  found 
within,  accompanied  with  a  Kind  of  Earth 
that  fpoils  the  Sale  of  ir.  There  are  Come  of 
them  alfo  of  a  greenifii  White,  indead  of  a 
reddifh  Yellow;  fo  that  we  had  better  take 
that  which  is  in  moderate  Pieces,  which 
we  may  know  at  Sight. 

Talck  is  much  in  Regard  with  the  Ladies 
of  Quality,  who  ufe  it  for  a  Cofmetick  ; 
and  as  it  is  exceeding  difficult  to  reduce  it 
into  Powder,  yea,  or  to  calcine  it,  the  Way 
is  now  to  grate  it  with  a  Fiih-skin,  and  then 
to  fearce  it,  fo  uling  it  as  Occafion  fiiall 
require.  Hence  it  is  that  aimed  none  but 
fuch  Talck  as  is  in  moderate  Pieces  of  a  Size 
fit  to  beheld  in  theHand,  is  now  cali’dfor. 


Venetian  Talck,  while  it  is  whole,  is  of  a 
greenifii  Colour;  but  being  broken,  or  di¬ 
vided  into  thin  Scales,  it  is  known  from 
Englijh  Talck  by  its  Inclination  to  Friability, 
its  green  Colour  and  Fixednefs  in  the  Fire  : 
For  fome  who  have  kept  it  forty  or  fifty 
Days  in  a  Glafs  Houfe  Fire,  have  taken  it 
out  at  the  End  of  the  Time,  and  found  no 
Alteration  in  ir,  neither  in  Refpedt  of  Refo- 
lution,  Colour  or  Weight,  but  it  has  come 
out  abfolutely  the  fame  Thing  as  it  went  in. 
This  Talck  therefore  being  of  fo  fixed  a 
Nature,  our  Labour  now  mud  be  to  ffiew 
how  to  open  its  Body  in  order  to  make 
thofe  Preparations  of  it,  which  we  defire, 
at  lead  the  noble  White,  which  Ladies, 
with  fo  much  Curiofity  and  Charges,  feek 
after  and  purfue.  It  is  true,  there  are  a 
great  many  Men  that  boad  what  Prepa¬ 
rations  and  Secrets  they  have  of  Talck  ;  but 
this  we  certainly  know,  that  there  is  no  li¬ 
quid  Subdance  of  it  yet  invented  or  known, 
made  out  of  the  fimple  Thing  itfelf  ;  but 
fuch  as  is  compounded  by  the  Mixture  of 
fuch  Salts  as  are  able  to  penetrate  the  Stone. 
So  invincible  is  the  Fixednefs  of  the  true 
Venetian  Talck  ;  therefore  to  attempt  to  cal¬ 
cine  it,  with  Addition  of  fome  piercing  Saif, 
is  an  unpardonable  Vanity  ;  but  by  the  help 
of  fome  Salts,  and  acid  Spirit,  I  confefs  a 
good  Cofmetick  may  be  made  of  it,  to 
change  and  whiten  the  Skin. 

The  Ancients,  and  efpecially  the  Ara - 
hi  ans ,  were  fometimes  of  Opinion,  thaï 
from  Talck  might  be  drawn  a  Remedy,  of 
fuch  Efficacy  as  ever  to  preferve  the  Body 
in  good  Cafe,  for  which  Reafon  they  gave 
it  the  Name  of  Talck,  as  much  as  to  fay, 
an  equal  Difpofition  of  Body,  according  to 
which  it  is  in  perfed  Health  ;  and  from 
hence,  undoubtedly,  hath  proceeded  the  vul¬ 
gar  Error  concerning  an  Oil  of  Talck,  which 
is  fo  much  commended,  and  to  which  fuch 
extraordinary  Virtues  are  attributed  ;  and 
fo  prevalent  hath  this  Error  been,  and  fiill 
is  at  this  Day,  that  whoever  could  find  the 
Secret  of  getting  an  Oil  from  Talck,  without 
the  Addition  of  Salts  or  Acids,  might  be 
fure  to  fell  it  for  its  Weight  in  Gold  ;  yea,  I 
may  venture  to  fay,  twenty  times  more. 
But  fince  as  I  believe  the  high  Commenda¬ 
tions,  and  wonderful  Virtues  ufually  aferib’d 

to 
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to  it,  proceed  upon  Suppofition  it  could 
be  had,  which  is  impoffible,  therefore  I 
fhall  fay  no  more  of  it,  but  that  fome  Per- 
fons  who  flatter  themfelves  with  a  Belief 
that  they  have  the  Secret  of  making  it,  af¬ 
firm  that  it  is  incomparably  good  for  white¬ 
ning  the  Skin,  ftnoothing  the  Face,  and  in 
a  Word  to  make  old  People  renew  their 
Youth. 

If  Venice  Talck  be  heated  red  hot,  and 
put  into  an  Iron  Mortar  almofl  as  hot,  it 
may  be  beaten  in  a  fmall  Time  to  a  molt 
fine  impalpable  Powder,  which  being  fears’d 
may  be  mix’d  with  Unguents  and  Pomatum , 
and  us’d  as  other  Cofmeticks  of  the  like 
Kind.  This  Talck ,  thus  pulveriz’d,  may 
be  Itrew’d  among  ffiell  Snails,  and  left  in 
a  glaz’d  Pipkin  ’till  they  have  fuckt  it  all 
up  ;  then  having  bruifed  them  with  all 
their  Shells,  put  the  Mixture  into  a  Glafs 
Cucurbit,  cover’d  with  its  Head;  didil 
the  whole  Mafs,  and  you  will  have  a  Cof- 
metick  Water  good  to  cleanfe  and  beautify 
the  Skin  with. 

We  have  another  fort  of  Talck  brought 
us  from  Mufcovy  and  Perjia,  which  they  call 
Red  or  Leaf  Talck ,  becaufe  it  is  of  a  red- 
difh  Colour,  and  eafy  to  be  divided  into 
Leaves  as  thin  as  you  pleafe.  This  Red  or 
Leaf  Talck  is  only  ufed,  fo  far  as  I  know, 
by  the  Monks  and  Nuns,  who  put  it  in- 
flead  of  Glafs,  before  their  Pidfures  and 
Agnus's,  but  don’t,  as  fome  Authors  affirm, 
employ  to  this  Purpofe  the  Venetian  Talck. 
This  then,  as  I  have  faid,  being  the  only 
Ufe  of  the  Leaf  Talck ,  we  ought  not  to 
meddle  with  any,  but  what  is  in  large 
Leaves,  and  when  fplit  or  divided  into  very 
thin  Pieces,  is  of  a  cry  Hall  ine  Clearnefs 
and  Tranfparency.  There  is  not  almoll  a 
more  curious  Commodity  in  the  World  than 
Leaf  Talck  with  the  required  Qualifications, 
for  as  much  as  it  is  very  rare  to  be  found. 
’Tis  a  Thing  fo  very  hard  to  underdand, 
that  I  would  not  advife  any  one  to  buy  any, 
but  what  is  approv’d  by  thofe  who  work  in 
it.  That  which,  being  thick,  is  black ifh , 
and  may  be  divided  into  Leaves  extremely 
thin,  is  judged  to  be  the  bed. 
j  '  Talcum ,  or  Talck,  is  a  Kind  of 

emery.  gtone^  or  a  mineral  Matter,  that 

is  fine,  white,  fmooth,  foft  to  the  Touch, 
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fhining  and  tranfparent  ,  dividing  into 
Leaves  or  Scales  that  will  not  burn. 
Some  call  it  Stella  Terras ,  becaufe  it  ffiines 
like  a  Star  :  There  are  two  Kinds  of  it  ; 
one  call’d  Venetian  Talck ,  and  the  other 
Mufcovy  Talk.  The  Venetian  fort  is  foft, 
fcaly,  heavy,  and  appears  greafy  to  the 
Touch,  tho’  it  is  dry,  of  a  Silver  Colour, 
tending  to  green,  fomething  tranfparent  : 
Chufe  the  fined  white  fhining  Pieces,  upon, 
the  green  Cad,  that  feparate  into  little  nice 
clear  Leaves,  or  Flakes,  that  fhine  like 
Pieces  of  Silver.  When  you  would  reduce 
this  into  Powder,  rafp  it  with  a  Sea  Dog’s 
Skin,  or  rather  calcine  it  in  a  Crucible  a- 
bout  a  Quarter  of  an  Hour;  then  heat  it  in 
an  Iron  Mortar  almod  red-hot,  and  lift  it 
thro’  a  Sieve.  It  is  us’d  in  Cofmetick  Poma¬ 
tums,  by  the  Ladies. 

The  Mufcovy  Talck  is  hard,  fmooth, 
fhining,  and  foft  to  the  Touch,  dividing  or 
breaking  into  thin  Leaves,  that  are  almoll 
as  tranfparent  as  Glafs,  and  fometimes  it  is 
reddifii.  This  comes  from  the  Quarries  in 
Mufcovy  and  Perjia.  Chufe  the  fined  and 
cleared.  It  ferves  them  for  Lanthorns,  as 
we  ufe  Horn  ;  but  theTWHis  more  commo¬ 
dious,  for  it  is  more  tranfparent,  and  not  fo 
fubjed  to  burn.  Talck  is  difficult  to  reduce 
to  Afhes,  by  the  Fire,  becaufe  the  Pores  of 
it  being  fmall,  the  Parts  of  Fire  Hide  thro’ 
without  making  any  Impreffion.  I  attempted 
to  calcine  both  forts  by  a  Burning  -  Glafs. 
That  of  Venice  was  chang’d  by  the  lolar  Fire 
into  a  grolicr,  yellowiffi,  opaque  Matter; 
and  that  of  Mufcovy  into  a  light  tarine,  being 
very  fine  white  Powder. 

13.  Of  Brianfon  Chalk. 

THE  Brianfon  Chalk  is  a  Kind  of  Ston, 
or  a  mineral  Subdance  ,  almod  like 
Venetian  Talck ,  but  harder,  and  that  does 
not  fo  readily  fplit  or  feparate  into  Scales: 
There  are  two  Kinds  of  it,  one  white,  and 
the  other  green,  that  are  found  in  the  Quar¬ 
ries  or  Pits  near  Brianfon .  They  ferve  to  take 
Greafe-Spots  out  of  Clothes,  and  for  Taylors 
to  mark  or  fcore  with.  Chufe  the  neated* 
fmootheft,  green  and  foft, 
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14.  Of  Spalt. 

Vomet.  ÇpPah  is  a  fcaly  bright  Stone,  very 
O  like  Parget  Stone,  except  that 
this  is  whiter.  They  find  Abundance  of 
thefe  Stones  in  Germany ,  efpecially  about 
Ausburg .  There  are  (bine  like  wife  in  Eng- 
land ,  but  not  fo  good.  We  fometimes  fee 
Fragments  of  this  Stone  adhering  to  and 
mixt  with  Frankincenfe,  a  Sign  that  it  is 
found  in  the  Places  whence  it  comes.  It 
fbould  be  in  long  brittle  Scales  that  may  be 
eafily  crumbled  to  Powder  with  the  Nail  of 
one’s  Thumb,  which  can’t  be  done  by  that 
of  England ,  being  more  hard.  Spalt  is  us’d 
by  feveral  forts  of  Workmen,  being  good 
to  affift  the  Founders  in  melting  of  their 
Metals,  which  I  cannot  affirm  to  be  Fa£l, 
having  never  feenit  try’d. 

Spalt  is  a  fcaly  Stone  that  is 
Lemery ,  bright,  and  looks  like  Plaifier- 
Stone,  or  Cry  fiai  of  Montmartre , 
but  it  is  much  whiter.  It  is  met  with  in 
England  and  Germany,  T  he  Founders  ufe  it 
to  flux  their  Metals  with.  It  is  deterfive  and 
drying,  outwardly  apply’d. 

if.  Of  the  Lapis  Judaicus,  or  Jews* 

Stone. 

Vomet.  Jews -St one  is  of  different 

À  Sizes  and  Figures  ;  but  the  mofi 
common  Size  is  that  of  an  Olive,  adorn’d 
with  little  Streaks  or  hollow  Lines,  running 
from  one  End  to  the  other,  and  fometimes  it 
is  altogether  fmooth.  This  Stone  is  ufually 
grey,  and  fometimes  of  a  reddilh  grey, 
and  (bines  like  our  little  Flint  Pebbles,  of 
which  I  believe  it  to  be  a  Species.  Thefe 
Stones  are  brought  Us  from  different  Parts 
of  J ttdeca ,  from  whence  they  take  their 
Name.  They  are  likewife  call’d  Syrian  and 
'Phoenician  Stones.  This  Stone,  cho’  it  be 
like  a  Flint,  it  is  nothing  fo  hard,  yet  not 
fo  eafy  to  break  as  fome  Authors  have  af- 
ferted  ;  but  being  broke  it  is  of  a  whitifii 
Grey,  and  fhining.  Mr.  Charas ,  in  his 
Book  of  Chymifiry,  at  the  821  Page,  fays, 
Chat  this  Stone  being  calcin’d  with  Sub 


phur,  from  it,  with  difiill’d  Vinegar,  Spirit 
of  Salt,  and  Spirit  of  Honey,  may  be 
drawn  a  Salt  that  is  admirable  for  breaking 
the  Stone;  where  thofe  who  defire  to  pre¬ 
pare  it  may  be  infiruéfed  therein. 

Lapis  ‘Judaicus,  Lapis  Syriacus , 

Phceniates,  Eecolithus ,  or  the  Jews-  Lemery c 
Stone,  is  of  various  Forms  and  Big- 
nefs,  but  mofi  ufually  is  fhap’d  like  a  fmall 
Olive,  fireak’d  all  over  with  Lines  that  run 
thro’  the  Length  of  it,  and  are  equally  di- 
ftant  one  from  another.  Some  are  found 
fmooth  without  any,  and  fome  in  a  cylin¬ 
drical  Form.  The  Colour  is  grey,  and 
fometimes  reddifh  without,  and  whitifii  with¬ 
in.  It  appears  to  be  hard  like  a  Flint,  but 
is  foft  and  may  be  eafily  beat  to  Powder  ; 
They  are  difiinguifh’d  into  Male  and  Female. 
The  Male  is  that  which  is  large,  long,  and 
of  a  cylindrical  Figure.  The  Female  is  that 
which  is  of  the  Shape  and  Size  of  a  fmall 
Olive.  They  are  both  indifferently  us’d  in 
Phyfick,  being  firfi  ground  to  a  fine  Pow¬ 
der  on  a  Marble.  This  Powder  is  given 
to  flop  Fluxes  of  the  Belly,  to  provoke  U- 
rine,  and  to  break  the  Stone  in  the  Kidnies 
and  Bladder. 

1 6.  Of  the  Lapis  Lyncis,  or  Thunder- 

Stone. 

HE  Belemnites ,  falfely  call’d 
the  Lynx  Stone,  is  a  Kind  of  Pomet , 
Flint  made  in  a  pyramidal  Form, 
to  which  the  Ancients  gave  the  Name  of 
Belemnites ,  from  its  Refembiance  to  a  Dart 
or  Arrow,  and  others  of  Dadylus  Ideus,  from 
its  Likenefs  to  a  Finger,  and  becaufe  it  is 
found  on  Mount  Ida\  others  fay  it  was  call’d 
Lapis  Lyncis,  becaufe  it  was  believ’d  that  it 
was  form’d  from  the  Urine  of  the  Lynx . 
This  Srone  is  harder  th^n  the  J ews  Stone, 
notwithfianding  they  attribute  the  fame 
Virtues  to  it  :  And  Mr.  Charas  told  me  it 
might  be  prepar’d  after  the  fame  Manner, 
and  ufed  for  the  fame  Purpofes.  This  Stone 
being  broke  is  of  the  Colour  of  Horn  in 
the  Concavity,  in  which  is  found  a  fort  of 
grey  dry  Earth,  of  an  infipid  Tafie,  and 
like  to  be  good  for  nothing.  At  the  End  of 
the  Stone  there  alfo  appears,  as  it  were, 
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the  Refemblance  of  a  Sun.  Plenty  of  thefe 
Stones  are  found  about  Paris,  in  digging  and 
labouring  the  Ground,  efpecially  in  landy 
and  gravelly  Soils. 

Belemnites ,  five  Lapis  Lyncis , 
Lemery.  five  DaSiylus  I  dee  us,  the  Thunder- 
ft  one,  or  'Thunderbolt ,  is  about  the 
Length  and  Thicknefs  of  a  Man’s  Finger, 
fometimes  more,  and  fometimes  leis,  round, 
pointed,  or  in  a  pyramidal  Form,  like  an 
Arrow.  They  are  found  of  different  Co¬ 
lours,  fometimes  white,  and  fometimes  grey, 
and  fometimes  brown,  brought  ufually  from 
Candia  ;  but  they  come  likewife  from  Ger¬ 
many.  They  find  the  fame  about  Paris ,  in 
the  landy  Grounds;  and  there  are  two  forts 
of  ’em,  one  that  being  put  upon  the  Fire 
will  yield  a  bituminous  Smell,  and  the  other 
none  at  all.  The  firft  is  plainly  that  which 
the  Antients  call’d  Lyncurius ,  and  believ’d 
falfely  to  be  a  kind  of  Succinum ,  or  Amber 
that  was  made  from  the  Urine  of  th q  Lynx 
coagulated.  The  Stone  being  broke,  they 
find  in  its  Concavity,  that  looks  of  a  Horn 
Colour,  a  little  dry  grey  Earth,  without 
Smell  orTafte.  This  Stone  is  us’d  to  break 
the  Stone  in  the  Kidney,  and  to  expel  it  by 
Urine,  being  taken  inwardly.  It  is  alfo 
us’d  externally  to  cleanfe  and  dry  Wounds. 

It  is  ground  on  a  Marble  to  reduce  it  to 
Powder. 

17.  Of  the  Bolognian  Stone. 

Pomet.  HP  H I S  is  a  heavy  Stone,  of  a  (hin- 
-*•  ing  filver  grey,  very  like  in 
Figure  to  the  nephritick  Stone,  which  is  found 
very  commonly  about  Bologna  in  Italy  ; 
whence  it  takes  its  Name.  This  Stone  is 
of  no  other  Ufe,  than,  after  Calcination,  to 
make  the  Phofphorus ,  of  which  Mr.  Lemery 
treats  fo  largely  at  the  End  of  his  Book  of 
Chymiftry  ;  and  likewife  Mr.  IVorms ,  he  ha¬ 
ving  writ  a  long  Difcourfe  of  it,  whither 
thole  who  defire  to  make  it  may  have  re- 
courfe.  Th eBolognian  Stone  is  not  yet  well 
known  amongft  us,  which  is  the  Caufe  we 
fell  fo  little  of  it.  Some  call  this  Stone  cal¬ 
cin’d,  the  Sun  or  Moon  Spunge,  the  illumina¬ 
ted  Stone ,  Lucifer ,  Caffiolanus  his  Stone,  or 
KercheP s  Phofphorus , 
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Lapis  Bolonienfis ,  Chryfolapis ,  or 
the  Bolognian  Stone ,  is  a  Stone  where-  Lemery * 
of  a  Phofphorus  is  made.  It  is  ordi¬ 
narily  of  the  Bignefs  of  a  Walnut,  bunch’d, 
uneven,  flattifh,  and  difpos’d  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner,  that  the  Side  oppofite  to  the  Bunch  or 
Knot,  makes  a  Kind  of  Cavity.  It  is  hea¬ 
vy,  grey,  foft,  fhining  in  feveral  Parts,  cry- 
ftalline  within,  almoft  like  Talch  of  Mont¬ 
martre.  It  is  found  in  feveral  Parts  of  Italy , 
but  chiefly  at  the  Bottom  of  Mount  Paterno , 
which  is  a  Part  of  the  Alps ,  and  diflant  from 
the  City  of  Bologna ,  about  a  League.  They 
are  eafiiy  difeover’d  after  the  Floods  of  Wa¬ 
ters  that  happen  from  the  great  Rains  ;  for 
then  the  Earth  is  wafli’d  and  clean’d  that 
furrounded  them,  and  hinder’d  them  from 
being  feen.  They  are  difiinguifh’d  from  o- 
ther  Stones  of  the  Mountain  by  little  Sparks 
that  appear  on  their  Surface  ;  and  we  may 
fee,  in  the  Cabinets  of  the  Curious,  fome 
of  thofe  that  weigh  to  five  Pounds.  Thefe 
large  Stones  are  no  otherwife  valuable  than 
for  their  Scarcenefs,  they  being  more  earthy 
than  the  fmall  ones,  and  not  fo  good  to 
make  the  Phofphorus  of. 

The  beft  Bolognian  Stones  are  thofe  which 
are  found  cover’d  on  the  Outfide  witha  thin, 
white,  and  opaque  Cruft;  but  thefe  are  ve¬ 
ry  rare.  And  fince  we  can’t  come  at  them, 
we  ufe  the  common  fort,  which  fhou’d  be 
chofe  with  the  feweft  Spots,  and  that  are 
bright.  The  worft  are  thofe  where  there  ap¬ 
pear  Veins  of  Vitriol  or  Iron  :  Thefe  con¬ 
tain  in  them  much  more  of  Sulphur  and 
Salt. 

The  Bolognian  Stone  is  prepar’d  and  reduc’d 
into  a  Phofphorus ,  by  a  moderate  Calcina¬ 
tion,  that  purifies  and  exalts  the  Sulphur 
more  than  it  was.  This  Calcination  is  made 
in  the  following  manner  :  Take  feven  or 
eight  of  thefe  Stones  cleans’d  on  theOutfide 
with  a  Rafp,  or  a  Knife,  and  powdering  very 
finely  one  or  two  of  the  moft  filming  of  them 
in  a  Brafs  Mortar,  throw  the  others  whole, 
one  after  another  into  clearWater  ;  and  having 
taken  ’em  our,  cover  them  intirely  over  with 
the  Powder,  by  rolling  them  in  ir,  that  they 
may  lick  up  as  much  as  they  can  :  then  put 
them  into  a  little  Furnace  ior  Stove,  with  a 
Brafs  Grate,  upon  which  you  muft  lay  them 
in  order,  with  a  Fire  under  them  to  calcine; 
Vol.  IF  Bb  which 
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which  when  done,  let  the  Fire  go  out  of  it 
felf  ;  and  when  all  is  cold,  take  off  your 
calcin’d  Stones  gently  from  the  Grate  ;  fepa- 
rate  the  Cruft,  which  comes  from  the  Pow¬ 
der  in  which  you  have  roll’d  them,  and  keep 
the  Stones  in  a  Box  with  Cotton  ;  preferve 
likewife  the  Cruft  which  is  to  be  reduced  in¬ 
to  an  impalpable  Powder. 

Thefe  calcin’d  Stones  are  the  Phofphorus , 
which  being  expos’d  to  the  Day  in  an  open 
Field  or  Street,  are  lighted  as  it  were  in  an 
Inftant  ;  after  which,  if  they  are  carried  into 
a  dark  Place,  they  will  appear  like  lighted 
Coals,  without  any  fenfible  Heat,  and  you 
may  extinguifli  them  by  little  and  little  ;  but 
if  you  let  in  the  Light  they  will  burn  again  : 
And  thus  they  will  iaft  for  two  or  three  Years 
together,  according  as  they  are  more  or  lefs 
frequently  expos’d  to  the  Light.  And  when 
theie  Stones  have  loft  their  Virtue,  they 
may  be  reftor’d  again,  by  obferving  the 
fame  Circumftances  as  before,  but  their 
Brightnefs  will  be  much  lefs.  The  Cruft 
reduc’d  into  Powder  is  likewife  finer  and 
more  illuminating,  when  expos’d  to  the  Air, 
than  the  Stones.  They  fill  little  Bottles  of 
fineCryftal  with  it  clofelyftopt,  which  they 
keep  to  give  Light  when  they  [pleafe  ;  for 
they  are  not  oblig’d  to  expofe  it  to  the  Air, 
as  they  do  the  Stones,  theCryftal  not  giving 
any  Obftru&ion  to  the  Light  from  the 
Powder. 

One  muft  not  imagine  that  any  of  the  fe¬ 
ver  a  1  Circumftances  that  I  have  fhewn  for 
the  Calcination  of  the  Bolognian  Stone  are 
ufelefs  ;  for  they  are  fo  neceffary,  that  if 
they  be  not  all  exactly  obferv’d,  the  Opera¬ 
tion  is  loft,  and  the  Stone  will  give  no  Light. 
This  Stone  acquires,  by  Calcination,  a  ful- 
phureous  Smell,  like  melted  Orpiment  ;  and 
when  it  is  boil’d  with  Lime  and  Water,  it 
yields  likewife  a  little  Arfenical  Salt. 

The  Reafon  why  it  appears  light,  proceeds 
from  the  Fire  mixing  with  the  Sulphur  in  its 
Motion,  which  raifes  to  the  Superficies  an 
Infinity  of  Panicles  that  are  fo  fubtle  and  de¬ 
licate  as  to  take  fire  upon  Light,  or  the  Motion 
of  the  Air.  But  thofe  who  defire  to  be  more 
fully  inform’d  in  this  Matter,  may  read  what 
I  have  faid  in  my  Treatife  of  Chymiftry, 
where  I  have  fpoke  not  only  of  this  Kind  of 
PbofphomS)  but  of  feveral  others  ;  and  have 
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likewife  given  you  the  Figure  of  a  Furnace 
that  is  moft  convenient  and  proper  for  cal¬ 
cining  this  Stone,  which  Is  a  Depilatory  ;  and 
being  powder’d  and  mix’d  with  Water  to 
the  Confidence  of  a  Pafte,  may  be  apply’d 
to  any  Part  of  the  Skin  where  there  is  Hair 
to  be  taken  off.  It  is  call’d  Phofphorus ,  or 
Lucifer ,  from  bringing  of  Light  ;  and  Chry- 
fo  lapis  y  from  calling  a  Light  of  a  golden  Co¬ 
lour. 

18.  Of  the  Pumice-Stone. 

HE  Pumice- Stones  y  which  the 
Latins  call  Pumexy  are  Stones  Pomet. 
of  various  Colours,  Shapes,  and 
Weight,  being  white,  greyifh,  light,  heavy, 
big,  little,  round  and  flat.  They  are  valued 
more  or  lefs  according  as  they  are  demanded  ; 
for  fome  efteem  the  white,  others  the  grey, 
fome  the  light,  and  fome  the  heavy  :  Not» 
withftanding  which,  I  muft  tell  you,  that 
the  largeft  and  lighted  are  moft  fet  by,  efpe- 
cially  for  thofe  who  make  Parchment,  and 
Stone-Cutters,  who confumeabundance;  but 
the  fmall  are  fcarce  us’d  but  by  the  Pewte- 
rers,  who  reduce  them  into  Powder-  As  to 
the  flat  Pumice- Stones  y  they  are  not  us’d  but 
by  the  Curriers  :  In  a  word,  the  Pumice- 
Stones  are  of  fuch  Ufe  that  we  have  fcarce 
any  Commodity  whereof  there  is  a  greater 
Confumption,  there  being  fuch  abundance  of 
Workmen  that  ufe ’em.  As  toPhyfick,  the 
little  Ufe  made  of  it  is  not  worth  fpeak- 
ing  of,  Five  only  that  after  Calcination  and 
powdering,  it  makes  a  Dentifrice  for  the 
cleaning  of  the  Teeth. 

As  for  the  Nature  and  Conftitution  of  this 
Stone,  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  come  to 
the  Knowledge  thereof  ;  wherefore  I  fhall 
reft  fatisfied  with  what  feveral  Authors  fay 
of  it,  namely,  that  it  is  a  Stone  thrown  out 
of  Mount  VefuviuSy  or  Mount  Ætnay  and 
by  the  Violence  of  the  Winds  carried  into 
the  Sea,  where  it  is  found  fwimming  on  the 
Surface,  from  whence  ’tis  taken.  Others 
fay  they  are  the  Stones  of  Mountains  that 
have  been  burnt  by  fubterranean  Fires.  How¬ 
ever,  ’tis  certain,  that  the  Pumice-Stone  is  a 
calcin’d  Stone,  becaufe  it  is  light  and  porous, 
or  full  of  Holes,  and  that  it  has  been  in  the 
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Sea,  or  is  of  a  fait  Nature,  for  as  much  as 
all  the  Pumice  Stones  we  fell  are  of  a  fait 
and  brackifh  Tade,  and  full  as  it  were  of 
little  Needles. 

Pumex,  or  the  Pumice  Stone ,  is 
Lemery.  a  Stone  or  Earth  that  has  been  cal¬ 
cin’d  by  fubterranean  Fires,  thrown 
out  by  Eruptions  of  the  V ulcano’s,  and  by  the 
Force  of  Winds,  carried  into  the  Sea,  where 
it  is  found  floating.  There  are  feveral  kinds 
of  it,  the  large,  fmall,  round,  flat,  light, 
heavy,  grey,  white,  Çÿ*.  the  molt  valued 
are  the  biggeft,  lighted:,  and  the  cleaned  ; 
they  ought  to  be  porous,  fpungy,  of  a  fait, 
fenny,  or  marffiy  Tade,  full  of  fmall  Nee¬ 
dles.  They  are  found  likewife  in  Sicily,  near 
Mount  Vefuvius,  from  whence  they  come; 
and  in  Germany ,  about  Conflans ,  the  Mofelle 
and  the  Rhine ;  they  are  alkaline,  deterfive, 
drying,  us’d  for  old  Ulcers,  fore  Eyes,  and 
to  clean  Teeth. 

ip.  Of  the  Aetites*  or  Eagle  Stone. 

Pomet.  T  Y  THAT  we  call  the  Eagle  Stones 
W  are  certain  Stones  that  are 
hollow  in  the  Middle,  and  contain  in  them 
a  dony  Nut  or  Kernel,  that  makes  a  Noife 
when  we  fhake  them.  We  commonly  find 
but  four  forts  of  them,  that  are  indifferently 
call’d  in  Latin  Lapis  /Eûtes ,  but  the  Kernel 
Callimus.  The  fird  fort  is  brown,  oval, 
ufually  the  Length  of  two  or  three  Inches, 
and  half  a  one  broad,  rough  or  knotty, 
and  that  takes  a  good  Polifh  :  The  Second 
is  fomething  lefs  than  the  other,  and  feems 
to  partake  much  of  Iron,  for  it  is  cover’d 
with  an  Ocre  like  the  Iron  Marchafite .  The 
third  fort  is  rough  and  uneven,  as  if  it  was 
compos’d  of  Fragments  of  little  fhining 
Flints  of  different  Sixes,  whereof  fome  are 
brown,  and  others  of  a  ruffet  Colour,  and 
fome  as  it  were  tranfparent  ;  and  all  thefe 
Flints  are  drongly  knit  together  by  a  natural 
Cement,  and  mod  commonly  nothing  is 
found  within  it  but  fome  Grains  of  Sand. 
The  fourth  Kind  is  of  an  afh  Colour,  and 
contains  within  it  white  Clay  or  Marie.  This 
fort  comes  from  Germany:  The  Fird  and 
Second  are  found  in  the  Bogs  of  Gape  St. 
Vincent  in  Portugal ,  and  in  the  Mountains 


near  Tremux  in  the  Principality  of  Bombes . 
It  is  now  no  longer  believ’d  that  they  are 
found  in  the  Eagle’s  Ned. 

It  were  to  be  wifh’d  that  the  Virtues  at- 
tribut ed  to  the  Eagle  Stone  were  as  certain  as 
they  are  confiderable  ;  Authors  affirming  that 
it  facilitates  the  Birth,  if  tied  to  the  Thigh 
of  a  Woman  in  Labour,  and  that  it  hinders 
Mifcarriages  if  tied  to  the  Arm  ;  they  be¬ 
lieve  that  reduc’d  to  Powder,  and  mix’d  in 
a  Cerate ,  it  leffens  the  Paroxyfms ,  or  Fits  of 
the  Epilepfy,  if  apply’d  to  the  Head:  ’Tis 
alfo  faid,  that  the  Marie  or  Clay  that  is  found 
in  the  Hollow  is  fudorifkk,  and  will  dop 
the  Flux  of  the  Belly. 

Ætites  Lapis ,  or  the  Eagle  Stone , 
is  a  Stone  commonly  round  or  o-  Lemeryl 
val,  of  the  Bignefs  of  a  Walnut, 
and  fometime  of  a  fmall  Pullet’s  Egg,  of  a 
grey ifh  or  dark  Colour,  hollow  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle,  wherein  is  contain’d  a  fort  of  dony 
Kernel,  that  rattles  in  the  Stone  when  you 
fhake  it.  There  are  four  Kinds,  [accord¬ 
ing  to  Pomet’ s  Defcription]  ail  which  have 
great  Virtues  adign’d  them,  which  are  no¬ 
thing  but  imaginary,  Experience  not  con¬ 
firming  them  with  any  Pretence  of  Cer¬ 
tainty  :  It  is  adringent,  and  proper  to  dop 
LoofnefFes  and  Hemorrhages,  taken  inward¬ 
ly;  the  Kernel,  which  is  fofter  than  the 
Stone,  is  moreadvantagious  for  all  the  fame 
Purpofes  :  They  are  call’d  Aëtites ,  that  lig¬ 
nifies  Aquiline ,  or  of  the  Eagle,  becaufe  it  was 
believ’d  that  the  Eagles  furnifh’d  their  Neds 
with  thefe  Stones  to  preferve  their  Young. 

20  Of  the  Toad-Stone® 

HE  Toad-Stone ,  call’d  in  Latin , 
Bufonites ,  and  Batrachites  in  Pomet « 
Greek,  is  a  Stone  likewife  found  in  the 
Mountains,  or  the  Plains.  It  has  been  believ’d 
that  it  was  bred  in  the  Head  of  an  old  Toad, 
whence  it  was  voided  by  the  Mouth  of  that 
Creature  when  put  upon  red  Cloth:  But 
Boetius ,  and  thole  who  have  made  exaâ: 
Enquiries  after  it,  affirm  that  this  Stone  is 
form’d  in  the  Earth.  There  are  commonly 
two  forts,  to  wit,  the  round  and  the  long: 
The  round  Toad-Stone  is  of  the  Shape  of  a 
fmall  Bonnet,  round  Circumference,  hoi- 

B  b  2  low 
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low  below,  convex  above,  and  very  fmooth, 
about  half  an  Inch  broad  at  the  Bottom  ; 
fome  of  them  of  a  deep  grey  inclining  to 
blue;  and  there  are  others  of  a  reddifli  Co¬ 
lour;  but  both  forts  are  ufually  of  a  much 
lighter  Colour  at  their  Bottom.  The  long 
Toad-Stone  is  mod  frequently  of  an  Inch 
long,  and  above  four  or  five  Lines  thick, 
hollow’d  like  a  Trough  on  one  lide,  and  of  a 
convex  Figure  on  the  other:  Some  of  thofe 
are  of  a  deeper,  and  fome  of  a  lighter  Grey, 
markedxwich  fome  reddifli  Spots,  and  fmooth 
as  the  round  :  They  fet  them,  efpecially  the 
round  fort,  in  Rings  ;  but  that  is  more  for 
Ornament  that  any  Virtue  in  them,  for  they 
are  very  uncertain  in  their  Effe&s,  efpecially 
when  they  pretend  that  they  allay  the  Inflam¬ 
mation  occafion’d  by  the  Sting  of  Bees,  or 
other  Infcds.  It  is  falfe  that  it  changes  its 
Colour,  and  fweats  when  it  approaches  a 
Cup  wherein  there  is  Poifon  ;  tho’  Boétius 
and  others  affirm,  that  the  Toad-Stone  is 
found  in  the  Ground,  nevertheless  I  ffiall  not 
conteft  or  difpute,  but  that  it  may  be  bred 
in  the  Head  of  old  Toads ,  tho’  it  is  certain 
what  we  now  fell  comes  not  from  thefe  Ani¬ 
mals,  hut  is  found  in  the  Earth,  as  has  been 
obferv’d.  This  Defcription  of  (ht  Toad- Stone, 
and  that  of  the  Eagle  Stone  were  given  me 
by  Mr.  Tour  ne  fort,  who  is  a  Perfon  on  whom 
we  may  depend. 

Bufonites ,  Chelonites ,  Batrachi- 
Lemery.  tes ,  is  a  Kind  of  precious  Stone, 
whereof  there  are  two  Kinds,  one 
round,  and  the  other  long.  The  fird  is 
round  in  its  Circumference,  hollow  on  one 
fide,  and  convex  on  the  other,  in  Form  of 
a  little  Cap  or  Bonnet,  about  half  an  Inch 
broad  at  the  Balls,  very  fmooth,  fometimes 
grey,  brown,  black,  green,  and  of  various 
Colours.  The  fécond  fort  is  fometimes  more 
than  an  Inch  long,  and  above  four  or  five 
Lines  thick,  [according  to  Pome? s  Defcripti¬ 
on.]  The  lizeof  thefe  Stones  are  fufficient 
to  undeceive  thofe  who  believe  that  they  are 
taken  from  the  Heads  of  Toads,  for  they 
are  found  in  the  Mountains,  and  the  Plains 
where  they  are  produc’d. 

Some  pretend,  that  being  powder’d  and 
taken  inwardly,  they  are  capable  of  reliding 
the  Plague  and  other  malignant  Difeafes  ;  that 
being  apply’d  to  the  dinging  or  bitings  of 
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venemous  Beads,  they  draw  out  the  Poifon. 
Some  hang  them  about  their  Neck  for  Quar¬ 
tan  Fevers ;  but  all  thefe  Virtues  are  imagi¬ 
nary,  for  the  Toad-Stone  has  nothing  in  it 
but  an  alcaline  Quality  proper  to  abforbe  A- 
cids,  and  to  dop  Loofenefs,  taken  from  a 
Scruple  to  half  a  Dram;  but  it  is  not  in  Ufe. 

21.  Of  the  Lapis  Amiantus. 

HE  Lapis  Amiantus  is  a  Stone 
of  a  greenifh  Black  without  Pomet. 
and  within,  pretty  heavy,  that  be¬ 
ing  broken  is  almod  like  Plumons  Alum ,  in 
that  it  rifes  in  Threads  of  a  whitiffi  Green, 
or  rather  of  a  Horn  Colour.  This  Stone  is  in- 
combudible,and  the  Ancients  were  not  much 
deceiv’d  when  they  faid  the  Lapis  Amiantus 
and  the  Plumons  Alum  were  the  fame  thing  : 
There  is  notwithdanding  fome  Difference, 
in  that  the  Plumons  Alum  arifes  in  long 
and  this  in  ffiort  Threads  :  befides,  the  Ex¬ 
tremities  of  the  Plumous  Alum  are  not  of 
a  Colour  with  thofe  of  the  Lapis  Amiantus. 
This  Stone  is  found  in  Turkey ,  for  all  that 
we  fell  comes  from  Conjlantinople  ;  as  to  the 
Choice  of  it,  or  its  Ufe,  I  know  nothing. 

Amiantus ,  Jive  Albefion ,  five  Al- 
beftes  Lapis ,  is  a  Stone  of  a  Mine-  Lemery. 
ral  Subdance,  ora  Kind  of  Talck 
that  has  a  near  Refemblance  to  Plumous  Alum , 
which  feveral  People  confound  one  with  the 
other,  believing  them  to  be  the  fame  Thing. 
It  is  found  in  two  different  Forms;  for  the 
one  is  in  Filaments  or  Strings,  like  thofe  of 
Plumous  Alum,  but  much  longer  ;  the  other 
is  in  a  brown  or  blackifh  hard  Stone,  but 
that  will  fpread  under  the  Hammer.  The 
Ancients  fpun  Amiantus  and  made  incombu- 
dible  Linen  of  it,  which  amongd  other 
Ufes,  ferved  them  to  wrap  their  dead  Bo¬ 
dies  in  when  they  burnt  them  to  preferve 
their  Afhes  :  The  Corps  burnt  while  the  Li¬ 
nen  remain’d  entire.  This  Stone  is  found 
in  the  Quarries  near  the  Pyrenees.  Amiantus 
is  us’d  in  fome  Remedies  ;  they  believe  it  re¬ 
fids  Poifon,  cures  the  Itch,  and  is  deterfive. 

22.  Of  Cobalt. 

CObaltum ,  or  Kobaltum ,  it  a  red-  p 

diffi  hard  Stone,  that  is  heavy,  omet, 

and  in  Grains  of  the  fize  of  our  Peas,  that 

dick 
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flick  feveral  of  them  together  upon  a  Kind 
of  Spar  or  Marchafite,  like  Antimony.  This 
Cobalt  is  ufualiy  found  in  the  Silver  Mines, 
and  is  a  Plague  to  the  Workmen,  being  a 
dangerous  Poifon  :  For  if  by  Chance  it  fall 
into  the  Water,  and  that  the  Miners  be  o- 
blig’d  to  go  into  that  Water,  they  are  fiire 
of  having  their  Legs  all  ulcerated.  This  Co¬ 
balt  is  much  different  from  that  of  fome  Au¬ 
thors,  who  have  thought  it  to  be  Cadmy ,  or 
Lapis  Calaminaris ;  but  they  are  grofly  mif- 
taken,  fince  ’tis  eafy  to  fee  the  Difference. 
As  to  its  Ufes  they  are  unknown  to  me,  and 
its  Scarcenefs  makes  that  there  is  little  De¬ 
mand  for  it. 

C ob  alt  urn, five  Kobaltum ,  is  a  fort 
Lemery .  of  Marcafite,  or  hard,  heavy,  red- 
difli,  granulated  Stone  ;  many  of 
which  are  colleded  together  upon  a  mineral 
Body  like  Antimony.  This  Stone  is  com¬ 
pos’d  of  a  Kind  of  natural  Cadmy  that  is 
found  intheSilver  Mines.  It  is  a  flrong  vio¬ 
lent  Poifon,  yielding  a  burning  arfenical 
Salt,  a  Sulphur  and  an  Earth  compos’d  of 
fome  metallick  Parts.  It  is  cauffick,  and 
being  apply’d  externally  makes  an  Efchar 
upon  the  Flelh,  and  eats  off  Excrefcencies, 

23.  0/  Ofteocolla,  or  the  Bone-Binder. 

Pomet,  ’T'HE  Ofteocolla ,  or  Bone-Binder, 
JL  is  a  fandy  Stone,  and  porous 
like  a  Bone,  whereof  there  are  two  Kinds; 
the  one  heavy,  gravelly,  uneven,  and 
pretty  round  ;  the  other  light  and  lefs 
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ragged.  The  OJleocolla  is  found  in  fevera. 
Parts  of  Germany ,  where  they  call  it  Ben 
bins,  but  chiefly  near  Spires ,  Heidelberg ,  and 
D' Armftadt.  They  pretend  that  this  Stone 
has  the  Power  or  Faculty  of  fetting  a  broken 
Bone  when  taken  inwardly,  as  well  as  when 
apply’d  to  the  Fradfure. 

Befides  all  thefe  forts  of  Stones  already 
defcrib’d,  we  fell  feveral  other  Kinds,  fuch 
as  that  of  AJfo ,  the  Serpentine  and  Blood 
Stone,  which  is  a  fort  of  Marble  full  of  lit¬ 
tle  red  Spots,  from  whence  it  takes  the  Name 
of  Blood-Stone  ;  as  alfo  becaufe  it  is  pretend¬ 
ed  that  it  flops  Blood  ;  the  Star-Stone ,  Rock - 
Cryftal ,  Alabafter ,  and  many  others,  where¬ 
of  feveral  Authors  have  treated  at  large. 

Ofteocolla ,  Oftiocolla ,  Ofteites ,  Ste¬ 
le  chites,  Morochtus ,  Holofteus ,  Ofteo -  Lemery. 
lithus ,  Lapis  fabulofus ,  Lapis  Ofti- 
fragus ,  or  the  Bone-Binding  Stone  ;  is  a  fan¬ 
dy  hollow  Stone,  of  an  afh  or  whitifh  Co¬ 
lour,  having  the  Shape  of  a  Bone  of  diffe¬ 
rent  Sizes  Some  are  met  withal  as  big  as 
one’s  Arm.  We  have  two  forts  of  them; 
one  round,  uneven  or  rough,  fandy,  and 
heavy,  the  other  fmoother  and  lighter  ;  ie 
flicks  to  the  Tongue  like  Pumice  Stone.  Both 
Kinds  are  found  in  feveral  Parts  of  Germany, 
as  the  Palatinate ,  Saxony ,  and  where  they 
grow  in  fandy  Places.  It  is  us’d  to  aggluti¬ 
nate  and  reflore  in  a  little  Time  broken 
Bones,  being  apply’d  upon  the  Part,  and 
taken  inwardly  at  the  fame  Time.  Dofe 
from  half  a  Scruple  to  two  Scruples.  It  is 
call’d  Ofteocolla  from  Oflcon  and  Colla,  which 
is  as  much  as  to  fay  Bone-Glue. 
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Of  EARTHS. 


PREFACE. 


IN  this  Book  are  contained  not  only  the  Earths  that  are  of  Ufein  Medicine ,  but  like** 
wife  thofe  which  are  ferviceable  to  the  Painters  ;  in  a  word ,  all  that  are  [oft  and 
apt  to  crumble ,  and  for  this  reafon  have  not'peen  rank'd  among  the  Stones.  I  compre* 
hend  in  this  Book  whatever  is  made  from  Earths;  that  is  to  fay ,  that  are  related  to 
our  Bufinefs .  I  put  into  the  Number  of  the  Earths  the  Catechu,  or  Cachou,  not  be - 
caufe  of  its  Likenefs  to  an  Earth,  but  that  mofl  People  will  have  it  to  be  one ,  as  the 
Name  import and  will  appear  in  the  following  Chapter . 


i .  Of  Cachou,  Cafhew,  or  Japan 

Earth* 

Pomet.  AC HOU,  according  to  Mr. 

I  Caen,  Do&or  of  Phyfick,  of 
the  Faculty  of  Paris ,  fuita- 
bly  to  what  was  communicated  to  him  by 
one  of  his  Friends,  is  an  Earth  that  is  found 
in  the  Levant ,  where  it  is  call’d  Mafquiqui , 
which  is  ufually  met  withal  upon  the  highert 
Mountains  where  the  Cedars  grow,  under 
the  Roots  of  which  this  Earth  is  found  ; 
which  of  it  felf  is  very  hard,  and  in  a  Lump. 
To  lofe  nothing  of  this  Earth,  the  Natives, 
call’d  Aigonquains ,  gather  it  up,  Sand  and  all 


together,  and  wet  it  with  River  Water,  and 
make  it  into  a  Parte,  drying  it  in  the  Sun  to 
the  Hardnefs  we  fee  it  of.  The  Natives  al¬ 
ways  carry  it  about  them,  and  ufe  it  for  the 
Pain  of  the  Stomach.  They  alfo  apply  it 
outwardly  like  an  Ointment  upon  the  Re¬ 
gion  of  the  Stomach. 

Tho’  this  Description  of  Cachou  appears 
not  very  conformable  to  Truth,  becaufe 
there  is  no  Probability  of  its  being  an  Earth  ; 
yet  as  thePerfon  who  gave  this  Description 
to  Mr.  Caen,  aifur’d  him  that  it  was  So  ;  and 
for  as  much  as  ’tis  call’d  in  Latin  Terra  Ja- 
ponica ,  I  was  oblig’d  to  rank  this  in  theClafs 
of  Earths,  and  leave  it  to  thofe  to  determine 
what  it  is,  who  underftood  more  of  it  than  I 

do  : 
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do:  All  Î  (hall  fay  is,  that  yon  ought  to 
chufe  Cachou  of  a  tawny  red  without,  and 
of  a  clear  red  within,  the  brighteff  and 
lead  burnt  that  can  be. 

Cachou  is  a  very  bitter  Drugg,  and  of 
anunpleafantTafte  when  taken  in  the  Mouth. 
It  is  ufual  to  reduce  it  into  a  fine  Powder, 
and  to  mix  it  with  Ambergrife,  which 
with  the  Mucilage  of  Gum  Tragacanth , 
is  made  up  into  a  Parte,  and  form’d  into 
little  Pellets,  in  Colour  and  Figure  having 
the  Refemblance  of  Moufe’s  Dang,  and  the 
fmaller  thefe  Troches  are  made  the  more 
valuable  are  they. 

The  Ufe  of  Cachou ,  whole  or  prepar’d, 
is  to  rtrengthen  the  Stomach,  and  to  make 
the  Breath  fweet;  and  in  fhort  it  is  one  of 
the  bert  Druggs  we  have,  and  yet  at  this 
Time  the  lead  ufed,  which  proceeds  from 
the  great  Ufe  of  Tea  and  Coffee,  tho’  Ca¬ 
chou  is  of  much  greater  Virtues  than  either 
of  them. 

As  Cachou  is  very  unpleafant  to  the  Pa¬ 
late,  efpecially  when  firff  put  into  the 
Mouth  ;  therefore  fome  People,  befides  the 
Ambergrife,  mix  Sugar  with  it. 

Catechu ,  Jive  Terra  Japonica,  or 
Lemery .  Cachou,  is  a  fort  of  dry’d  Parte, 
hard,  a  little  gummy,  reddifh, 
having  the  Form  and  almoft  the  Hardnefs 
of  a  Stone,  of  a  bitter  and  aurtere  Tarte 
at  the  Beginning,  but  leaving  afterwards  a 
foft  and  agreeable  Impreffion  in  the  Mouth. 
There  are  two  forts  of  it  ;  the  firft  and  mort 
common  is  compa£f,  heavy,  of  a  reddifh 
brown  Colour,  (freak’d  with  little  whitilh 
Rays.  The  fécond  is  more  porous,  lefs 
weighty,  and  paler  than  the  firrt.  We  are 
not  fufficiently  inform’d  concerning  the  Na¬ 
ture  of  Cachou  ;  fome  laying  it  is  a  Parte 
prepar’d  by  the  Japanners,  with  the  Ex* 
trad  of  Areca ,  Calamus  Arontaticus ,  Li¬ 
quorice,  &c.  mix’d  and  harden’d  together 
over  the  Fire.  Others  pretend  that  it  is 
made  with  the  Juices  of  Areca ,  and  the 
green  Bark  of  a  thorny  Tree  of  *Japan , 
call’d  Catechu,  and  thicken’d  together  by 
Heat.  Others,  as  fome  Moderns  main¬ 
tain,  that  it  is  an  Earth  from  the  Le¬ 
vant,  call’d  Mafquiqui ,  [as  defcrib’d  by 
Pomet  ;  ]  but  after  all  Cachou  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  the  Tarte  to  be  any  Thing  of 
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an  Earth,  but  rather  a  thick  Juice  ;  befides’ 
there  is  drawn  from  it,  by  chymical  Analy- 
fis,  a  great  deal  of  Oil  and  eflential  Salt, 
like  what  is  drawn  from  Plants.  It  is  good 
to  rtrengthen  the  Brain,  Lungs,  Stomach  ; 
againrt  Catarrhs,  and  to  corred  a  (finking 
Breath. 

2.  Of  Scal’d  Earth, 

Erra  Sigillata,  or  Seal'd  Earth, 

is  a  Kind  of  white  Bole,  Pomet . 
fometimes  a  little  reddifh,  that  is 
moirten’d  with  Water,  and  afterwards  form’d 
into  little  Cakes  half  round,  of  the  Big- 
nefs  of  one’s  Thumb,  upon  which  is  ftampt 
fcveral  Chara&ers.  The  Variety  of  Fi¬ 
gures,  Colours,  and  different  Seals,  that 
are  found  upon  the  Terra  Sigillata ,  makes 
me  think  that  every  one  makes  them  to 
his  Fancy;  and  that  it  is  nothing  but  a 
fat  affringent  Earth,  that  is  more  or  lefs 
colour’d,  and  reduc’d  into  fuch  Cakes  as 
are  brought  us.  I  fhall  not  (fop  here  to 
relate  all  the  fabulous  or  true  Stories 
which  the  Ancients  have  told  concerning 
the  native  Place  whence  this  Earth  comes, 
and  the  Ceremonies  us’d  when  it  is  ga¬ 
ther’d  ,  nor  how  the  Grand  Signior  figns 
it  with  his  own  Seal,  &c.  but  I  fhall 
tell  you  that  the  Earth  that  is  mod  us’d 
and  efteem’d ,  is  that  which  is  in  little 
reddifh  Cakes,  the  leaff  fandy  or  gravel¬ 
ly,  and  the  mort  affringent  that  you  can 
get. 

It  is  much  ufed  in  Medicine  becaufe  of 
its  affringent  Quality.  It  is  alfo  an  Ingre¬ 
dient  of  Venice  Treacle,  and  needs  no  other 
Preparation  than  to  have  the  above- defcri* 
bed  Qualifications. 

As  to  the  Earth  of  Lemnos ,  ’ris  laid  to 
be  the  fame  with  the  feal’d  Earth,  but  in 
its  natural  State,  without  any  Impreffion  up¬ 
on  ir. 

Terra  Sigillata ,  Terra  Lemma 
feal’d,  or  Lemman  Earth,  is  a  Lemery , 
Kind  of  Bole,  or  fatty  clayey 
Earth,  that  is  dry,  foft  and  friable  ;  fome* 
times  yellow iin,  whitiffi,  or  reddifh,  in.fi- 
pid,  and  affringent  to  the  Tarte.  They  bring 
it  fometimes  into  the  Ifle  of  Lemnos ,  but 

it 
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it  comes  at  prefent  from  Conjlantinople , 
Germany,  Blois ,  and  feveral  other  Parts. 
It  comes  ordinarily  form’d  into  little  round 
Cakes  about  the  Thicknefs  of  one’s  Thumb, 
roundifh  on  one  Side,  and  Hat  on  the  other, 
by  a  Signet  engrav’d  with  fome  Arms  or 
certain  Devices  that  the  Prince  of  the 
Country  caufes  to  be  put  upon  it  ;  and 
this  is  the  Reafon  why  it  is  call’d  Seal'd 
Earth .  That  of  the  Ancients  was  yellow, 
and  made  into  Cakes  much  fmaller  than 
thefe  at  prefent  are;  and  had  engrav’d  upon 
them  the  Arms  of  Diana  under  the  Repre- 
1'entation  of  a  Goat. 

Chufe  your  feal’d  Earth  that  is  foft  to 
the  Touch,  clayey,  apt  to  crumble,  and  of 
a  whitiffi  red  Colour,  that  will  cleave  to 
the  Tongue.  They  tinge  or  colour  it 
fometimes  with  Turmerick,  or  fome  other 
Drugg,  to  make  it  come  up  to  the  Co¬ 
lour  of  the  Ancients,  which  is  the  true 
Lemnian  Earth,  and  was  taken  from  a  Hill 
where  no  Plant  grew.  The  Turks ,  who 
are  the  prefent  Matters  of  it,  mix  this 
with  other  Earths  of  the  fame  Nature  ; 
and  having  kneaded  them  together  with 
Water,  make  them  up  into  little  round 
Cakes ,  which  they  feal  with  the  Grand 
Signior's  Signet  to  make  it  pay  Duty.  This 
Earth  is  a  good  Antidote  againd  Poifon, 
proper  for  Fluxes,  Hemorrhages,  Gonor¬ 
rhoea ,  Whites  and  Vomiting.  Dofe  from 
half  a  Scruple  to  two  Scruples.  It  is  out¬ 
wardly  us’d  to  dop  Blood,  dry  up  Wounds, 
and  ftrengthen  the  Joints. 

3.  Of  Fine  Bole,  or  Bole  Armoniack. 

F omet,  TF  we  have  feveral  forts  of  feal’d 
X  Earths  we  have  not  lefs  of  Boles, 
whereof  the  mod  edeem’d  is  that  which 
has  its  Name  from  the  Levant  or  Arme¬ 
nia,  whether  becaufe  it  formerly  was 
brought  from  thofe  Parts ,  or  that  thofe 
who  deal  in  it  may  make  it  fell  the  better; 
but  as  I  have  never  feen  any  of  that,  and 
what  we  now  fell  is  found  in  feveral  Parts 
of  France,  I  mud  inform  you  the  bed  is 
that  we  have  from  about  Blois  and  Sait - 
vnnr,  or  from  Bourgogne,  and  which  is  of 
various  Colours,  as  grey,  red,  and  yellow. 
The  yellow  is  the  mod  valued,  becaufe  it 


paffes  the  readied  for  Bole  of  the  Levant , 
and  becaufe  it  fits  the  Gilders  bed. 

As  thefe  Boles  are  the  deared,  becaufe  of 
the  Charge  of  tranfporting  ’em  to  Paris  from 
Blois  or  Saumur  \  we  prefer  that  of  Baville 
and  other  Places  about  Paris,  becaufe  the 
Peafants  bring  it  us  at  a  cheaper  Rate  than 
we  can  buy  the  other.  The  bed  is  the 
cleaned,  fmoothed,  and  well  colour’d,  of 
a  light  yellowiffi  red,  which  being  taded 
feems  to  melt  like  Butter  in  the  Mouth. 
Its  Thicknefs  is  known  by  dicking  to  the 
Tongue.  The  counterfeit  or  adulterate 
Bole  is  of  a  fad  deep  red,  fandy  and  gritty, 
being  indeed  not  cf  a  third  Part  of  the 
Price.  It  is  very  drying  and  adringenr, 
good  againd  Fluxes  and  Gleets.  It  thick¬ 
ens  thin  Humours,  refifis  Putrefaction,  and 
expels  poyfonous  Bodies.  It  is  likewife 
us’d  in  (pitting  of  Blood,  bleeding  Wounds  ; 
andalfo  to  confolidate  broken  Bones,  ftreng- 
tben  weak  Limbs. 

Bolus,  or  Bole,  is  a  fofr,  brittle, 
reddifh,  or  yellow  Earth,  which  Lemery, 
is  brought  us  in  Pieces  of  diffe¬ 
rent  Shapes  and  Sizes.  The  fined  comes 
from  the  Levant  and  Armenia,  call’d  Bolus 
Orientalis,  Jeu  Bolus  Armena  ;  but  all  the 
Bole  we  have,  which  is  in  Ufe  amongd  us 
at  prefent,  is  brought  from  feveral  Parts 
of  France ,  and  the  bed  is  about  Blois  or 
Saumur.  As  there  is  found  in  the  Quar¬ 
ries  or  Pits  a  great  deal  of  coarfe  and 
gravelly  Bole,  they  wadi  it  to  free  it  from 
the  Gravel,  then  make  it  into  a  hard  Patte, 
which  they  form  into  fquare  Sticks,  about 
a  Finger  long,  which  is  call’d  Bole  in  the 
Stick,  and  is  us’d  externally.  Bole  is  af- 
tringent  and  deficcative,  proper  to  dop 
Loofnefs ,  Dyfentery,  Spitting  of  Blood, 
to  fweeten  the  Acids  being  taken  inward¬ 
ly.  There  is  alfo  a  great  deal  us’d  exter¬ 
nally  to  dop  Blood,  prevent  Fluxion,  and 
drengthen  and  confolidate.  That  which  is 
call’d  white  Bole  is  an  adringent  Marie, 
but  not  fo  efficacious  as  the  red  Bole. 

4.  Of  Oker. 

HE  yellow  and  red  Oker  is  one  p 
and  the  fame  Thing,  for  the  na-  ^omet‘ 
tural  Colour  is  yellow,  and  it  is  turn’d  red 
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by  Means  of  a  Reverberating  Furnace,  in 
which  they  put  ir,  to  make  it  red  by 
the  Force  of  the  Fire:  All  the  beft  Mines 
of  Oker  in  France ,  are  in  Berry  ;  and  a- 
morig  the  reft,  that  which  is  at  a  Place 
call’d  St.  George ,  upon  the  Side  of  the 
•River  D'Ucher ,  two  Leagues  from  the 
City  Vierzon  io  Berry ,  where  they  dig  it 
out  of  the  Earth,  as  they  do  Pit-coal. 
This  Oker  is  found  lyo,  or  200  Foot 
deep  in  the  Earth,  of  four  to  eight  Inches 
thick  ;  only  they  find  under  this  Oker  a 
white  Sand,  like  that  of  Calais ,  and  above 
the  Oker  a  yellow  Clay  good  for  no¬ 
thing. 

There  comes  likewife  yellow  and  red 
Oker  from  England,  which  is  browner  than 
that  of  France ,  but  not  fo  good,  becaufe  it 
is  naturally  drier,  and  comes  from  a  ftony 
Ground  which  they  are  forced  to  grind  in  a 
Mill;  whereas  that  of  Berry  is  more  na¬ 
tural,  fatter,  and  works  better  in  Oil; 
fo  that  the  Dutch  will  not  ufe  the  En- 
glijh  Oker ,  but  when  they  mix  it  with  an 
equal  Share  of  that  which  comes  from 
Berry , 

Both  Sorts  are  us’d  by  the  Painters,  but 
that  which  is  moft  fet  by,  is  that  which  is 
dry,  loft,  friable,  of  the  higheft  Colour  and 
Jeaft  gravelly. 

There  comes  befides  a  Red  Oker  from 
England ,  which  we  commonly  call  Brown 
Red  ;  this  is  us’d  by  the  Painters;  but  that 
which  is  of  a  much  deeper  Colour  is  call’d 
Putty,  and  they  employ  it  in  policing  of 
Glafs. 

Ochra ,  in  EngUJh  Oker ,  is  a 
Lemery.  Mafs  of  Earth  that  is  dry,  fat, 
will  crumble,  and  is  foft  to  the 
Touch,  of  a  yellow  or  gold  Colour,  that 
is  taken  from  fome  deep  Pits  in  Berry . 
They  calcine  it  in  the  Fire,  ’till  it  gains  a 
red  Colour,  and  then  it  is  call’d  Red  Oker; 
both  Sorts  are  us’d  by  the  Painters  ;  they 
are  refolutive,  drying,  aftringenr,  being  ex¬ 
ternally  apply’d.  Some  fay  there  is  ano¬ 
ther  Sort  of  Oker  call’d  Alanian  Earth , 
or  Tripoly ,  and  Terra  Albana;  it  is  chiefly 
found  in  Alania ,  a  Place  near  Scythia ,  but  it 
is  brought  to  us  out  of  the  Mediterranean 3 
being  a  Species  or  Kind  of  Oker . 


f  Of  Green  Earth, 

WE  fell  two  forts  of  Green 

Earth ,  to  wit,  that  of  Ve-  Pom  ci. 
rona ,  which  is  brought  from  about 
Verona  in  Italy ,  whence  it  takes  its -Name, 
and  the  common  Green. 

The  Earth  of  Verona  ought  to  be  ftony, 
and  as  green  as  may  be,  and  take  care  chat 
it  be  not  inlaid  with  Veins  of  Earth. 

The  common  Green  ought  alfo  to  be  of 
the  greeneft,  and  as  near  refembiing  that  of 
Verona  as  you  can  get. 

Terra  Viridis ,  in  French  Terre 
Verte ,  is  a  dry  Earth,  of  a  green  Lemery . 
Colour,  which  is  brought  from 
Verona  in  Italy ,  and  is  for  the  Painters 
Ufe, 

6.  Of  Cologn  Earth. 

Ologn  Earth  is  an  Earth  altoge¬ 
ther  like  that  of  Umber ,  ex-  Pomei , 
cepting  only  that  it  is  browner: 

This  is  of  fome  Ufe  to  the  Painters.  Yoti 
mu  ft  thufe  fuch  as  is  tender,  eafie  to  crum¬ 
ble,  the  cleaneft,  with  as  little  Mixture  of 
Dirt  as  poffible. 

7.  Of  Umber. 

UMber ,  fo  call’d  becaufe  of  its  being  us9d 
in  drawing  Shades,  is  brought  to  us 
from  Egypt ,  and  other  Places  of  the  Le¬ 
vant,  in  Lumps  of  different  Bignefs. 

In  the  choice  of  this  Earth  you  ought  to 
take  that  which  is  fofc,  in  large  Pieces,  of  a 
brown  Colour,  enciining  to  the  Red,  for 
this  is  better  than  the  grey. 

Its  Ufe  is  for  the  Painters,  and  before  it 
is  ground  ’tis  ufual  to  burn  it  as  well  for 
Painting  in  Oil  as  for  the  Glover,  which 
makes  it  become  more  reddifh  ;  the  Fume 
of  it  ought  to  be  avoided,  as  being  (linking 
and  offenfive. 
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8.  Of  Tripoly. 

Pornet.  ^PHE  ! Tripoly  is  of  two  Kinds 
X  in  France  ;  the  one  they  bring 
from  Poligny  near  Renne ,  in  the  lower  Bre¬ 
tagne -,  the  other  from  a  Place  call’d  Men- 
na  near  Rion  in  Auvergne.  That  of  Bre¬ 
tagne  is  mod  effeem’d,  and  the  bell,  be¬ 
ing  more  proper  for  Lapidaries ,  Goldfmiths , 
Braziers,  and  all  other  Workmen  :  It  is 
taken  from  a  Mountain  at  twenty  or  thirty 
Foot  of  Depth,  and  is  found  in  Veins  or  Beds 
of  about  a  Foot  Thick  nefs  :  They  carry  it 
to  Redon,  where  it  is  fhip’d  and  tranfported 
to  Nants . 

That  of  Auvergne  is  not  fo  valuable,  be¬ 
ing  not  at  all  fit  for  the  Ufe  of  Jewellers, 
Goldfmiths,  or  Braziers,  becaufe  it  has  not 
Subfiance;  and  alfo  rifes  into  thin  Leaves 
like  Paper,  when  ’tis  dry.  It  is  only  us’d 
for  fcouriog  Houfhold  Stuff,  and  is  found 
almoft  in  the  very  outer  Surface  of  the 
Earth. 

5Ti§  faid  that  Tripcly  is  a  Stone  that  be¬ 
comes  light  by  Means  of  certain  Veins  of 
fulphureous  Earth  that  are  burnt  under  the 
Tripoly,  and  which  gives  it  the  Quality 
of  whitening,  policing,  and  brightning  the 
Copper. 

There  are  alfo  Mines  of  Tripoly  in  Italy 
and  other  Places;  but  as  this  Commodity  is 
of  little  Value  and  Confumption,  it  is  not 
much  fought  after;  befides  which  we  have 
k  in  France ,  and  there  is  no  Occafion  to 
bring  it  from  other  Parts. 

A l ana,  in  French  Tripoly,  is  a 
Berner  y .  light  white  Stone,  tending  a  little 
upon  the  red,  which  they  take 
from  feveral  Mines  of  Bretagne,  Auvergne, 
and  Italy.  ’Tis  believ’d  that  the  Light- 
nefs  of  this  Stone  proceeds  from  its  be¬ 
ing  calcin’d  by  the  fubterranean  Fires. 
We  have  two  Sorts  in  France ;  the  firft 
and  the  befi  is  that  from  a  Mountain  near 
Renne  in  Bretagne .  It  is  found  laid  in  Beds 
of  about  a  Foot  thick,  and  is  us’d  by  the 
Lapidaries,  &c.  to  whiten  and  polifh  their 
Works.  The  fécond  Sort  is  brought  from 
Auvergne ;  this  divides  itfelf  into  Flakes  or 
Leaves,  and  is  of  no  Ufe  to  the  Lapidaries 
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or  Braziers,  but  ferves  to  fcour  Pots  and 
Kettles,  and  other  Utenfils  belonging  to  the 
Kilchin  :  It  is  deterfive  and  drying  apply’U 
outwardly,  but  of  no  Ufe  in  Medicine. 

p.  Of  Indian  Red. 

H  E  Indian  Red,  or  Per  Ran 
Earth,  is  what  we  improperly  Pomet . 
call  Englifh  Red ;  this  is  a  very  dear 
Drugg,  efpecially  fuch  as  is  in  little  Pieces, 
moderately  hard,  and  of  a  high  Colour, 
This  Red  is  us’d  by  none  but  the  Shoe¬ 
makers,  who  fieep  it  in  the  white  of  an 
Egg  to  colour  Shoe-Heels  with. 

We  have  befides  this,  feveral  other  forts  of 
Earths  that  come  from  the  Pits;  as  Marie 
that  fome  fell  by  the  Name  of  White  Bole , 
and  many  other  wafh’d  Earths  ;  as  Rouen 
White,  that  of  Seve  and  Port  Neuille,  Cham - 
paigne  Chalk ,  and  others  ;  of  which  we  fell 
none,  becaufe  we  can  eafily  come  at  them, 
as  the  Smedin  or  Fullers  Earth,  which  is  a 
fat,  fmooth,  (licking  Earth  that  is  heavy, 
fometimes  ye11owifh,and  fometimes  blackifh. 
This  is  much  us’d  by  the  Clothiers  in  Eng¬ 
land;  and  becaufe  this  Earth  does  almoft 
the  lame  1  hing  as  Soap,  the  Latins  call 
it  Terra  Saponaria,  or  Soap  Earth  ;  alfo  the 
Mexican  Earth,  which  -is  a  very  white 
Earth,  which  the  People  of  Mexico  make 
ufe  of  to  whiten  with,  and  in  Medicine  like 
Cerufe;  and  likewife  it  ferves  to  polifh 
Silver. 

The  Marga  is  a  kind  of  a  white  Stone  ve¬ 
ry  like  to  Champagne  Chalk.  ‘The  Li  thorn  ar- 
ga,  or  Stenomarga,  is  what  we  call  Stone 
Pith ,  or  Mineral  Agaric k,  or  Moon- Milk  * 
this  Stone  is  found  in  the  Chinks  or  Apertures 
of  the  Rocks  in  feveral  Parts  of  Germany  ; 
and  different  Names  have  been  given  to  this 
Stone,  becaufe  it  is  very  white  and  crumb¬ 
ling,  and  that  this  Whitenefs  comes  from 
its  being  calcin’d  by  the  Vapours  which  a- 
rife  from  Metals. 

There  is,  befides,  feveral  other  Sorts  of 
Earths,  as  the  Eretrian  Earth,  the  Samian 
Earth ,  Ohio,  Selinufian  and  Cimolian  Earths , 
and  Tobacco-pipe  Clay  ;  with  many  others' 
whereof  feveral  Authors  make  mention. 
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As  to  the  Preparation  of  Stones  or  Earths, 
that  is  done  ordinarily  two  Ways,  that  is  to 
fay,  by  grinding  on  a  Porphyry  or  Marble,  in 
like  Manner  as  Sea  Shells,  Pearl,  Hyacinth, 
Topazes,  Emeralds,  Sapphires,  Corals,  Load- 
done,  Lapis  Calammaris ,  Ttmy,  and  the 
like,  are  ground.  The  fécond  Way  is  by 
pounding  in  a  Mortar  with  Water,  in  order 
to  reduce  them  to  a  fine  Powder,  as  we  do 
Litharge,  Cerufe,  and  Minium.  The  fir  ft, 
after  they  have  been  levigated,  are  made  in¬ 
to  Troches  with  Rofe  Water,  and  the  next 
into  Tablets  with  common  Water. 

Terra  Per  fie  a ,  or  Indian  Red ,  is 
Lemery.  a  dry  red  Earth  that  is  brought 
us  in  little  Stones  that  are  of  a 
moderate  Hardnefs.  The  Shoe-makers  ufe 
'em  to  dye  Shoe-heels  red  ;  chufe  the  deepeft 
colour’d.  Terra  Saponaria,  in  French  Smefl'w, 
or  Fullers  Earth ,  is  a  Kind  of  flippery  gluti¬ 
nous  Earth,  that  is  heavy,  of  a  yellow  or 
black ifh  Colour,  and  does  the  fame  Thing 
as  Soap,  whence  it  was  call’d  Soap  Earth , 
or  the  Earth  the  Fullers  ufe  to  fcour  with. 
The  Terra  Selinufia  is  a  greafy  or  clayey 
Earth,  that  is  very  like  that  of  Ohio  ;  it  is 
aftringent  and  refolutive,  proper  to  takeaway 
Spots  and  Chops  of  the  Skin,  to  foften  Tu¬ 
mours  of  the  Breaft  and  Tefticles,  and  to  re- 
folve.  The  Ohio  Earth  is  a  Kind  of  feai’d 
Earth,  or  a  fatty,  fticky,  afh-colour’d  Earth 
that  is  brought  from  Ohio  ;  it  is  aftringent. 


and  removes  Spots,  &c.  Terra  Sarnia,  or 
Samian  Earth ,  is  what  comes  from  the  Ifle 
of  Samos ,  and  is  of  two  Kinds  ;  one  is  fofr, 
white,  and  crumbling,  that  (licks  to  the 
Tongue  when  apply’d  to  it,  and  is  very  like 
feai’d  Earth.  Some  People  call  it  Coliyrium , 
becaufe  it  ferves  fometimes  to  relieve  the 
Eyes;  the  other  is  crufty  and  hard,  tho® 
fomething  un&uous  ;  they  call  this  Samius 
After,  becaufe  it  is  found  in  fhining  Spangles, 
like  Stars. 

Befides  there  is  Marga ,  Lithomarga ,  Sie- 
nomarga ,  Medulla  Saxorum ,  Agaricus  Mine * 
rails ,  Lac  Lunæ ,  or  Stone  Pith ,  Mineral  A- 
garick ,  Moon  Milk ,  which  is  a  kind  of  fofe 
friable,  pithy,  very  white  Stone,  refembling 
Chalk,  which  is  found  in  the  Clefts  of 
Rocks  in  fome  Parts  of  Germany  ;  it  is  de» 
terfive,  aftringent,  drying,  coofolidating9 
which  diftblves  coagulated  Blood,  and  may 
be  us’d  inwardly  and  outwardly. 

Mr.  Pomet  obferves  in  his  Annotations 
made  at  the  End  of  his  Book,  that  this  Stone 
Pith  is  found  on  the  Side  of  the  Signiory  of 
Mofcow ,  belonging  to  the  Ele&or  of  Saxony 9 
and  near  Gironne  in  Catalonia ;  that  the  In» 
habitants  of  thofe  Parts  chufe  fome  of  this 
Earth  after  the  Sun  is  down  and  has  warm’d 
it,  that  has  little  Balls  on  it  like  Meal,  with 
which  they  make  Bread,  mixing  it  with 
fome  true  Flower,  which  has  been  confirm'd 
by  feveral  other  Naturalifts, 
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369 

Aloes  Succotrine,  b.  9,  f.  4. 

218 

Arfnick  natural  White,  b.  3,  v.  2, 

369 

AIms  Wood,  b.  3?  f.  1, 

?8 

Arfnick  Regulus . 

370 

sf/##*  b.  3,  v.  2.. 

380 

Arum,  b«  2. 

Afpalathum,  b.  3,  f.  2v 

Si 

Alum  Englijh. 

382, 

S9 

Alum  Plumons 0 

381 

Afphaltum,  b.  2. 

387 

Alum  of  Rome. 

381 

Avignon,  or  French  Berry ,  b.  I,  f.  21. 

13 

Alum  fugard. 

382 

Aurantium,  b.  7,  f.  48. 

142 

Amalgamation  of  Gold,  b.  2.  V.  2. 

307 

Aunchalctim,  b.  2,  v.  2> 

337 

Amber ,  or  Musk-Seed ,  b»  1,  f.  24. 

if 

Aurum  Fulminans,  b.  2,  v.  2® 

3°7 

Black. 

387 

Aurum  Potabile,  b.  2,  V.  2. 

3  -ii 

Amber  liquid,  b.  8,  f.  44.. 

Amber  Tellow,  b.  4,  v.  2, 

209 

384 

Azarum,  b.  2,  f.  33. 

B. 

30 

Amber  Spirit  and  Oil. 

388 

Balaufliums ,  b-  6,  f  6. 

Balm  of  Gilead,  b.  8,  t.  44. 

114 

Amberprife,  v.  2 

272 

204 

Ameos  Semen,  Bilhop'sIPeed ,  or  the  Ethiopian 

B  a  If  am  of  Berne,  f.  fO. 

207 

Cummin,  b.  1,  f.  4. 

3 

Ba/fam  of  Capivy,  f.  41. 

lb. 

Amomum  in  Berry,  b.  r,  f,  28*. 

20 

Balfam  of  Mecha,  f.  47. 

207 

Amylum,  or  Starch,  b.  1. 

Anacardiums,  b,  7,  f.  18. 

ii 

Balfam  of  Peru,  f.  48 

2  06 

133 

Balfam  of  Peru  artificial ,  f.  49. 

lb. 

Ananas ,  b.  7,  f.  49. 

15-2 

Balfam  of  ‘Tolu ,  f.  y  2, 

208 

Anchovies,  v.  2. 

293 

New  Balfam,  f-  y  3. 

lb. 

Anchufa,  b.  2,  f.  29. 

47 

Barley  Pearl  and  French,  b,  I,  f.  16. 
Bay-Berries,  b.7,  f.  y6. 

1 1 .4 

Angelica  Root,  b.  2,  f.  18  *. 

39 

149 

Anife  Wood OÏ  China,  b.  3.. 

71 

Beaver,  v.  2*. 

243 

Anifum,  Anifeed ,  b.  I*  f.  12 

7 

Bees,  v.  2, 

Bees- Wax. 

2 66  . 

Ant  ahum,  v.  2* 

393 

27  ï 

A  nth  or  a,  b.  2.  ■ 

Antimony ,  b.  3,  v.  2. 

39 

Beetle  Hi  [lory,  v.  2; 

226 

357 

Behen,  or  b.  2,  f.  28, 

47? 

Butter  and  Cinnabar  of  Antimony » .. 

362 

Bell-Metal,  b.  2,  v.  2. 

34° 

Crocus  of  Antimony . 

360 , 

Kernel  white.r  b.  7,  f.  41* 

Benj 

*47 

a 
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j 

I 


; 

; 

; 
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Page® 

’Benjamin,  b.  8,  f.  14* 

183 

Caffia  of  the  IJlands,  f.  30. 

3  39 

Bezoar  Animal ,  v.  2.- 

23f 

Caffia  Lignea,  b.  4,  f.  3. 

Caffonade,  or  Powder  Sugar ,  b.  2. 

74 

Bezoar  Minerai ,  b.  3,  V.  2, 

363 

5*4 

Bezoar  Stone. 

237 

Cajlor ,  v.  2. 

Catachu,  V.  2. 

243 

Bindweed ,  b.  2,  f.  31* 

Birthwort  Root ,  lcn)g,  round, 

49 

4M- 

CS5*,  b.  2, 

Caviere ,  v.  2. 

297 

f.  26. 

44 

Caujlick  Stone,  b.  2,  V.  2. 

3r4 

Bi  (hop's  Weed,  call’d  Ameos,  b.  1 

>  f-  7-  3 

Cedar  of  Lebanon,  b.  3,  f. 

66 

B  if  mut  h,  b.  2,  v.  2. 

333 

Cerafus  Sylveflris  amara,  the  Mahaleb. 

b.  1, 

Bifnague ,  b.  6,  f.  lï. 

119 

f.  20. 

*3 

Bijlort  Root,  b,  2,  f.  2j% 

Bitumen  of  Judcea . 

44 

Cerufe,  b.  2,  V.  2. 

353 

387 

Chefnut.  b.  y,  f.  74» 

168 

Blood- Stone ,  b.  3,  V.  2. 
Bole-Armoniack ,  v.  2. 

366 

Chocolate,  b.  7,  f.  1  f. 

331 

416 

Chouan  Seed,  b.  1. 

2 

Bolonian  Stone .  Ib. 

4°9 

Cinamon  Bark,  b.  4,  f.  1 . 

72 

Bombax  Officinarum ,  b»  7,  f.  ÿO. 

*74 

Cinamon  OU,  b.  4. 

13 

Bone-Binder  Stone. 

413 

Cinamon  White,  b.  4,  f.  4. 

74- 

Borax  Natural ,  b.  3,  v.  2. 

379 

Cinamon  Wood,  b.  3,  f.  7. 

64 

Boutargo,  v.  2. 

297 

Cinnabar  Mineral,  natural  and  artificial , 

b.  2, 

Box-fhorn ,  or  Dying-Berry,  b.  ï, 

f*  21.  13 

v.  2. 

326 

Brafs ,  b.  2,  v.  2. 

337 

Cinquefoil,  b.  2. 

36 

Brianfon  Chalk . 

407 

Citron-Wood,  b.  3, 

61 

Brimflone ,  v.  2. 

390 

Citrons,  b.  7,  f.  4f. 

î49 

Briony  of  America ,  b.  2,  f.  6» 

29 

Citron  candied,  b,  y,  f.  470- 

150 

Briony  Wild  Vine. 

Briony  black  Vine , 

30 

Civet  Cat,  v,  2. 

Clove  Cinamon,  b.  4,  f.  $V- 

241 

Ibid. 

75* 

Buckthorn-Berries,- b.  9. 

223 

Cloves,  b.  7,  f.  10. 

124 

Bud,  v.  2. 

253 

Clove  Royal,  f.  II. 

125 

j Bull's  Gall. 

2  54 

Cobalt. 

412 

Bunias,  Napus ,  NavewSeed,  b.  ] 
Burgundian  Hay ,  b.  ï,  f.  18. 

î,  f.  14.  9 

Cocheneal,  b.  1,  f.  25'. 

1  > 

12 

Coculus  Indus,  b.  7,  f.  2-6> 

138 

C. 

b.  7,  f.  13. 

Cokar-Nuts ,  b.  7,  f.  24. 

129 

Calambourg-lVood ,  b.  3. 

70 

237 

Calaminare-  Stone . 

3^ 

Colcothar,  b.  2,  v.  2. 

349 

Calamus  Aromaticus,  b.  2,  f.  36, 

53 

CoUiflower  Seed,  b.  I,  f.  15. 

10 

Calcitis,  b.  2j  v •  2. 

342 

Cologn  Earth,  v.  2. 

417 

Camel ,  v.  2. 

2  fO 

Colophony ,  b.  8,  f.  58 

212 

Camels  Hay,  b.  6,  f.  1. 

1 10 

Coloquintida ,  b.  7,  f.  38. 

143. 

Campe chy  Wood,  b.  3. 

69 

Contrayerva  Root,  b.  2.  f.  2.- 

2S 

Camphire,  b.  8,  f.  1  3. 

Cantharides,  v.  2. 

1 8 1 

Copper ,  b.  2,  V.  2* 

Copperas. 

33^ 

266 

344 

Capers,  b.  7,  f.  j'f. 

i<8 

Copperas  Englifh. 

34§: 

Caraway- Seed,  b.  r,  f.  8. 

5* 

Copperas  White . 

34f 

Cardafs,  b.  I,  f.  2f. 

16 

Coral,  b.  5%  f.  if. 

96 

Cardamome ,  b.  1,  f.  28. 

21 

Coral  Black,  f.  16. 

97 

Cardamome  lejfer,  f.  29. 

Ibid 

Coralline,  f.  17. 

Ibid. 

Carline  Thijlle,  b.  2,  f.  22. 

41  ■ 

Coralline  Secret,  b.  2,  V. 

33  ï 

Carrmne  Seed ,  b.  I . 

2 

Coral  Wood,  b.  3. 

62  ■ 

Carmine  from  Cocheneal,  b.  I. 

18 

Coriandrum,  b.  f.  13.  - 

9 

8 

Caffia  of  Brajil,  f.  29 

i39> 

Cork,  b.  4,  f.  9. 

Caffia  from  the  CW,  b.  7*  f  37, 

ib. 

Cortex  ■  Hgni  Gary  ophy  dor  um,  b.  44  f.  7. 

77  ■ 

Maffia  of  f.  28#.. 

Ib. 

Cortex  Caff  ce  digne  ce,  b»  4,  f,  30 

i 

,  74 

Üortex 

/ 


INDEX. 


Cortex  Cimmoni ,  b.  4,  f .  1 . 

Cortex  Cofti  Albi ,  b.  4,  f.  4. 

Cortex  Mandragore e,  b.  4,  f.  7* 

Cortex  Permet  anus,  b.  4,  f-  6. 

Cortex  fuberis ,  b.  4,  f.  9 
Coflus  of  Arabia,  b.  2,  f.  8. 

Coflus ,  bitter,  fiveet ,  &c. 

Cotton ,  b.  7,  f,  5*0. 

Dog's- wort  Cotton ,  b.  7i  f*  f1» 
Country  Gum ,  b.  8,  f.  1 1 . 

CravjfiJh ,  v.  2. 

Greet ,  or  Candi  a  Carrot- Seed,  b.  1,  f. 
Creon  Scarlet ,  b,  ï. 

Cryftal  Minerai ,  b.  3,  V.  2. 

Crocus ,  b.  6,  f.  3. 

Crocus  Marti  s,  b.  2,  v.  2. 

Crocus  Marti  s  aftr  ingens,  Ib, 

Cubebs ,  b.  7,  f.  4. 

Cucumber- Seed,  &c,  b.  1. 

Cuminum,  b.  1,  f.  10. 

Gumin-Seed  Black,  b.  I,  f.  30. 

Cupel  Silver,  b.  2,  v.  2. 

Curcumæ  Radix,  b.  2,  f.  12. 

Currans,  b.  7,  f.  5-9. 

Cuttle- Fijh  Bone ,  y.  2t 
Cyclamen ,  b.  2. 

Cyprefs  round  and  long,  b.  2, 


Page. 

72 

74 

79 
76 

80 

3* 

Ibid. 


1 573 

IC4 

180 


295- 

7*  4 

19 

377 

1 12 


122 

22 

6 

22 

3 1 3 
35” 
160 

29? 

f2 

37 


Damask  Raijin s,  b.  7,  f.  58.  160 

Dates,  b.  7,  f.  22.  136 

Daucus  Seed,  b.  I,  f.  7.  4 

Deer,  v.  2.  276 

Deer  Suet.  277 

Dittany,  b.  2,  f.  21.  41 

Dittany  of  Crete.  I b. 

Dittany  oî Crete  in  the  Leaf,  b.  f,  f.  1.  82 

Dodder  of  'Time,  b.  6,  f.  9.  1 17 

Doglike -Tooth -Shell,  v.  2.  303 

Doronicum  Romanum,  b.  2,  f.  16.  38 

Dragon's  Blood  of  the  Canaries,  f.  28.  193 

Dragon's  Blood  Counterfeit,  f.  29.  194 

Dragon's  Blood,  Indian ,  b.  8,  f.  27.  193 

Dyers  Herb,  b,  f,  f.  1  ï .  91 

/  F 

JL-j  9 

Eagle ,  v.  2.  263 

Eagle- Stone.  41  r 

Earth  Bole .  416 

Earth  of  Colognl  417 

Earth  Green,  v.  2.  417 

Earth  of  Japan,  v.  2,  414 

Earth  Oker .  416 

'  Earth  of  Perjia.  418 


Page, 

Earth  feaPd. 

4if 

Earth  Tripoly. 

4*8 

Earth  Umber. 

4*7 

Ebony,  b.  3. 

7* 

Elephant,  v.  2. 

247 

£/f,  v.  2. 

246 

Embalming,  V.  2, 

227 

Emeralds. 

7  401 

Emery  Spanijh,  b.  3,  V.  2. 

366 

Enamels. 

337 

Enula  Campana,  b.  2. 

5-2 

Epithymum,  b.  6,  f.  9. 

117 

Efula,  b.  2,  f.  13. 

136 

Ethiopian  Cumin  Seed,  b.  1,  f.  5% 

3 

Euphorbium,  b.  8,  f.  36. 

199 

F. 

Fennel  Seed  from  Languedock,  b. 

1,  f.  ii«  6 

Fenugreek  Seed,  b.  1,  f.  17. 

î  1 

fÿj,  b.  7,  f.  73. 

166 

Fijh  Glue,  v.  2. 

283- 

Fiores  Balaufi.  b.  6,  f.  6. 

1 14 

Bifnage,  b.  6,  t.  IX. 

119 

Croci,  b.  6,  f.  3. 

in 

CV<9<r/  Spurii ,  b.  6,  £f  4. 

113 

Epithymi,  b.  6,  f.  4. 

1 1 7 

Herb  ce  Trinitatis,  b.  6,  f.  12. 

119 

Nardi  Celtici ,  b.  6,  f.  11. 

1 18 

Rofarum,  b.  6,  f.  2. 

no 

Rorifmarini ,  b.  6,  f.  8. 

11 6 

Safrani,  b.  6,  f.  f. 

114 

Schoenanthi,  b.  6,  f.  1. 

1 10 

Storchadis,  b.  6,  f.  7. 

Fœniculum,  or  the  lefs  Fennel  b. 

1,  f.  il.  y 

Fœniculum  Petrceum,  or  A0OÊ  Fennel,  b.  ï 

f.  4. 

3 

Fxnum  Burgundiacum,  or  Burgundian  Hay 

b.  1,  f.  18. 

12 

Fol.  Abrotani,  b. 

97 

Abfinthii. 

Ibid. 

Adianthi ,  .b.  7,  f.  7» 

87 

Alcanet,  b.  7. 

97 

b.  5*,  f.  f. 

89 

Agrimonice ,  b.  5. 

97 

Bajilici. 

97 

Betonicce. 

Ibid. 

Calamint  Montain . 

Ibid. 

Chamcemeli. 

Ibid. 

Centaurii . 

Ibid. 

Cicutce. 

Ibid. 

Cynogloffœ . 

Ibid. 

Did  am  ni  Cretici,  f.  1. 

82 

Heliotropii  Tricocci ,  b.  53  f.  13. 

92 

Hyper  ici  y 

INDEX. 


Fol.  Hyperici,  b.  f. 

I fat i dis ,  b.  f,  f.  Iï. 
Mari,  b.  5\  f.  3. 
Malabathri ,  b.  f,  f.  4* 

Marrubii . 

Matricaria ,  b.  3. 
Meliioti. 


Page. 

9J 

9i 

.85 

83 

95- 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 


l[Uf- 

Month  a. 

Origanï. 

Peti ,  b.  5',  f.  14. 

P<?//V  Montant  Albi ,  b.  5',  f.  2. 

Scabïofce ,  b.  y. 

S  cordii. 

Sen  a,  b.  f,  f.  6. 

Soldanella ,  b.  f,  f.  8. 

Inhere,  b.  f,  f.  f. 

Thymi,  b.  5". 

Frankincenfe  common,  or  Rofin  of  the  Pine-l  ree , 
f.  fO.  210 

Frankincenfe ,  Male  and  Female,  b.  3,  f.  37. 

200 

Frigat  Bird ,  v.  2 
Fuller  s- Earth,  v.  2. 

Fuftick-W iQ d,  b.  3. 

G. 


94 

82 

95* 

Ibid. 

8> 

88 

84 

9  S' 


264 

418 

70 


Gums .  Balfam  Cap  ivy,  f.  fx. 
Balm  of  Gilead,  f  44. 
Balfam  of  Meca ,  f.  47. 

Balf.  new,  f.  53. 

Balfam  of  Peru,  f .  48. 
Balf.  To  lu,  f.  5-2. 
Benjamin,  f,  14. 

C arpo- balfam,  t.  45*. 

Xylo- balfam,  f.  46. 
Bdellium,  f.  34. 

Camphire,  f,  13. 
Cancamum,  f.  41. 
Caranna,  f.  33- 
Colophony ,  f.  58. 

Dragon's  Blood,  f .  27,  28. 
Ëlemi,  f.  30. 

Englijh  Gum,  f.  9. 
Euphorbium,  f.  36. 
Galbanum ,  f.  23. 

Gamboge,  f.  f. 

JBac,  jp.  42. 

Manna,  f.  I,  234. 

Manna  of  Frankincenfe. 
Myrrh  Abyjfme ,  f.  20. 
Myrrh  liquid. 

Moca  Frankincenfe. 


Gold  Powder. 

Gold  refin'd. 

Gold  Regulus. 

Guajacum,  b.  3,  f.  8. 

Gums.  Amber  liquid,  f.  5*4. 
Ammoniacum,  b.  8,  f.  26. 
Araback,  b.  8,  f.  6, 

Afa  foctida,  f.  22. 


Ib.  Black. 

308  HermodaSlyles,  b.  7,  f.  19. 
307  Hippolapathum  rot  undifolium, 
6f  barb,  b.  2. 

209  Honey,  v.  2. 

192  Hoüette ,  b.  7,  f.  jT. 

179  Hyacinth. 

189  Hypociftis ,  b.  9,  f.  6. 


Page. 

207 

204 

2  Of 

208 
2c6 
208 

*33 

2Cf 
20  f 

198 

i8r 

201 

197 

212 

I93 

I9S' 

180 

196 

189 

178 

202 

*73 

201 

387 

l88 

200 


Galingal  great,  b.  2,  f.  iï. 

34 

Olibanum,  f.  37- 

200 

- - Small. 

Ibid. 

0  pop  an  ax,  f.  if. 

I9I 

Galls,  b.  7,  f.  78. 

171 

P  aft  i  les ,  f.  18. 

l86 

Gamboge,  b.  8,  v.  f. 

178 

Rofin,  &C.  f.  57. 

210 

Gentian-  Root,  b.  2,  f.  10. 

40 

Sarcocul ,  f.  37. 

I98 

German  Black,  b.  7,  f.  72. 

166 

Senega,  f.  10. 

180 

German  Copperas,  b.  2,  v.  2. 

344 

Storax,  f,  6. 

i8f 

German  Gold,  b.  2,  v.  2» 

337 

Tacamahaca,  f.  31. 

196 

German-Shell  Gold. 

Ibid. 

Tragacanth,  f.  12. 

181 

Ginger,  b.  2,  f.  9. 

Tunck,  f.  7. 

180 

Ginger  candied. 

33 

Turpentine,  f.  ff. 

209 

Ginger  Confect,  la ’alive. 

Ibid. 

Vermicular,  f.  8. 

180 

Glafs.  b.  f. 

I03 

Gun-Powder,  v.  2. 

396 

Glycyrrhiza,  b.  2,  f.  34. 

S'! 

H. 

Goat,  v.  2. 

2S7 

Hamech  Confection,  b.  7,  f.  80. 

172 

Gout  wild. 

258 

Hart,  v.  2. 

256 

Gold,  b.  2,  v.  2, 

306 

Heart' s-Eafe,  b.  6,  f.  13. 

119 

Gold  in  the  Leaf. 

307 

Hellebore  white,  b.  2,  f.  if. 

37 

38 

133 

Baftard  Rhu- 
28 

267,  269 

if 4 

399 

220 

Jude-/?  one 


t 


I  N  BEX 
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Pag?. 

J» 

Lapis  Prunelle t. 

377 

Jade-Stone. 

4cf 

Lapis  Pumicis. 

410 

2 ialapium  Jalap,  b.  2,  f,  f. 

29 

Lapis  Rubinus . 

402 

401 

Jafpar. 

407 

Lapis  Smaragdus. 

Jap è m  'me- lVood)  b.  3, 

61 

Lapis  Topazius. 

400 

Jet,  v.  2. 

387 

Lead  Oar,  b.  2,  V.  2. 

3f  ï 

Jews  Pitch,  v.  2. 

387 

Lead  in  Pigs. 

35*2. 

Imperatoria ,  b.  2,  f.  1 9. 

40 

Lead  in  Powder. 

Ibid. 

Indian  Earth,  v.  2. 

418 

Lead  Burnt. 

Ibid. 

Indian  Ink. 

395* 

Lead  Red. 

Ibid. 

Indian  Leaf ,  b.  f ,  f.  4. 

83 

Lead  White. 

3  S3 

Indian  Wax ,  b.  8,  f.  43. 

204 

Lead  Magi  fiery. 

3  ff 

Indigo ,  b.  f,  f.  9. 

89 

Lead  Vinegar. 

3S6 

Ipecacuanha ,  or  Ipecacuana  Root ,  b. 

2,  f.  1, 

Lentifcus,  the  Lentisk  Tree ,  b.  3,  f.  f. 

63 

24 

Leton,  b.  2,  v.  2. 

337 

Ipecacuana  white. 

lb. 

Levant  Nut,  b.  7,  f.  2 6. 

I38 

Iris  Alba  Florentina ,  b.  2,  f.  10. 

34 

Lignum  Aloes,  b.  3,  f.  1. 

f8 

/row,  b  2,  v.  2. 

316 

Lignum  Aj pal  at  hum.,  f.  2. 

59 

/ro#  /#  B^rx. 

3* 6 

Lignum  Brajili  an  um,  b.  2,  f.  11. 

53 

/ra#  #»  Gad, 

3*7 

Lignum  Coccigrice,  b.  3,  f.  13. 

7.0 

Iron  Oar. 

316 

Lignum  Guajaci,  b.  3,  f.  8. 

6f 

Iron  Plates . 

317 

Lignum  Indicum,  b.  2,  f.  12. 

53 

Ifinglafs ,  v.  2. 

285* 

Lignum  Juniperi,  b.  3,  f.  10. 

67 

Jules,  b.  7,  f.  60. 

161 

Lignum  Lentifci,  b.  3,  f.  5. 

63 

Jujubes ,  b.  7)  f*  20. 

*34 

Lignum  Libani  Cedri,  f.  9. 

66 

Ivory,  v.  2. 

248 

Lignum  Nephritic  um ,  f.  4. 

6z 

K. 

Lignum  Sant  alum,  f.  3. 

61 

Ju?//,  or  Kelp ,  b.  5",  f.  20. 

101 

Lignum  Saffafras,  f.  7. 

64 

Kermia  Ægyptiaca  Musk-Seed \  b.  I,  f. 

24.  if 

Liquorice,  h.  2,  f.  34. 

fi 

King  of  Fruits,  b.  7,  f.  49. 

if  2 

Litharge  Natural  and  Artificial ,  b.  2, 

v.  2. 

Kinquina,  b.  4,  f.  6. 

76 

344 

L. 

258 

Loadjlone,  b.  3,  v.  2» 

Logwood ,  b.  2,  f.  12. 

3^5 

Labdanum  liquid,  V.  .2. 

53 

Lack  fine,  &c.  b.  I. 

18 

Luzerne,  b.  I,  f.  18. 

12 

Lapis  Ætites . 

41 1 

Lycium  the  French  Berry ,  b.  1,  f.  21. 

H 

Lapis  Ar menus. 

404 

M. 

Lapis  A  mi  ant  us 

412 

Macedonian  Parfley  Seed,  b.  I,  f.  3. 

2 

Lapis  Bufoniies . 

41 1 

Mahalep  or  the  Cherry,  b.  1,  f.  20. 

13 

Lapis  Calaminaris » 

3<% 

Madder  Root ,  b.  2,  f.  30. 

Magiflery  of  Bifmuth,  b.  2,  V.  2. 

48 

Lapis  Cobalt . 

412 

333 

Lapis  Hœmatites, 

366 

Magiflery  of  Antimony, 

363 

Lapis  Hyacinthinus . 

399 

Magnes,  b.  3,  v.  2. 

Maiden  hairs,  b.  f ,  f.  7. 

367 

87 

Lapis  Jade, 

4°f 

Lapis  Jafpis . 

4°  f 

Man's  Greafe,  v.  2. 

220 

Lapis  Inf  emails,  b.  2,  V.  2® 

3H 

Mandrake  Male  or  Female,  b.  4,  £.  7  &  8. 

79 

Lapis  Judaic  us. 

408 

Manna,  b.  8,  f.  1,  2. 

Manna  of  Brianfon,  b.  8,  f.  3. 

173 

Lapis  Lazuli, 

403 

Ibid, 

Lapis  Lynch . 

408 

Manna  liquid ,  b.  8?  f.  4. 

Ibid. 

Lapis  Mirabilis ,  b.  2,  V.  2. 

34° 

Manna  of  Frankincenfe,  b.  8,  f.  39. 

201 

Lapis  Nephriticus . 

4°f 

Marcafites,  b.  2,  V.  2. 

Mars  Diaphoretick 3  b.  2,  V.  2. 

312 

Lapis  Nantie  us. 

36f 

319 

Lapis  Ofleosolla. 

4S3 

Mars  cryflalizfd. 

318 

Mars 

F  Y 

Ju-J  J.  £>■  « 


Page. 

Oil  of  Almonds,  b.  y,  f*  44* 

Page. 

Mars  in  TinSture  or  Syrup. 

Ibid. 

149 

Aflringent  Syrup  or  Tinéîure. 

3l9 

Oil  of  Antimony. 

363 

JSïarum ,  b.  y,  f.  3* 

83 

Oil  of  Balm,  b.  7. 

136 

M after  wort,  b.  2,  f.  19. 

40 

Oil  of  Bays,  b.  7,  f.  5*7. 

I S9 

Majhckwood ,  b.  3,  f.  5". 

63 

Oil  of  b.  7* 

I44 

Ma  flick  in  TW. 

Ibid. 

Of/  of  Cinnamon ,  b.  4,  f.  2. 

Oil  of  Citron,  b.  7,  f.  46. 

Oil  of  Mars,  b.  2.  V.  2. 

7$ 

Mafticot ,  b.  2,  v.  2. 

3f4 

*49 

Me  die  a  Légitima,  b.  I?  f.  18. 

ï  2 

318 

Medicinal  Stone ,  b.  3^  ^  •  2*® 

3f° 

Oil  of  Mercury. 

33* 

Mechoacan ,  b.  2,  f.  6. 

29 

Oil  of  Olives,  b.  y,  f.  f3» 

«*.  or  Rhabarbarum 

Of/  of  Petre  or  Gabian,  v.  2» 

39f 

Album  Indicum ,  b.  2» 

30 

0/7  of  Sugar,  b.  2. 

S6 

Mentha  Hortenjîs  Corymbifera ,  b.  2. 

32 

Oil  of  Tartar,  b.  7. 

164 

Mercurial  P  anac  ce  a. 

329 

0/7  of  Turpentine,  b.  8. 

209 

Mercurial  precipitate  Green  and  Te  Row. 

331 

Oil  of  Vitriol. 

343 

Mercurial  precipitate  White  and  Red . 

330 

Olibanum,  b.  8,  f.  37* 

200 

Mercurius  dulcis ,  b.  2,  v.  2. 

329 

Olives,  b.  7,  f  72. 

if  7 

Mercurius  Vit  ce,  b.  3,  v.  2. 

363 

Opium,  b.  9,  f.  3. 

216 

Meftick  Cocheneal ,  b.  I,  f.  2$’, 

!f 

Opobalfamum,  b.  8,  f.  47. 

20c 

Meum,  b.  2,  f  24. 

43 

Opontium  Gar  da  (Je  or  Cocheneal,  b,  I,  f.  27 

.  16 

Millepedes,  v.  2. 

283 

Oranges,  b.  7,  f.  48. 

Orcaneite  Root,  b.  2,  f.  29. 

Qrnithogalum  Maritimum,  b.  2.  f.  32. 

ifi 

Millet  feed,  b  r . 

11 

47 

Mithridate,  v  .  2. 

281 

TO 

Zl/o/}  of  Human  skull ,  v.  2; 

229 

Orpiment,  b.  3,  V.  2. 

Orrice  Florentine,  b.  2,  f.  10. 

363 

Mummies ,  V.  2. 

225* 

34 

Musk  CW  or  GW,  v.  2. 

238 

Orviétan,  v.  2. 

Oryza  or  Rice,  b.  1,  f.  I. 

280 

Myrobalans  Bellerick,  f.  35'. 

142 

16 

Chebulick,  f.  34. 

I4I 

OJlrich,  v.  2. 

261 

Citron,  b.  7,  f.  32. 

241 

0 y  fier  Pearl ,  v.  2. 

Soi 

Kmblick ,  f  36. 

142 

P, 

Indian,  f.  33. 

I4I 

Palm  Oil,  b.  7,  f.  23. 

136 

Myrtle  Berries,  b.  1,  f.  22; 

H 

Panume  Tree,  b.  3,  f.  4. 

64 

N. 

Panthers  Bane,  b.  2,  f.  17. 

39 

. Naphtha ,  V.  2. 

393 

Pare  ira  Brava ,  b.  2. 

37 

298 

302 

Napththa  of  Italy. 

Napus ,  N  avow  feed,  b.  T,  f.  14. 

PI  ardus  Celt  tea,  b.  6,  f.  10. 

î94 

9 

Pearl  v.  2. 

- — - — -Mother. 

1 18 

Pedicularis  Herba,  b.  1,  f.  23. 

Mar  w al,  V.  2. 

Neapolitan  Ointment,  b.  2,  v.  2. 

286 

Pe/litory  Root,  b.  2,  f.  27.  y 

46 

324 

Peony,  b.  2. 

72 

Nephritic k  Wood,  b.  3,  f.  4. 

62 

Pepper  of  America,  f.  7. 

I23 

-Nephritick  Stone. 

4°  T 

Pepper  Black,  f.  2. 

121 

Ne  fl  s  of  certain  Birds,  v.  2. 

265- 

Pepper  Long,  f.  6. 

I23 

Nitre,  b.  3,  v.  2. 

374 

Pepper  long  Black ,  f.  8. 

Ibid. 

Nitre  muited. 

3-6 

Pepper  Guinea,  f.  9. 

124 

Nitre  fpirit, 

Nitre  V itriolated. 

Ibid. 

Pepper  Thevet,  f.  7. 

122 

379 

Pepper  White,  b.  y,  f.  I» 

121 

Nutmeg,  b.  7,  f.  12. 

127 

Perigueur,  b.  3,  V.  2. 

368 

Nux  Vomica,  b.  7,  f.  27. 

137 

Peruvian  Bark,  b.  4,  f.  6, 

79 

O 

P  etrofehnum  Macedonicum ,  b.  I3  f.  3. 

2 

Oak,  b.  7,  f.  76. 

169 

Phofphorus . 

409 

OW,  v.  2. 

414 

Pine  Apple,  h.  7,  f.  49. 

172 

Oil  of  A  corn  s,  b.  7,  f-  770 

1 71 

Pine  Kernels  Indian,  b.  7,  f.  39, 

D  d 

144 

Pine 

INDEX. 


Pine  Kernels  white,  b.  7,  f.  40. 
piftachia  Nuts ,  b  7,  f.  42. 
Pixacanthaor  th t  yellow  Berry ,  b.  I 
Pole  y  Mountain ,  b.  5,  f.  2. 
Polypody  of  the  0^,  b.  7. 
Pomgranate  wild ,  b.  6,  f.  6. 
Pornpholix ,  b.  2,  1%.  2. 

Po*  Apes,  b.  5-,  f.  20. 

Prunes  and  Brunettes,  b.  7,  f.  74. 
Pumice  Stone . 

Pyrites ,  b»  2,  v.  2. 

Q-. 

Quercus  Vulgaris ,  b.  7,  f,  76. 
Quich  grafts,  b.  2. 

Quickjiher ,  b.  2.  v.  2. 

R. 

Raifins ,  b.  7,  f.  60. 

Ram,  v.2. 

Rape  Seed,  b.  i,  f.  if. 

Rape  Oil , 

Ratsbane ,  b.  3,  v.  2. 

Re  fin  of  Jalap,  b.  2. 

Rhinoceros ,  v,  2. 

Rhubarb,  b.  2,  f.  4. 

American . 

Baftard. 


,  f .  2 1 . 


Page. 

14?  6W  Got,  b.  3,  v.  2. 

147  Sal  Poly chr eft,  b.  2,  V.  2. 

14  Salfaparilla  Root,  b.  2,  f.  31, 
82  Common. 

-  171  Petre. 

1 14  Petre  melted . 

337  Salt  purify"* d. 

ÏOI  Salt  Spirit. 

1 68  Salt  oï  Baum ,  b.  5*. 

410  23^#,  b. 

35*0  b’^/if  of  Car  duns,  b.  5*. 
Centaury. 

1 69  /ro«  or  Mars,  b.  2?  v.  2» 

5-2  Mugwort . 

320  Rofemary. 

Sage. 

1 61  Scurvy  grafts, 

ipy  The  Sea, 

l  o  Succory. 

Ibid.  Vipors,  v.  2. 

369  Wormwood . 

29  Sambarame  Wood ,  b.  3. 

249  Sanders  Wood ,  b.  3,  !»  3. 

26  Sandix ,  b.  2,  v.  2. 

26  San  diver,  b.  5*. 

28  Santoline  or  Xantoline  Seed,  b 


1. 


Page,, 

371 

3/8 

49 

373 

374 
376 

373 

Ibid. 

95 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

3l8 

9* 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

272 

95* 

272 

95* 

7i 

61 

354 

102 

1 


Monks. 

26 

Sapphirs. 

40  ï 

Pontic  k. 

28 

Saftfaftras  Wood ,  b.  3,  f.  7. 

Saxiftraga  Saxifrage  Seed ,  b.  I,  f.  9. 

64 

Rice ,  b.  I,  f.  16. 

10 

5* 

Ricinus  Americanus,  b.  7»  f-  40. 

145* 

Scammony,  b.  9,  f.  1 . 

214 

or  7^/Ve,  b.  I,  f.  16. 

î  ï 

Scammony  of  Smyrna,  f.  2. 

Scarlet  grain  or  Kermes  Seed,  b.  I,  f.  26. 

Ibid. 

Rock  Goat,  v.2. 

260 

18 

Rofte  of  Jericho ,  b,  1,  f.  28. 

20 

Schœnanth,  b.  6,  f.  1. 

ï  10 

Roftes  of  Provins ,  &C.  b.  6,  f.  2. 

î  10 

Scilla,  b.  2,  f.  32. 

So 

Rofte  wood,  b.  3,  f.  2. 

5*9 

Sea  Cole  wort  or  Sea  Bindweed. 

88 

Roftemary,  b,  6,  f.  8. 

1 16 

Sea  Cow,  v.2. 

Sea  Crab,  v.  2. 

2  88 

Roucoe  or  Rocoe,  b.  9,  f.  8. 

222 

296 

Rubia  Tindorum,  b.  2,  f.  30» 

48 

Sea  Dog,  v.  2.  292, 

,  297 

Ruby. 

402 

Sea  Horfte. 

288 

Ruftma,  b.  3,  v.  2. 

368 

Sea  Hog,  v.  2. 

294 

8 . 

Saffron,  b.  6,  f.  3. 

Saffron  Baftard , 

i  12 

Sea  Mofts,  b.  53  f.  17. 

SeaSkink,  v.  2. 

97 

280 

113,  1 14 

Sebeftenes,  b.  7,  f.  if. 

*3S 

Saffron  of  Mars  or  Crocus  Mortis ,  b. 

2;  V.2.  317 

Semen  Agni  Cafti,  b.  1,  f.  19. 

12 

Saffron  of  Mars  Aftringent, 

3 1 8 

Semen  Ameos,  b.  i,  f.  $*. 

3 

Saint  Lucy's  Wood,  b.  3. 

'70 

Semen  Anifi,  b.  1,  f.  12. 

7 

Sal  Armoniack  natural,  v.  2. 

25-0 

Semen  Avignon,  f.  21. 

*3 

S 

13 

Artificial. 

Purified. 

Ibid. 

V  Ibid. 

Semen  Carui,  b.  3,  f.  8. 

Semen  Ceraji fylvcft.  Mahalep,  f.  02. 

Spirit,  v.  2. 

25-2 

Semen  Chouan,  b.  1,  f.  2. 

ÜJ 

.  2 

<5W  Armoniack  fix'd  Salt, 

Sal  Ant  if ebr  ills > 

Ibid. 

378 

Semen  Coriander,  f.  13. 

Semen  Gumini,  f.  10. 

9 

6 

Semen 


I 

N  D 

E  X. 

1  .  L  :  i 

Page. 

Page. 

Semen  Dauct  Cretici ,  &C.  f.  6. 

4>  f 

Stiptick  Water,  b.  2,  v.  2. 

346 

Semen  Fenugrœci,  f  17. 

1 1 

Stiptick  Water  of  Mr.  Faveur. 

347 

Semen  Fœniculi ,  f.  1 1 .  , 

Ibid. 

St  or  ax  Red,  Cane,  Liquid ,  f. 

if,  16,  17. 
184,  y,  6. 

;  Semen  Focni  Burgundiaci ,  b.  ï,  f.  1 8. 

26 

Semen  Mofchi ,  t.  24. 

*5* 

Sublimate  Corrojive,  b.  2,  V.  2. 

329 

Semen  Napi ,  f.  14 

9 

Sublimate  Sweet. 

Ibid. 

i  Semen  Napi  dulcis ,  f.  1 5'. 

10 

Sugar  Cane,  b.  2,  f.  37,  *• 

f3 

S  Semen  Opontii ,  f.  iy 

if 

Sugar  made,  b.  1,  f.  34* 

58 

Semen  Pretofelini  Macedonia,  b.  I,  f. 

3.  2 

Sugar  Royal. 

ff 

Semen  Santonici ,  f.  1. 

1 

Sugar  Brown , 

ff 

j  Semen  Saxifragiœ ,  b.  1,  f.  9, 

5 

Sugar  Candy. 

Ibid* 

Semen  Sefehos,  b.  1,  f,  4. 

3 

Sugar  of  Barley,  &c. 

Ibid. 

Semen  Stavifagrice ,  b.  1 ,  f.  23. 

M 

Sugar  Plumbs . 

Semen  \ Thlajpios ,  b.  1,  f.  6. 

4 

Sugar  Spirit  and  Oil. 

Ibid. 

b.  y,  f.  6. 

% 

Su^&y  o£  h*  2# j  V»  2s 

3ff 

Serpentana Virginia  Snake- Root,  b.  2,  f 

3.  26 

Sulphur. 

390 

Shagreen ,  v.  2. 

260 

Flowers. 

Ibid. 

Shamoy ,  v.  2. 

Ibid. 

Salt. 

39i 

Shark)  v.  2. 

297 

Milk. 

Ibid. 

Sheep ,  v.  2. 

iff 

Spirit. 

Ibid, 

of  the 

302 

Balfam. 

Ibid. 

SiheriaWood of  the  Philippine  IJles ,  b. 

3.  71 

Sulphur  vive. 

393 

1SV/Æ  Worms,  v.  2. 

28l 

Sulphur  Mineral. 

Ibid. 

Silver ,  b.  2,  v.  2, 

Silver  by  the  Cup  ell. 

3*3 

Sweet  Hoof,  v.-  2. 

304 

Ibid. 

'  T: 

Silver  Cryflals. 

Ibid. 

'  Tacamahaca >  £.31. 

136 

Silver  Tinéîure. 

3H 

Tamarinds,  b.  ~J,  f.  31, 

140 

Smalt ,  v.  2. 

404 

Tamarisk,  b.  3,  f.  6. 

64 

Smilax  Afpera  Peruana,  b.  2,  f.  31. 

49 

Tar ,  b.  8,  f.  57- 

212 

Soap ,  b.  7,  f.  5"4- 

if7 

Tartar,  b.  7,  f.  61. 

l6l 

Solatium  Mexicanum,& c.  b.  23  f.  5. 

29 

Tartar,  Chalibeated , 

163 

Solen  or  Finger  Shell . 

3°4 

Tartar  Cryflals. 

Î  62 

kScry,  b.  2,  v.  2. 
ifozv  Metal ,  b.  2,  v.  2, 

343 

Tartar  dijliWd. 

164 

316 

Tartar  Erne  tick. 

Ibid, 

Spalt. 

408 

Tartar  Soluble  Chalib. 

163 

Specacuanha  Root,  b.  2,  f.  1. 

24 

Tartar  Stone. 

165* 

Spelter,  b.  2,  v.  2. 

31 3 

Tartar  Tin  Bure. 

Ibid, 

Sperma  Ceti,  v.  2. 

Spice  fine,  b.  7,  £  3. 

284 

Tartar  Vitriol  ate. 

Ibid. 

122 

Tartar  volatile  Salt. 

Ibid. 

Spignel  Root ,  b.  2,  f.  24. 

43 

Tea ,  b.  f,  f.  f . 

Terebinthina,  b.  8,  f.  ff. 

84 

Spicknard  Wild ,  b.  2,  f.  33. 

f° 

209 

Spicknard  Indian,  b.  6,  f.  10, 

1 18 

Terra  Amp  elites,  V.  2. 

393 

Spirit  oi Vitriol,  b.  2,  v.  2. 

34J 

Terra  faponica,  v.  2. 

414 

Sp odium,  v.  2. 

248 

Terra  Sigillata. 

4If 

Spunge,  b.  f,  f.  18. 

99 

Terra  Saponaria. 

418 

Spurge,  b.  2,  f,  13. 

3^ 

Thapfia  Turbith,  b.  2. 

3i 

Squills,  b.  2 ,  f.  32. 

fo 

Black 

Ibid. 

and  b.  f.  19. 

100 

Thlafpi  or  Treacle  Mufiard,  b. 

I,  f.  6.  4 

Starch  or  Amylum,  b.  1. 

ï  1 

Thor  a,  b.  2,  f.  17. 

39 

Siavefacre  or  Staphfagria,  b.  1,  f.  23 

H 

Thunder  Stone. 

408 

Stœchas  of  Arabia,  b  f.  7, 

US 

Thymelcea  foliis  Uni,  b.  2,  f.  14. 

37 

Steel,  b.  2j  v.  2. 

3T7 

Tin ,  b.  2,  v,  2. 

33* 

Tin 

V 


INDE  X. 


4 

Page. 

JTÏ»  in  Leaves. 

332 

Tin  in  Powder.. 

Ibid. 

Tin  Diaphoretick. 

333 

Tin~glafs  N ’atural . 

Ibid* 

Tin -g  lofs  Ordinary.  ' 

Ibid. 

Tin-glafs  or  Spelter,  b.  2 >  V.  2, 

3I2>  313 

Ttndure  of  Antimony. 

s6? 

Ttndlure  of  Silver,  b.  2.  V.  2* 

3H 

Tinfel,  b.  2,  V.  2. 

337 

Toad-Stone. 

41  I 

Tobacco ,  b.  53  f.  14» 

94 

Toothpick  Flower,  b.  63  f.  I  î 

119 

Topaz-Stone. 

40 

Torment'd  Root,  b*  2,  f.  25'. 

43 

Tortoife,  v.  2. 

290 

Tragacanth  Gum,  f.  12. 

181 

Treacle  by  Dy  A  que,  v.  2. 

279 

Treacle-water  Charas. 

Ibid. 

Treacle  Muflard  call’d  Thlafpi.  b. 

i,f.  6.  4 

Trefoil  of  Burgundy,  b.  1,  f.  18. 

12 

Tripoly,  v.  2» 

418 

Troches  Ciphi,  v.  2. 

281 

Tunny  Fijh,  V.  2. 

293 

Turbith  mineral,  b.  2.  V.  2. 

326 

ST »r/VÆ  G&w,  f.  7. 

180 

Turmcrick,  b.  2,  f.  12. 

3f 

Turnefol  in  Linen,  Cotton ,  &C.  b. 

iS 

Turnefol  in  pafte,  &c.  b.  5'. 

92>  33 

Turpentine,  b,  8,  f.  5T- 

209 

Turpethum,  Turbith  Root,  b.  2,  f. 

7,  80 

Tutty,  b.  2,  v.  2. 

341 

Tythymal,  b.  2,  f.  14. 

3§ 

V. 

Valerian  Root,  b.  2,  f,  23. 

42 

Vantlla  s,  b»  7*  f*  ïé* 

J3J 

Varnifio,  b.  8,  f.  5*9* 

213 

H Vegetable  Salt,  b.  7,  f.  63. 

163 

Venetian  Talk. 

406 

Tent  ce  Treacle,  v.  2. 

278 

Veraîrum  flore  fubviridi,  or  White  Hellebore, 


Page. 


b.  2,  f.  i?.  38 

Verdigrife ,  b.  2,  v.  2.  338 

Verdigrife  Cryftalhzld ,  340 

Verdigrife  of  the  Mountain  or  Se  a,  340 

Vermichilli  or  Vermicelli,  b.  I  »  1  r 

Vermicular  Gum,  f  8.  180 

Vermilion,  b.  2.  V.  2.  328 

Vipers,  v.  2.  274 

Virgin  Milk ,  b.  8.  f.  19.  286 

Virginia  Snake  Rout ,  b.  2,  f.  2,  26 

Vit  ex  the  Agnus  C  afin  s  Tree,  b.  1.  13 

Vitriol  Engltjh.  346 

Vitriol  Hungarian.  344 

Vitriol  of  Luna ,  v.  2»  353 

Vitriol  of  Mars.  3 1 8 

Vitriol  Roman .  343 

Ultra- marine.  403 

Umber,  v.  2.  417 

Umbilicus  Mar  inus.  303 

Unicorn ,  v.  2,  233 

Unicom  Hart ,  v.  2„  234 

Unicom  Se  a,  v.  2*  280 

Vomiting  Nut,  b.  7,  f.  2j\  237 

Vulture,  v*  2.  263 

w. 

Indian,  v.  2.  272 

Red  and  Green,  Ibid. 

Whale,  v.  2.  -  284 


Wild  Cherry  call’d  Mahal ep,  b.  I,  f.  20.  13 

Wild 01  Bafiard Vine,  b.  2.  37 

Willow  Chafi  or  Agnus  Cafius,  b.  I,  f.  19.  12 

Wi  tâter  Bark,  b.  4,  f.  74 

Worm  Powder  or  Worm  Seed ,  b.  I,  f.  i.  1 

Y. 

TellosùJ  Berry,  b.  1,  f.  2ï.  13 

Z. 

Zaffre,  b.  3,  V.  2.  368 

Zerumbeth  and  Zedoary,  b.  2.  53 

ZJnck,  b.  2,  v.  2  334 

ZJnck  Natural  or  Mineral,  b.  2,  v.  2.  756 
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